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ArT. I—PREACHING TO THE CONSCIENCE. 


By Rev. Tuomas NicHois, QurgEns, L, I. 


Hvuex Miter in his “ Schools and Schoolmasters” tells of a 
certain Scotch stone-cutter, Donald Fraser by name, famed the 
country through for his astonishing feats in the line of his trade. 
Two or three times as much work as from any of those who 
wrought by his side, and equally well done, would come from 
under his hand in aday. And the explanation the narrator 
finds is ‘an extraordinary capacity which the man possessed for 
conceiving the finished work within the rough material, so that 
he cuts upon the true figure at once, avoiding the indirect 
approaches, and the endless repetitions of work common to 
others.” A distinguished American author (Prof. Shedd, Hist. 
of Doctrines, vol. 1, p. 5,) relates a similar story of Michael An~- 
gelo, and illustrates by it the advantage of method in any pur- 
suit. ‘‘Such is the bold, yet safe power, of a mind that works 
by an idea, and methodically.” Eyen so. To know how to work 
is the secret of success. We see it in every branch of human 
industry ; among all the trades and the learned professions: in 
the case at once of artist and artisan ; in the highest departments 
of mental effort, and in the modest forms of manual labor. Herein 
precisely lies the difference between skilled and unskilled talent. 
Only the man of method is master in his calling. 

And of nothing is this more true than of labor in the gospel 
ministry. The preacher has his work before him, a work for 
souls ; the thing is to find out just how to accomplish it ; just how 
to approach the soul which he would benefit ; just what kind of 
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an edge to put upon the truth, that it may make the deepest in- 
cision ; just bow to strike, with the “hammer of the word.” The 
law here is the same asin other similar affairs. The opinion 
may prevail,so peculiar is the work, that ordinary rules do not 
hold with regard to it; especially the dependence upon Divine 
power is supposed to render it altogether exceptional. Many 
perhaps have entered upon it under this persuasion, but only to 
meet disappointment. God himself respects laws, and in the 
spiritual, no less than in the material kingdom, works with and 
through them. Burning zeal, except it leads to the true method, 
will not compensate for the want ofit; shining talents will not; 
profound ‘erudition will not. The preacher must know how to 
work, or work but feebly, and with partial success. Doubtless 
much of that labor which leaves no lasting impression, and 
produces no permanent results, is to be accounted for in this 
way. 

What then is the true method ? 

Conscious of our incompetency to speak on such a subject, yet 
strong inan authority which we believe to be beyond dispute, 
we desire to show that this method is that of an appeal through 
the truth, to the consciences of men. We undertake, that is to ad- 
yocate, preaching to the conscience, as that specific kind of 
preaching which is best adapted to the work which every true 
ambassador for Christ has at heart, the work of saving and 
sanctifying souls. 

We get our idea from the language of that master workman 
Paul, in 2 Corinthians iv.2: ‘“ By manifestation of the truth, 
commending ourselves to every man’s conscience in the sight of 
God.” And we mean by it that method in unfolding and apply- 
ing the Divine word, in which the moral element in man is looked 
upon as the prominent and central one, in which the person ad- 
dressed is regarded primarily as the subject of moral govern- 
ment, in which the eye discerns, conspicuous among man’s en-- 
dowments, the knowledge of right and wrong and the. sense of 
obligation, and in which the endeavor is to reach and move him 
through these; to enlighten the conscience, to arouse the con- 
science, and to convince and persuade the soul through the 
action of the conscience. The leading thought is, man is made 
for righteousness ; not for solleeatahentions not for a merely pru- 
dential course, not chiefly for esthetic discipline, nor for the ex- 
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ercise of the speculative understanding, but for righteousness. 
The law which he is under is the law, not of pleasure, nor of ex- 
pediency, nor of taste, nor of rigid and naked logic, but of duty. 
The business of the preacher is to keep before him the true end 
of existence; it is to win and bind him to allegiance to the 
supreme law ; it is to make him see and do what is right. 

It is evident that in no preaching which is worthy of the 
name, can this idea be entirely lost sight of. And yet it is un- 
deniable that it often fails of the prominence which is here as- 
signed it. The effort of the pulpit is, now to convince the reason 
ofmen, now to drawout their affections, now to enlist their 
sympathies, now to work upon their fears, now to dazzle their 
imaginations, and only in about the same proportion to appeal to 
the moral element. It is not to be denied indeed that regard is 
to be had in the presentation of the truth, to each of these other 
constituents of human nature. Preaching to the conscience 
does not consist in ignoring them. But it does consist in recog- 
nizing the supremacy of the moral element, and in aiming to 
work primarily through this. Says Prof. Shedd again, (Bib. 
Sac. 1859, p.730): ‘ When the Eternal Judge addresses the crea- 
ture upon the subject of religion, upon the duties which he owes 
and the liabilities under which he stands, he speaks first of all 
not to his imagination, or his taste, or his hostile heart, or his 
perverse will, but to his moral sense and sentiment. When God 
begins the work of conviction, and in order to this throws in an 
jnfluence from his own holy and immaculate essence, he first 
shoots a pang through this part of man’s complex being. This, 
like Darien, is the isthmus of volcanic fire that both divides and 
joins the ocean.” And a kind of preaching on man’s part which 
shall be in accordance with this principle, the human instrument 
putting itself into connection thus with the great Divine Agent, 
is what we mean. The volume by the author just named en-: 
titled “Sermons to the Natural Man,’ may be instanced as an 
excellent specimen of this style of preaching, and the preface to’ 
this volume is a masterly plea for it, though not advocating it 
by name. One sentence in that preface condenses the thought, 
** Conscience needs to become consciousness. ” 

This may be called legal preaching also, if one choose; we. 
will not quarrel with the term, and yet it is not legal preaching 
as that term has been used, but is involved in the right preaching 
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of the gospel. It is the unfolding of the covenant of works and 
the covenant of grace, in their mutual relations ; it is telling man 
both how he is lost, and how he may be saved. In both these 
processes conscience is concerned, and in the one not less than 
in the other. 

I. This is the method of the Bible. 

The Bible gives us our cue for preaching by looking at man as 
first of all a moral being, and addressing him as such. It pre- 
supposes the moral element all along, and works towards it and 
upon it, and with it. Its necessary correlate is conscience. It 
is here the contrary is often supposed to be the case. Religions 
which throw off the authority of the Bible, do it by appealing to 
natural ethics. So rationalism is set forth on the pages of such 
writers as Mr. Froude and Mr. Lecky. The weapons with which 
these men assail Christianity are forged, they claim, upon the 
anvil of conscience. Their great complaintis, the outrage which 
revealed religion offes to the moral sentiments. But allowing 
this school credit for a lofty system of unbelief because of its 
ethical spirit, by what right after all does it claim a monopoly of 
conscience? If it appeals to conscience against the Scriptures, 
Christianity appeals to it through the Scriptures. And if it be 
true that this appeal is in vain, that the law in the heart is ulti- 
mately against the written law, then Christianity must give way. 
Wecannot hold a system which contradicts and antagonizes our 
moral sense. But this isa claim which we do not allow for a 
moment. The Scriptures not only appeal to conscience, but ap- 
peal to it triumphantly. This is their strength. They fit into 
the moral sentiment of men like a tenon intoits mortise. At 
any rate the appeal is there, and so plainly as to be characteris- 
tic of the sacred volume. 

It is not simply that the sermons which are there on record 
have this peculiarity, that if one preaches as the “ preachers ” of 
the Bible were wont to, he will make his address to the moral 
faculty, though this is true ; but let one take up any part of the 

volume, New Testament or Old, a Gospel, an Epistle, a Psalm, 
a book in the “Law” or the “ Prophets,” a section even of the 
purely historizal portion, and how immediately will he find it 
speaking to the ethical element within him, awakening him 
to his moral relations, opening his eyes to the claims of God, and 
urging him, under the stern inspirations of duty, to meet them. 
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Surely no one needs to be reminded how the influence of Sinai 
pervades the Old Testament, and no one ought to be ignorant 
that it is carried over with equal vigor into the New, where no 
jot or tittle of the law is suffered to pass away, until all is fulfilled. 

Of no part is this intense ethical spirit more characteristic 
than of that which is central to the whole, the personal teachings 
of Christ. From beginning to end, these are instinct with the 
idea of righteousness. The doctrines of responsibility, of sin, of 
repentance, of judgment, and of redemption, as Christ pro- 
claimed them, are sufficient witnesses to this. And these are his 
principal themes. They are presented in endless variety, it is 
true, and with unrivalled adaptation to persons and circum- 
stances; we are charmed with the wealth and beauty of the 
illustration, the Celicacy and skill of the application: yet the 
great thought is always present and unmistakable. Ever he has 
come to call sinners to repentance—to seek and to save thai 
which was lost. Dr. John Young says of the doctrine of man’s 
spirituality: ‘ Underneath all Christ’s teachings this doctrine 
lies, .closely interwoven with them, directly suggested by 
them, often conspiciously standing out from them.” The 
truth could not be more admirably expressed in regard 
to the doctrine of righteousness. In fact, to cite all that 
Christ has said in this spirit, would be to rehearse the 
most striking of his parables, to gather together the most 
pointed and searching of his detached sayings, and almost to 
transcribe his connected discourses. We grant and insist upon 
all the love, all the tenderness, which any one can find in these 
Divine utterances, but we affirm that the moment that they are 
dissociated from the doctrine of righteousness, they are robbed 
altogether of the character which Christ imparted to them. They 
are no longer his. The salt has lost its savor. 

Jesus thus is the most direct and faithful preacher to the con- 
science who ever opened his lips in man’s behalf. The very 
approaches and appeals to this faculty which have so long 
characterized pulpit discourse, and against which the mildness 
and forbearance of the Master are now quoted by the so-called 
liberal school, find their inspiration in him. Ue, whose way of 
dealing with the soul must of necessity be the model to all time, 
deliberately chose this one,sand worked it to the end, without 
flinching. There can be no question about the Bible, if he wili 
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judge it by the part directly contributed by Christ. The same 
thing might be said of the teachings of those after Christ, from 
whom the Bible most largely receives character—as of Moses 
in the old dispensation and Paul in the new. 

But take the Bible as a whole, and the impression is not 
different. This unity of the book needs to be emphasized. It 
has not many authors, only one author. It is not many com- 
positions, but one composition—one sermon in fact. And as such 
what is it throughout, but a sermon to the conscience? It 
comes to the creature made in the divine image, made for 
righteousness, to teach righteousness, to put his feet into the 
straight and narrow way. Righteousness is the controlling idea ; 
it is inseribed on every chapter; it impresses itself on every 
page ; it inspires every utterance ; it pervades and surrounds as 
with a halo the entire revelation ; it even redeems from the charge 
of grossness and immorality, those portions which might other- 
wise seem to provoke it, so evidently is righteousness taught in 
them. This compels our recognition in the very title we bestow 
upon the book—“ The Holy Bible.” ‘Take the “‘ holiness” away 
and the Bible itself is‘gone. Every one must concede this. 
Every intelligent student of the Divine Word must find there 
what John Wesley found. Even before the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith—the doctrine of righteousness ; and no one, in fact, 
can find the former, except upon the basis of the latter. The 
Bible lets aman know that he has a conscience, if he never 
knew it before. It makes him know it, This is just where it 
lays hold of him, in the moral part of his being. While other 
affairs lose their importance under its treatment, the great ques- 
tions of duty, of obligation—what man was made for, and what 
he ought to do—expand in vastness, and tower aloft in majesty, 
until they crowd out and overshadow every other. 

This may not be regarded as a recommendation, and by some 
we know itis not. On the contrary, itis declared one of the 
infirmities of the sacred volume. ‘This is where the book is 
manifestly human—in this rigid, narrow, ascetic spirit. By this 
mark alone the very type of humanity which produced it can be 
pointed out. It represents, Emerson tells us, the Oriental mind. 
It is the child of that peculiar temper by which the Shemitic 
race has always been distinguished—true Jew throughout. We 
could expect nothing else from Palestine. But recommendation 
or not, it is a fact. The Bible preaches to the conscience. 
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And he who preaches to the conscience will preach the Bible. 
He will be drawn to the book. His culture will be biblical; his 
material will be derived from this source, rather than from 
philosophy or Belles Lettres; his quotations will come from the 
sacred essayists and poets, rather than from Carlyle or Tenny- 
son. He will be infused with the spirit of the Bible. He will 
make its cardinal truths the staple of his discourse, handling the 
great themes with which prophets and apostles were engaged ; 
he will follow the example, and employ the very language of its 
inspired writers ; sympathy with its object will cause him to 
draw out its very marrow and substance in his ministrations ; 
nothing else will make him such, a David, an Elijah, a Paul and 
a John. 

II. This is the method of nature. 

Man is an ethical being, “ built up around a conscience ;” if a 
rational being, still an ethical one, and as much rational because 
ethical, as ethical because rational. The two elements are never 
separated ; reason culminates in conscience; the speculative 
faculty runs up into the moral. If the soul is what spiritualizes 
the man and lifts him above the mere animal, it is the ethical 
principle which spiritualizes the soul—which “converts Psyche 
into Pneuma.” Conscience thus is supreme within us. A much- 
admired writer has said that “ we should not speak of having 
souls, but of having bodies’”—the soul is the self. So we do not 
so much haveconscience as belong to it. To be endowed with this 
faculty is to receive it for master, to be subject to its authority, 
to be under law to its inspirations. To give it a seat in any soul 
is to enthrone it there, and thenceforth, in every approach to 
that soul, it must receive homage. In accordance with this, even 
God governs man through the conscience. And if it be objected 
that he sometimes requires of us that which we would not know 
to be duty, were it not for the direct divine mandate, thus vaca- 
ting the authority of conscience for the time being, the fact 
remains that it is under the form of duty that the commandment 
has binding power, while it is conscience itself that bids us obey 
and put implicit confidence in God—shall not the Judge of all 
the earth do right? 

And we would hold the eye to this point. This inherent 
supremacy of conscience is really decisive in our favor. To be- 
gin with, we will not talk about religion. Suppose that we would 
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urge upon man magnanimity toward one who has wronged 
him, kindness to a fellow being in distress, fidelity to his coun- 
try in her hour of trial, rigid regard for his pecuniary obliga- 
tions—is not the plea which first suggests itself in favor of these 
things, that they are right? Is not this the plea demanded of 
us by the very nature of man? Are we not degrading him, if we 
lay the main stress upon any other? And now we will talk of 
religion. Must we not, at least, proceed upon the same principle 
with regard to it that we do in regard to these lesser things? 
The truth is, no question in which conscience has not the chief 
concern, can be of supreme consequence to man, and to claim 
that religion is of such consequence, is to concede at once that 
it is primarily a moral question, and is to be urged primarily 
upon moral grounds. Otherwise it drops at once to its inferior 
place. 

And we see by this how utterly mistaken is that view which 
locates religion in a sphere apart from conscience, or by supposi- 
tion superior to the moral one; which talks of getting beyond 
conscience; when the soul has been brought face to face with 
God. For how is this sphere superior to the moral one? Is it 
not a contradiction in terms? There are those who conceive of 
ethics as bearing the same relation to religion that tyranuy does 
to a free government, or the Jewish economy to the Christian ; 
as something temporary, and adapted to a low stage of existence 
—to ignorance and barbarism; and of course to pass away as. 
these are outgrown. But itis an utter misconception. It requires 
forgetfulness of the very nature of man, in whom everything 
is under conscience. 

But religion preéminently must address the moral faculty 
because it is impossible without obedience to it. It not only shows 
the relation to this faculty which all other important matters. 
sustain. It has relations of its own. Itis the stream of which 
conscience is the fountain; the life of which conscience is the 
centre ; the movement of which conscience is the spring. Relig- 
ion is consciously and heartily giving to the moral element in us 
the supremacy which belongs to it; it is determining to live, 
and living, as conscience requires ; it is determining to walk, and 
walking in the light of holiness ; it is surrendering the soul first 
of all to this one supreme idea of right, and consenting to be 
borne by it withersoever it may lead : “Lcr1 I will follow thee” 
—it is taking “right” for master, guide, portion and all. 
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Nor is this reducing religion to mere ethics, and putting con- 
science in the place of choi since the very first dictate of 
conscience is that we love and serve God; since in making con- 
science supreme, in that very act we mise Jehovah supreme, 
and can do so in no other way, because righteousness is, first of 
all things, acknowledging and bowing down to him. It is not, as 
some allege, setting conscience above the Bible, since it is one 
thing to assert the supremacy of the moral principle, another to 
assert the infallibility of the particular moral judgments without 
the guidance of God’s word and spirit. On the other hand, we 
are at a loss to discover how even the authority of the Bible is 
to be felt, if not through the moral nature ; and we confess that 
we tremble when we see this lowest foundation of revealed 
religion undermined. Religion and ethics are not antagonistic ; 
they are not independent ; they rest on the same basis, and cover 
the same ground. God has not given us conscience that it may 
divide with him the empire of the soul, but that it may secure 
this empire for him. It is by reason of this endowment that we 
have the religious nature, and are capable of the practice of 
religion. 

On this very account we cannot lose ethics in religion. We 
cannot blot out the supremacy of conscience, and transform it, 
as the sensational philosophers would do, into a mere synonym 
for the revealed will of God, and the teachings of experience. 
God’s will in order to be binding must come to us through our 
conscience. The truth at this point, we confess, is liable to 
abuse; it runs out into the proud and false doctrine of the auto- 
nomy of conscience; and so even its friends have sometimes 
held it but irresolutely. The admirable Bampton Lectures 
for 1867, (chap. 10), furnish an instance. While the true doc- 
trine is not formally surrendered, there is still a disposition to 
put dogma in the place of the intuition; and recent English 
speculations in ethics are supposed to be greatly in advance of 
the “immutable morality’ of Cudworth, and the “categorical 
imperative’ of Kant. But the loss is greater than the gain. 
We can never save the supremacy of God by denying the supre- 
macy of conscience ; rather in so doing we destroy the divine 
supremacy and the divine righteousness together. Conscience 
represents the divine righteousness, and God is supreme to 
us as a Lawgiver because conscience is and must be as a faculty. 
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Weare made in the image of God in this particular, because only 
so can we perceive his moral claims, and meeting these, render 
a true spiritual service to him. 

Religion thus is meeting the claims of God. This is its very 
essence and nature. It is the service of God; it is life under 
Divine moral government; it is the accountable creature meet- 
ing his obligations to the Being to whom he is accountable. It 
has other elements, of course, but these are’the central ones. It 
can no more be constructed out of the activities of the soul 
without the moral sense to breathe life into them, than intelli- 
gence and personal consciousness can be constructed out of the 
motions of matter, or than the energy of a free spirit can be cor- 
related with mechanical forces. Any other conception breaks 
down at the vital point. Schleiermacher’s profound attempt to 
base religion on the mere feeling of dependence fails, not 
more because it locates the movement in the sensibilities, 
to the exclusion of the intellect and will, than because it 
neglects to take account of the part which conscience plays 
in it; because of the ignoring of the ethical principle, which 
is always characteristic of the pantheistic tendency. Even 
‘‘moral levity” such as Strauss ascribes to the Greeks (it is hard 
to say whether in condemuation or otherwise) is an atmosphere 
in which piety cannot live. The gay pastimes which that 
pleasure-loving people invented for themselves and called reli- 
gions were so far less in reality than in name. 

But, it is objected, religion is not so much being and doing 
what God requires of us, it is being and doing what he inspires 
in us, in all the endless variety of ways in which his excellent 
and glorious nature takes hold of our own; or, which comes to 
much the same thing, religion is loving God. “Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy soul, and 
with all thy strength, and with all thy mind,” and that is the 
whole of it. With this view, however, we have no real contro- 
versy ; rather we incorporate it into our own. For when we 
speak of the claims of God, we do not mean simply what he asks 
in words, but the obligations which arise from his nature and 
character, from all our relations to him, and from all his deal- 
ings with us. These things are the foundation of the claim, and 
their tendency to produce this or that feeling in the heart, con- 
stitutes the claim. God is all-excellent, all-glorious, and full of 
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love to us ; therefore we ought to love him; his mercies to us 
are infinite, therefore we ought to be beyond measure grateful. 

And yet the whole truth is not told when we say that religion 
is loving God. There stand the words of Christ, “Thou shall 
love the Lord thy God.” Have we ever thought how the in- 
fluence of the duty must enter into the nature of the affection— 
of the difference between a love that is solicited and a love that 
is claimed. It is said, we know, that duty is cold and cheerless; 
affection only has warmth and sweetness; that love cannot be 
commanded—“ the yerb has no imperative mood.” But Christ 
says it has. And this is what religion consists in according to 
his own definition—affection with a moral element, affection 
which springs up in response to the obligation of which the 
character of God is the ground; not a legal and mechanical 
movement only, but as free and spontaneous, while at the same 
time voluntary, as any exercise of the soul; yet not the affection 
of the lover for his mistress, or of the brother for his equal, even 
though of a David for a Jonathan, but a reverential, a dutiful, 
an obedient affection ; the affection of the child for its parent, of 
the subject for its sovereign, of the creature for its Creator and 
Divine Benefactor. It is meeting the Almighty’s claim for love, 
the response of the soul, in which the moral element is central 
and regnant, to the voice of its Maker; loyalty of man to God. 
Jehovah will not accept of any other affection than this. Satan 
is content with the will divorced from the ethical principle ; God 
will have the will under the supremacy of this principle or not at 
all; man must serve him through the conscience. The same 
thing appears from further considerations : 

Ist. Religion, practically one side of it at least, and for man 
as we find him, is repentance for sin. And by repentance we 
mean forsaking of sin because of its intrinsic evil nature. But it 
requires conscience to show this. Conyiction comes by consider- 
ing the religious life as duty, and the want of it as failure in duty. 
This in fact is just where man has gone astray. It is disregard 
of conscience, which changes him:from a holy into a sinful 
being ; and the more utter the disregard, the more extreme the 
sin. Wickedness keeps equal pace, always, with a man’s treason 
to his moral nature. The giants in iniquity are only those who 
have more completely thrown off the restraints of the inward 

monitor. And so the only way of bringing the soul back to the 
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true course, is by bringing it back to allegiance to conscience. 
This in other words is the only true repentance. Appeal to 
self-interest, work upon the feelings, excite the fears as much 
ag we will,_the character is as corrupt as ever until moral 
principle has been infused into it, and conscience has begun 
again to bear sway. 

2d. Religion is the hearty aceap anes of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, with appropriation of his sacrificial work. Even repent- 
ance is not enough ; there must be an interest in atoning blood. 
This is necessary both in order to justification, and also, as 
might be shown, in order to holiness, to the commencement in 
the soul of that life of love and obedience which would have 
been the substance of the Divine requirement, had we never 
sinned. And if this is so, then again, by the very nature of the 
case, preaching must be to the conscience. That central reality 
in the Christian system, the cross of Christ, demands it. The 
death of the Son of God, as the only method by which sins can 
be forgiven, demands it. The sinner must feel his sin; he must 
feel it on that side of it to which the piacular work of Christ is 
related, and which it is intended to remedy; he must feel the 
guilt of sin. And for this conscience must be aroused ; it must 
give in its testimony ; it must preach its sermon’; it must charge 
home upon the sinner the iniquity which he has committed, and 
make him understand the condemnation which hangs over him. 
If he already feels this, then, by an application to the conscience, 
feeling must be pacified ; the appalling storm of guilt confront- 
ing and horrifying the soul’s inner vision, must be washed away. 
The Gospel purely as “Gospel,” is a message more to the moral 
nature, than to any other element in man. It is the guilt-smit- 
ten conscience that craves the blood of Christ. But first the 
craving must be awakened ; for the sinner hides his guilt from his 
own eyes just as long as possible. The attitude of large classes 
of men in theoretical unbelief is a protest against the doctrine of 
guilt. Universalism is such a protest. Unitarianism is such a 
protest, the real animus of which is a denial, not so much of 
the divinity of Christ, as of his piacular work; and behind 
this still, of that which calls for such a work—guilt. The prac- 
tical rejection of Christ by so many, is this denial in another 
form. Men will not acknowledge their guilt. They must then 
be awakened to it; to which end we must preach to the con- 
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science. It matters not how this is done, whether directly, by 
preaching the love and the holiness of God, or indirectly, by 
preaching the Cross; but in some way it must be done. And 
this is the reason: because there is sin to be forgiven; because 
there is guilt to be covered ; because there is reconciliation to be 
affected between rebellious man and the outraged justice of God. 
There is no clearer witness to the truth which we are urging, 
than the central fact of Christianity—the atoning work of Christ. 

III. This method gathers around and incorporates into itself 
whatever is excellent in other methods, while avoiding the ex- 
tremes into which they often run. 

It includes the appeal to reason, but avoids rationalism. 

There must be an appeal to reason on such a subject as reli- 
gion ; and this is taken for granted, in the appeal to the con- 
science. This affords us the only intelligent starting-point. To 
put faith underneath all knowledge is to turn philosophy upside 
down; it is to put the pinnacle at the foundation. It destroys 
faith itself, as an intelligent act, leaving it nothing to build upon. 
Reason acquaints us with the God whom conscience binds us to 
obey; Reason authenticates for us the revelation which con- 
science binds us to listen to. Thus the appeal to conscience 
goes ever hand in hand with the appeal to reason. The duties 
required, rest on the basis of intelligence. And when we are 
endeavoring most earnestly to fasten upon the soul the convic- 
tion of sin, or to stir it up to righteousness, we are proceeding 
with it most emphatically upon principles of reason. ‘Come 
and let us reason together,” is the word. We do not set aside 
in this scheme the thinking part of man; we utilize it in the 
very way that God designs. And we must do so, or we are im- 
mediately brought to a stand. Reason may appropriate justly 
the language of the great Teacher: ‘“ Without me ye can do 
nothing.” 

But when reason goes beyond her bounds, when she leaves 
no place for faith, when she determines to reject everything that 
is beyond her comprehension, then conscience is the power that 
holds her back. No doubt the moral faculty exerts an impor- 
tant influence, simply in helping the mind to just conclusions 
on all the deeper problems presented to it; (and so far as the 
Kantian doctrine elevates this influence into prominence, it con- 
tains a deep truth ; though we believe the antagonism in which 
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it sets the moral to the speculative faculties to be a grave mis- 
take.) But passing this, one thing is certain : conscience holds 
reason. to its legitimate conclusions, and insists upon closing the 
debate when such conclusions have been reached. And con- 
science, more than any other faculty, teaches reason its limits— 
that it must not aspire to solve all mysteries, nor claim to be the 
sole arbiter of truth. There may be unanswered difficulties in 
the argument for a personal God, but conscience bids us disre- 
gard them. God may speak in other ways than through reason, 
aad conscience bids us listen whenever his voice is heard. The 
inspired Word may contain revelations which reason can only 
wonder at, and conscience binds us to receive them. It wel- 
comes the appeal to reason, but will not tolerate rationalism. 
This method includes also an appeal to the fears, but avoids 
terrorism. And this is no small recommendation. For the 
mere appeal to fear is something against which the soul natur- 
ally revolts. It is not only offensive to pride—about which we 
need not be greatly troubled, and to taste—whose protest is bet- 
ter worth listening to, but is after all not decisive—it is of- 
fensive also to the judgment. Intelligence refuses to conceive 
of the moral government of God as a “ Reign of Terror”’—the 
counterpart of the government of Robespierre and his com- 
panions in the French Revolution. Moreover, this appeal fails 
of its object. It is related of the late Dr. McClelland of New 
Brunswick, that, being alone one day with an acquaintance, he 
endeavored with all the earnestness which he could summon to the 
task, to set before him the danger of an irreligious life. And at 
the time he seemed to be successful ; deep anxiety was depicted 
upon the countenance of the listener, and the solemnity of the 
Judgment day seemed to hang over him. But when next this 
person was met, all traces of this feeling had vanished ; his 
countenance had resumed its usual serenity; and his very 
first salutation was: “‘Oh, Dr. McClelland, what an aw/ul scare 
you gave me the other day!” So little permanent effect 
is produced by an excessive appeal to the fears of men. Others 
have observed the same thing. Dr. Hodge remarks that per- 
haps no one text has been more perverted than that favorite one 
with so many—* Knowing, therefore, the terror of the Lord, we 
persuade men.” Hence the conclusion of many that appeals to 
the fears are altogether out of place ; that we should either con- 
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strain men by duty, or win them by love—a conclusion which, in 
its extreme form, we find in such utterances as that of Dr. W. 
H. Murray—* You can’t scare men into religion; there igs no 
surer way of driving them from it; it only disgusts them.” 

But we maintain even on other than biblical grounds (and 
the Bible certainly is conclusive at this point) that there isa 
Jegitimate and effectual appeal to fear. Such an appeal is that 
which enforces the demands of conscience. Though the ex- 
hibition of endless punishment simply by itself may never be 
the means of converting men, and the “fanatic’s hell” may be 
the object of their unstinted scorn, yet these terrors founded 
on the just consequences of sin are a different thing. Men can- 
not be disgusted with them in this connection, because their 
moral natures sympathise with the representation and confirm 
it. It must beso. This makes a government of God’s system 
of dealing with his creatures, and not a mere process of persua- 
sion. Sin and penalty belong together. Punishment as the 
sanction of moral law, even endless punishment, cannot be 
laughed at asa “great scare.” Preaching, which includes this 
feature, will arouse men ; they will respect and fear it; it will 
increase their sense of guilt, which we then first begin to realize, 
when we measure it by the penalty which it incurs. “ Preach- 
ing to the conscience” then incorporates this element at its best. 
It is not identified with it; it simply employs it, as the Bible 
does, leaving to those of a totally different spirit, if they choose; 
to devote themselves to the naked attempt to terrify. 

This method also includes the appeal to the affections, while 
it avoids sentimentalism. 

It has already been seen that there is no antagonism between 
presenting the claims of God, and presenting the excellence and 
glory of his character, the wislom and goodness of his works. 
How can there be? Rather there is the most intimate com- 
munion. We cannot show men that they ought to love God, 
without showing them that God is lovely ; we cannot constrain 
them to gratitude except by presenting the grounds of it in in- 
numerable loving kindnesses and tender mercies. To set before: 
them the infinite perfections of Jehovah, as displayed in all his 
works, is the true method for inspiring them to adoration and 
praise. The exhibition of God which is calculated above all 
others to move the ethical sentimsnt—God in his. unparalleled: 
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sacrifice for our salvation—is the exhibition of him which takes 
the strongest hold upon the sensibilities—which has supremest 
power to “dissolve the heart in tenderness,” and to agitate it 
with uncontrollable emotion. 'To look at man as a moral being, 
is to see everything else that is good and noble and glorious in 
him; it is to see the full image of God. To preach to him as a 
moral being is to preach to intellect, affections, taste, imagina- 
tion—everything that God has put within him under the su- 
premacy of righteousness: While the preacher’s unalterable de- 
termination may be, and ought to be, ‘‘ by manifestation of the 
truth to commend himself to every man’s conscience in the sight 
of God,” he need yield to no man in proclaiming the Divine love. 
Rather it is the peculiar prerogative of such a one to declare this 
love in all its extent and intensity—that “God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son” for it. Such a one 
preaches the Cross, and the Cross stands for law and for love at 
the same time. The appeal is as directly to the emotional na- 
ture as it can be made. We do not set up duty as a machine, 
that it may grind out affections to order. We ask men to love 
God as their own hearts should prompt them to, and as they were 
made to love. This is preaching to the conscience, and it is im- 
possible without the appeal to the affections. 

But it avoids sentimentalism. It avoids that weak and shal- 
low method of attempting to move men in which the tender- 
ness of the Divine Father is divorced from his righteousness, 
and the authority of the moral principle is entirely set aside. It 
avoids especially making wsthetics superior to ethics, presenting 
Christ as one who is forever talking about sparrows and lilies, 
one “who came bringing only flowers,’ as we have recently 
heard it put, and attempting to revolutionize the character of 
man by truths that scarce prick the surface of the heart. It 
avoids putting the main reliance upon poetry and the imagina- 
tion, and a mere superficial play of feeling—a reliance which will 
as certainly betray us, as truth is truth and God is God. This 
is going back two thousand years, and to Hellas, not to Pales- 
tine. The beautiful Phryne, it is said, when she was queening 
it at Athens by her personal charms and accomplishments, was 
brought to trial by that “very religious” people, for impiety. 
The case being likely to go against her, her advocate bethought 
him of an expedient which proved successful. Pausing in the 
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midst of his argument, he suddenly tore away the covering 
which concealed from view the most beautiful bosom in Greece ; 
whereupon a shudder of religious awe went round the room, and 
the court hastened to bring in a verdict of acquittal, lest it 
should be guilty of sacrilege in presuming to condemn such a 
manifest impersonation of divine beauty. 

“Geo. H. Lewes, in his “Autobiography of Goethe” repeats 
this story, and holds it up as a reproach against Christianity, 
that, under the civilization which it has fostered, such an expe- 
dient would be without avail, so thoroughly has the ethical idea 
mastered every other. Precisely. There is no touch of any 
such paganizing sentiment in our religion. We do not worship, 
though we can admire beauty of form or feature. We leave to 
the classic soil from which they sprang, those gods which the 
author of the “Ten Great Religions” has described as “ not so 
moral as those of Buddhism, but vastly more interesting.” We 
leave to the people who bowed down to these gods, that confu- 
sion of ideas which resulted as has been well remarked in but a 
single term, “ To xaAov,” for the good and the beautiful. Elijah 
felt no religious awe in the presence of Jezebel; John felt none 
in the presence of Herodias; Knox none in the presence of 
Mary. And in the same way the ethical principle, pervading 
the gospel message, effectually excludes undue elevation of #s- 
thetics, effectually excludes sentimentalism. 

Still further, this method includes the orderly and systematic 
presentation of truth, but avoids scholasticism. 

For the sympathy of ethics with profound and thorough views 
of truth is indisputable. This in fact is one objection to it, with 
minds which lack depth and penetration. But thorough views 
of truth require thorough treatment, and a systematic method is 
their natural outgrowth. The mind that grasps an idea thor- 
oughly will present it in the same manner. On the other hand, 
when argument and abstraction claim undue consideration, when 
everything is run into a logical mould, and the syllogism fairly 
tyrannizes over common-sense, no surer corrective can be found 
than the conviction of man’s moral dignity and responsibility. 
The preacher who sees a conscience before him to be aroused and 
won, will not allow himself to be occupied with endless hair- 
splitting. He has too solemn and important business on hand. 
He must push past all mere speculative refinements, to give 
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the truth practical power. Thus scholasticism, that curse of 
so much pulpit-discourse, isruled out. The gospel is no subject 
for elaborate trifling. 

TV. It only remains to observe that the method which we ad- 
yocate is the one which has proved most effectual. The history 
of preaching, that is, tells the same story. When the truth has 
been driven home with greatest power upon the conscience, then 
it has produced the greatest results. It has not always 
been successful then. Paul preaching to the ‘‘ gossiping 
philosophers” at Athens, that “God commandeth all men 
everywhere to repent, since he hath appointed a day wherein 
he will judge the world, by that man whom he hath ordained,” 
won only a handful of converts ; and “reasoning of righteous- 
ness, temperance and judgment to come,” he left Felix still wait- 
ing for a more convenient season, though he trembled. But this 
is the method in which the gospel has been preached more suc- 
cessfully than in any other. It was when the Jews were told 
plainly that they had “crucified the Lord of Glory,” and were 
‘‘pricked in their heart” —sharp work ; pierced through the con- 
science, not melted in the affections—that they “received the 
truth and were baptized, three thousand of them.” It was when 
« oreat fear fell upon as many as had heard these things” that 
“believers were the more added unto the Lord; multitudes, 
both of men and women.” “Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou 
me,” was the arrow which brought the proud Jew of Tarsus to 
his knees ; and his wonderful success in gospel work grew out of 
the fact that he filled his quiver with the same weapons, deter- 
mined to “know nothing among men save Jesus Christ, and him 
crucified.” And we believe it to be true, that ministers who do 
not preach to the conscience, cannot feel at home in the company 
of Paul. He preached a Saviour indeed, acceptance with God, 
forgiveness of sins, but it was to souls guilty and perishing ; not 
Christ as the evidence that God is more merciful than just, and 
the atonement only a “ perpetual benefaction,” but “ Christ and 
the atonement as the evidence that he can both be just, and the 
justifier of every one that believeth.” | 

This too was the character of all the early evangelism—the 
work that extended the church so rapidly during the first three 
centuries. “ Good news to sinners,” was the message ; “ peace 
on earth,” but not where there neither was nor could be peace ; 
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only to believing, contrite hearts. We get a false notion of 
what we sometimes hear styled the fresh, joyous, hopeful piety 
of the primitive church, if we imagine that this rested on any 
other foundation than that of a conscience satisfied. 

Follow the work further. What other message than one to 
the conscience would have taken such strong hold of that inflex- 
ible ethical spirit, which had its representative in the Roman char- 
acter? Would the men who yenerated law above all things, have 
set any value upon a doctrine that submerged law under license, 
and was addressed only to the sensibilities? Would the gospel have 
passed by Greece, to win its mightiest triumphs in the imperial 
metropolis, if it had been mainly esthetic or poetic in character? 
And what was the system which awoke the most impassioned 
response in the rugged North-African. Yes, in the whole Latin 
heart? was it Pelagianism, preaching love only, or Augustinian- 
ism, preaching that grace reigns through righteousness? Then, 
what was the Reformation if not awakening of the conscience ? 
Can one know anything about the preaching of that time, 
preaching which burst the bonds of the Papacy over half Eu- 
rope, and more—which broke the fetters of sin from innumera- 
ble souls—the preaching of Zwingle and Luther and Calvin and 
Knox, who does not confess that it went straight to the moral 
nature of men, and by arousing and satisfying that, resulted in 
faith, repentance and holiness? Look at the doctrine around 
which everything centered then! It is not love; it is not faith, 
simply ; it is justification by faith; and the only element in man 
which wants any such doctrine is the ethical. 

Then there was the preaching of the Puritans in England, and of 
the Covenanters in Scotland, and the preaching that was stronger 
than Philip’s armies in the Netherlands—preaching that made 
martyrs by thousands, and godly men by tens of thousands— 
what was it if it was not preaching to the conscience? England 
grew dull and sluggish, and Wesley aroused it by preaching to 
the conscience. New England went the same way; and the 
voice that startled it from its slumbers was the voice of Edwards, 
preaching to the conscience. The unparalleled ingathering of 
A. D. 1740 in this country was due under God to this method of 
presenting the truth; for so preachers did present it everywhere. 

And this review might be brought down further, even to the pre- 
sent generation. All the conspicuous moyements in the Church, 
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not simply down to the times of Edwards, as has recently been 
claimed, but for a hundred years thereafter, had this origin. All 
the conspicuous and influential names in the Church were names 
that represented this principle. But not to particularise, this 
at least deserves notice—the preaching that has resulted most 
in revivals of religion—and we believe that this is the best type 
of preaching ; we believe that we must have revivals, frequent, 
extensive, general, long-continued, the Church growing perma- 
nently into that state which prevails in periods of great awaken- 
ing, before the world will be converted; that the work will never 
be accomplished at the scanty, pitiful rate of increase which 
now rules—the preaching which has resulted most in revivals of 
religion is preaching to the conscience. A “revival” is an 
awakening of the moral sentiment in man. So far as those 
brought into the Church are concerned, it is conviction of sin, 
repentance for sin, and true holiness through faith in Christ, and 
the complete surrender of the soul to God. And the preaching 
which precedes and accompanies it, is addressed to the moral 
sentiment. The appeals to the conscience are intensified. God, 
the Lord of the conscience, seems greater ; disobedience to Him 
seems viler; the judgment seems nearer, and a deeper solemnity 
falls upon souls. Prof. Phelps, of Andover, in his interesting 
volume, Zhe New Birth, tells of a minister who confessed that 
his style of presenting the truth was was not adapted to revivals. 
What a confession! But no man’s is, whatever may have been 
the particular defect in this case, which is not preaching to the 
conscience. This testimony, then, may be added to the rest in 
favor of this method—it is the method that produces revivals, 
the method that is prompted and used by the Spirit of God. 


The readers of the Review will probably have no difficulty in 
seeing the bearing of this discussion. No observing mind can 
have failed to note the changes which have come over pulpit- 
work within even the last decade. Not only may we remark the 
irresolution, the want of directness, of much of the preaching of 
the day, its failure to go straight to the mark, its disposition to 
be occupied with side issues, to attack outworks rather than to 
storm the citadel, but our modern ministry, in many of its re- 
presentatives, lays itself open to criticism of a much more serious 
character. The sinneris by many put upon good terms with him- 
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self. Heis flattered and soothed. His self-love is fed and pam- 
pered. Instead of being awakened he is sung to sleep. His eyes 
are shielded from all the strong, piercing light ; his feet are lifted 
over all the rough and set on all the slippery places ; his soul is 
sheltered from all the tempests. The old doctrines are held, per- 
haps, but they are not preached. Or they are held asa philosophy 
rather than as a religion—a distinction the absurdity of which 
many fail to see. Hume’s criticism upon Berkeley is glibly ap- 
plied to them. “They admit of no answer, but produce no con- 
viction,’ and so they are unceremoniously set aside. Sins are 
rebuked, but not sin; immorality, but not the natural indiffer- 
ence of the heart to religion. Such indifference is denied or 
ignored. Some good exists in every heart; the thing is to un- 
cover and develop it. Christianity thus is cultwre—the culture, 
that is of what is naturally within man, in distinction from a re- 
newing work, for there is, of course, a good sense in which this 
term culture may be employed. “Manhood” is the ideal to be 
set before our congregations, the manhood which the bearer, at 
any rate, construcs into a substitute for a work of grace. And 
all this is paraded asa great improvement. A leader of opinion 
says: “The world has come (alas, that it should be at so late a 
day!) to a comprehension of what the founder of our religion 
intended by it.”... ‘The modern preacher, instead of re- 
garding Christianity solely as a system of belief and faith (as if 
any one ever did that!) and making himself the narrow ex- 
pounder of a creed, broadens into a critic and cultivator of human 
motive and character. His object is not so much to save men, 
as to make them worth saving.” 

In short, the tendency is to preach not to the conscience, but 
to the imagination, the taste, the manly instincts, the generous 
side of human nature. We do not mean that pulpit utterance 
is generally of this character ; but there is a Jeaning in this di- 
rection, and increasingly so. 

And what we have to say of such alleged improvements is, 
that they are not the gospel. The change is not one of form, 
while the substance remains; the substance itself is taken away. 
The picture of the human heart which this style of preaching 
presents, is not the truthful delineation of its apostacy and tur- 
pitude, which the pencil of inspiration furnishes. The cross 
which it holds up is not “the cursed tree on which the Lord of 
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Glory hung and suffered, to satisfy the demands of eternal jus- 
tice, but a mere decorative ornament, like that on the breast of 
Belinda, ‘ which Jews might kiss and infidels adore’-—the beau- 
tiful symbol of divine indifference and forbearance, while there 
is a studious avoidance of all judicial aspects and relations.’%* 
The appeal which this preaching makes is not calculated to sub- 
due the natural heart, and bring the sinner to the Saviour in 
genuine faith and repentance. It.does not set forth the sub- 
stance of the Christian system, and is not in sympathy with the 
word of God. 

A young ministerial friend of ours who thinks he knows what 
he is about, tells us that the popular preachers are those who 
send away “glad congregations’; and so he intends to send 
away glad congregations too. But how? By preaching the 
good news of salvation for sinners? If so no one will object. 
But it is another thing if the sin and condemnation are covered 
up, in order that the soul may have gladness. And we contend 
that no one can send away a soul with gladness from a faithful 
presentation of Christian truth, except as it is through a sense 
of sins forgiven, and of reconciliation with God through Christ. 
A “glad congregation” on aay other basis than this, is a congre- 
gation of infatuated people. 

And we find occasion to say something also about the way 
in which this style has been apologized for. We have little 
patience, we confess, with the idea that a man’s mental habits 
and sympathies are an excuse for his preaching an emasculated 
gospel ; and none at all with the doctrine that in order to concil- 
iate men to the truth, we must feed them with error. If aman 
is fitted to proclaim the gospel, the poetry in his nature will 
glorify it, it will not alter it ; and while nothing but the truth can 
do the work of the truth, so there is nothing like plain dealing 
to win the respect and confidence of men. 

Besides, if any man supposes that the natural heart can be 
made to love the evangelical system, he is sadly mistaken. It 
can be made to believe it, to respect it, to feel its deep need of 
it, to tremble before it, but not to love it, except by renewing 
grace. The words of Christ should warn us: “If ye were of 
the world, the world would love his own,” and we should be on 


* Sermons to the Nat. Man, preface, p. vii, 
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our guard lest that which worldly men are so fond of, may be 
itself worldly. Speaking the truth in love is the only legitimate 
course. He who goes about to soften the gospel wins no one; he 
only makes the tasks of the faithful ambassador all the harder. 
The recent language of Professor Christlieb will perhaps be 
quoted to us: “It must be confessed that the church theology 
of the last century deserves the chief blame for the general apos- 
tacy which then began from the Christian faith.” But we are 
not shaken; though we greatly admire Professor Christlieb. 
And we doubt if the learned professor himself would feel greatly 
flattered to see this language applied to the support of “liberal” 
Christianity. 

We deny then that men are just “coming to a comprehension 
of Christianity,” and believe it more truthful to say that they 
who talk thus are losing it. We deny that the pulpit is just 
learning how to preach; rather they who say this are forgetting 
how. We deny that the preacher of the past has regarded Chris- 
tianity solely as a system of belief and faith, and has made him- 
self the narrow expounder of a creed. We deny that the preach- 
er now for the first time, broadens into a critic and cultivator of 
human motive and character. ‘The profoundest criticism of hu- 
man motive and character is that of the New Testament itself, 
and of the New Testament preaching throughout the centuries. 
Modern preaching, so far as it differs from this, is mere sciolism 
in comparison. We deny that change is needed in the general 
“proportion of faith” in presenting the trath which the church 
has followed for eighteen hundred years. The mere outward 
and rhetorical style of preaching may change, with changing 
times, and must, in order to efficiency ; but not the method as 
respects rightly dividing the word of truth. If the gospel 
preached as the Apostles, fathers and reformers preached it, is 
not the true gospel, it is hardly worth our while to inquire what 
that gospel is. 

A further thought is—the encouragement which the gospel 
minister may have in prosecuting his work according to the true 
rule. This method, faithfully followed, will bring success. Men 
may dislike it—they do dislike it. They dislike to be probed 
with the truth, to have duty so fearlessly set before them, to be 
told go plainly of sin, and to have to face so constantly the holi- 


ness of God. And this may bring temporary discouragement, 
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Opposition may arise. “ Waning congregations,” as Spurgeon 
says, may be the result. The preachers to self-love may draw 
the crowds. And yet there is that, after all, in this old message, 
which holds men like a spell, which draws them within the cir- 
cle of its influence in spite of themselves; while to those whom 
it reaches it will do good, and it is the only thing that will. Let 
us cling to it. This will set new currents of life flowing in our 
congregations ; for it is the method prompted and used by the 
Divine Renewer and Sanctifier; this will win for our utterances 
something more than the admiration which mere eloquence in- 
spires—interest, anxious, solemn interest in the truth itself. 
Religion will revive; the waning congregations will wax strong 
again, andthe supremacy of conscience will be restored. - 


Art, IL--THE MODERN THEORY OF FORCES. 
By R. B, Weucx, LL.D., Union College. 


In this article we purpose to examine the modern theory of 
forces in the light of its own definitions, its consequences and its 
confessions ; leaving to the future the examination of the theory 
in the light of consciousness, reason, and revelation. 

The theory of force is as old as the process of speculation. 
But the theory of forces as applied to the great questions of 
physics and philosophy is of modern origin. 

This proposes not only to explain the phenomena of nature, 
but to solve the problem of being—to tell us what is, and how it 
is—what is primitive and what derivative—where the process of 
derivation began, and how, and how it proceeds, including with- 
in its range, not only matter and mind, but problems of life and. 
liberty, and morality and religion. 

Wide as is this range, it is to be penetrated everywhere by the 
light of science, which is to guide the explorer in every direction 
to the desired solution. In this bold venture science claims to 
be positive, and to rest solely upon demonstration. 

The canon proclaimed as regulative, at least theoretically reg- 
ulative, is: “In positive science nothing can be assumed.” 
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How this canon is observed, and this claim is maintained by 
the modern theory of forces, will the better appear as we ad- 
vance. 

Observation and experiment have ascertained the conyertibil- 
ity of heat, light, electricity, magnetism, chemical affinity, ete. 
Hence has been deduced the principle of the correlation of 
forces. And, as these forces are only transmuted, not destroyed, 
by this correlation, another principle has been deduced—the 
conservation of energy, or the indestructibility of force. Inde- 
structibility relates to the quantity of force; convertibility re- 
lates to the quality of force. 

For ourselves, we are ready to admit that there is a theory of 
forces which is both ultimate and unquestionable—that there is 
an equivalence and a correlation of forces which the world has 
been only too slow to recognize—that the conservation of force 
ig a principle which science may well maintain—that the persist- 
ence of force, if properly explained, must commend itself to uni- 
versal acceptance, and that the doctrine of evolution, if relieved 
of absurdities, is valid. But this conclusion turns, mainly, upon 
the conception of forces and the scope of their correlation, and 
involves the essential question, whether life and mind are forces, 
@ question which runs through the entire discussion. , 

It will be remembered that Prof. Grove, among the first to in- 
troduce the terms correlation and conservation, speaks of forces 
as related to matter, and the conservation and correlation of 
forces as confined within the range of material nature. (See his 
Lecture, 1842, quoted approvingly by himself in later lectures.) 

M. Faraday, who regarded the conservation and correlation of 
forces as the highest law hitherto discovered in physics, also 
employed the term force as related to matter, and applied corre- 
lation and conservation of forces within the range of material 
nature. 

We are ready not only to accept but to maintain this view of 
the correlation and conservation of forces as presented by 
Grove and Faraday, and other earlier advocates of the theory of 
forces. 

But within the last decade the notion of force has been en- 
larged, and the scope of correlation has been extended far be-~ 


yond the realm of matter. 
Although the general principle is correct, viz. : Conservation: 
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and Correlation ; yet, the theory of forces, amplified as it is, and 
diverse and contradictory as we shall see, shows how immature 
are many of the notions on this subject, and how easy it is in 
the enthusiasm of scientific speculation to fall into error in ap- 
plying the general principle. 

Let us examine this theory in the light of its own definitions. 
While these definitions should be clear they should not be con- 
tradictory. They should mark at once the precise and the per- 
manent limit to the application of the theory. It is preposte- 
rous to talk of the correlation of forces without understanding 
what force is. It is still more preposterous to talk of forces as 
affections of matter without understanding what matter is— 
whether force is matter, and whether mind, as some affirm,is the 
most highly concentrated force. 

In the slightest hazard we cannot submit to guidance which 
does not know its own way. 4 fortiori we can not commit our- 
selves to unwitting guidance, when the very nature of matter and 
mind are involved, when our own origin and destiny, the very 
origin and destiny of thought and being, are involved. 

According to Mr. Grove, force, though so subtle as to elude 
the senses, is real and causal—the producer or cause of motion; 
passim.) 

While this definition may apply in dynamics, it is evidently 
inadequate in statics, as Mr. Grove himself admits, “in the case 
of equilibrium of two arms of a balance’; and so, we may add, 
in every case of statics where balanced forces of indefinite degree 
may produce static repose in any degree. 

Dr. Mayer, of Heilbronn, in his paper on “ The Forced of In- 
organic Nature,” p. 251, says: “The term force conveys the 
idea of something walcte and hypothetical.” 

On the other hand he tells us, p. 252, that “forces are inde- 
structible, convertible, imponderable objects.” 

Dr. Bray, in his Anthropology, ete., p. 164, declares with 
scientific enthusiasm: “ Force is everything.” And, doubtless, 
to be more explicit he says on p. 220, “The scientific idea of 
force is the idea of as pure and mysterious a unity as the one of 
Parmenides. It is a noumenal integer phenomenally differen- 
tiated into the glittering universe of things.” 

It is a relief to turn from this dazzling Abanition to the milder 


utterance of Faraday: “ What I mean by the word force is, the 
cause of a physical action.” 
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As this restricts the effect to the limit of physics, so it would 
seem to restrict the cause—though the statement is indefinite. 

Dr. Bastian, in his labored work on “Force and Matter,” I. 
p. 4, explains force to be a mode of motion, differing again from 
all that precede him in regarding force as neither effect nor 
cause, but as the mode of an effect. 

Herbert Spencer, First Princ., p. 266, says: “ Force, as we 
know it, can be regarded only as a certain conditioned effect of 
the unconditioned cause, as the relative reality, indicating to us 
an absolute reality by which it is immediately produced.” And 
Prof. Barker, as if deliberately to increase the confusion, says in 
a lecture devoted to the elucidation of this subject: “ By actual 
energy as contradistinguished from potential energy is meant 
motion. It is in this latter sense that we shall use the word 
force in this lecture.’ (Correlation of the Vital and Physical 
Forces, p. 7.) 

This is a sample of definitions which could be greatly ex- 
tended. And, yet, under threat of censure from this school of 
“ more advanced thinkers,” as Prof. Barker styles them, we are 
required to adopt their theory of forces. 

From these confused and contradictory definitions of force, we 
turn to the view of matter as presented by this modern theory. 
Does it distinguish or identify matter and force ? 

As we have already seen, Mr. Grove says, “ Forces are the af- 
fections of matter,” thus distinguishing between the two; while 
Faraday declares, “matter is force,’ thus identifying the two. 
Faraday reached this decision, as we learn from his “Life and 
Letters,” after the maturer experience of a life spent in scien- 
tific observation, pushing his analysis to the ultimate conclusion 
that the “atoms of matter are centres of force.” 

Winslow says, p. 70, “ Matter is of itself a mere vehicle. Its 
fundamental nature is to possess and hold force as a bladder 
holds water; a sack, meal.” 

Balfour Stewart,in his very recent work on “The Conserva- 
tion of Energy,” says, p. 133, “ Matter is essentially dynamic.” 

Bastian, one of the most radical supporters of the modern 
theory of forces, says “Forces are the qualities of matter”; while 
Bray, no less radical than Bastian, says “ Matter is force.” 

Professor Spiller, (see Popular Science Monthly, Jan. 1874, p. 

851), asserts that “no material constituent of a body, no atom, 
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is in itself originally endowed with force, but that every such 
atom is absolutely dead and without any inherent power to act 
at a distance.” 

He fundamentally distinguishes matter and force, and goes on 
to show that force is an entity having an existence substantial 
and independent of matter. 

And among the latest utterances in the same direction, Prof. 
Stallo (P. S. Monthly, p. 351), condemns both the hypothesis of 
“corpuscular atoms” as advocated by Spiller and others, and 
the hypotlesis of “centre of forces” as advocated by Faraday 
and others; and to complete the confusion in regard both to 
force and matter, affirms that there is no force without matter, 
and no matter without force, but that neither of these elements 
has any reality as such.” 

We confess our inadequacy to adopt these contradictory defi- 
nitions, as well as our growing suspicion of a theory built upon 
such a foundation. 

Like disagreement prevails among this school of scientists in 
regard to Life. 

“What is its origin,” Prof. Tiedemann declares, “is beyond 
the range of experiment.” Dr. Bastian declares life to be “the 
result of molecular combination,” and together with his coterie 
vociferously teaches archebiosis—the old theory of Needham 
and Redi, and older still of Ovid and Lucretius, that “ living 
things can take origin from non-living materials.” 

While another coterie as vociferously deny archebiosis and 
teach panspermism—the theory of Spallanzaniand Bonnet, etc., 
that the atmosphere bears with it everywhere the germs of infu- 
sorial animalcule and of other organic forms, from which gene- 
ration proceeds, generation apparently but not really sponta- 
neous. 

“Life,” says Schelling, “is the tendency to individuation.” 
Herbert Spencer says, “ Life is the continuous adjustment of in- 
ternal relations to external relations.” 

Dr. Meissner, who informs us that he had “succeeded in di- 
rectly producing life in inanimate bodies,” and therefore ought 
to know, says “ Life is but motion.” 

We had supposed it neither difficult nor uncommon to trans- 
mit motion to inanimate bodies; but this error Dr. Meissner 
would promptly correct by the oracular announcement, that 
“motion is an actual tangible substance.” 
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Prof. Owen says: “Life is a sound expressing the sum of liv- 
ing phenomena.” 

Now, we are arrested by the advocacy of epigenesis, with 
the rallying cry from its supporters: “Omne vivum ex ovo,” 
with an occasional modification : “ Omne vivum ex vivo.” Anon, 
the adverse claims of heterogenesis gain the ascendant; and, 
now, homogenesis increases the confusion. Discord becomes 
contagious as the scientific coteries concentrate upon their favor- 
ite and diverse issues—biosis and archebiosis, spontanicity and 
heredity, homogenesis and heterogenesis and epigenesis and 
pangenesis. 

Dr. Bastian concluded that he had produced “ truly organized 
plants and small ciliated infusoria” out of inorganic matter. But 
Schultz and Dalle claimed to correct the hasty conclusion by 
their failure to vitalize lifeless matter, organic or inorganic. 

Dr. Bray declares that life proceeds only from life; while Mr. 
" Crosse, it will be remembered by the readers of “The Vestiges 
of Creation,” by a solution of silex in water, created the late 
lamented insect, so precocious that it promptly became a shining 
mark for death, but which during its brief and brilliant life re- 
ceived the name of its fond Creator—Acarus Crossii—the first, 
alas, I believe, the only one of his spontaneous offspring. 

On the one hand are arrayed “the advanced thinkers” from 
Lamarck and Burdach to Bastian and Pouchet. 

On the other hand are arrayed “the advanced thinkers” from 
Schwann and Schultz to Pasteur and Duthiers. 

But this discord is aggravated by the special disagreement of 
what were deemed friends in the larger strife. Hven Pouchet 
cannot agree with Bastian, nor Burdach with Lamarck. 

Pineau in 1845, as he tells us, actually watched, step by step, 
the heterogenetic origin and development of one microscopic 
fungus, the penicilium glaucum, and of two infusoria, a vorticella 
and a monas lens! ! 

While the materialistic Biichner says of life: “The final re- 
sults are separated from the original causes by such a number 
of intermediate links that their connection is not easily es- 
tablished.” 

And Bray, one of the most advanced of “the more advanced 
thinkers,” says, “ Life, so far as we yet know, proceeds only from 
- life’; and he quotes in confirmation the statement of Prof. 
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Huxley, that “constructive chemistry could do nothing without 
the influence of pre-existing living protoplasm.” (Bray, p. 34.) 

But we need not multiply instances of disagreement and con- 
tradiction among’ these modern theorists on life and matter and 
force. 

Vagueness in the general statement allows apparent agree- 
ment; and verbal legerdemain serves the double purpose of re- 
lieving the initiated, and deceiving the uninitiated. 

It is under the cover of such indefiniteness that an illicit pro- 
cess has crept in which would forsooth clandestinely commit us 
all, and all things, to a vague theory of the correlation and con- 
servation of forces. It is because of this very indefiniteness of 
terms that so many vagrant and diverse theorizers can be clas- 
sified as members of this modern school of scientists. Precision 
would greatly check the enthusiasm of their support and their 
mutual admiration. And, yet, with a charitable profession that 
would hide a multitude of faults, and at the same time prevent 
scrutiny from without and from within, Prof. Youmans indus- 
triously heralds the new scientific brotherhood with this an- 
nouncement: “It is now an axiom that not he who guesses is to 
be adjudged the true discoverer, but he who demonstrates the 
new truth.” 

This confusion would be comparatively harmless and insigni- 
ficant, like the play at blind man’s buff, did it concern only the 
players. While this theory confined itself to the material field, 
if not helpful, it was at least harmless. Although it could not 
agree upon a definition of force, nor of matter, nor of forces— 
now distinguishing and now identifying that which it had just 
distinguished, and so plunging itself and those who relied upon 
it into inextricable confusion ; yet the speculative and the prac- 
tical thinker remained unaffected—accepting the conclusions of 
this theory, and disregarding its verbal contradictions—as hither-. 
to, 80 now, applying forces freely and converting them into each 
other as occasion demanded. 

But overstepping this limit and applying its hypothesis to life 
and thought, this modern theory of forces by its rough play of 
confused definitions and eager generalizations, and scientific 
‘dogmatizing, can but work mischief; for, though it cannot tell 
what force is, nor what is matter, nor what are forces; yet, it 
declares that vitality and thought, life and mind, are the same as. 
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matter—forces the same in kind as physical forees—thus de- 
stroying all fundamental distinctions ; correlating thought with 
heat, choice with physical compulsion, and life with ine sweep 
of a lever ; correlating, confounding, human morality with mate- 
rial feebionar, freedom with fate, moral government with natu- 
ral necessity ; in a word, making life and mind material, the 
same in kind as a stock or a stone, imperiling, at once, moral 
government, human responsibility and individual freedom. 

Such is the scope of the theory logically implied and openly 
avowed. 

That I do not overstate this, a few references will abundantly 
prove. 

Dr. Maudsley in his “Physiology and Pathology of the Mind,” 
styles mind “the highest development of force,” where it appears 
in its most compressed form as consciousness. 

Dr. Hammond in his “ Physics and Physiology of Spiritual- 
ism” says: “Mind is a force, the result of nervous action.” 

Dr. Bray in his ‘‘Manual of Anthropology” says concisely : 
“Mind is force.” In the same category he places heat, light, 
electricity, chemical affinity, life and mind, as forces known to 
us only in their modes of motion ; and, as we have already seen, 
characterizes heat as the most diffuse, and mind as the most con- 
densed form of force. ‘Therefore mental philosophy becomes 
a pure system of dynamics or measuring of forces.” 

Prof. Youmans, after enumerating the forces manifested in the 
living system—mechanical, chemical, thermal, luminous, electric, 
nervous, sensory, emotional, and intellectual, asserts: “That 
these forces are perfectly cobrdinated. . . . does not admit 
of doubt. ” And, kindling with enthusiam, he exclaims: “ This 
~ law of force spans all others of existence, not only governing the 
motion of planets, but ruling the actions and relations of men.” 
(Correlation, etc., p. xli.) 

Moleschott declares: “‘ Thought is a motion of matter.” 

Biichner, in his work on “Force and Matter,” clamorously 
ayows blank materialism and proposes to establish the identity 
of the laws of thought with the mechanical laws of external na- 
ture, and concludes with this materialistic quotation: “The 
senses are the source of all truth and of all error, and the human 
mind is the product of the change of matter.” 

Carl Vogt courageously pressing the modern theory of forces 
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to its logical materialistic limit, asserts that thought is a seere- 
tion of the brain, that ‘just as the liver secretes bile, so the 
brain secretes thought.” 

Herbert says: “Those modes of the unknowable which we 
call motion, heat, light, chemical affinity, etc., are alike transfor- 
mable into each other, and into those modes of the unknowable 
which we distinguish as sensation, emotion, thought; those in 
their turns being directly and indirectly re-transformable into 
the original shapes.” 

Prof. Youmans does not, indeed, claim that this has been 
proved, only that “it seems abundantly evident.” As if willing 
to set logic at defiance, he argues thus: “If the forces are cor- 
related in organic growth and nutrition, they must be inorganic 
action; and thus human activity in all its forms is brought 
within the operation of this law’—the correlation of forces. 
Even the logic of the most modern science must rebuke the 
rashness of such a defence. Apparently rebuked by his own re- 
flection, he offers this apology: “From the great complexity of 
the conditions, the same exactness will not, of course, be expect- 
ed here as in the inorganic field.” 

We would say—the greatness of the issue involved demands 
at least equal exactness. We commend to the careful considera- 
tion of the professor, his own axiom marked with his own em- 
phasis : “Not he who guesses is to be adjudged the true discover- 
er, but hewho demonstrates the new truth.”—p. xvi. 

Prof. Barker supplements the want of demonstration by this 
appeal: “Can we longer refuse to believe that our thought is in 
some way correlated to the natural forces? And this,” he signifi- 
cantly adds, “‘and this even in face of the fact that it has never 
yet been measured.” 

Really the refusal does not seem to us difficult; indeed, ac- 
cording to the axiom of popular science announced by the Amer- 
ican editor, it seems to us obligatory. Verily, the supporters of 
the modern theory of forces exhibit remarkable facility of belief 
in this direction. 

Their readiness to adopt the modern theory awakens, the sus- 
picion of a zal not according to knowledge. They may mode- 
rate their zeal by reflecting upon the involuntary confession of 
Prof. Tyndall! “The passage from the physics of the brain to 
the corresponding facts of consciousness is unthinkable ors 
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upon the friendly warning of Dr. Bray: ‘“ There is no bridge 
from physics to metaphysics—there is no road that way; the 
only road is from metaphysics to physics.” 

It is not at all surprisjng that Prof. Barker, in view of the dif- 
ficulty in his line of advance, should prefer appeal to demonstra- 
tion. An authority on this point whom Prof. Barker will neither 
gainsay, nor suspect of unfriendly prejudice, Dr. Bastian, frankly 
admits that “however probable it may be that what we know 
as sensation and thought are as truly the direct results of the 
molecular activity of certain nerve-centres, as mechanical energy 
is the direct result of a muscle, this cannot be proved.” (The 
Beginnings of Life, I. p. 46.) 

While Herbert Spencer, for whose authority Prof. Barker will 
entertain no less regard, favorably discussing this very question 
(Princes. of Psychology, 1869, p. 194), asserts: “There is no 
fixed or even approximate quantitative. relation between the 
amount of molecular transformation in the sentient centre 
and the peripheral disturbance originally causing it. Be- 
tween the outer force and the inner feeling it excites, there 
is no such correlation as that which the physicist calls equiva- 
lence—nay, the two do not even maintain an unvarying propor- 
tion. Equal amounts of the same force arouse different amounts 
of the same feeling, if the circumstances differ. Only while all the 
conditions remain constant is there something like a coustant 
ratio between the physical antecedent and the Bieta con- 
sequent.” 

At this essential point the case requires, and we dena a 
precise statement of the correlation if it exist, and an exact 
quantitative estimate of the relation assumed by this theory. 

On the contrary, we are met by the admissions of Barker, and 
Bastian, and Bray, and Spencer, and Tyndall, that itis a hope- 
less attempt to establish anything like a quantitative estimate. 

Thus the modern theory of forces breaks down of its own 
weakness at its very entrance upon this disputed field. Viewed 
in the light of its own definitions and consequences and confes- 
sions, it is inevitably condemned; awaiting greater condemna- 
tion, as we shall see, when viewed in the higher light of: con- 
sciousness and reason and revelation. 

It may well be questioned whether this modern theery of | 


forces would ever have received the advocacy of such confessors, 
3 
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were not the theory supposed to be serviceable to another, dear 
as a nursling to this school of thinkers—a theory of evolution. 
But it is quite illogical and imprudent to support a fallacy in 
order to maintain a dependent hypothesis. A fallacy can be 
serviceable only in maintaining a fiction, like this counterfeit 
theory of evolution—for there is a theory of evolution that is 
true. 

If, we ask, the modern theory of forces proves so defective and 
treacherous on the very margin of this disputed territory in esti- 
mating the quantitative equivalent of the nervous system, “ be- 
cause the manifestations of this activity are so subtle and 
eluding,” what must be its more disastrous failure when the 
complication is increased by the addition of other factors no less 
elusive; such as muscular activity mingling with nervous, and 
physical nutrition mingling with both, and yet other factors no 
less elusive and still more subtle—consciousness and volition 
and conscience and reason ! 


Art. III.—THE BUDDHIST AND: CHRISTIAN IDEAS OF 
HELL. 


By Rev. Joun OaprEn Gorpon, Rensselaerville, N. Y. 


Ir 18 quite refreshing to hear some, who look upon the com- 
mon orthodox opinion of the condition of the wicked in the world 
to come as simply horrible, praising Buddhism as a mild system 
of faith and practice. Mild, it is, in many respects. There are 
few of us who cannot learn many things from its high-toned 
morality. “The Modern Buddhist,” the work of a Siamese no- 
bleman, is worthy of our admiration, and well repays careful 
study. But, while én it we find a lofty, and, in many cases, pure 
feeling, there are some Buddhist teachings which are, to even 
the most severe orthodoxy, simply horrible in their declarations 
in reference to hell, and the terrible punishments there inflicted. 
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He who turns from the Bible because of its doctrine of punish- 
ments, can find no comfort in the Buddhist Scriptures. It is 
hike the change from Solomon to Rehoboam. In place of being 
chastised with whips, its victims are scourged with scorpions. 
Dante wrote on the portal of his hell; 

‘¢ All hope abandon ye who enter here.” 


Buddhism calls one of its hells “no intermission.” Dante 
passed through the abodes of the lost, and after, as he walked 
the street, men shuddered as they passed him whose very face 
marked him as the man who had been in hell. No wonder that 
the horrors he imagined left their mark upon his face; but he 
thought out nothing so fearful, as the woes that the Buddhist 
Scriptures foretell, for those who here live wicked lives. 

Dante, after passing through such dreams, was still, though 
marked, aman. He who goes through the Buddhist Inferno, 
passes out, not in the likeness of a man, but “ under the form of 
some great, crawling creature, which gropes along on its belly.’”’* 
No wonder! Such sights, and scenes, and sufferings are surely 
enough to change man into aworm! Afterwards it is born as “a 
human creature, either deaf or blind, or leprous; during five 
hundred generations ever diseased and miserable.” 

The accounts of the sufferings in their numerous places of 
punishment are such as only the ingenuity of China and India, 
long famous for their skill in punishment, could bring forth. 
Italian skill in the art of torture has nothing to teach these gen- 
tle Orientals. The Holy Office of the Inquisition might well 
have gone to school to them. Doubtless it did. 

The Eastern mind is fond of large numbers. When it invents, 
it invents on the grand scale. And it doubles and multiplies 
results, until in a few moments it reaches a product altogether 
staggering to our more prosaic minds. It counts its hells by the 
hundred thousand. The term of existence ia the first of them 
seems to us to be the greatest that can by any possibility be 
imagined ; and then to our astonishment the next one is double 
that number, and the next doubles again, and then they multi- 
ply, and before one knows it he arrives at a product that it is 
awful to think of simply writing out. De Quincy tells of the 


* «A Oatena of Buddhist Scriptures, from the Chinese,” by Samuel Beal. Lon- 
don: Triibner & Co. From which this account is mainly drawn. 
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granite pillar in Ceylon, whose existence measures the duration 
of the world. So long as it lasts this earth is to exist. “The 
pillar measures” he says, “six feet by six, 7. e. thirty-six square 
feet, on the flat tablet of its horizontal surface, and in height 
several riyanas, (which are Ceylonsese cubits of eighteen inches 
each.) Once in every hundred years an angel visits this granite 
pillar. In his soundless flight across it, he suffers the hem of 
his impalpable robe to sweep the surface as softly as a moon- 
beam. And that is all the attrition which this sacred granite re- 
ceives in the course of a century; and this is all the progress 
which we, poor children of earth, make towards the exhaustion 
of our earthly imprisonment.” 

The period during which the pillar is wasting away is called a 
“kalpa.” It cannot be measured by years, and so they make 
comparisons in order to show its extent. Now, it would seem as 
though this were enough in the way of time. But when they 
compute the time that a very wicked man must stay in hell, com- 
parisons are not equal to the occasion, and so they turn to their 
arithmetic and multiply kalpas by kalpas, and then by numbers. 
There are two kinds of kalpas, the great, and the small, which 
bear somewhat the same relation as our prophetic days, which 
stand for years, and our ordinary days. When one speaks of 
“great kalpas,” he disposes of time far more expeditiously than 
“ seven league boots” do of space. Now, if a man “ has trans- 
gressed in the worst particulars,then his sufferings shall endure for 
eighty-four thousand great kalpas.” That certainly does not come 
far short of the “ for ever and ever” of the Bible. Surely that is 
long enough for any one to suffer. But no. That is only part 
of his punishment. He undergoes suffering so long as that in 
the “Avitchi” hell. When that term of years expires, he looks 
forward to other hells in which he must live. He must pass into 
at least one of the “cold hells.” If he is so fortunate as to enter 
the one which lasts for the shortest time, he will only be forced 
to remain during the time that it would take to carry off a pile 
containing twenty pecks of hemp-seed, it being understood that 
a man may only carry off one of these seeds every hundred 
years !!! 

Somebody has computed the number of years in a kalpa. The 
computation cannot, for obvious reasons, be perfectly accurate, 

but in the large amounts with which we are dealing, a few mil- 
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lions or billions of years one way or another make but little dif- 
ference. A great kalfa is computed at about 134,400 myriads 
of years. 

A particularly bad man at the moment of his death is Ied 
away to hell. If he does not pass through other hells first, and 
is consigned to “ Avitchi,” there he remains in suffering for 
eighty-four thousand great kalpas. Reducing to years it amounts 
to 84,000 x 134,400 x 10,000, which gives a row of fifteen figures 
as the number of years there spent; or, one may say, it lasts 
112,896 billions of years. Then, for his next punishment one 
must add in the term of years represented by the pile of hemp- 
seed. And then one adds 8,000,000 years for a time spent in 
black darkness where he sees nothing. And the product is the 
number of years punishment may last for a man. Perhaps in 
place of the periods just spoken of there may be a great number 
of such ages. 

And yet “the forever and ever” of the Bible is hard of belief! 
Higher mathematics may recognize a difference between infinity 
and this term of years, but really it would seem that in the eyes 
of most of us, the doctrine of the Buddhist punishment differs 
but little in point of duration from that ofthe Bible. “Butit ends 
some time,” they say. But in what a condition it leaves a man, 
bringing him back to this earth a crawling creature ; and, after 
that stage of existence has worn itself out, leaving him blind, or 
deaf, or leprous, and miserable, and diseased for long genera- 
tions. “And then?” What happens then, depends. 

It is a great mistake to imagine that nothing happens to a 
man during all this time. When one remembers how the very 
men who praise Buddhism most highly, shudder at the thonght 
of the lake burning with fire and brimstone, and how they doubt 
revelation because of its teachings in regard to the sufferings of 
the wicked, one cannot but think that in turning to this highly 
lauded religion, they almost literally jump from the frying pan 
into the fire. If any one draws back at the “ torment that never 
ceaseth” he can find but little comfort in Buddhist promises. The 
death of our Saviour was awe-inspiring, terrible. The cheap 
colored lithographs of that event that we sometimes see in 
shop windows are merely frightful. And thatisthe term that 
applies to the Buddhist tortures. They are frightful. 

Probably the great work of Dante is the most fearful pic- 
ture of sufferings painted by any Christian. The lake of boil- 
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ing pitch; the fate of those immersed in filth and mire; the 
suicide flying the fangs of black and fearful mastiffs ; the cove- 
tous crushed by heavy weights ; the poor victims hanging heads 
down, while on their feet—“from heel to joint glided the 
flames ;” the poetic retribution of false prophets, whose faces 
reversed, forbid their looking forwards, and force them ever to 
walk backwards; the hypocrites with their caps overlaid with 
gold, but “leaden all within,” and then the cold circle where, 

‘Blue pinched, and shrined in ice, the spirits stood, 

“ Moving their teeth in shrill note like the stork:” 
—it all gives the most terrible picture of sufferings we know of. 
Christianity refuses to receive it as other than poetical. The 
Bible enters into no such details. 

But in the Rev. Mr. Beal’s “ Catena of Buddhist Scriptures,” 
there are translations from their sacred books that far out-— 
Dante, Dante. When a bad man arrives at the last moment of 
his life, ‘he sees the infernal lictors brandishing their cruel 
maces, scowling at him, accusing him! MHandcuffed they lead 
him away! He hears the sounds of his own piteous cries for 
mercy! He sees the rivers of fire, the scalding boilers, the 
spiked hills, the trees covered with knives—every misery in 
succession which he must endure.’ In the “burning hells,” 
the tortures are fiendish. The poor wretches consigned to them 
“are lashed with burning iron wires, their imbs hacked with 
iron hatchets, their bones slowly sawn asunder with iron saws.” 
Some have “their bones and flesh crushed by the falling of 
mountains upon them; iron elephants stamp others to pieces ; 
others are bruised in iron mortars, until their blood and secre- 
tions flow out.” Others are cast into red-hot pans “ and roasted 
and fried over and over again.” Some of the guilty are cast 
into burning lakes, whence great spikes on which they are im- 
paled prevent their escaping. Poisonous blasts, fearful scourg- 
ings, copper dogs, monsters belching forth fire, bubbling filth, 
all lend their terrors to the scene. But even this is not the 
worst. Far from it. Their imaginations simply reached their 
limits, and words failed them, so it is coolly announced that 
“the miseries of Avitchi are thousands of myriads of times worse 
than those of the former seven hells,’ whose comparatively mild 
code of punishment has just been referred to!!! With an in- 
genuity well known to the benign institution of the Inquisition, 
and we had supposed to that alone, some of “ the modes of .tor- 
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ture are so arranged that each miserable victim stretched out 
on the rack, beholds thousands of others undergoing still more 
excruciating torments, which await him in turn.” 

One of Dante’s most famous descriptions is that of those 
poor wretches so heavily weighted with stones that, bent almost 
double 

—‘‘it seemed 
‘* As he who showed most patience in his look, 
‘* Wailing exclaimed, ‘I can endure no more.’ ” 
Buddhism rivals even that intensity of expression as it tells of 
those who are slowly being hacked in pieces, their flesh torn, 
their bodies little by little cut away, until at last, stretched on 
the ground with cold winds sweeping over them, and death 
damps on their brows, with joy they hail the approach of death, 
and think themselves almost freed from their torments. ‘“'The 
unhappy wretches had thought within themselves: Now, then, 
life is over at last.” But their infernal tormentors with joy as- 
sure them that they are still alive. Practically there is no end 
to their sufferings. Not only are there “ burning hells,” there 
are also “cold hells,” through which the wicked pass. In the 
first the cold is so intense “it causes the body to break out in 
sores.” Another is so cold that ‘“ the whole body is searified.” 
In another the teeth are constantly chattering. In the next the 
tongue chatters and makes a noise. In still another there is 
such a terrible temperature that the breath makes a noise. In 
one the flesh is covered with patches like the blue lotus; in 
another the cold brings out on the body spots of the color of the 
red lotus; and in another hell, the spots are as the white lotus. 

But what need of going further? This is the beautiful and 
mild system of faith and practice to which men are driven by 
the harshness of Scripture! From all such things, from Budd- 
kism and its hells, we would pray in the language of the Litany, 
“Spare us; deliver us.” And this is what it promises, not only 
to murderers and robbers, but also to those who are guilty of 
hatred, of envy, of anger; to those who are disrespectful to 
father and mother, to Buddha and the priests; to those who 
roast animals for food ; and to all who reject that which is good 
and turn to evil. Almost everything denounced in our Scrip- 
tures is denounced by the followers of Buddha. 

It is always well to look at both sides of a subject, and at this 
time, when we hear so much of the beauty of this system, we 
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should also be acquainted with some of its deformities. It may 
be said that the educated, advanced minds in Siam and India 
have passed beyond such beliefs, and are not responsible for 
them ; that they have cut off these repulsive features from the 
system. But that is much as though some Buddhist writer were 
to (as he might in good faith) apologize for the teachings of the 
Bible, by asserting that the most advanced and liberal men of 
Christian lands, such as Strauss and Renan, have now elimi- 
nated all objectionable features from Christianity. But we, who 
receive and believe the Bible as it has been handed down to us, 
must judge Buddhism as we do Christianity, by its entire canon. 
Although it may be said that this is only a part of the system, yet 
it is necessary to have it clearly before us, in order to form a 
correct estimate of the whole. 

How incomparably inferior all this is to our simple Bible 


teaching! “These shall go away ‘into everlasting punishment 
but the righteous into life eternal.” It foretells “ indignation 
and wrath, tribulation and anguish.” It tells of ‘‘ the fire that 


never shall be quenched,” and “the lake which burnetb with 
fire and brimstone.” It prophecies an “ outer darkness, where 
there shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth.” but that is all. 
No petty tricks for stage effect. No dragons to scare children. 
It does not draw the veil that hides from our eyes the sufferings 
of that place of torment. Its language is “terrible as an army 
with banners,” but, withal, “clear as the sun.” How different 
from the fearful minuteness of Buddhist writings! How in 
every way to be preferred ! 

The weak point of this Oriental religion is in its teachings as 
to the future. It inculeates a very high morality ; it is very par- 
ticular about purity of life; it isin many respects kind and af- 
fectionate ; but when its speculations pass beyond the world of 
sense, to those who have read the Bible they seem very weak. 
Its whole power is in this,world. When it speculates about the 
future it loses its high character and its beauty, and peoples space 
with giants, and monsters, and elephants, and snakes, and 
dragons, and mountains, and winds. It requires a revelation 
from God to reveal anything higk or noble in regard to the fu- 
ture. Most assuredly Buddhism fails to impart any majesty to 
its conception of hell. 

Nor does it know any more perfect blessing than “ Nirwana? 
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What “ Nirwana” is is still a question. Whether it it is extinc- 
tion, or annihilation, or rest, or “indifference to joy and pain, to 
good and evil, an absorption of the soul into itself,” is still matter 
of inquiry. In the Siamese life of Buddha it is simply spoken 
of as “ the jewelled realm of happiness ; the immortal Nirwana.” 
We should be thankful that the Orientals have taken no such 
liberties with the condition of the truly blessed as those which 
they have taken with the lost. 


Art. IV.—THE ANOINTMENT OF JESUS BY MARY 
OF BETHANY. 


PART SECOND. 
Matt. xxvi: (-13. Mark xiv: 39. John xii: 1-8. 
By a Layman, 

The historical value of this transaction consists in its showing 
Mary’s expectation of Jesus’ death founded on his, own and 
other divine predictions.* Besides its use in impressing upon 
us by an extreme case the Supreme importance of the faith im- 
plied by her act, Mary’s expectation, so founded, is the central 
connecting link in chains of evidence tending to prove that the 
gospels contain a revelation from God. It not only teaches the 
value and duty of faith in God’s word, but goes to show where 
that.word is to be found. 


* We are much gratified to find such eminent authority as that of Dr. Crosby in 
favor of the opinion that Mary acted in expectation of Jesus’ death. In his Life of 
Jesus, page 377, after quoting our Saviour’s language he says, “ This was not only 
a rebuke to the murmurers but a testimony to the clear faith of Mary. who seems: 
to have been the only person living who comprehended our Lord’s humiliation 
and looked for his death.” In a sermon preached by Dr. Crosby in 1865 we under- 
stand that he said: “‘She knew that a scene of agony was approaching. She was 
assured that that sacred body was to be bruised and broken, and that in this fear- 
ful calamity the work of salvation was to be wrought. Jesus in her eyes was not 
merely a Divine Teacher, but a heavenly victim, and a dying friend. She would 
pour oil upon the sacrifice, she would anoint the body for its burial. oe the 
recognized in that act a faith far beyond that of the Apostles,” We regret that we 
did not know of these utterances in time to refer to them in the proper place. 
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The three narratives whose drift we undertook in the first 
division of this article to show, abound, as there interpreted, in 
“ oblique and undesigned coincidences ”* with each other and 
with other parts of the New Testament, especially of the gospel 
histories, showing not only the correctness of the interpretation 
but the truth of the statements. We now propose to point out 
some of these coincidences, rather as specimens than as an ex- 
haustive enumeration. 

We shall not dwell on such less oblique but still undesigned 
coincident inferences from these accounts and from other parts 
of the history, as the following: Jesus was no ascetic; the Jews 
set a high value on perfumery; they reclined at table so that 
the feet could be reached from behind; the feet were bare ; 
women wore long hair; women were not secluded; they were 
respected ; the manners and customs of the Jews were unlike 
those of modern Orientals : 300 denarii was a large sum for or- 
dinary people ; the family of Bethany were well-to-do; Jesus was 
intimate with them ; Jesus and his disciples were in the habit 
of giving to the poor; Martha was stirring; Mary was pious; 
Judas was covetous ; the dead were perfumed for burial but not 
embalmed in the present sense of that word. 

Nor shall we dwell on proprieties of expression implying the 
knowledge by one historian of circumstances described or im- 
plied only in other histories, such as the following: 

Mark says “some had indignation within themselves” rather 
to or among themselves accidentally, not intending to express it 
to Jesus. Matthew says “ when Jesus understood it,” literally 
“ Jesus knowing it,” implying the same thing. If the indignation 
and murmurs had been more open Matthew would have natur- 
ally have said “Jesus hearing it.” 

Matthew and Mark say the supper was at the house of Simon. 
John says Martha served and Lazarus sat at table, which 
would have needed no mention if it had been at their own house, 
and intimates or is consistent with their being at some other 
house. 

But we do rely upon latent coincident inferences from state- 
ments and implications scattered through all the histories, made 
in connection with other subjects, evidently in utter unconscious- 
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ness of their bearing upon this, and upon each other, such as 
the following : 

All the gospel histories state that Jesus publicly foretold his 
death. We infer that Mary his intimate friend must have known 
it. From her preparations for his burial we infer the same 
thing. 

Faith being the usual measure of our Saviour’s commendations, 
as we learn elsewhere, we infer from his extraordinary com- 
mendation and order that Mary had extraordinary faith. We 
infer the same thing from her simple reception of his pre- 
dictions as shown by her actions. This agrees with what Jesus 
said when she sat at his feet. 

From the honor done to Mary above the apostles we ‘infer 
that her faith was superior to theirs. We infer the same thing 
from her acceptance of what they would not understand. 

From other accounts we know of notorious want of faith in 
the apostles. The severity (usually in proportion to unbelief) 
of Jesus’ tone on this occasion implies the same thing. 

Jesus said he should die by persecution, implying the absence 
of a public funeral suitable to the Messiah. Mary prepared for 
a private funeral. 

Jesus’ home, so far as he had any in Jater times, seems to have 
been with the family of Bethany. We infer that as near friends 
they were proper persons to provide for his funeral. Mary did 
provide for it. 

The nervous anxiety of Mary Magdalen and other women to 
honor the dead body of Jesus, implies that great importance at- 
tached to such honor. Mary’s preparations and actions show 
the same thing. 

The Jews, from whose persecution Jesus was to die, gave up the 
dead to their friends. Mary expected Jesus’ body to be given 
up when she kept the perfume to anoint it for burial. 

From Mary’s relations with Jesus we infer that she must have 
heard his recent announcement that he should be crucified by 
the Romans. From their usages we infer she could not in that 
case expect to recover his. body. From her paying the burial 
honors before death, we also infer that she knew of this an- 
nouncement, and did not expect to recover the body. 

Jesus predicted his crucifixion during that visit to J erusalem. 
Mary’s anticipatory preparation for burial showed that she ex- 


pected it then. 
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Mary was likely to hear this announcement of his crucifixion 
as soon as he arrived. As far as we can judge she anointed him 
as soon as possible after his arrival for fear she should lose the 
opportunity. 

From Jesus’ habit of enforcing great truths reluctantly re- 
ceived by something startling, we infer that such truth was to 
be enforced by his startling announcement on this occasion. 
From its emphasis we infer that it probably referred to faith. 
From Mary’s act we also infer just that phase of faith best calcu- 
lated to teach the lesson. 

We learn elsewhere that simple reception of the divine testi- 
mony as true is the one thing that pleases God. We learn the 
same thing from this account. 

Mary anointed Jesus for burial. We infer that the unciion 
was not confined to one part. Accordingly one historian men- 
tions that she anointed his head, another his feet, and another 
“down upon him, down upon his head,” suggesting all over 
him. 

While in each of the foregoing cases the correctness of the in- 
ferences is all but certain, and while these coincidences are too 
close and numerous to be aczidental, or to be found in an ac- 
count written from tradition, long after the events, the absence 
of design in producing the coincident inferences from different 
parts of the history is quite clear. The facts thus doubly infer- 
red are now here directly stated. For instance, it is not said 
that Mary heard Jesus’ predictions or that she had faith, though 
both after examination appear certain. The coincident infer- 
ences are from circumstances remote from each other, gathered 
from scattered passages in different histories, each a part of 
something else, mentioned in entirely different connections and 
on different occasions as they arose, often in the most indirect, 
incidental and circuitous way, always in utter unconsciousness 
of any coincidence or relation with each other. 

In most cases the common inferences are not directly from 
particular facts, but from the general thread of the history, or 
from combinations of circumstances, or from usages inferred 
from other instances. Sometimes the inferences are not directly 
from facts at all but from other inferences. 

In several cases the coincidence is so recondite that, as far as 
we know, it has never been perceived. Coincidence from de- 
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sign would never have been so concealed that nobody would be 
likely to see it, and it would therefore be likely to fail of its ob- 
ject. 

It is necessary to apply the foregoing considerations separate- 
ly to each of the coincidences we have mentioned, in order to 
appreciate their weight. 

After all this kind of evidence is so subtle that it is difficult to 
show why it does and should convince. To feel its force we 
must examine it in detail. 

All these coincidences, as well as nearly all the other instruc- 
tion from the incident we haye been considering, recognized by 
our Saviour as one of the most important in his history, are 
missed by the usual understanding of it.* 

But if we are right, the facts and implications connected with 
that incident are found so to fit into and match each other, and 
other parts of the New Testament history, and that not by the 
contrivance of the historians, that we feel that it must be an ac- 
count of real facts, and that the gospel history is true. If true, 
it must be as it all along claims to be, a revelation from God. 

Not only is Mary’s expectation of Jesus’ death, founded on his 
own predictions, an important link in the chain of evidence 
tending to prove the gospel history in general, it also furnishes 
some proof of the great doctrine of the atonement. 

This expectation, so founded, proves that the death of Jesus 
was not an accident but a material feature of his plan. It shows 
that the alleged purpose of his death, afterwards so prominent a 
part of Christian teaching, was not an afterthought to account 
for his deatk and the apparent failure of his attempt to set up a 
kingdom. 

A devoted teacher may voluntarily die when some extraor- 
dinary crisis calls for it, but to make his own ignominous death 
a part of an announced plan persisted in-for several years is un- 
precedented in human experience, and shows some higher pur- 
pose than any mere human being ever aimed at. 

The mere fact of Jesus’ death does not of course establish any 


 * Strauss in his new Life of Jesus, vol. 2d, page 297, assumes that the three dif- 
ferent but connecting remarks of Jesus in justification of Mary, are only one sin- 
gle expression put into his mouth, and that John’s way of stating makes it almost 
unintelligible! It is thus that men attempt to disprove the Bible by critical dis- 
_ section, without even taking the trouble to inquire into its meaning. 
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doctrine. Its previous announcement shows some great purpose 
but alone does not determine what. But Jesus himself explain- 
ed from the first that the purpose of his death was to atone for 
the sins of mankind, and this purpose was part of that plan of 
the announcement of which so much proof is furnished by Mary’s 
action. 

The resurrection of Jesus once proved, proves the truth of 
any doctrine he might teach or authorize. Hence the great im- 
portance attached by the Apostles to the proof of that fact. The 
evidence we propose to point out from the announced plan is 
distinct from and additional to that from the subsequent teach- 
ing verified by the resurrection. 

The first prediction we adduce of the atonement by Jesus’ 
death is the exclamations of John the Baptist, evidently accepted 
by Jesus, “ Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away the sin 
of the world.”* The only way in which a lamb could have been 
conceived as taking away sin was by dying for it. Removal of 
sin by such substituted death, had always been a familiar idea 
among the Israelites. This was therefore a prediction that Jesus 
should die for the sins of the world. 

Any single statement in history may be controverted even 
when the history generally is admitted to be true. It may be 
considered a fiction intentionally introduced, or a legend mixed 
up with the traditions from which the history may be supposed 
to be written. But if the fact stated is so fitted into the rest,. 
implies and is implied by many other things that the coincidences 
cannot be accidental, and if it is evident from the latency and 
obliquity of the evidences that they could not have been con- 
trived to make fiction appear like truth, then we have circum- 
stantial evidence of the truth of the statements more convincing 
than direct testimony. Such is the evidence in regard to these 
and the other predictions of Jesus death, and its object showing 
that the accounts are neither fictions nor traditions. 

The expression “Lamb of God” or “the Lamb” was not in 
vogue among the Christians in New Testament times, as it has. 
become since, for no New Testament writer uses it as a title ex- 
cept John. He so uses it more than twenty times. From this 
it seems probable that some circumstances had impressed it 
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strongly on his imagination. Such a circumstance he himself 
paints among the pictures which he gives us of two of his early 
(probably his earliest) interviews with Jesus at each of which 
John the Baptist made this exclamation. The old man fondly 
dwells on the recollections of his first six days acquaintance with 
his Saviour-friend, and describes the incidents graphically and 
minutely.* It was natural that so remarkable an expression asso- 
ciated with a scene so vividly impressed on his imagination 
should be a great favorite in his old age. 

Now it will hardly be suspected that the incident was invented 
to account for the frequent use of the expression, or that the 
frequent use of the expression was suggested to some forger by 
the account of the incident. The narrative does not state that 
one of the two disciples who followed Jesus was John, as it 
would if written to account for the expression, though all the 
expressions and circumstances imply that it was. If the phrase 
had been put into a writing bearing John’s name for the purpose 
of showing a prediction of Jesus dying for sin, the forger would 
surely have gone farther and represented the expression as in 
common use, or at least have made John use it in all his writings.. 
So far as the incident and the use of the expression verify each 
other, 7. ¢., so far as the frequent use of the expression raises a 
probability that it was from such circumstance, they must be 
regarded as proof, for the agreement is surely not the result of 
design. 

We give the independent evidence that this prediction that 
Jesus should die for sinners was really made, because it tends 
to show by an instance the character of the predictions proved 
by so many undesigned coincidences to have been known to 
Mary. 

“As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness even so 
must the son of man be lifted up.”t ‘Lifted up” as shown by 
the way the historian explains it, and the way the Jews under- 
derstood it,{ meant that he should be put todeath. The object 
was “that whosoever believeth in him should not perish but 
have everlasting life.” Here we have an announcement of 
Jesus’ death and of its object, early in his public career. The 
same expression with the same meaning was used afterwards.§ 


_* Johni: 19-51; ii: 1-14 f John iii: 14. { John xii: 31,34. § John viii: 
28; xik+ 31-84. : 
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If Josus really said this, he announced the atonement as the 
object of his death, and that from the first. If he had not said 
it, but if it was invented to account for his death and create a 
coincidence, the writer would hardly have left the language so in- 
definite that we must go to a distant part of the history to hunt 
up its meaning, though that meaning once found by bringing all 
the information together is unmistakable. Jesus told the peo- 
ple* that their life depended on eating his flesh and drinking his 
blood. Flesh cannot be eaten till made ready by killing, blood 
cannot be drank till shed. Jesus therefore announces his death 
and its object. He says he would give his flesh, that is he 
would die, “for the life of the world.” It is not material to this 
argument’ whether we take the Protestant or Roman Catholic 
view of eating his flesh, both involve the atonement. There can 
be no doubt about the meaning of the prediction, but did he 
really make it? <A prediction written afterwards to account for 
his death, and teach the doctrine adopted by the Christians, 
would have been more direct, would not have been gratuitously 
involved in so much obscurity, and it would not have fitted so 
naturally into the narrative. 

Jesus saidt that hewas the good shepherd, who “ giveth his 
life for the sheep,” that he would “lay down his life for the 
sheep” and that he did this voluntarily. 

Jesus said he should “ give his life a ransom for many.”{ He 
should die,and his life would be the price of redeeming many. It 
is conceivable that this was afterwards written to support the 
doctrine of the atonement, but it comes so naturally into the 
narrative, and it answered the immediate purpose so well, that it 
is difficult to suppose it was not said on that occasion and for 
that purpose. é 
The visit of the Greeks to Jesus$ suggested the imminence of 
those sufferings by which he was to redeem Greek as well as 
Jew. We catch glimpses of the terrible internal struggle that 
then agitated his human soul. In the near view of the coming 
horrors he exclaims “the hour is come!” Then came reflections 
calculated to reconcile him to his fate: Then the impending 
calamity looms up near and dreadful, and he exclaims, “ Now is 
my.soul troubled,” “what shall I say,” or as our exclamation 
fila RR Alda ei a ig Nalin oe det 
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would be “ What shall I do.” Shrinking from suffering like any 
other human being he exclaims “Father save me from this 
hour,” not the expression of his wish but of his agony, for he 
adds, “for this cause came I unto this hour,” showing that the 
very object of his life was to suffer what now impended. Then 
he seeks consolation from the honor God would receive. Then 
comes another overwhelming view of what he had under- 
taken, and he exclaims, “ Now is the crisis of this world,” show- 
ing hat the fate of mankind depended on his endurance of the 
coming sufferings. 

Though this last incident occurred after Mary anointed Jesus, 
and therefore this particular announcement of his death was not 
one of those that she acted on, yet it explains and colors previous 
predictions and intimations. The agony in the garden and the 
announcement at the last supper also throw back their light upon 
the past, and show the meaning and general character of earlier 
and more obscure announcements of his death and its object. 
There may have been earlier exhibitions of the same state of 
mind.* There are many utterances where some great calamity 
is vaguely foreshadowed. 

No writer of a fictitious narrative could have invented or 
would have inserted these strange accounts of Jesus’ internal 
struggles, for there could have been no prospect of their answer- 
ing their purpose. 

Jesus dwelt on the Old Testament predictions of his death. 
Those predictions generally explain the object ; so doubtless did 
Jesus’ comments on them. He calls the two disciples on the 
road to Hmmaus “fools,” for not believing those predictions. 
He strongly asserts in form of a question that the Christ “ ought 
to suffer,” that is, that it was necessary, and that they should 
have perceived the necessity. 

This reprimand shows that he was accustomed to explain to 
them not only the Scripture teachings as to his death, but also 
as to its object. : 

It may be objected, that even admitting that Mary expected 
Jesus’ death on the ground of his predictions, it does not follow 
that she had heard or he had made these explanations of the 
object of his death. 


* See Matt. xx :22; Luke xii: 50, 
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These explanations and the direct predictions of the atone- 
ment, and the circumstances that show the object of his death, 
are found in the same histories and stated on the same authority 
as the others. If we find one part of a statement true, we pre- 
sume the rest is so unless the contrary appears. Mary’s act so 
far as it proves one, raises a presumption in favor of the other. 

According to these histories Jesus announced from time to 
time that he should die for sinners, not only during the period 
in which he made the other predictions of his death, but during 
the whole of his previous public career. Mary was even more 
certain to hear these than the others. Her early and unique ex- 
pectation of his death, is most easily accounted for on the sup- 
position that she had heard, and felt the necessity of the coming 
atonement. 

If these explanations and announcements were not really 
made, the accounts of them must have been artfully written so 
as to appear incidental and yet to coincide with the after teach- 
ing of the Christians, and so that the coincidences should appear 
oblique and undesigned. If we can exclude the suspicion of. 
such design the proof is complete that Jesus made the explana- 
tions in connection with the predictions, so that Mary’s expecta- 
tions prove both, and thus prove that the atonement was part of 
Jesus’ plan from the first. 

The coincidences between these different statements, implica- 
tions and teachings respecting the predictions of Christ’s death 
and its object are so oblique and complex, that if not real, no in- 
genuity could have produced them. They are scattered about 
in so many places and connections, in so many remote and par- 
tial statements, and each is so incomplete unless put together, 
as to show a mutual fitting that no art couldimitate. These al- 
lusions and coincidences are often so recondite that they are 
only discovered at long intervals. Forgery would’ have made 
them more obvious. 

These coincidences are not only between facts and inferences, 
between predictions of facts and explanations of their objects, 
but between both and other doctrinal explanations, so that this 
proof of the facts about Jesus’ expressed intention to die for sin 
goes far to prove the great doctrine of the atonement. 

It is conceivable, though scarcely possible, that a half insane 
enthusiast might announce years beforehand that he would die 
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to atone for the sins of the human race, persist in his declara- 
tions to the last, and actually bring about his own death. We 
do not insist that the predictions shown by Mary’s actions to 
have been known to her that Jesus should die for sinners, alone 
prove that his death really availed for that purpose. But these 
predictions coming from a wise, moderate, and holy man, rescues 
them from any suspicion of delusion or insincerity. 

But if these frequent accounts of the coming atonement were 
made during the whole of Jesus’ public ministry, why did they 
make so little impression? We reply that the followers of 
Jesus having during that whole period a firmly fixed conception 
of his coming reign inconsistent with such mode of atonement, 
it was natural that the announcements should receive some 
other construction, or be simply unintelligible. We have a parallel 
case in the yery portion of history we have been considering. 
If the gospels were fictions, or if they had been tampered with, 
the forger would surely have avoided this difficulty. 

The evidence furnished by the coincidences which cluster 
around Mary’s preparation of Jesus for burial, so far as it goes, 
is incomparably more valuable than ordinary confirmations of 
Bible history ; for it tends to prove, not merely the external facts 
now seldom denied, but the facts that involve doctrines and 
imply divine revelation. It does not merely show us the outside 
of the nut in which some may doubt whether there is any kernel, 
it shows the kernel itself. 

The merely intellectual belief impressed upon us by the un- 
designed coincidences is not the best, but it is better than 
nothing, and may lead to faith of higher kind. 

A striking proof of the truth of the Bible is found in the con- 
trast in respect of these undesigned coincidences, between it and 
the conjectures and assumptions which tradition has heaped 
upon it. These often confounded in the public mind with Bible 
statements, are not only devoid of such coincidences, but full of 
contradictions. It is they that bring about the conflicts between 
the Bible on one side, and history and science on the other. The 
New Testament does not depend for its evidence on the tradi- 
tions of the church, but on its own interior features. 

The innumerable latent, oblique, undesigned and delicately ac- 
curate coincidences in the New Testament histories, and not only 
the absence of such coincidences, but the abundant contradic- 
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tions of tradition, show that those histories were not written 
from tradition long after the events, as writers of the Strauss 
and Renan school assume, but that they were written by or on 
the testimony of original witnesses, and in the generation that 
saw the events, and that the miracles and predictions were not 
mere legends but real facts. 

Whether there is a personal God, and if so what are his attri- 
butes and requirements, cannot be known by misty reasonings 
from misty assumptions involved in abstractions and technicali- 
ties so convenient for concealing fallacy and want of definite 
meaning; nor can it be settled by physical science, whose re- 
searches are in a field so foreign to the inquiry. But it can be 
known by proof perfectly and level to human reason, that the 
accounts of the miracles and fulfilments of prophecy that attest 
a message from such a God, contain evidence of their truth on 
their face. If there be a God, there may be miracles. Whether 
or not there have been, must be settled by evidence. The kind 
of evidence we have adduced is of the highest. It is independent 
of and additional to the credibility of the witnesses. 

If we have arrived at the truth in the foregoing investigation 
the wisdom and goodness of our Saviour are strikingly shown in 
giving such prominence to this transaction, so calculated to teach 
the value of faith, the greatest lesson man has yet to learn; and 
so abounding in incidental evidence of the truth of the cardinal 
doctrine of the atonement. 
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ArT. V.—THE TRUE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
EDUCATION. 


By D. S. Grecory, D. D. 


THE great problems of Higher Education are by no means 
new. Long ago they tasked the powers of such men as Roger 
Ascham, Francis Bacon and John Milton. Still it is probably 
true that the last fifty years has called forth more of intelligent 
and vigorous thinking and writing on the nature, principles and 
methods of Higher Education than all the preceding part of 
human history. In this vast amount of thinking and writing 
brought within this narrow compass, the careful observer can 
scarcely fail to see the persistent struggling up of an age of in- 
creasing intelligence toward the one true theory and practice of 
Education. The immediate object of the present brief paper isto 
sum up the main truths brought out into clear relief in the course 
of that struggle. At the same time it hasin view the more impor- 
tant ultimate aim of provoking, both by its brevity and its pos- 
itiveness, to clearer and more vigorous thought and to more 
intelligent work some of those who have the practical control of 
Education in our higher institutions. 

That there are certain Principles of Education that have been 
made clear and placed almost beyond dispute by the thorough 
and fundamental discussions of the past years, no truly intelli- 
gent man will be inclined to deny; but it is nevertheless truo 
that these principles need to be more clearly enunciated, more 
firmly grasped and more carefully applied by educators. And 
doubtless the call for a clearer articulation and a stronger em- 
phasis of such principles is the more imperative just at present 
for the reason that the shallow empiricism, which has advocated 
method without sense and mental discipline without a mental /wr- 
nishing of truth, has driven many able men to the opposite and 
scarcely less absurd extreme of advocating sense without method 
and furnishing without discipline. Any clear statement of the 
true principles of Education will show that the truth lies 
between the two extremes, that it is not from method as such that 
the present contempt of method has arisen among the higher 
educators, but from the false and shallow method of which so 
much has been said among the lower educators. 
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1. Itis a first principle that the aim of Education is twofold : 
to discipline the man to the full power of a true manhood, and 
to furnish him with the material of truth requisite for his work 
in life. 

The developed power to work and the material with which to 
work are both essential. ‘ Did the Almighty,’ says Lessing, 
“holding in his right hand Truth, and in his left Search after 
Truth, deign to tender me the one I might prefer,—in all humil- 
ity but without hesitation I should request Search after Truth.” 
It is rather true that both the disciplined power and the varied 
knowledge ought to be found in the educated man. Without the 
varied knowledge the disciplined mind would often be compara- 
tively powerless. Paul of Tarsus, however mighty of intellect 
or strong of will, could never have given the Gospel to the Gen- 
tile world of his day without his thorough mastery of Jewish, 
Greek and Roman learning. John Milton; however grand his 
genius, could never have written Paradise Lost without the vast 
stores of knowledge, Classic, Romantic and Gothic, which he had 
at his command. Alexander Von Humboldt, however universal 
his powers, could never have produced the Cosmos without such 
a grasp of the facts of the world as probably no other man ever 
had. 

Education does not finish its work of development until it 
has brought out the full power of the complete man, body and 
soul. It must not slight the body since that is at once the home 
of the soul and the instrument of its work. It aims to train the 
body to be the perfect instrument of the soul in allits acquisition 
of knowledge and flow of sentiment and direction of power. It 
aims to train the soul, as the chief element in the manhood, to 
know the True, the Beautiful and the Good in all their aspects, 
from their lowest embodiment in earthly things up to their 
highest in God himself; to train it to feel them in all their forms, 
to choose them as ends and to direct all the activities in view of 
them. Thus only can it lift man up to the full height of his 
being. 

In pursuing such an aim the Higher Education should furnish 
the man with the material of facts and truth in all that wide 
range of knowledge requisite for the fulfilment of the mission of 
the noblest manhood. 


2. Itis a second principle that Education, in developing the 
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powers of man, must follow that method which is intelligently con- 
Jormed to the exact nature of man. 

This is merely a special application to Education of that law 
of fitness of means and ends by the use of which every success- 
ful work in life is accomplished. In Education alone this law 
has been neglected and men have attempted to do their work 
blindly. The true theory was stated in crude form by Pesta- 
lozzi, more thana century ago. There is such a thing as a human 
nature with which manis born. It has init the germs of all that 
the man can be and ought to be, as well as the germs of much 
that he ought not tobe. There are well-defined laws of human 
development. They are fixed in human nature itself. They 
depend upon its powers and order of development. They are to 
be investigated and discovered, and not arbitrarily assumed and 
proclaimed. They are to be faithfully followed,—for though 
“beasts may be drilled at pleasure into external observances,” 
“human beings must be educated and developed with reason 
and to reason, according to the laws impressed by God upon 
human nature.” It is just as absurd for an educator to disre- 
gard these great principles in his work for the youthful mind, as 
it would be for those who do the material work of the world to 
refuse to take into account the laws of gravitation. 

These fundamental truths suggest two cardinal questions: Pre-— 
cisely what is Human Nature in its elements and laws? and, 
What method of Education conforms to these? The answers 
to these questions in their application to the entire being of man 
would require too wide a range for the limits and scope of the 
present article. Since Intellectual Education is at the basis, and 
since this will illustrate the principle just as well, the discussion 
must be narrowed down to that. © 

(1.) What then is that Intellectual Nature of man which is to 
be developed by Education ? 

Taking first its Elements,—there is comprehended, (1) the 
power of acquiring knowledge of objects material and spiritual, by 
External and Internal Perception ; (2) the power of retaining 
and recalling that knowledge for use, by means of Memory ; and, 
(3) the power of Thought, by which man is able to generalize, 
judge, reason and construct systems of truth. Itis manifest that 
the powers of Acquisition and of Memory are subordinate to the 


- higher Powers of Thought. They furnish the materials with 
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which Thought reaches its grand results. While therefore all 
these elements of the Intellect furnish the germs to be developed 
by Education, it is clear that the power of Thought must receive 
the chief attention. 

There are, moreover, certain Laws of Development which are 
as important to the Educator as are the germs to be developed. 
These intellectual germs are all susceptible of indefinite development, 
if the work be attempted in the right way; but may be dwarfed 
and stunted, if attempted in the wrong way. Exclusive use of 
the mechanical Memory destroys the Thinking Power, by making 
it subordinate. The same result follows the undue exaltation of 
the Powers of Perception. Butif the Thinking Powers are given 
their true place, ihe Powers of Perception and Memory at once 
take their proper places as helpful servants, and become rational 
and philosophical rather than mechanical in their workings,— 
and then no limit can be set to the increase of all the Intellectual 
Powers. These germs can be developed only by exercising them 
in their due order and subordination. The law of exercise 
governs the soul as truly as it governs the bedy. The frequent 
use of the Perceptive Faculties in a rational way begets facility ; 
frequency and facility result in increased power ; and, by fixing 
themselves in habits, in permanently increased power. The same 
law controls in Memory, and ina higher degree in Thought; ex- 
ercise begets facility, power, fixed and permanent power in habit. 
In order to the best development of these germs the exercise must 
be vigorous and persistent. Sluggish exercise dissipates rather 
than disciplines power; begets stupidity rather than acuteness, 
These germs of intellect are best developed by intelligent exercise. 
The exact working of each power must be known and the precise 
means for bringing out its energies must be made use of. Every 
departure from this law must hinder the development and mar 
the results. Moreover life is too short to furnish the time for ex- 
periments in the dark in this all-important matter of Education. 
Still further, these intellectual germs are best developed only 
when the exercise is made in the highest degree a self-activity on the 
part of those who are being educated. ‘This only can save the 
whole process from becoming an intolerable drudgery ; this cer- 
tainly will insure its becoming a pleasurable activity. 

(2.) If the intellectual nature of man be such in its Elements 
and in its Law of Development, it is easy to ascertain what is the 
Educational Method which conforms to that Nature. 
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The true Educator must first thoroughly grasp the correct system 
of Practical Psychology. Without this he can neither know pre- 
cisely what he is to do nor the means by which he is to do it; 
his work must be unintelligent work, and that is always poor 
work and oftenest worthless work. With a complete grasp of 
the constitution and workings of the Intellect, he is prepared to 
make the most of his own powers in developing to the fullest ex- 
tent the powers of those who are in process of education. The 
true Educator must, in his work, keep in view, secondly, the true 
order and relation of all the different powers of mind. The train- 
ing of the Powers of Acquisition is at the foundation. If that 
be done systematically and thoroughly there will result that 
power of analytic attention to things internal and external, which 
is the best aid to the Memory until the discipline of Thought 
lifts it up and makes it philosophic Memory. With the Powers 
of Thought the beginning must be made with the process of 
Generalization, or the formation of General Conceptions, keep- 
ing ever in mind the law that the Power of Generalization can 

only be developed by practicing the process. This lays the 
foundation, through definition and division, for clear and distinct 
thinking. A like work must be done in developing the Powers’ 
of Judgment and Reasoning, and the result is reached in con- 
nected thinking. But the highest of all the Thought Powers, and 
that to which the Educator must give chief attention, is the 
System-making Power, including the Scientific and Artistic Fac- 
ulties. For the very reason that it is the highest power, the Hd- 
ucator that neglects it must be fatally defective. It is in this 
more than in anything else that a true and complete theory dif- 
fers from all others; it makes its last and highest work—the work 
it always keeps in view—to be the development of the Power 
which gathers up into system the true, the beautiful, and the 
good. Since thought is so intimately connected with Language 
and so largely dependent upon it, itis obvious that the true Ed- 
ucator must, thirdly, train those who are in process of education to 
a power of expression corresponding to the growing power of thought. 
To be the best aid of thought and its perfect instrument, the 
power of language must keep pace with the power of thought. 

The fully developed intellectual man will be not a chance ac- 
companiment but a certain and inevitable result of such an 
intelligent conforming of the processes of training to the nature 


to be developed. 
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3. Itis a third principle that the results of Education depend 
more upon the method of presenting subjects than upon the subjects 
presented. 

Herbert Spencer, in his essays on Education, would dissuade 
from the study of everything but Physics and the Social Sciences. 
His argument is in effect twofold: these are the Sciences which 
enable man to satisfy his wants; and, good instruction in the 
Physical Sciences educates while poor instruction in the Classics 
does not. He must be a narrow-man who can accept of this 
reasoning as conclusive. 

The Physical Sciences are oftenest taught as mere aggrega- 
tions of facts illustrated by brilliant experiments. They become 
Inductive Sciences without Induction. There may be some in- 
formation in such instruction but no education. If the inquir- 
ing and active mind is led through the processes of observation 
and generalization, through inference and induction, up to the 
complete scientific scheme which holds together in their proper 
relations the great mass of facts in Zoology or Optics, and which 
corresponds to God’s own true system and thought in nature,— . 
that mind is educated in the process. The Classics are oftenest 
taught in such a way that only the mechanical memory, and that 
in the lowest form, is called into requisition. They thus become 
mere drudgery of the worst kind, and the better and more ma- 
ture and rational the mind subjected to such instruction, the 
worse the results. Greek words may be conned for years in 
blissful ignorance of Greek thinking and reasoning, and even the 
text of Homer and Aristotle may be droned over for an indefinite 
period with a sublime indifference to their ideas and systems of 
beauty and truth. But if the inquiring and active mind be led, 
with careful observation and acute analysis, through the words, 
along the clear and connected thinking of Homer and Aristotle, 
until it grasps the Iliad or the Poetics with all their wealth of 
beauty and truth,—that mind is educated in the process. It 
could easily be shown that all the subjects embraced in the cur- 
riculum of our Colleges and Universities may be presented in 
the same absurdly irrational manner, so as to dwarf and stultify ; 
or in the same intelligent and rational manner, so as to quicken 
and develop all the powers of the Intellect from the Perceptive 
Faculty up to the Scientific Faculty. 

It matters not so much then which of the important subjects 
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are presented by the Educator, as how they are presented ; since 
the true end of Education in developing mental power may be 
reached by the proper presentation of any of them. To the 
question, What branches shall be studied in our schools ? it may be 
answered, all those which give the man a knowledge of himself 
and his fellow-man, of the world in which he now lives and that 
in which he must live in the future, of God and his own duty and 
destiny. He cannot perform the highest life-work without them 
all, and they may all be made effective in the work of developing 
power. 

4, A fourth principle—which must be left chiefly to commend 
itself to the reader—is that the rational and common-sense method 
of Education, thus set forth, alone secures the requisite furnishing 
of truth for the work of life along with the needed discipline. 

The only way in which the great majority of intelligent men 
can retain a mass of truth is by grasping it in its systematic 
thought relations. When Shakespeare’s Hamlet or Julius Ccesar 
is understood in its great idea and in all its parts, or when Bat- 
ler’s Analogy or the Science of Optics is understood in the same 
way, it will be remembered without effort and forever. The re- 
turn of one thought or truth will bring up every other related 
thought or truth in the rounded and compacted poetic, logical or 
scientific system of which it forms apart. The man completely 
educated after a rational method, will thus have at his command 
all the truth he needs in any and every department of knowledge. 
On the other hand, instruction after the irrational method will 
fail to train the highest powers, will burden the memory, and 
will be forgotten, The best and only way to get the discipline 
is therefore the only way to get the furnishing of fact and truth 
needed for the work of life. 

5, A fifth principle—which can be little more than noted—is 

that the true method of Education prepares the man to enter upon the 
aork of life already trained to the easy and powerful, because 
habitual, performance of the very same intellectual acts of which 
that work must be chiefly made up. 

The power of clear, distinct, connected and complete think- 
ing is demanded at every turn in life, in the professions and out 
of them, and there can be no powerful work without it. The 
man who adds to this a corresponding faculty and power of ex- 
pression is already prepared to wield the power of a strong man 
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among men. While being correctly educated he has been doing 
and learning to do, easily and powerfully, the very same work in 
kind with that which must make up the strong life in any and 
every sphere. 

Perhaps the practical conclusion of this brief article may be 
best reached by putting the substance of many questions, that 
are being constantly asked all about us by the great world of to- 
day, into the shape of afew plain queries which have the highest 
interest for all Educators in our Colleges and Professional 
Schools. 

Is it not to be feared that a vast amount of precious time is 
wasted, or worse than wasted, by diligent students even, through 
the want of intelligent direction or even through positive misdi- 
rection, resulting from the absence of any correct theory and 
practice of Education ? 

Are there not too many indications that the process of train- 
ing is too often made a needless, aimless, stupefying drudgery 
instead of a well- directed, quickening, and delightful self-activity, 
—so that the man carries out with bim from the training school 
into life a positive distaste for Classics, Literature, Metaphysics 
and everything akin to them ? 

fs there not some reason to fear that min present methods 
even honest and earnest students may be unfitted rather than 
fitted for the work of life? 

Has not the country and the Church a right to demand of 
their Educators a rational method, when that method is just.as 
easy as an irrational method, and when the interests involved 
are the greatest possible ? 

Does not duty to man, or rather duty to the cause of Christ, 
require that those who hold the high places in our Colleges and 
Training Schools should at least meet the case fairly, and see if 
there is not needed a forward movement in the right direction. 
all along the line, in order to save the present system of training 
from iene its hold upon the affections and respect of the prac-. 
tical and ieitc thinkers and workers of the age ? 

These queries have assuredly found place in many minds. 
They have been put to us often and very bluntly, sometimes by- 
those who are leaders in business and professional life, and fre-. 
quently by those who are passing through the ean of our 
higher institutions of learning. They are borne abroad every~ 
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where on the atmosphere of the age. With becoming diffidence 
they are proposed in this connection, and yet with an overwhelm- 
ing sense of their supreme importance, with an intensely earnest 
desire for the true progress of Education, and with a sincere 
prayer that those concerned (of whom the writer is one) may be 
guided into all truth. _. 


Art. VL—THE INSPIRATION OF PAUL. 
By Tuomas Lavriz, D.D., Providence, R. I. 


In these days the enemy knows that the confidence of the 
church in holy Scripture is the great obstacle to his success, and 
hence its inspiration is a main point of attack ; sometimes he 
seeks to impair confidence in the Bible as a whole, and again to 
throw suspicion on particular parts. Perhaps no part has been 
attacked more frequently of late than the epistles of St. Paul, 
because no where else are the great doctrines of the gospel 
brought out so clearly. Hence some undervalue them as con- 
taining mere personal opinions, colored by the prejudices of | 
that age, and therefore of less authority than the opinions of 
our own day on the same subjects. 

Tt will not then be untimely to examine the inspiration of this 
apostle, and see whether it is on the same level with the inspira- 
tion of other parts of the New Testament. The truths he teaches 
are too precious for us to remain in any doubt of their divine 
authority, and as our opponents admit the inspiration of the 
rest of the New Testament, we need not go outside of it for our 
proofs. ep eys 

Very providentially another apostle testifies to the inspiration 
of these writings. For though Peter may not have expected 
this to be called in question, yet God, who knows all the phases 
that error will ever assume, provides through him an antidote to 
this one; and surely no witness could have more weight with an 
impartial jury, for when a man testifies to the truth of a book 
that publishes his own shame, who can doubt his testimony? 
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and Peter, who wrote to ‘the strangers scattered throughout 
Galatia, bears witness to the inspiration of the epistles of Paul, 
knowing that the one most familiar to some of his readers told 
how the writer withstood him to the face, because he was to be 
blamed, still he not only calls his reprover a brother beloved, 
but testifies that in all his epistles he wrote according to wisdom 
given him from God. He even testifies that the difficulty of un- 
derstanding some things in these epistles arises not from obscu- 
rity in the statement, but from the intrinsic depth of the truth 
set forth. He does not say “In which are some things obscurely’ 
stated,” but “some things, themselves, hard to be understood.” 
He also testifies that Paul’s writings form a part of holy Scrip- 
ture, for insaying that some “wrest them, as they do also the 
other Scriptures,” he makes them a part of the Scripture which is 
given by inspiration of God. Unless then we deny the inspiration. 
of Peter also, here is inspired testimony to the inspiration of 
Paul. 

Paul himself certifies that the gospel which he preached was: 
not after man, for he did not receive it from man, but by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ. Isit said, that refers only to his re-- 
ception of the gospel and not to his communication of it to 
others? He is equally explicit there also, for he says that he 
taught “ not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth.” Could he speak more explicitly ? The 
words as well as the ideas suggested by the spirit of God, 7. e. 
he was guided to express the truth in just the way God would 
have it expressed, without in the least interfering with peculia- 
rities of his style of composition. If there is any inspiration su- 
perior to this, the church has yet to hear of it. Unless then we 
admit that Paul was mistaken, or that he deliberately stated an 
uatruth, the point is settled, for if he spoke to one congregation 
in words taught by the Holy Ghost, much more did he write in 
like manner to the whole church in all ages. 

Again the apostle thanks God that the Thessalonians received 
the word of God which they had heard of him, not as the word of 
man, but as it is in truth, the word of God, here he not only com- 
mends then for receiving it as the word of God, but himself affirms 
that in very deed it is so. Hither this testimony is true or false.. 
If false, then an inspired man utters false witness concerning in- 
spiration, and in that case what becomes of inspiration? If true,. 
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as we know that it is, then the matter is settled on the highest 

of all authority, yea, as Peter must have known that Paul wrote 

thus, when he testified that his epistles were written by wisdom 

from above, the point is established in the mouth of two wit- 
nesses, both writing by inspiration of God. 

Here we might rest the case, were it not asserted that Paul in 
some places expressly renounces this claim. Now, even though 
he should exclude certain statements from among the utterances 
of the spirit, so far from invalidating the others, this would only 
establish them more firmly, but I hope to be able to show that 
we need not exclude one sentence in all his epistles from among 
the words which the Holy Ghost teacheth. 

In one place he says, “I speak this by permission and not by 
commandment.” It is very possible that a reader of our version 
might misunderstand this, but how would a Greek understand 
the original? He would understand, “I speak by way of per- 
mission, and not by way of commandment, 7. e., the thing itself is 
a permission, and not an obligatory requirement. Notice how- 
ever that word, “J speak.” Yet only his pen moved, and his 
lips were silent, or spoke only to the amanuensis, who wrote 
down his words. Does this need illustrate the meaning of the 
same verb in that other Scripture, “We speak, not in the words 
which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teach- 
eth?” In both Scriptures the meaning is the same. But what 
does he speak by way of permission? He had just allowed hus- 
bands and wives to dwell apart for a season, that they might de- 
vote themselves to prayer, and now lest they should feel bound 
to do this, or to do it more than was meet; God directs Paul to 
say that this is only permissive not mandatory. The meaning is 
plain, and as appropriate as plain ; why then transfer the permis- 
sion from the sphere of Corinthian practice to apostolic inspira- 
tion? Why do violence to language, and put a forced interpre- 
tation on that which is so natural? ‘The permission was for Co- 
rinthians to do or refrain from doing, not for Paul to put pri- 
yate opinions in place of the words of God. Such permission is 
never given to any man, much less to a writer of holy Scripture. 
This case then, so far from abdicating inspiration, confirms it, 
for he gives the precise meaning of the Spirit. He who distin- 
guishes so accurately between what is lawful and what is re- 
quired, can be trusted as the messenger of God to man, 
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* Again he writes, ‘ Unto the married I command, yet not I, but 
the Lord,” and immediately after, “To the rest speak J, not the 
Lord.” Yes, and doubtless when these sentences were read to 
the assembled church in Corinth, it never entered the mind of 
any that they cast the least suspicion on the inspiration of the 
writer. They understood him to say, “On the general subject 
of divorce, I give no new commandment. I only reaffirm the 
precept of the Lord himself. Whosoever shall put away his 
wife, saving for the cause of fornication, causeth her to commit 
adultery, and whosoever shall marry her that is divorced, com- 
mitteth adultery, but in reference to the present state of things 
about which he gave no specific directions, I, as his mouth, make 
known his will, though I have no personal utterance of Christ to 
quote,” as he adds, “To the rest,” 7. e., to those who came into 
the church already married, and whose heathen companions re- 
fuse to live with you because you are Christians. To you Christ 
has given no specific command, but I as his mouth tell you thus 
and so. So far from renouncing inspiration Paul here claims for 
his message from Christ coérdinate authority with the personal 
utterance of the Lord, according to that other word of Christ 
that his spirit would guide the apostles unto all truth in reveal- 
ing his will to the churches. The difference lies between a per- 
sonal utterance of Christ and one uttered through the apostle as 
his mouth to his people, as Paul makes still clearer, when after- 
wards he says, “So ordain Tin all the churches.” Ordain in- 
deed! and what right had he to do that? Why not as minis- 
ters do to-day—advise—and very meekly at that? Because 
just as Christ through the Holy Ghost gave commandments unto 
apostles, so through them he ordained laws in his own church, 
not in the words which man’s wisdom taught, but in those taught 
by the Holy Ghost. They were not private opinions. They 
were commandments of the Lord, which his church is bound to 
obey, then and now, the world over—rather which his church 
chooses to obey, for while others rebel against Christ’s laws 
when they do not suit them, Christians are known by their 
loving obedience to every command of Christ. 

In like manner that other statement of Paul, “now concerning 
virgins, I have no commandment of the Lord, yet I give my judg- 
ment as one that hath obtained mercy of the Lord to be faith- 
ful,” establishes his inspiration. Here also was a case where 
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Christ had left no specific directions. The t’mes portended 
peril, and therefore some hesitated to fulfil the marriage engage- 
ments, so they ask counsel of God through his apostle, and he 
“as one who had received grace to be trustworthy, revealer of 
the will of God,” gave it, not in the wisdom of a private opinion, 
or the garnered skill of a Christian experience, but worthy of 
confidence, for that is the meaning of the word rendered “ faith- 
ful,” as the faithful transmitter of a divine message; and so after 
delivering this decision of God, just as it was given him, he adds 
“JT think also that I have the spirit of God.” This too has been 
strangely perverted into an expression of uncertainty. Did Paul 
then only suppose that he had the spirit of God? If Michael 
Faraday, after answering a question about his favorite science 
had added “I think that I know something about chemistry,” 
would he be understood to speak doubtfully about his knowl- 
edge? Why then is Paul misunderstood, especially when else- 
where he says in the name of all the apostles, “ We have the 
mind of Christ.” 

He once wrote to the Romans, “ Being then made free from 
sin ye became the servants of righteousness,’ and immediately 
adds, “I speak after the manner of men;’ this too has been 
seized on as a confession that he was not inspired. Is it so? 
He had just said that grace had made his Roman correspondents 
the slaves of righteousness, and as the word assumes form on the 
paper, he sees how it may be made to imply compulsion and de- 
gradation, so with that innate politeness, in which none ever ex- 
celled him, he forestalls such misconstruction, saying that in 
seeking to express their entire subjection to holiness, he had like 
other men used a term that brought out that idea strongly, with- 
out intending more, and we know that both word and forestall- 
ing of misconception are alike from that Spirit who is not above 
guarding readers against such perversion of his words. 

Peter then testifies to the inspiration of Paul, and assigns his 
epistles a place in holy Scripture. Paul also claims that the 
words in them were taught him by the Holy Ghost, and in those 
passages some think that he abates this claim. We find no 
trace of this abatement. We conclude that as Paul was not a 
whit behind the very chiefest apostles, so his inspiration every- 
where stands on the same level. 

Then the epistles of Paul claim precisely that treatment which 
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is due to the word of God. It matters not whether we stand 
among those who heard that voice from Heaven say; “ This is 
my beloved son. Hear ye him,” or read in our closets what the 
Spirit saith to the churches in these epistles. In both cases we 
have to do with the word spoken to us by the Lord. The man- 
ner of the utterance is swallowed up in the greatness of him who 
makes known to us his will. Every thought is to be brought 
into captivity to his obedience. A Christian wants no argument 
to persuade him to hear the word of God. He wants no reasons 
to induce him to obey a command of God. To say “The Bible 
contradicts my ideas of truth, therefore it is not from God,” is 
simply saying, “ where God and I differ, he must defer to me.” 
To say “A.Scripture requirement contradicts my ideas of right, 
therefore I will not obey it,” is to say “my ideas of duty are 
more exalted than God’s,” for as sure as the Bible is inspired, 
in it we are not dealing with the private opinions of its writers, 
but with God only. 

The word of God may contain some things hard to be under- 
stood, but not one where a teachable spirit may not know either 
the doctrine to believe, or the duty to perform. O that instead 
of the angry debate where the dust of the conflict darkens the 
sun of truth, where the vainglorious exhibition of our zeal or 
orthodoxy seeks to cover up our want of the spirit of Christ, 
there was more prayerful study of these same epistles. In the 
closet we should attain to spiritual knowledge inaccessible from 
the platform of the popular convention. 

_ The apostle has been charged with pandering to the prejudices 
of a dark age, instead of leading it forward to the light ; but 
where he is so slandered, he was not writing to churches grown 
torpid under oriental despotism, but to self-opinionated Greeks, 
a race so arrogantly confident in their own wisdom, that the 
round world cannot show a more unpromising mission field to- 
day, and so far from flattering their prejudices, they are subjects 
of the sharpest rebuke in all his epistles. His language is, 
“What! came the word of God out from you? or came it unto 
you only ?” to be received and obeyed. They deemed themselves 
the vanguard of the Lord’s host, the forefront of progress ; but 
he tells them “If any man think himself to be a prophet or 
spiritual, let him acknowledge that the things which I write unto. 
» you are the commandments of the Lord;” and yet these “ com- 
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mandments of the Lord” are the very things in which he is 
charged with putting his own private opinions in place of the 
word of God. 

He is also arraigned for discourtesy, and, worst of all, dis- 
courtesy to woman, held up as morose by nature, and made still 
more so by a long course of suffering, soured by a life of loneli- 
ness and constant conflict. The apostle Paul discourteous! 
morose! Let his epistleto Philemon answer. According to our 
opponents, this was penned in the climax of his crabbedness, when 
the hardships of a long life had ripened their fruit, and the an- 
gularities of his character had culminated in the infirmities of 
age, and yet it is a pattern of politeness, a model of courtesy. 
Lord Chesterfield never rose higher in idea than Paul did in 
actual attainment. What shall we say too of that gem of even 
womanly gentleness, the epistle to the Philippians? What 
writer, classic or Christian, ever excelled the delicate courtesy of 
these epistles? Only a man of innate courtesy can appreciate 
their beauty, and still the more he has himself, the more he 
finds in them. 

And of all discourtesy, discourtesy to woman! Who is the 
object of such slander? Read his epistles and see. Like cask- 
ets glittering with jewels they enshrine the names of the noblest 
women of the age. As a picture gallery immortalizes the beauty 
of past generations, so does the 16th chapter of Romans the fe- 
male piety of apostolic times. There is the beloved deaconess 
of Cenchrea, whose pious hands had helped so many in sickness 
and sorrow. There is Priscilla, who periled her own life to save 
Paul’s. There is that grateful mention of the labors of Mary. 
The beloved Stachys also, and Persis, who labored much in the 
Lord, and time would fail to tell of Julia and Junia, of Tryphena 
and Tryphosa, and the Sister of Nereus ; and wheresoever in the 
whole earth that chapter is read, their labors of Christian love 
are told for a memorial of women, whose names but for Paul we 
had never known. If there is generally a personal fitness in the 
human agent through whom God works out spiritual results, 
then his opening the heart of Lydia to hear the things spoken 
by Paul to those women at the little chapel in the field near 
Philippi, proves that his preaching was acceptable to woman. 
Indeed he deserves the title of “ Apostle of the Women,” no less 
than that of “Apostle of the Gentiles,” and all who read his 
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writings would acknowledge the fitness of the title. I speak not 
of women who never read them, but join the ungodly in reviling 
the man who, through much tribulation, gave us the gospel. The 
fact also that so many were his helpers in Christ Jesus, shows 
that while he lived, at least, woman was not offended by his 
commandments from the Lord, nor did they hinder their most 
cordial attachment and efficient cooperation. Good were it for 
our Zion, if women sat oftener at his feet, and walked in those 
paths which he was inspired to work out for her, by the Holy 
Ghost. Then would woman be an impersonation of the gospel 
in her labors of love. Religion suffers for the want of those 
womanly ministrations, which Paul taught the sex in his day to 
perform so éfficiently, and the church is counted aristocratic and 
unsocial, because the wealth of kindness which God creates in 
her daughters is frittered away in the frivolities of fashion, in- 
stead of being consecrated to Christ. 

No Christian who studies Paul ever doubts his inspiration, or 
considers it inferior to that of the very chiefest apostles. It is 
sad to hear any, especially a woman, speak slightingly of Paul, 
for it tells of a Bible unread, and such Scriptures as the 8th 
chapter of Romans unenjoved. It shows how the beggarly ele- 
ments of the world starve a soul made to live on better food. 

In an important sense, the inspiration of Paul is the highest 
in holy Scripture; for while Moses laid the foundations, and pro- 
phets brought together the divine materials, while evangelists 
built up the walls of the glorious temple of God’s truth, it was 
reserved for Paul to complete the structure, and bring out its 
divine b3auty to be seen of the whole earth. There are magni- 
ficent temples in Bible lands that have served as quarries for 
the structures that Turks have built under their shadow. Yet 
even in ruin their greatness is more conspicuous from the con- 
trast. So the ablest theologians have gone to Paul for the 
choicest stones of their goodly structures, and still the temple 
he was commissioned to complete looks down on them all, not a 
ruin, but perfect as at first. His epistles form the crowning 
glory of that word of God which liveth aud abideth forever. 
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Art. VII—CALVINISM IN DOCTRINE AND LIFE. 
By Lyman H. Arwarer, LL.D. 

THE current fashion of assaulting Christian doctrines which are 
disrelished, by calling such doctrines dogmas, and then setting 
forth sca in invidious and cine contrast with life, is so 
transparently absurd, that its prevalence and continuance con- 
stitute a marvel only matched by its absurdity. Men may 
doubtless hold the truth in unrighteousness, and by thus belying 
their convictions, make a practical, which is worse than a doc- 
trinal, shipwreck of the faith. As there may be a dead faith, of 
course there may be a dead orthodoxy. But, on the other hand, 
to say that Christianity is not a doctrine but a life, is to utter a 
doctrine. Itis impossible to declare or teach anything about 
religion or Christianity without affirming a doctrine. To say that 
this, that or the other doctrine, creed or system of religion or 
morals, is false, is to utter a doctrine or dogma. To guide the 
life on the hypothesis of its untruth or uncertainty, is to mould 
it by tae doctrine that it is untrue. To affirm that there is, or is 
nota God, an Incarnate God, a Redeemer, a Judge of all, to deny 
a Revelation infallibly inspired of God, orthat man owes duties to 
God, is asinner, and must repent and believe in order to salvation, 
is to affirm a doctrine. To deny the reality of doctrine and the ne- 
cessity of believing it, on pretext of exalting the Christian life 
above it, is to deny the possibility of such life. For the life can 
only be Christian as it is guided by and conformed to Christian 
truth. ‘He that cometh to God must believe that he is, and that 
he is the rewarder of them that diligently seek Him.” ‘Iam 
the way, the truth and the life ; no man cometh to God but by me.” 
“He that believeth and is baptized shall be saved.” ‘He that 
believeth not shallbe damned.” Are not these doctrines, and 
requirements of the belief of doctrines, in order to religion and 
salvation, which, unless the Bible is a myth, it is unspeakably 
perilous to set aside and trifle with ? 

This destructive motto is now hurled with special yehemence 
and gusto against the “System of doctrine ” set forth in the West- 
minster Symbols as that ‘contained in the Holy Scriptures,’”— 
commonly, but not very happily, known as Calvinism. And this 
not only by skeptics and rationalists, but by some evangelicals 
who so misconeceive and misrepresent to themselves and others 
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its peculiarities, as to give them a hideous aspect, even though 
they are wont spontaneously to recognize the essence of them in 
their devotions; herein not knowing what they do. 

In general it will clear away one cause of error and confusion, 
if we premise, that by Calvinism is not meant all and singular 
the sentiments advanced by Calvin on religion generally, or 
even in reference to the system, or parts of the system, named 
after him. It is rather the system named thus, because he was 
foremost among the Reformation divines, in signalizing, expli- 
cating, defending and formulating it. It is this system, not in 
all the minor details and unessential features which he connect- 
ed with it, but in all the great, essential constituents which are 
held in common by those who have long accepted and had con- 
ceded to them the title of Calvinists. In the same way, it has by 
some been called,and before the Reformation was generally known 
as, the Augustinian system, because it is in essential outline, 
though not in all details, the same which Augustine elaborated, 
especially in his famous tractates against Pelagius. Andina 
more provincial way it has sometimes in the last century been 
called Edwardsism, not as identical at all points with what Jona- 
than Edwards maintained, even in defending the system, but 
because among the theologians of this century he was facile prin- 
ceps among the defenders of its essential and distinctive features. 
And it is sometimes called Pauline, because while its distinctive 
principles underlie all parts of the Bible, ever and anon cropping 
out as its granitic stratum, they are most fully articulated in the 
Epistles of Paul, although not more positively asserted by him 
than by Christ himself, particularly in the gospel by his be- 
loved disciple. [See John iii.; vi.; xv.; xvii.] This is easy to de- 
monstrate, and has often been demonstrated in various treatises 
showing the Theology of Christ. The Calvinism * we mean then 
 * The infelicity already referred to in the use of this term to denote the system 
of which Calvin was but one of the preéminent expositors and defenders, is due to 
the fact that though none of them was probably greater or better than he, yet the 
harsher and sterner sides of his character, exaggerrated as they are in the popular 
mind and by adversaries, are apt to transfuse themselves into the current coneeptions 
of the system of doctrines thus called by his name. Itis probably for this reason 
that Dr. Hodge, the greatest living defender of this system, scarcely, if ever, uses 
this term in his Systematic Theology. Yet the usus loquendi is so fixed that we see no 
prospect of displacing it by substituting Augustinianism or any equivalent term 


for it. This is only what is common in the history of words and their meaning. 
Their meaning has to be defined, not from their etymology, but their use. 
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is, if we may so speak, catholic Calvinism, what has been and is 
common to those who accept and have allotted to them the name 
of Calvinists. Itis this divested of the distortions, exaggera- 
tions, one-sided views of it, or parts of it, which have often been 
mistaken for it by blinded friends and foes alike,—and especially 
in contrast with that Fatalism and Antinomianism which not only 
misconceive, but utterly destroy it. We go still further and in- 
sist that it is this, and not the somewhat variant subsidiary, 
collateral, or expository views,—more or less important in their 
ples swith which different Calvinists defend, explain or apply 
these principles. It is, in short, the doctrine of “the sect every 
where spoken against,” particularly just now ; against which the 
world vents its hate, and the rationalistic, worldly and sensational 
pulpit and press are pouring out unexampled volleys of scoffing 
misrepresentation, caricature, invective and ridicule. 

Now for the differential marks of what is essential in this system 
we have not far to seek. And when we find them “pure and 
simple,” divested of all extraneous incumbrances, we think it 
will be quite evident that they will bear all tests of their truth ; 
harmony with Scripture, also Christian experience and the intui- 
tive convictions of men as far as legitimately applicable; the un- 
conscious verdict of really devout adversaries ; last, but not least, 
the logic not only of the intellect but of the life,—those fruits by 
which Christ enjoins us to test all teachers and their doctrines. 

The distinguishing mark of Calvinism which usually en- 
sures the appellation from friend and foe, is the doctrine of the 
divine foreordination, or predestination of all events in a man- 
nér and within limits exclusive of fatalism, but inclusive of the 
contingency of second causes, and the freedom of rational and 
accountable creatures. Whoever ayvows this predestination will 
earn for himself the title of Calvinist, and not unlikely, at the 
hands of some redoubtable polemic, the credit of making God 
an “infinite gorilla.” An eloquent Calvinistic preacher, whose 
prayers lifted us to the third heaven as no other man’s ever has, 
once told us, that whenever a minister preached election, he was 
sure to hear within a week that he had been preaching that 
“hell was peopled with infants.” No question, it is a part of 
the strategy of most anti-Calvinistic writers now, to load Cal- 
vinism with the doctrine of infant perdition, which it discards, 
and which has no more necessary affinity for it than for other 
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systems. But what we specially note is that predestination is 
recognized as a differential element of Calvinism by friend and foe- 
and is usually believed by each to carry with it whatever else 
he understands, or misunderstands, to belong to the system.* 

Foreordination then being the distinctive mark of Calvinism, 
let us inquire more carefully what are its elements, its proofs, 
and its effects. In pursuing the inquiry these several branches 
of the subject will to a considerable extent intermingle. 


* Dr. Curry, a representative Methodist, ina recent number of the Christian Advo- 
cate, as quoted by the Presbyterian, declares : ‘‘ The Westminster Confession of Faith, 
the ablest, clearest, most comprehensive system of Christian doctrine ever framed. 
That venerable instrument purposely embodies in its unity the dogma of absolute 
predestination, which necessarily becomes the corner-stone of the edifice, so giving 
it shape and ckaracter. But despite that capital fault, it is not only a wonderful 
monument of the intellectual greatness of its framers, but also a comprehen- 
sive embodiment of nearly all the precious truths of the Gospel. . . Our high 
appreciation of the nominally Calvyinistic churches of our country—and, we may 
add, our decided leaning towards Calyinism, with the dogma of fatalistic predes- 
tination eliminated--impels us to look hopefully towards them, and emboldens us 
to press upon their attention the high importance of getting rid of this dead 
weight in their creed as a condition requisite to their highest usefulness, not to 
say their continued existence. We concede to them the honor of haying all along 
directed the best religious thinking of the country ; but this burden of an obsolete 
and positively offensive dogma, is daily becoming more and more intolerable, and 
it must be cast off or he bearer must sink under it. . . Because we are solici- 
tous that the precious Gospel truths which are equally the heritage of Calvinists 
and Arminians—the great distinctive doctrines of the Reformation—shall be set 
forth with all possible force and fulness, we especially desire to see those churches 
emancipated from their fetters,” ete. 

We quote this, not for the purpose of making all the comments which it suggests, 
but as a striking evidence that the one differential feature of Calvinism in the eye 
of friend and foe, is its doctrine of predestination. Whoever denies it is not Calvin- 
ist ; whcever holds it is a Calvinist, subject to the condition, nevertheless, that h 
hold with it, and in accordance with it, the other great doctrines of Christianity 
known as constituting the Evangelical system. To deny the Fall, Trinity, In- 
carraticn, Atonement, Regeneration, ete., would indeed be to repudiate Calvin- 
ism; but so it would be to renounce Arminianism, Lutheranism, Romanism 
even—in short, Christianity. ‘ 

We hope we justly appreciate Dr. Curry’s appreciation of the Westminster Sym- 
bols, minus their predestination. But we may suggest that it is worth asking and 
answering, how it comes to pass that ‘the ablest, clearest, and most compre- 
hensive system of Christian doctrine ever framed, purposely embodies in its unity 
the dogma of absolute predestinatior, which necessarily becomes the corner-stone 
of the whole edifice, so giving it shape and character?’ and why its adherents ~ 
have ‘‘all along directed the best religious thinking of the country?” Is there no. 
logical and causal connection between this antecedent and these consequents ? 
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This doctrine of predestination then means that all events in 
the universe were eternally designed and purposed of God, and 
certainly come to pass in accordance with and by virtue of such 
purpose, yet no less in accordance with the nature and by virtue 
of the proper efficiency of the second causes or creatures which 
effect them. So declares our Confession with incomparable ex- 
actness and precision of statement. ‘Although in relation to 
the foreknowledge and decree of God, the first cause, all things 
come to pass immutably and infallibly, yet by the same Provi- 
dence, he ordereth them to fall out according to the nature of 
second causes, either necessarily, freely, or contingently,” chap. 
v.,2. Hence again it declares, “God from all eternity, did by 
the most wise and holy counsel of his own will, freely and un- 
changeably ordain whatsoever comes to pass; yet so as thereby 
neither is God the author of sip, nor is violence offered to the 
will of the creatures, nor is the liberty or contingency of second 
causes taken away, but rather established,” iii. 1. Again, 
although God’s providence “extendeth itself even to the first 
fall, and all other sins of angels and men, and that not bya bare 
permission but such as hath joined with itself a most wise and 
powerful bounding and otherwise ordering and governing of 
them, in a manifold dispensation unto his own most wise and 
holy ends ; yet se as the sinfulness thereof proceedeth only from 
the creature, and not from God ; who being most holy and right- 
eous, neither is, nor can be, the author or approver of sin.” v., 4. 

The objections and charges so vehemently urged against this 
doctrine, that it subverts or impairs the moral freedom and ac- 
countability of men, therefore are utterly groundless. It may be 
thus misconceived by adversaries. It is not thus conceived by 
its intelligent adherents. So far from undermining, it establishes 
liberty and responsibility on an ‘impregnable basis. The decree 
of God is effective if it ensure the simple certainty of the event in 
accordance with the true nature, and by the proper efficiency of 
its immediate cause; and so freely, if it be free cause. Such 
certainty of action in no manner impairs freedom in the manner 
of it. This is susceptible of easy demonstration. Is it not cer- 
tain that the most perfect free-agents, God, holy angels, and the 
spirits of the just made perfect in heaven, will never swerve from 
perfect holiness, and this without detriment to their freedom i 

“And is not this certainty that God will only do what is right 
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and best, as absolute as both his goodness and his freedom? 
Moreover, it is indisputable, may we not say self-evident, that 
the nature of any event, or of the action of any cause, whether 
free or necessary, is not changed by the antecedent certainty 
that it will occur, and none the less so if this certainty reach back 
to the eternal cognitions and counsels of the infinite mind. [If 
this is evident a priori, it is no less so a posteriori. Because we 
know beforehand that an upright judge will refuse a bribe, and 
a miser will clutch a nugget of gold within his reach, does this 
alter the nature, or prejudice the freedom of their acts? Christ 
certainly foreknew and predicted that Peter would deny him and 
repent thereof unto life, and that Judas would betray him by an 
act of hopeless apostacy. But this did not destroy the freedom, 
sin and guilt of these crimes, nor make Christ the author or ap- 
prover of the iniquity they involved. Who dare intimate the 
blasphemy that it did? 

It is however said, this certainty and foreknowledge of future 
actions grounded on such certainty, may be irrespective of any 
divine purpose or antecedent decree. But it has never yet been 
shown how any future event can be known as certain that is not 
certain to come to pass; or how, in the eternal ages back of 
creation, any certainty of future events in the created universe, 
and especially of acts of free-agents yet to come into being 
with power of alternative choice, could then have had existence 
aside of any purpose or determination of God that they should 
come to pass; how, in short, they could pass from the category 
of things that may be or may not be, to that of things that shall 
certainly be; from possibility to a futurition, which distinguishes 
them from all merely possible things that are never to become 
actual. But we need not press an extra-scriptural argument in 
proof that divine foreordination underlies divine foreknowledge 
further than to say, that the light of reason does corroborate the 
teachings of Scripture to this effect, when they declare that God 
worketh all things according to the counsel of his own will, 
predestinating them according to his eternal purpose, and that 
all things are known unto him from the foundation of the world. 

It is not probable, however, that the doctrine would encounter 
serious opposition, if it extended only to the good acts of moral 
agents. It is because it extends to the evil or sinful acts of free- 
agents. Now, although it be conceded that this predestination 
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only ensures the certainty without altering the nature, or the 
freedom, criminality and guilt of these actions, so far as respects 
the agents, yet it is only candid to confess that this does not, of 
itself alone, dispose of the whole difficulty in relation to God. 
The question recurs, does not this put God in the attitude of in 
some degree causing, promoting or approving sin?—a question 
of theodicy, rather than of fatalism and freedom. ‘To this we 
unhesitatingly answer no, a thousand times no. Any doctrine 
which makes God the author or approver of sin must be false. 
This doctrine, as set forth in the Bible and Reformed symbols, 
and by its intelligent advocates, doesnot. The assumption that 
it does is founded on false conceptions of, or groundless infer- 
ences from it. This is none the less so, whether we can here 
see fully how it can be or not. It will be made to appear be- 
yond doubt in some exemplary and crucial scriptural cases, and 
what is true of God’s relation to sin in these, may beyond all 
doubt be true of his relation to all sin ; viz., that it may be within 
the scope of his plan and purpose, in such wise that he shall be 
in no manner its approver or author, but only its hater; while 
yet, through his wondrous counteraction and disposal of it, it 
shall at once call into conspicuous exercise and glorious manifes- 
tation his sin-abhorring holiness and justice, the riches of his 
matchless love, mercy and grace, wisdom and power. 

We hardly need say that a principal case to which we refer is 
the selling of Joseph into Egyptian bondage by his brethren, 
from the foulest motives of fratricidal envy and hate inspired by 
his superior goodness and prospects of deserved preéminence 
over them; and how Joseph thus became their deliverer from 
the most horrible of deaths, and was himself lifted into regal 
exaltation over them; so becoming at once the instrument of 
saving the chosen race, out of whom the Saviour of men was to 
be born according to the flesh, and an eminent type of Christ 
himself. Now the divine solution of this matter uttered by 
Joseph could hardly fail to be the instinctive judgment of every 
devout soul, even had it not thus been infallibly declared: ‘“ But 
as for you, ye thought evil against me; but God meant it unto 
good, to bring to pass as it is this day, to save much people 
alive.” Gen 1.20. Here was a divine purpose and aim in this 
crime of Joseph’s brethren. This was wholly and infinitely 
good and praiseworthy. There was the crime and purpose of 
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its perpetrators. This was wholly base and criminal. They 
were wholly free in the act. It was all their own. The sin was 
all theirs. This sin God abhorred, but yet suffered and pur- 
posed its occurrence, not for the sake of the sin, but for the sake 
of the immeasurable good to which he could overrule it. They 
meant it for the evil init. God meant the good to be educed 
from its counteraction, by his wonder-working wisdom, power 
and grace. 

Passing the case of the Assyrian monarch whom God made his 
scourge to tread down an hypocritical nation, “howbeit he 
meaneth not so, neither doth his heart think so, but it is in his 
heart to destroy and cut off nations not a few ;” we pass at once 
to the crucifixion of the Lord of Glory, the pivot on which 
human history, and the divine administration of Providence and 
Grace, alike turn. In forms most manifold, Christ signified to us 
that this great tragedy was to be carried through according to 
the counsel and purpose of God, and never more than in the 
outburst,,“‘ not as I will, but as thou wilt.” It is evinced in the 
whole current of Messianic prophecy dawning in the promise, 
“the seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head.” But 
if any Coubt were left as to the conclusiveness of these evi- 
dences, they, are forever removed by the explicit and unambi- 
guous statements of Peter’s pentecostal discourse, in language 
which no creed could more clearly or concisely formulate. 
“Him being delivered by the determinate counsel and fore- 
knowledge of God, ye have taken and by wicked hands hava 
crucified and slain.” Acts. ii: 23. Again, “ For of a truth against 
thy holy child Jesus, whom thou hast anointed, both Herod and 
Pontius Pilate, with the Gentiles and the people of Israe!, were 
gathered together for to do whatsoever thy hand and thy coun- 
sel determined before to be done,” Acts. iv: 27-8. Now, had not 
these explicit declarations been given in the word of God, would 
it have been possible for devout minds to waver as to the belief 
of what they express? We think not, and that they would show 
it in their devotions, even if unable to reconcile it with their 
logic. We think all Gnretane of whatever school or sect, short 
of mere rationalism, not only readily but joyfully believe that 
redemption in all its parts was eternally designed and purposed 
of God, and that the glory thereof may not be given to another; 
that in God’s eternal purpose Chr’st is the lamb “slain is 
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the foundation of the world.” On the other hand they cannot 
but believe, even if God did not declare it, that on the part of 
Christ’s crucifiers the whole procedure was murderous and dia- 
bolical ; that, while acting according to the determinate counsel 
and foreknowledge of God, and doing “ what his hand and coun- 
sel determined before should be done,” they nevertheless “ with 
wicked hands” did crucify and slay him. The sin in it was ex- 
clusively theirs, in no manner wrought or approved by God. But 
the incomparable good in the event as laying the foundations 
of human salvation was wholly of God; the grandest forthput- 
ting of his wisdom and power, to “the praise of the glory of 
Iris grace, whereby he hath made us accepted in the beloved.” 

Now these things are undeniable. Here are two monumental 
examples, of God's purpose and decree extending to, and making 
certain the coming to pass of acts of superlative guilt, which yet 
are inextricably interlinked with whatever is most fundamental 
in his kingdom of grace and glory. They clearly involve a wick- 
edness of which he is in no manner the author or approver. What 
is true of these undeniably may be true of all. No man can 
prove the contrary, or find any lines of proof which, thoroughly 
followed out, do not converge in the doctrine of God’s universal 
decrees, which are involved again in the doctrine of his universal 
Providence, as their central terminus. To suppose otherwise is 
to suppose that the greatest achievements in the kingdoms of 
providence and grace are contingent, not on his will, but on 
mere hap-hazard, or the caprice of foolish and sinful creatures. 
The devout mind can never rest here. 

If it is easy to reply that all this does not show how God’s pur- 
poses can include man’s sin, and yet leave him untainted by it, 
it is enough to rejoin that we have shown irrefragably that it 2s 
so, There must be real harmony between these and all other 
truths, whether we can see the method of agreement and concil- 
iation or not. If we cannot wholly solve it, it is only what oc- 
curs in regard to innumerable other truths, which we know be- 
yond a doubt, but cannot explain in full. Our finite minds go 
but a step in any direction before they only see through a glass 
darkly. Daily Providence presents a tangled web beyond our 
power to unravel. Why evil exists at all is an unsolved mystery. 
Let him who insists that the perfect harmony of foreordina- 
_ tion and free-agency shall be understood before he admits it, tell 
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why the first breath of the new-born babe is a moan of anguish, 
or how the bones do grow in the womb of her that is with child, 
or how the blade of grass is formed; or how the bombardment 
of Sumter should have “drenched our land in fraternal blood,” 
or changed the whole current of human history, and yet be inde- 
pendent of the purpose and providence of God. Here we must 
not omit a caution against two opposite extremes which, in at- 
tempting to explain the harmony of foreordination and free 
agency, virtually undermine the one or the other, and thus im- 
pair the integrity of the doctrine. Some virtually resolve the free- 
dom of the will into a mere pretense or feeling, without the reality 
of it. They say it only moves, as it is moved by external motives 
or forces of some sort from without the free agent himself. Such 
freedom as this it is easy to see God can control without impair- 
ing it. But this harmonizes foreordination with freedom, at the 
expense of the latter. It is true that man is not in every sense 
independent of the influence of objects or agents external to 
himself. Otherwise he would not be a reasoning being, capable 
of estimating objects, and of being persuaded to good or evil. 
Nevertheless it is he himself that, in the exercise of his own 
freedom, determines how these external objects shall influence 
him, so that what attracts one to good is perverted by another 
to evil. On the other hand, some try to solve the difficulty by 
straining free-agency to an extreme which subverts divine sove- 
reignty and foreordination. They say that it is a power to act 
in a given way whatever omnipotence may do to prevent it— 
hence that God decrees such good actions as he foresees he can 
induce the good to perform, and such evil actions as, in the most 
efficient exercise of his almighty power, he foresees he will be 
unable to prevent. This is not foreordination. It is foresight 
without predetermination—if this were possible. The doctrine 
that there are powers of sin, rebellion and darkness in the very 
nature of free-agency, which may prove an overmatch for divine 
omnipotence, imperils the eternal fealty and felicity of the saints 
in glory. It enthrones the creature above the Creator, “all- 
powerful contingency” above the King Eternal, immortal and in- 
visible. Thus the pillars of heaven tremble, while the very 
foundations of faith are shaken. And “if the foundations be de- 
stroyed what shall the righteous do?” How can the good man’s 
heart be “ fixed, trusting in the Lord,” and how shall “ they that 
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trust in the Lord be as Mount Zion that shall never be moved?” 
So remote from, and incompatible with, either Fatalism or Pe- 
lagianism, is the scriptural doctrine of divine predestination. 

It is needless to add that this doctrine logically includes the 
doctrine of election of the heirs of salvation, and of non-election, 
otherwise preterition, which is all that is meant by the some- 
what sterner, though not unscriptural term, reprobation ; election 
not to salvation without faith, holiness and good works, but 
“according as he hath chosen us in him, before the foundation 
of the world, that we should be holy, and without blame before 
him in loye,” | Eph. i. 4; ix.11; also Jude ii. 10 ; Rom. viii. 28, to 
the end, and the whole of Rom. ix. and xi.]__ Election too is in- 
volved in the doctrine of divine regeneration. For how could 
God bestow the grace of life, and by his spirit change the heart 
of stone to the heart of flesh, without first choosing to do it? and 
if this choice be antecedent to salvation, is it less than eternally so? 
And if the regenerate, believing and penitent are thus elect, are 
notthose whom God, for reasons sufficient to his absolute wisdom 
and goodness, does not thus renew and sanctify, non-elect, whom 
he righteously passes by without communicating to them his 
saving grace, leaving them to despise, and wonder, and perish 
for their sins? If reason forces us to this conclusion, can any 
less be wrenched out of such Scriptures as Matt. xi. 25-26 ; sev- 
eral passages in Rom. ix., Jude 4, and 1 Pet. ii.8? This non- 
election, or preterition, is in itself the determination, and goes 
into effect, like all cases of God’s hardening the heart so abun- 
dantly spoken of in Scripture, by withholding the saving and 
renewing operation of the Spirit from the sinner, as a 
judicial and penal visitation for his sins. The conse- 
quence is that he sinks into deeper obduracy, through 
the unrestrained downward impulses of his heart, as by 
a moral gravitation—arising, not from the presence and 
agency, but from the absence and non-agency of God, who 
in just judgment for his sins lets him alone because he is joined 
to his idols. Thus “after his hardness and impenitent heart he 
treasures up wrath against the day of wrath.” No principle is 
more plainly asserted in Scripture than that God often with- 
draws or withholds his spirit, and other restraints on wicked 
men, in punishment of their obduracy, and thus abandons thent 
to their own hearts’ lusts, to blindness, pay sometimes even “‘ to 
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a strong delusion that they should believe a lie.” On the other 
hand, it is not by any special merit, goodness, or works of 
righteousness in themselves; but of God’s special, sovereign 
mercy towards themselves, that any are renewed. ‘ All boasting 
is excluded.” From first to last the glory is God’s, the sin is 
man’s. Of God, Christ “is made unto us wisdom, righteous- 
ness, sanctification and redemption, that he that glorieth should 
glory in the Lord.” 1 Cor.i. 30-31. 

It is in place here to add, that it is an integral part of this 
great truth as related to the gospel, that God is perfectly sincere 
in all the gospel offers and promises, even in his condescending 
overtures and expostulations beseeching men to be reconciled 
to him, and to render him reasonable service. It is forever true, 
that God “ so loved the world that he gave his only begotten Son 
that whosoever believeth on him should not perish, but have 
everlasting life; and that there is a true sense in which God is 
“not willing that any should perish, but would that all should 
come to repentance.” But this is, of course, not his will of decree 
or purpose, that this latter shall come to pass, whatever else it 
may be, otherwise it would contradict much that, as we have 
seen, God has elsewhere affirmed. 'Taatis, it does not mean his 
determination that the event shall ocgur. But it means his will 
of approbation and complacency in the case of all who obey the 
gospel, and the certain assurance that all such shall have eternal 
life, whoever and howsoever many they may be, even to the last 
man of the race. Whether we can see the mutual consistency of 
all these truths or not, is far less material than that we should 
accept them in their true import. It is forever true that God is 
sincere in the invitations of the gospel: “The Spirit and the 
Bride say, come; and let him that heareth say, come; and let 
him‘that is athirst, come; and whosoever will let him take of 
the water of life freely.” Whoever so apprehends the doctrine 
of foreordination as to abridge the fulness, freeness, universality 
and sincerity of the gospel offer, misapprehends it. It is forever 
true that nothing stands in the way of the sinner’s salvation but 
his own perverseness and refusal to accept it. As with free- 
agency, foreordivation does not subvert or impair, but rather es- 
tablishes all this, No matter if we do not understand it. Let 
us not therefore disbelieve it, or accept it haltingly and grudg- 
ingly. Let God be true but every man a liar. The sphere of 
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‘truth, especially with regard to the Infinite God, is none the 
less truth, though, like other spheres, the eye can only take in a 
part of it at once. 

We will now only add that this truth, thus confirmed by Scrip- 
ture and right reason against all serious objections, is buttressed 
by the concessions of adversaries, at all events, those of the 
evangelical stamp. For, just as those who, through misconceiv- 
ing, dispute fundamental truths in any department, in practice 
spontaneously and unconsciously recognize them, so we are quite 
sure itis here. If denied by any in their speculations and logical 
constructions, they abundantly come out in their devotions. The 
Fatalist cannot avoid being a Free-willer, the Idealist a Realist 
in speech and action. On his knees, the Arminian forgets those 
logical puzzles which have distorted predestination to bis mind 
and at once thankfully acknowledges his conversion to be due 
to that prevenient grace of God, without which no mere will or 
works of his own would ever have made him anew creature. He 
prays for that outpouring of God’s Spirit to restrain, convince, 
renew and sanctify men; for that divine direction of human 
events, and overturning of the counsels and frustrating of the 
plans of wicked men ; he gives to the Lord that glory and honor 
for what is actually done in this behalf, which imply that God 
reigns ; that he is the sovereign disposer of all events, and that 
all good, and all thwarting of evil are due to him, while all evil 
is itself due to the creature. He recognizes the completeness of 
the divine fore-knowledge as bound up inseparably with the wis- 
dom of his eternal purpose. His prayers for assurance of hope, 
or his present fruition of it, pre-suppose the faith that God can 
and will keep his feet from falling, and heaven from revolt, and 
that his purpose forms such an infallible nexus between present 
grace and eternal glory, that nothing shall be able to separate 
him from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus, our Lord. 
If this be so, he holds that “he who has begun a good work in 
him will perform it unto the last day of Jesus Christ ;” not, 
indeed, without watchfulness, prayer and other needful effort, 
but in and by the use of all appropriate means, lest he fail of the 
grace of God and come short of his salvation. This is saint’s 
perseverance enough for the Calvinist. More he does not ask. 
Less, none can hold who feel assurance of their own final 
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It is also due to adequacy of statement to add here, that nor- 
mal or catholic Calvinists insist, with special emphasis, on the 
proper dualism of Creator and creature, as also of mind and 
matter, against all Pantheistic, Monistic, Materialistic or Idealis- 
tic theories to the contrary. This is necessarily involved in the 
perfection of supremacy and sovereignty, wisdom and truth, 
holiness and justice, love and mercy, which it ascribes to the 
Creator; the blended free-agency, accountability and dependence 
which it ascribes to the creature. Itis quite true that occasional 
Calvinistic theologians have veered to extremes, now on this side 
and now on that, in withstanding opposite errors on this subject. 
Calvinists most sturdily oppose all that merging of mind.and 
matter, God and the creature, in one substance, now so fashion- 
able among perverters of science and philosophy, because their 
system so blends divine sovereignty and human agency in events, 
that God and man are each ‘the authors and efficients of their 
own’ actions respectively. If man proposes, God disposes. 
Where the former means eyil, the latter intends and does only 
good. Hvilis wrought only by the creature. Even in regard to good 
actions of faith, repentance and holiness, while there is a positive 
transforming work of the Spirit in the soul, purging away its 
corruption and perverseness; yet all holy Christian acts are true 
and proper acts of the soul thus renewed, so that, while in one 
sense they come from God, as he has enabled and disposed the 
soul to their performance ; in a strict and proper sense, they are 
our own, because we are the doers of them. If God makes 
willing in the{day of his power, it is we that will. If he gives 
repentance, wefrepent. If he fulfils in us the work of faith, we 
believe. Man’s acts are not God’s acts. It is true that on 
either side, in the interest of human dependence or responsibil- 
ity, a few Calvinistic divines have pushed their speculations 
to an extreme eccentric to and inconsistent with Calvinism, and 
generally disowned by Calvinists. Dr. Nathaniel Emmons brought 

‘this tendency on the divine side to its climax, when, with a con- 
siderable local but temporary following, he made God the direct 
author of all human actions, alike and after the same manner the 
evil and the good, This is little else than Fatalism. So shocking 
a view was bound=to‘raise up a leader and champion of reaction- 
ary opposition, who appeared in the person of the renowned Na- 
thaniel W. Taylor. This eminent divine did a much-needed work, 
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in asserting with great power, the true and proper agency and 
freedom of man asthe doer and originator of his owa actions ; the 
denial of all agency or complicity of God as the author or approver 
of sin, and in refuting the unwarrantable dogma, that “ sin is the 
necessary means of the greatest good ;” although, in doing so, 
he too much lost sight of the partial truth which this proposition 
fails, although it is intended, to represent. He also carried his 
views of the uncontrollable antonomy and independence of the 
human will, in itself and its applications to the analysis of some 
doctrines, to an extent quite unnecessary for the overthrow of 
the opposite errors, whose disastrous influence he confronted 
and aimed to neutralize. This, with some one-sided views as to 
the nature of virtue, brought him into conflict with a much 
broader type of Calvinism than the original eccentric and pro- 
vincial exaggerations of parts of it, which gave “form and pres- 
sure ” to his own attempts at improvement. But it is none the less 
true that any extreme into which he went, was in the line of re- 
action from an opposite extreme in New England, which had 
come to a pass that urgently needed correction. Many have heard 
of the familiar phrase : “ Taylorism is Emmonism with the divine 
efficiency part cut off.’ This Dr. Emmons put in his own 
laconic way, when, in answer to Dr. Lyman Beecher’s irenical 
statement : “ Well, you and Taylor now agree that all moral 
character consists in exercises.” Dr. Emmons answered : “ Yes, 
but we differ as to where they come from.” But such eccentrici- 
ties of individual Calvinists, or of those claiming to be Calvinists, 
constitute no part of catholic Calvinism, any more than Edwards’ 
maintaining that created substance is only a constant series of 
instantaneous divine acts, or that the essence of virtue is “love 
to being in general,” are parts of it. They are simply special 
modes of advocating it, adopted by some eminent polemics, 

All this holds good with reference to any alleged limitations 
of the fullness and freeness of the gospel offer, and of the 
provision of salvation on which it is founded, as affected by the 
relation of personal election to the atonement. The atonement 
of Christ possesses an inherent worth and sufficiency as bound- 
less as his divinity, fully adequate to the expiation of all the 
gins of all sinners. As such, it is freely, fully and sincerely 
offered to all sinners of mankind; and of these, all who accept 
it shall themselves be accepted of God, and saved. Whosoever 
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believeth on him shall not perish, but have eternal life. Who- 
soever will, let him come, and him that cometh he will in no 
wise cast out. Election places no limits upon all this. It simply 
insures its acceptance by all who do believe and obey, 7. e. the 
elect; as Christ Says: “ All that the Father giveth me shall come 
unto me.”—John vi. 37. It places no obstacle in the way of the 
non-elect. Their own obduracy and sinful blindness form the 
only barrier. For an innumerable company, including all who 
die in infancy, of our race, God’s electing love and grace remove 
this otherwise invincible obstacle. ‘“ The election hath obtained 
it, the rest were blinded.”—Rom. xi. 7.; 7. e. by their own sinful 
hearts yielding to the seductions of “the God of this world, 
who bath blinded the minds of them that believe not, lest the 
light of the glorious gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, 
should shine unto them.”—2 Cor. iv. 4. . There has been much 
logomachy as to the extent of the atonement among those who 
are agreed in fact. It is limited, not in its own infinite fullness, 
nor in the completeness, freeness and sincerity of the offer of it, 
but in the application, and intent of the application of it, to 
those who truly accept this offer, 7. e. the elect ; the sole ground 
of the exclusion of others being their rejection of it, as Christ 
himself declares: ‘Ye will not come to me, that ye may have 
life.” No improvement on this much controverted and miscon- 
ceived subject of the extent of the atonement, can be made upon 
the old formula: “ Sufficient for the whole world ; efficient only 
for the elect.” 

¢ «We are thus brought face to face with the nature of atonement 
and justification which belongs to the essence of Calvinism, not 
as its differential part, but what belongs to it generically among 
the confessed integral elements of our common Evangelical 
Christianity. 

It is aside of our plan, if we had space, to go into any minute 
controversies about the nature of punishment, distributive and 
general justice, and the effect of some provincial application of 
the happiness theory of ethics in producing speculative modifi- 
cations of these doctrines, although, on these and their like, we 
might easily show our opinion. These things are quite important 
in their bearing on the outworks and defences of the doctrine. 
What we rather have now at heart, is the essence of the doctrine 
itself, It is certainly the doctrine of the Scriptures and of our 
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common Christianity, that Christ, the Lord of glory, made atone- 
ment for the sins of men, by the substitution of his sufferings 
and death for the merited punishment of all who believe on and 
obey him; that his death and antecedent sufferings were not 
merely those of a martyr, or didactic and symbolical, but that 
they were strictly vicarious, endured in lieu of the sinner’s pun- 
ishment, in vindication of the justice, law and government of God; 
that they were not merely exemplary, but expiatory and sacrificial, 
and in this sense, propitiatory. That Christ thus suffered, the 
just for the unjust, that he might bring us to God, is the plain 
teaching of Scripture, even upon the lowest tolerable interpre- 
tation, whenever it treats upon the subject, as he who runs 
may read, without further citation of passages quite beyond the 
scope of the present article. 

The indisputable nature of the atonement thus foreshadows 
the nature of justification from the very inter-relation between 
them. The whole is thus summed up by the Apostle: “ Even 
the righteousness of God, which is by faith of Jesus Christ unto 
and upon all that believe. For all have sinned, and come short 
of the glory of God, being justified freely by his grace through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus, whom God hath set forth 
to be a propitiation through faith in his blood, to declare his 
righteousness, for the remission of sins that are past, through the 
forbearance of God ; to declare at this time his righteousness, 
that he might be just, and yet the justifier of him that believeth 
in Jesus.”—-Rom. iii. 23-6. If we add to this from Chap. iv., 
5: “But to him that worketh not (7. e. to effect a justifying 
righteousness) but believeth on him that justifieth the ungodly, 
his faith is counted for righteousness,’ and take the word 
impute, in the Scriptural sense of count, or reckon to the account 
of, we have what, with other Scriptures, is so well interpreted and 
formulated in the Shorter Catechism : “ Justification is an act of 
God’s free grace, whereby he pardoneth all our sins and accept- 
eth us as righteous in his sight, only for the righteousness of 
Christ imputed to us, and received by faith.” Or, as it is more 
fully articulated in the Confession of Faith: ‘Those whom God 
effectually calleth, he also freely justifieth ; not by infusing right- 
eousness into them, but by pardoning their sins, and accounting 
and accepting their persons as righteous; not for anything 
wrovght in them or done by them, but for Christ’s sake alone ; 
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not by imputing faith itself, the act of believing, or any other 
evangelical obedience to them, as their righteousness, but by 
imputingjthe obedience and satisfaction of Christ unto them, 
they receiving and resting on his righteousness by faith, which 
faith they have not of themselves, it is the gift of God.”"— 
Chap. xi. 1. 

This founds our justification and acceptance before God en- 
lirely on the merits of Christ, to the exclusion of all righteous- 
ness or good works of our own. Hence, although it was at once 
the key-note and bugle-blast of the Reformation, which brought 
Luther’s despairing soul out of bondage to the slavish and hope- 
less task-work of rites and ceremonies, penances and purchased 
indulgencies, imposed by the Romish hierarchy as the price of 
absolution, into the “liberty wherewith Christ maketh free,” 
and has since been the very life and soul of Evangelical Protes- 
tantism ; yet there are never wanting those who bring fresh proof 
that it is the scriptural doctrine, by Lurling against it the same 
objections which Paul represents the cavilers of his day as hurl- 
ing against it. If we are justified wholly by the righteousness 
or merits of another, why concern ourselves about any right- 
eousness of our own? Why not “continue in sin that grace may 
abound”? Does not the doctrine lead to licentiousness? So 
now we hear a like outcry, even in Calvinistic communions, from 
the ostentatious heralds of a new evangel, who spare no hyper- 
bole in displaying their hate and contempt of the real doctrines of 
the old gospel, that men had “ better look out for their own 
righteousness than rely on the righteousness of another,” and 
that dependence on the merits of a Mediator relaxes all incen- 
tives to personal righteousness. It is perfectly true that in all 
ages there have been perverters of the truth, who have “ turned 
the grace of God into lasciviousness,” and “wrested the Scrip- 
tures to their own destruction.” Such perversion is no evidence 
against its divinity. Contrariwise, it is one sign that a doctrine 
is*now taught as the Apostles taught it, if it provoke the same 
objections against it now as then. 

The Apostle triumphantly answers the objection that his 
doctrine of justification encourages sin in Rom. vi.—‘God for- 
bid. How shall we that are dead to sin live any longer therein ?” 
He shows that full deliverance from the curse of sin is essential 
to and secures deliverance from its dominion; that whereas, so 
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long as our sins are unexpiated by due discharge of the demands 
of the law and justice of God, so long as the soul is conscious 
that God’s holiness and justice, 7. e., his glory, requires its per- 
dition, that soul dare not trust itself to him; if it cannot trust, 
it cannot be at peace with or love him ; if it cannot love him it 
wants the first element of all rectitude. But when it comes to 
Christ with true hatred of sin for its justification, it at once has 
“peace with God through our Lord Jesus Christ,” and the 
“Jove of God is shed abroad in the heart by the. Holy Ghost.” 
It ‘‘joys in God through the atonement,” and the “joy of the 
Lord is its strength” for all good works, holy living, and vic- 
torious conflict with foes. So, if faith alone justifies, it is not 
faith which is alone. It is a faith which works, and justifies it- 
self by works. It works by love, purifies the heart, and over- 
comes the world. So far is it from licentiousness that it delivers 
us from the thrall-like fear of the spirit of bondage, and the 
threatenings of an evil conscience, into the glorious liberty of 
the sons of God; that with the freedom of filial love we may 
serve him without [slavish] fear in holiness and righteousness all 
the days of our lives. So far is it from licentiousness, that all 
history proves that holiness of life has ever flourished in pro- 
portion to the intelligence, heartiness, and thoroughness with 
which justification by faith alone has been embraced and lived 
by the people.* It was no random word of Luther that declared 
it articulus stantis vel cadentis ecclesie. No body of Christian 
ministers have been more strenuous and persistent than the 
most thoroughly Calvinistic in pressing this truth upon the ac- 
ceptance of men, in its unqualified simplicity and integrity, and 
in all its manifold applications to the Christian life, in its begin- 
~nings, ongoings, and varied phases. And none have been more 
successful than they in thus bringing souls fettered, galled and 
disabled by a spirit of bondage into a spirit of adoption and 
sonship, liberty and peace, the love and hope, the joyful obe- 
dience and consecration of the sons of God. It is this feature 
of Calvinism, so contrary to the prejudices of many good men, 


pe 

* «The Calvinistic people of Scotland, Holland, and New England have been 

more moral then the same classes among other nations. Those who have preached 

faith, in other words, a pure morality, have always produced more popular virtues 

thau those who preached good works, or the mere regulation of outward acts.” — 
Sir James Mackintosh. 
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that specially endears it, like those Scriptures which teach it, to 
so many Christians of the highest type. It brings out the grace 
of Christ in its fullness and freeness for sin-smitten and cowering 
souls, as no adverse or rival system can. Many, unfortunately, 
conceive of it as a system which is mainly occupied with preach- 
ing decrees instead of Christ, which is very much as if they 
should conceive of Trinitarians as mainly occupied in preaching 
about the relation of the Persons to the substance of the God- 
head, instead of preaching Christ. It must be confessed that, 
in a few exceptional cases, certain distortions and exaggera- 
tions of Calvinism, more properly known as hyper-Calvinism, 
have given some occasion for such misconception, in some locali- 
ties. Perhaps no instance of this so noteworthy can be found 
as in the preaching in portions of New England in the early 
part of this century under the metaphysico-theological systems 
already adverted to, which flowered out as Hopkinsianism, and 
went to seed as Emmonism. [For a time the preaching of di- 
vine sovereignty, decrees and election was extensively relied 
on more than the law to produce conviction of sin, first awaken- 
ing the sense of guilty enmity to God in the soul through the 
conscious rebellion: these doctrines, thus put, aroused against 
themselves. Submission to this divine sovereignty in predes- 
tination was often proclaimed as the first and decisive step in 
reconciliation to God. ‘True conversion was supposed to be in- 
‘dicated by the submission of the convert to this divine sover- 
eignty. In doing this the sinner laid down the weapons of his 
rebellion and became reconciled to God. Thus predestina- 
tion was often put in the place of both the law and gos- 
pel of God. So what was true and important in its place 
was jostled out of its due place and proportions into 
the place belonging to Christ, and justification through faith in 
his name, which is above every name, nay, the only name given 
under heaven whereby men can be saved; a procedure about as 
rational as if the doctrines of providence or eternal punishment 
were thrown into alike maladjustment. Let any one read the ac- 
counts of New England revivals in the Connecticut Evangelical 
Magazine in the early part of this century, and he will get our 
meaning, and find that it is no fancy sketch. It was among the 
current phrases of the day, which eyen became the subject of 
grave theological discussion, that the true test of conversion was. 
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“a willingness to be damned for the glory of God.” If this was 
in some degree a caricature, yet it is indicative of the thing cari- 
catured. No such caricature of the evangelism of catholic Cal- 
vinism in the past or present is even supposable. The initial 
point of conversion was apt to be described as a submission in- 
stead of believing ; submission to divine sovereignty in, election, 
instead of God’s righteousness in Christ. 

The reaction from a distortion of Calvinism which put this 
evangel of hyperborean metaphysics in place of Christ and him 
crucified, as the power of God unto salvation, was in this aspect, 
as in others before referred to, bound to come. Like them, too, 
it was largely shaped by the constructive ‘mind of Dr. Taylor. 
The revolution thoroughly cured the abnormity of putting pre- 
destination in the place belonging to Christ in the preaching of 
the gospel. But it went with very many to certain extremes to 
which all such reactions tend. It not only relieved divine de- 
crees of the true function of Christ and justification through his. 
blood, which had been improperly laid upon them, but it unduly 
weakened that doctrine in the theological and popular apprehen- 
sion of its import, truth and uses: while it failed sufficiently to 
reinstate Christ as the way, the truth, and the life, as the one 
thing to be looked at by the inquiring sinner at this supreme 
crisis of his existence. The one great remedy for the faults that 
necessitated this reaction was to have put Christ where the 
divine decrees had been thrust into his proper place. Instead 
of this the sinner’s own ability was too much signalized there ; he 
was directed too much to look at that as a source of relief, when 
his eye should have been more directed to the Great Physician 
for the removal of his guilt, helplessness and pollution. This 
has since largely given way to other types of preaching, now for 
better and now for worse, which we have no room to particular- 
ize. We will only say that, if in all parts of the Church we 
could hear justification through the blood, and regeneration by 
the spirit of Christ, proclaimed as the indispensable condition of 
salvation, with an earnestness and emphasis as if it were the 
battle-cry of a new reformation, we should have far brighter 
hopes of the immediate religious future, than from all those 
more or less pronounced outgivings in christology, soteriology 
and eschatology which betray more sympathy with Unitarians 
and Universalists, than with Luther, Calvin, Edwards, Paul, or 


Christ. 
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We have seen that the atonement of Christ is necessary to the 
‘salvation of men, because “ all have sinned and came short of 
the glory of God.” This brings us into contact with the doc- 
trine of sin, and the involvement of the race in it, which has such 
relations to our general subject that it cannot be wholly passed 
by. The universally corrupt and degraded condition of our 
race, except so far as reclaimed by supernatural revelation and 
grace, is too obvious to be gainsaid, and is a fact neither made, 
nor first made known, by the Bible. The only special relation 
of the Bible to it is in part to account for it, to define it more 
clearly, and to disclose a God-devised and God-sent remedy for 
it. The Bible account hitherto accepted, with insignificant ex- 
ceptions, by Christendom is, that the race fell in the fall of its 
first progenitor, who was himself in some way standing on trial, 
not only for himself, but for his posterity. Itis agreed too that 
both he and they “fell into a state of sin and misery,” graphi- 
cally depicted, Gen. iii., Rom. i, iii. v., Eph. ii, 1-5, and mani- 
foldly throughout Scripture, verified and illustrated also by all 
history. The only questions regarding this have respect either to 
the methods of explaining and vindicating this relation of Adam 
to his posterity, or to the precise nature and extent of the de- 
pravity into which the latter were brought by bis sin. 

In regard to the former, the principal explanations are the re- 
presentative, the realistic, and that of sovereign constitution in- 
cluding hereditary derivation, according to the first of which the 
race fell in him, because they sinned in him acting as their con- 
stituted representative ; the second, because his sin was really 
' the generic sin of the race; the third, God’s sovereignty consti- 
tuted such a relation between him and his posterity, that if he 
sinned and fell they should also be born corrupt, sin and fall. 
Although we have our view as to which of these most com- 
pletely harmonizes with Scripture, the language and meaning of 
our Confession, with correlate doctrines, with the best theodicy, 
yet it is not needful or possible to linger now in these outworks. 
It is enough for our present purpose, that either of these solutions 
comes within the comprebension of Calvinism. Adopting either 
of them, we still know but in part. We go but a step or two in 
tracing the labyrinthine clew to the origin of evil. The dread 
mystery appals us, but does not vanish. The rationalist who 
would dissolve it by his special pleadings of its inconsistency 
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with God’s goodness, still finds himself confronted by those 
birth-throes and death-pangs of all our race, which, as Pascal 
Says, make man an enigma “more incomprehensible to himself, 
without this mystery [of original sin], than this mystery is in- 
comprehensible to man.” 

In regard to the moral character of man as fallen, all agree 
that it is corrupt, so that the first and all subsequent moral acts 
are sinful, 7. e., destitute of holiness and love to God, until a ra- 
dical change occurs; that while all infants are saved, it is only 
as they are washed by the blood and renewed by the spirit of 
Christ, and that with regard to all whose years render them ca- 
pable of the same, this regeneration must be evinced by actual 
faith, repentance, and holy living. This is what is essen- 
tial to Calvinism. Other questions, far from unimportant, have 
emerged here, and elicited much, even fierce, polemical disputa- 
tion. These have come sometimes from a real, and some- 
times from a merely verbal diversity of views, occasioned by 
the ambiguity of such terms as will, disposition, natural 
and moral ability, and inability, etc. Undoubtedly extreme 
views have been sincerely advocated, prompted on the one 
side by a desire to maintain intact the true freedom of will 
and proper responsibility of the sinner; and on the other 
his real bondage to sinful lusts, invincible except by divine 
grace. But on acandid summation of the whole, it will be found 
that there is substantial agreement in the following points 
among all Calvinists, whatever real or seeming variations and 
inconsistences may have been espoused by any: 1. That the 
fall has left the faculties requisite to moral agency unimpaired. 
2. That this is consistent with such a predominating native sinful 
bias in the unregenerate as makes them by nature unholy and 
children of wrath while it renders certain their constant sinning 
in the free exercise of these faculties, just as the contrary bias 
secures unfailing holy actionin heaven. 3. That this sinful bias 
being such that the heart and will never truly embrace Christ 
till it is overcome by the supernatural grace of the Holy Spirit 
acting directly in the soul, constitutes a real moral inability to 
serve God acceptably without divine grace, which is none the 
less moral in whatever sense it may be natural, and none the less 
real for being moral and therefore criminal. This bondage to 
sin is indeed a willing bondage. None escape it except through 
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the grace of the Spirit making them new creatures in Christ 
Jesus. It is God who hath made them to differ. Even the 
“ governing purpose” into which Dr. Taylor resolved his views, 
is explained by Prof. Fisher as a “ profound Augustinian con- 
ception”* of this dominant sinful bias. Indeed this dominant 
Sinful disposition is what results from the very nature and effect 
of sin, first in enlisting into its service the power of habit, and 
then in separating the soul from God, inducing dread instead of 
trustful love of him, so hardening the heart into enmity, and 
further increasing its distance from God. ‘‘ Whoso committeth 
sin is the servant of sin.” 

Amid much that might be added in respect to those doctrines 
of our common salvation, of which Calvinism is specially tena- 
cious, we feel bound to name, without room for explanation or 
argument, Plenary Inspiration of the Scriptures, and the Eternal 
Punishment of the. wicked. The length to which our remarks 
on the doctrinal part of the subject have already been extended, 
narrows us down to the briefest possible treatment of it as 
related to 


LIFE AND PRACTICE. 


Brevity here is less to be regretted, since our treatment of 
the doctrinal side, particularly as relates to justification by faith, 
has required more or less exposition of its bearings on Christian 
experience and life. What we wish most especially to clear up 
in this connection is the bearing of the great differential feature 
of Calvinism on life and practice, 7. e., predestination and decrees 
in their various branches and modifications of other doctrines— 
a matter wherein it is so widely misconceived, perverted and 
maligned. Herein it would be difficult to exaggerate the justice 
and wisdom of our Confession of Faith, in its saps article 
on the subject. Chap. iii. 8. 

“The doctrine of this high mystery of predestination is to be 
handled with special prudence and care ; that men attending to 
the will of God revealed in his Word and yielding obedience 
thereunto, may from the certainty of their effectual vocation be 
assured of their eternal election. So shall this doctrine afford 
matter of praise, reverence, and admiration of God; and of 


* See New Englander for 1868, p. 308. 
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humility, diligence, and abundant consolation, to all that sin- 
cerely obey the gospel.” 

The “ prudence and care” needed for handling this doctrine in 
an edifying manner, are also necessary in handling other doc- 
trines, such as original sin, native depravity, justification by 
faith, regeneration, all of which are constantly and easily per- 
verted into pretexts for encouraging irreligion, and casting the 
responsibility of it upon God. But they should be “special” 
here, as the facilities and temptations to such perversion and 
abuse are special in the case. Here, as elsewhere, the sum of 
our duty is rightly to divide the word of truth, and give to each 
one his portion in due season, the realization of which depends 
much on the spiritual discernment, the heavenly sagacity and 
tact of the preacher. We have known inability so reiterated, in 
utter divorce from its sinfulness and its divine remedy, as to 
produce all the effect of Fatalism ; natural ability so intensified 
as to destroy the sense of dependence, and embolden the sinner 
so to feel that a new heart would be ever at his command, that 
sinking into present indifference, he would thrust forward his re- 
pentance to some unknown future till he thrust it beyond the 
grave. We have seen others work themselves into despair, in 
the vain attempt to work out salvation by their own power. We 
have seen justification by faith so put as to result in an Antino- 
mian displacement of good works, and good works so placed as 
to displace the merits of Christian justification. It is no argu- 
ment against any doctrine that it is thus abused or distorted. 
It is the doctrine of the Bible on predestination, against which 
cavillers have raised the outery, “Why doth he yet find fault? 
For who hath resisted his will?” Rom. ix: 19. The doctrine 
against which this cavil is now raised, thus carries a strong pre- 
sumption of its divinity. 

This being premised then, the first concern and obvious duty 
of men is to attend to God’s revealed will, and “ yield obedience 
thereto,” thus at once obeying the gospel call, while they re- 
ceive the salvation of Christ therein proffered to all who accept 
it. They are not first to search for what they can never thus 
find, the unrevealed decrees of God, in order to learn their duty 
and safety, but to follow his revealed directions to them, and 
thus at once discharge their duty and ensure salvation. Thus 

they know that the divine call to them to obey the gospel is an 
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effectual call, because it has become such in their obeying it. 
Above all, then, this doctrine must be so put as to be a motive 
rather than a dissuasive to all to make the revealed will of God 
the rule of life. Any contrary use of it by men, is “ wresting 
it to their own destruction.” It would be like refusing to till the 
soil according to the laws disclosed by the light of nature and 
experience, until we first learn what is the secret purpose of God, 
to be executed in his Providence, in regard to the fruitfulness of 
the coming season. 

Proceeding thus, obedience to thie Gospel becomes the indis- 
soluble link between election in an eternity past, and glory 
through the eternity to come, with all the intermediate links. 
“Whom he did foreknow he also did predestinate to be con- 
formed to the image of his Son that he might be the first-born 
among many brethren. Moreover whom he did predestinate 
them he also called, and whom he called them he also justified, 
and whom he justified them he also glorified.” Rom. viii. 29-30. 
Therefore he who thus diligently devotes himself to obeying the 
gospel, is “giving all diligence to make his calling, and [thus] his 
election sure.” This being so, it follows that to the same 
extent he attains the full assurance of faith, and of his des- 
tination to eternal glory, so that ‘nothing shall be able to sepa- 
rate him from the love of God which is in Christ Jesus our Lord.” 
2. He is thus profoundly humble because all this is due not 
to himself nor to his own works which only merit perdition. He 
has chosen God, because God had first chosen him and hath 
made him to differ. Thus this doctrine lays the foundation for 
an assurance of hope at once humble and exultant. 3. Also for 
gratitude and grateful love and devotion to the giver of these 
incomparable blessings. 

Love so amazing, so divine, 
Demands my soul, my life, my all. 


4, Hence, coupled with the universal providence of God, it 
becomes the strongest support and consolation of the soul un- 
der the sorest visitations, and amid the most hopeless apparent 
prospects to the unaided eye of sense or reason, for itself, the 
Church, and the world. It still “ knows that all things shall work 
together for good to them that love God—to them that are the 
called according to his purpose;” yea, when his way is in the 
deep, and clouds and darkness are round about him. The gates” 
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of hell shall not prevail against his Church. He will help her 
and right early. Even if the enemy comes in asa flood, the 
Spirit of the Lord shall lift up a standard against him. Zion 
shall arise and shine, her light being come and the glory of the 
Lord arisen upon her. The kingdoms of this world shall become 
the kingdoms of our Lord and his Christ. So this doctrine be- 
comes a well-spring of strength, fortitude, and courage to the 
people of God, enabling them to do and endure for Christ even 
to the end, through darkuess and terror most appalling to the 
eye of unbelief; to be faithful unto death, and to pass in joy 
and triumph through whatever tortures diabolic hate and in- 
genuity can invent, to a martyr’s crown. Church history con- 
tains no grander chapters in martyrology than the Calvinistic; 
of the Huguenots, Puritans, Non-Conformists, and the Scotch 
Covenanters. Let us hear no more more of the stale charge that 
dependence on divine grace clips the wings of man’s free agency, 
and cuts the sinews of his holy activity. It is the very support 
and foothold of all hopeful and effective human religious effort. 
So we pray God to draw us that we may run after him, and 
‘¢ work out our own salvation. while God worketh in us to will 
and to do of his own good pleasure.” This divine inworking is 
as much the support of all good self-working, as terra firma is 
the indispensable base of all onward footsteps ; the feeders and 
bed and banks of a river, the requisites to its onward flow. 
This is no mere theory. It is attested by the fruits of Calvin- 
ism in all churches, countriés, communities where it has been 
_ held fast in the lives and manners of its adherents, in its purify- 
ing influence on social and political life ; in curbing that worldli- 
ness, selfishness, and effeminacy which are always and now the 
pane of religion; in originating and sustaining the Home and 
Foreign evangelism of ourtimes. With much to confess and 
deplore, it is not ashamed of its record, as it is not ashamed of 
the gospel of Christ which is the wisdom of God and the power 
of God unto salvation. True, it insists that we are not sufficient 
for anything of ourselves, our sufficiency is of God. Without 
Christ we can do nothing, through Christ strengthening us we 
can do all things. We are in ourselves weak, indeed, and thrice 
blessed are they who so know their weakness as to be led to the 
Rock higher than themselves, whose strength is made perfect in 
their weakness. So when they-are weak they shall, indeed, be 
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strong, strong in the Lord and the power of his might ; strong 
in faith, giving glory to God, and their faith shall be the victory 
that overcometh the world. This is the religion for life, death, 
judgment, eternity. 

This part of the subject opens rich veins which we should de- 
light, but have not space to work. We cannot forbear, however, 
before closing, to advert to the bearing of Calvinism, alike in its 
own distinctive elements, and in some articles of our common 
Christianity which it has been honored specially to emphasize, 
on civil and religious liberty. It makes God the immediate 
source of all true religion, of all gifts of grace and salvation to 
the believer, the immediate object of all true Christian worship 
and devotion, the only direct and infallible guide, through his 
word, of faith and life, the alone Lord of the conscience, while 
his Incarnate Son is the one Mediator between God and man. 
Thus while it joyfully accepts the aid of the Christian ministry 
as God’s ordinance for helping the soul to learn the teachings 
of his word, it insists forever that we call no man Master ; 
that we rely on no gifts, rites, or ceremonies dispensed by, and 
at the pleasure of, sinful men as if our salvation were absolutely 
dependent thereon; as if they could, however important in their 
place, secure or prevent our acceptance with God, and entrance 
into heaven. It knows no human, mediating priesthood ; no in- 
fallible or other human head, teacher and ruler of the Church, 
who can annul the right or the duty of private judgment ; the ob- 
ligation and privilege of each one to search the Scriptures, whether 
these things be so; to prove all things, and hold fast that which is 
good; to try those which say they are apostles, and are not ; to re- 
ject all false prophets and teachers who either bring not the doc- 
trine of Christ, or endeavor to seduce them from the true religion, 
by arts that would deceive, if possible, the very elect. In short, it 
allows no human power, civil or ecclesiastical, to thrust itself in 
between the soul and the Great Supreme, who is over all, in all, 
through all, Allin All. Hence, while it earnestly and uncondi- 
tionally enjoins subjection to the civil ruler, within the true 
sphere and limits in and for which he is a “ power ordained of 
God,” it will refuse obedience to him whenever he enjoins sin 
and rebellion against God. Whatever authorities in the Church, 
State or family, enjoin this, we must disobey them at whatever 
cost, else we abet rebellion agaipst God. Wer must opzy Gop 
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RATHER THAN MAN. Acknowledging all human distinctions of 
inferiors and superiors in their God-ordained functions and 
sphere, yet as before God, all are on an equal footing. The king 
and the bondman, the rich man and beggar, “ all flesh is bails 
before God.” They must all give account to God, and receive 
according to their deeds. They all can be saved only by faith 
in Christ, and this not of themselves, it is the gift of God; if 
thus in Christ, they are one in Christ; they all are brethren; by 
a higher than any earthly lineage they are heaven’s noblemen, 
because God's sons and heirs, yea, joint heirs with Christ; kings — 
and priests unto God, by a divine anointing and conseeration. 
Hence, although exceptional blots appear upon their grand re- 
cord, showing that Calvinists have not always got in advance of 
the persecuting spirit of the times, yet it will hardly be disputed, 
that, on the whole, they have been in the fore-front of the great 
movements and battles for civil and religious liberty—a liberty so 
balanced by law, as not to degenerate into licentiousness, in the 
old world and the new. Whatever else they may have been, they 
have been the sworn foes of anarchy and tyranny. The history 
of Britain and America is a constant record of their services to 
civil and religious liberty, law and order. It has often been 
observed that three nations were sifted in order to furnish the 
seed for the planting of this nation. France, Holland, Britain 
seeded down this land at the first with their best Reformed, Cal- 
vinistic, Puritan and Presbyterian blood. It was Calvinism that 
led them to lay the foundations of our free and representative 
government; first, in the organization of their churches, and then 
in the organization of primitive republics and germinant democ- 
racies in townships, counties and colonial governments. It was 
from these and their descendants that the statesmen and the 
armies of the Revolution were largely supplied and bravely sup- 
ported, till crowned with victory. Whatever denominatious 
swarmed with Tories, they were scarce and found no welcome 
among Calvinists. If they planted and cherished our free insti- 
tutions, they trained a race of people whose solid intelligence 
and hardy virtues were fitted to sustain and perpetuate them, 
and who have made predominant in our national life and man- 
nets, that spirit, which, aided by the Evangelical Christianity of 
the country, still preserves them in spite of the vast native and 
imported ignorang¢e, gorruption a d enslavement to alien despots, 
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which we have invested with the power of suffrage. In our 
judgment, it is the momentum and formative power, transmit-- 
ted from our forefathers through our institutional, social and 
political life, that now so at once restrains and assimilates this 
heterogenous mass, surcharged with much of the offscourings of 
the earth, as to save us from utterly perishing in our own cor- 
ruption. The truth alone makes truly free, and whom the Son. 
makes free, shall be free indeed. Al! this has been thoroughly 
understood and candidly acknowledged by such penetrating and 
philosophic historians as Bancroft, far enough from Calvinistic 
in his own personal convictions. And it has been in substance 
conceded by such great sceptical historians as Hume, Buckle 
and Froude. We cite the following among a multitude : 


“We boast of our common schools; Calvin was the father of popular education,. 
the inventor of the system of free schools. We are proud of the free States that- 
fringe the Atlantic. The pilgrims of Plymouth were Calvinists; the best influence 
in South Carolina came from the Calvinists of France. William Penn was the dis- 
ciple of the Huguenots; the ships from Holland that first brought colonists to Man- 
hattan were filled with Calvinists. He that will not honor the memory, and re- 
spect the influence of Calvin, knows but little of the origin of American liberty.’”” 
—Literary and Historical Miscellanies by George Bancroft, p. 406. 

‘Tam going to ask you to consider how it came to pass that if Calvinism is in- 
deed the hard and unreasonable creed which modern enlightenment declares it to- 
be, it has possessed such singular attractions in past times for some of the greatest 
men that ever lived; and how-—being, as we are told, fatal to morality, because it 
denies free will—the first symptoms of its operation, wherever it established itself, 
was to obliterate the distinction between sins and crimes, and to make the moral 
law the rule of life for States as well as persons. Ishall ask you again, why, if it 
be a creed of intellectual servitude, it was able to inspire and sustain the brayest 
efforis ever made by man to break the yoke of unjust authority. When a'l else has 
failed,—when patriotism has covered its face, and human courage has broken down, 
—when intellect has yielded, as Gibbon says, ‘‘ with a smile or a sigh,” content to- 
philosophize in the closet, and abroad worship with the vulgar,—when emotion, 
and sentiment, and tender imaginative piety have become the handmaids of super- 
stition, and have dreamt themeelves into forgetfulness that there is any differenco 
between liesand truth,—the slavish form of belief called Calvinism, in one or other 
of its many forms, has borne ever an infloxible front to illusion and mendacity, 
and has preferred rather to be ground to powder like flint than to bend before vio- 
lence or melt under enervating temptation. : 

It is enough to mention the name of William the Silent, of Luther,—for on the 
points of which Iam speaking Luther was one with Calvin,—of your own Knox 
and Andrew Melville and the Regent Murray, of Coligny, of our English Crom- 
well, of Milton, of John Bunyan. These were men possessed of all the qualities 
which give nobility and grandeur to human nature,—men whose life was as up- 
right as their intellect was commanding and their public aims untainted with sel- 
fishness; unalterably just where duty required them to be stern, but with the ten- 
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derness of a woman in their hearts; frank, true, cheerful, humorous, as unlike sour 
fanatics as it is possible to imagine any one, and able in some way to sound the 
key-note to which every brave and faithful heart in Europe instinctively vibrated. 

This is the problem. Grapes do not grow on bramble-bushes. Illustrious na- j 
tures do not form themselves upon narrow and cruel theories.”—Short Stories 
on Great Subjects, by James Anthony Froude, pp. 12-13. 

“Now it is an interesting fact, that the doctrines which in England are called 
Calvinistic, have been always connected with a democratic spirit; while those of 
Arminianism have found most favor among the aristocratic or protective party. In 
the republics of Switzerland, of North America, and of Holland, Calvinism was al. 
ways the popular creed. On the other hand, in those evil days, immediately after 
the death of Elizabeth, when our libérties were in imminent peril, when the 
Church of England, aided by the crown, attempted to subjugate the consciences of 
men; and when the monstrous claim of the divine right of episcopacy was first put 
forward; then it was that Arminianism became the cherished doctrine of the ablest 
and most ambitious of the ecclesiastical party. And in that sharp retribution which 
followed, the Puritans and Independents, by whom the punishment was inflicted, 
were, with scarcely an exception, Calvinists; nor, should we forget, that the first 
open movement against Charles proceeded from Scotland, where the principles of 
Calvin had long been in the ascendant. 

‘*This different tendency of these two creeds is so clearly marked, that an inquiry 
into its causes becomes a necessary part of general history, and, as we shall pres- 
ently see, is intimately connected with the history of the French Revolution. 

The first circumstances by which we must be struck is, that Calvinism is a doctrine 
for the poor, and Arminianism for the rich. A creed which insists upon the ne- 
cessity of faith, must be less costly than one which insists upon the necessity of 
works. In the former case the sinner seeks salvation by the strength of his belief; 
in the latter case, he seeks it by the fulness of his contributions. 

‘Hence it is that every Christian democracy has simplified its external worship; 
every Christian aristocracy has embellished it. By a parity of reasoning, the more 
any society tends to equality, the more likely itis that its theological opinions will 
be Calvinistic; while the more a society tends towards inequality, the greater the 
probability of those opinions being Arminian. 

It would be easy to push this contrast still further, and to show that Calvinism 
is more favorable to the sciences, Arminianism to the arts; and that, on the same 
principle, the first is better suited to thinkers, the other to scholars, But without 
pretending to trace the whole of this divergence, it is very important to observe, 
that the professors of the former religion are more al Si ue acquire habits of inde- 
pendent thinking than those of the latter.”—Buckle’s History of Civilization, Ap- 


pleton’s Edition, Vol. I, pp. 611-12-13. 


We are aware that we speak in the ears of a generation largely 
taught to ignore or hate the sovereignty, Justice, all the sterner, 
sin-abhorring and sin-punishing attributes of God. The only 
divine attribute which many recognize is a love unbalanced by 
rectitude and purity; a love so sentimental, blind, and impul- 
sive that it can inflict no pangs upon sin, nor require any vica- 
rious expiatory pains, in order to its forgiveness ; which regards 
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the doctrine that “the wrath of God is revealed from heaven 
against all unrighteousness,” that he will visit “indignation and 
wrath, tribulation and anguish ” upon the wicked, and that these, 
if they abide impenitent, shall “‘ go away into everlasting pun- 
ishment,” as obsolete superstitions. God is too good to, be and 
do what his word declares. This is infidelity. And not only so. 
If he is too gocd for this, must he not be too good to impose or 
permit the labor and sorrow, and woe, the bondage, carnage, pes- 
tilence, and famine, which sin, that star Wormwood, hath brought 
upon our earth, poisoning one-third of the fountains of its 
waters? This is not infidelity merely. Itis atheism in logical 
effect and consequence. This absorption of all divine attributes 
in love, under pretext of magnifying, in reality attenuates and 
vitiates God’s love. Ignoring justice, the claims of God’s moral 
government, and the necessity of vindicating justice by the inflic- 
tion of correspondent pain on the evil-doer or his divine substi- 
tute, it makes light of sin and its ill-desert. It makes it rather 
a matter of debt than of grace in God to deliver the sinner 
from all sin and suffering on account of it. It reduces the real 
greatness of God’s love in the sacrifice of his Son and the gift 
of his Spirit for the salvation of sinners to the lowest minimum. 

And it genders a constant relaxation of religious and moral 
standards, of life and manners. It loosens the conscience, dis- 
sipates the salutary fear of God, not merely the slavish but the 
filial, and slackens diligence, watchfulness, and prayer, until sin- 
ners in Zion are no longer afraid, nor does fearfulness surprise 
the hypocrites. This spurious view of divine love which is 
closely related to the religion of humanitarianism, is that which, 
rather than the Pauline system, leads to licentiousness, as all 
present and past experience terribly prove. On the other hand, 
the true manifestation of divine love is, that while we were yet 
sinners, with all the ill-desert of such sinners at the hands of 
God, he gave his Son to die for us, and by the law of the Spirit 
of lite in Christ Jesus made us free from the law of sin and 
death ; that when justly doomed to eternal death, he hath given 
us eternal life. Thus it isin the | ght of God’s justice that his 
love most illustriously shines forth. Mercy and truth are met 
together ; righteousness and peace have kissed each other. We 
are commanded “to behold both the goodness and severity of 
God.” Hither is as falsely seen without the other as the head 
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and body dissevered and out of mutual relation. If the sterner 
attributes be alone or chiefly in view, this will tend to a despair- 
ing bondage which fetters and disables for the service of ,God. 
If only the divine benevolence be regarded, the tendency is to 
presumption, negligence and sloth. 

When the Apostle counsels us to “ behold both the goodness 
and severity of God,” he is specially treating of the saved and the 
lost through acceptance or rejection of Christ, and these as re- 
lated to their election or non-election, Rom. xi. And he founds 
on the love and mercy thus set forth, a constraining motive and be- 
seeching appeal for the heartiest self-consecration to his service. 
Thus the grace, even the election of grace, rightly apprehended, 
along with the justice of God, gives that view of the great love 
wherewith God hath loved us, which most kindles a responsive, 
grateful and loving obedience. So the Apostle pleads, Rom. xii. 
1.: “I beseech you, therefore, brethren, by the mercies of God, 
that you present your bodies (or persons) a living sacrifice holy 
and acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable service.” 
This immediately follows that grand doxology in which his pre- 
vious discourse on these high mysteries had cuiminated, showing 
the unsearchable mystery which envelops this great subject after 
all unfoldings of it, and which does but reflect the unsearchable 
perfections and glories of Him who is the First Cause and Last 
End of all things. ‘“O the depth of the riches both of the wis- 
dom and knowledge of God! How unsearchable are his judg- 
ments and his ways past finding out! For who hath known the 
mind of the Lord or who hath been his counsellor? Or who 
hath first given to him and it shall be recompensed unto him 
again? For of him and through him and to him are all things, 
to whom be glory for ever. Amen.” 

A class of writers and preachers have risen up, who unfortu- 
nately have to some extent a hearing and following in those 
churches which owe all that is noblest in their present and past 
condition to the influence of the contrary principle, who do not 
hesitate to pour upon the doctrine that God makes his own 
glory his ultimate end, a large vocabulary of opprobrious epi- 
thets. The whole plausibility of this procedure lies in assuming 
that it is like the case of man making self the end of all his ac- 
tions ; as if God were “altogether such an. one as themselves.” 
Tt must be remembered that God is ‘‘Absolute, Eterna!, and In- 
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finite, Wisdom, Holiness, Justice, Goodness and Truth.” Lethim 
who can, show a higher end of action than the manifestation of 
this Infinite Excellence in, through, and to all intelligences ; or 
that men”have not always risen in, or fallen from, purity and 
nobility, so far as they have, or have not, made this their su- 
‘preme aim. Whatever may be the oppositions or ravings of 
those who, if in one sense a little lower than the angels, in ano- 
ther are but worms, the testimonies of his word which liveth 
and abideth forever, are sure—“ He hath made all things for 
himself.” The heavens declare his glory. His saints are chosen 
that they may be “to the praise of the glory of his grace.” 
‘He hath created all things by Jesus Christ, to the intent that 
now unto the principalities and powers in heavenly places may 
be known by the church the manifold wisdom of God” The 
very wrath of man shall praise Him. And his people are a 
chosen generation that they should “show forth the praises of 
him who hath called us out of darkness into his marvellous 
light.” “Ye are bought with a price, therefore glorify God in 
your bodies and spirits which are God’s.” Yea, “whether ye eat or 
drink or whatsoever ye do, do all to the glory of God.” 
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Art. VIII.—ENTHUSIASM IN SACRED ORATORY. 
By Rev. Herrick Jonson, D.D., Professor in Auburn Theological Seminary. 


Ir eloquence is the art of determining the will, sacred elo- 


-quence is the art of determining the will God-ward. Persuasion 


is its proper function and distinguishing characteristic—persua- 
sion to a divine life and to growth upward in that life. The 
speech of the pulpit that does not have this always in view, is not 
preaching. It may be commentary, exegesis, instruction ; it 
may be philosophy, poetry, history; it may be the play of ima- 
gination, the work of reason, the unfolding of truth, but it is not 
preaching. True preaching will be instructive, as a matter of 
course. For truth must be unfolded. Mere horta:ory address 
will not answer. To teach is vital. Itis the preachev’s busi- 
ness to make his art exhibitive of truth and moral beauty ; but 
instruction and pleasure are not his end. The moment they be- 
come that, sacred discourse degenerates to ordinary authorship, 
and the art of preparing and delivering sermons becomes like 
any other art contributing to human pleasure and knowledge. 
Preaching is teaching, but oratorical teaching, looking always to 
something beyond mere instruction, Preaching is an art, but an 
art that aims at kindling emotion only to move the will and thus 
secure the doing of the will of God. Studies that furnish men- 
tal discipline to the preacher, that open up sources of knowledge 
and supply him with materials for his sacred art, that better the 


fibre of his brain and widen the sweep of his thought, and syste- 


matize the truths of God, and unlock the secrets of the dead lan- 
guages of Scripture, are studies deserving and demanding prom- 


‘inent place in preparation for the ministry. We would not be 


understood as disparaging these studies, or as reflecting upon 
any possible intellectuai acquisition that may be made by those 


‘who preach or are preparing to preach, in magnifying the art 
for which these are a preparation. 


We would have the antecedent and concurrent discipline of 


-every candidate for the ministry as severe and thorough as the 


‘pest curriculum of college and seminary can make it. Let the 


-deep things of God in his word and works have the profoundest 


wesearch. Let history, sacred or secular, be compelled to yield 
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up its vast stores of fact for illustration and confirmation of the 
truth. Let every herald of salvation be armed with the most 
familiar knowledge of the original languages, that he may readily 
reach and reveal their secrets, and give the very mind of the 
spirit in his scriptural exegesis. And let him be fully acquainted 
with the science of hermeneutics, that he may make no mistakes 
in “giving the sense” of the God-breathed words which should 
be the foundation and substance of-all pulpit discourse. All this 
is vital to the most effective ministry. About as well might an 
army go to war without powder and bail, and shot and shell, and 
musketry and artillery, as for preachers to go to their sacred 
calling without this equipment for their toil. And more than 
this—there are fields of philosophy, and poetry, and science, and 
art whose treasures should be searched for and found and pos- 
sessed by God’s heralds of salvation, so that all the riches of all 
knowledges should be made to pay tribute to the gospel of 
Christ, in explaining, illustrating and enforcing its grand truths. 
What Coleridge said of the great divines of the 17th century, it 
should be possible to say of those who preach to-day : “They | 
were not ashamed of the learned discipline to which they had 
submitted their minds under Aristotle and Tully, but brought 
the purified products as sacrificial gifts to Christ. They bap- 
tized the logic and manly rhetoric of ancient Greece, they made 
incursions into every province of learning, and returned laden 
with the choicest plunder ; the scheme of the philosopher, the 
narrative of the historian, the vision of the poet, were all ren- 
dered subservient to the one predominant object of their re- 
searches ; the gold of idolatrous shrines was transmuted into a 
purer ore by their spiritual alchemy.” When learning is thus. 
consecrated, we cannot have too much of ripe culture and 
erudition nor tco many of the gifts of scholarship, as equipment 
for the ministerial calling. But clearly, after all, this, and all 
else beside that we have named, is only equipment. Of incalcu- 
lable value as it is, upon which scarcely too high an estimate can 
be placed, it is only furnishing the materials with which the 
great work of preaching is to be prosecuted. It is not the art 
of preaching any more than parks of artillery, troops of horse 
and ranks of thinking bayonets and living men, are the art of 
war. ‘She art of preaching differs from linguistic attainment, 
and theological acquisition, and historical knowledge, just as. 
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the art of war differs from the materials of war, or as the art of 
painting differs from the pencils, pigments and canvas of the 
painter. Now it is no disparagement to an army to say that 
with all its men and munitions, it cannot dispense with the art 
of war—with its thorough study and complete mastery. So it 
is no disparagement to the other studies of the preacher to say, 
that they are all preparatory and subservient to the study of 
homiletics and sacred rhetoric, or the art of preaching. By 
this study is improved and largely determined his method of 
preparing and presenting truth. And upon his method of pre- 
paring and presenting truth will largely depend hig ministerial 
effectiveness and pulpit power. And power is the attribute crown- 
ing all a minister's accomplishments. We say knowledge is power. 
We mean, or ought to mean, wisdom—the ability to use knowl- 
edge—to put it to most effective service. What were an army 
if the general in command were not wise to handle the vast force 
and hurl it at the foe. A preacher may be a master in theology 
yet a dullard at God’s great work of preaching. He may know 
church history from Abraham to Bishop Cummins. He may 
have the root of every pivotal Greek and Hebrew scripture word. 
at his finger tips ; yet unless he understands the art of discourse 
so as to bring his linguistic, historic and theologic lore to bear 
with the power of eloquent and effective speech on men’s hearts, 
it will do about as little execution as the Pope’s bull against the 
comet. The preacher’s stores of knowledge will be as the cannon. 
and shot and powder without the flash of fire. 

Sacred and high above every other art therefore, is the art 
of preaching, or the preparation and delivery of sermons. Deal- 
ing with the deep things of God and of the human soul, with in- 
finite aims and elements of everlastingness, it should be studied 
profoundly, with a lofty and sustained enthusiasm ; and its pur- 
suit and practice should call out the best there is in every young 
man’s soul who gives himself to the ministry. The need of our 
time is just here. The art of putting things by pen and tongue 
gets no such time and study as it deserves. There is no serious 
lack of theological learning in our modern pulpits. ‘There is 
reasonable familiarity with the historic past of Christianity. The 
Hebrew and the Greek are sufficiently at the command of the 
preachers of our day to ensure a fair interpretation of the 
original Scriptures. But great sermonizers—men who not only 
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have something to say but who know how to say it—men with 
an artistic passion for putting truth in the most effective, logical 
and rhetorical forms—men with downright and glowing enthu- 
siasm in the construction and delivery of sacred discourse— , 
surely, we all know they do not go in crowds. ‘Thoroughly en- 
thusiastic homiletes, stirred with a great passion for the single 
art of preaching, going to the weekly work of making and de- 
livering sermons as if with a fire in the bones, are seldom seen. 
You can find men enough to give you sound doctrine, men 
enough to give you the exact and delicate shades of meaning of 
the original text ; but they are lamentably few who seem aroused 
and all aglow as they write and preach. Not what to preach, 
but how to preach, is the commanding question. How to unfold 
and press home the truths of God so as to arouse men’s con- 
sciences and storm men’s hearts? What the pulpit needs is en- 
thusiasm—a holy, burning enthusiasm in the study and practice 
of the divine art of preaching. The mischievous and shamefal 
talk we have had in the religious press about “dead weights” 
and “useless lumber” and “ ne’er-do-wells’ in the ministry 
would have been without even its meagre justification if the stu- 
dents in our seminaries had given themselves with their whole 
hearts to homiletic discipline and the homiletic art. Now to be 
stirred with a true passion for this art it is requisite that there 
be a realization of its intrinsic dignity. The vocation will be 
tamely pursued that does not impress the one pursuing it with 
its nobleness and worth. The poet thinks no other art like his. 
So too the painter and the sculptor. They come to their canvas 
or marbie all aglow, with an enthusiasm that burns within them. 
They are in love with their art. They pursue it with a kind of 
passion. They think it divine. And the canvas and the 
marble catch their spirit and glow and breathe and speak under 
their touch. So, but with a loftier enthusiasm avd more ab- 
sorbing earnestness, should the preacher pursue his art. He 
cannot fail of thus pursuing it, and he cannot fail, therefore, of 
power and success if, having been called of God to it, he grasp 
those great and mighty ideas which stand indissolubly connected 
with the work of preaching and which uplift and glorify it ag the 
art of arts. 

Among the chief dignities and glories of preaching that are 
fitted to rouse enthusiasm for the sacred art, are its supreme ~ 
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end, its subject matter, its ruling spirit, its unearthly sanctions, 
and its codperating agent. 

1, Its supreme end. Perfect manhood in Christ Jesus. The 
preacher’s work is soul building. He constructs a sermon that 
he may reconstract a man. The preaching that does not always 
have this conspicuously in view is not the preaching bidden of 
God. In no true sense of the word is it preaching at all. It 
has degenerated into secular speech. Sermons should be made 
to save men in the broad, deep-meaning sense of salvation; to 
reach them, touch their spirits, convert them not only, but to 
go on changing and transforming them and building them up 
into Christ until they attain unto the measure of the stature of 
his fullness. The ministry is not a temporary institution, nor is 
preaching a man-invented or man-appointed instrumentality. It 
has been ordained of God and is to continue until the church 
has reached the goal of its high calling ; until all God’s elect be- 
come perfect men, attain to complete conformity to Christ. Per- 
fection is the end; perfect manhood. Christ gave himself for 
the church that he might present it to himself a glorious church 
without spot or wrinkle or any such thing. For the consumma- 
tion of this purpose, in order to secure the embodiment of this 
great redemptive thought, God calls men to the ministry, to 
preach the preaching he bids them—or as the Apostle phrases 
it: For the sake of perfecting the saints Christ appoints evan- 
gelists, pastors and teachers to the work of the ministry, to the 
edification of his body ; or as the Confessiou of Faith says: For 
the gathering and perfecting of the saints in this life to the end 
of the world. This is the supreme aim of all preaching; to 
bring men to Jesus, to put them in love with the Lord Christ, to 
increase the blessedness and deepen the intimacy of this divine 
affection and fellowship, to transform and beautify them and 
build them up, until by a mysterious and divine assimilation 
they are made altogether like Christ. Every sermon should be 
planned and filled out and preached solely with a view to this 
reconstruction of men’s souls; not to impart knowledge for its 
own sake, but to impart such knowledge as shall mould and 
build right characters ; not to vindicate truth for the mere vin- 
dication of it, but that the truth thus vindicated may sanctify 
men and make them free. The preacher must beware of making 
a sermon with the sermon only in view. It is not the sermons a 
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man makes but the work they do. They are a means, not an 
end. Woe to the man whose end isa fine sermon. It may be 
brilliant, scholarly, logical and charged with the eternal verities 
of God’s gospel, and God may use it; but he will eurse the bless- 
ing to the preacher’s soul. Let no word of ours: by which we 
would lift the art of preaching immeasurably away from and 
above all other arts convey the impression that we think young 
men on their way to the ministry should cultivate the homiletic 
bias and become enthusiastic and effective homiletes for the 
sake of the sermons they may preach. 

Surely the world’s great orators did not have great orations in 
view but living men when they prepared their immortal speech. 
And Raphael was notintent on a magnificent picture so much 
as on a lofty ideal that should stir and uplift human hearts 
when he painted the Sixtine Madonna.~ And how false, frivo- 
lous, sterile and selfish must be the inspiration of the preacher, 
and how tempted and overborne of the devil must he be who de- 
liberately sets about to prepare sermons as such, with no refer- 
ence to the work they are to do. He must beware of an idola- 
try of sermons, fine sermons, show sermons, great sermons. Ser- 
mons are tools. Nevertheless, what work they do! And therefore 
what tools they ought to be! How fitted to the needs and con- 
ditions the pliant and yet resistant, and sometimes defiant, 
qualities of that mysterious, subtle, spiritual element upon which 
and in which sermons are .to do their work—the spirit of man.. 
Unlike the secular discourse which aims at influencing for a par- 
ticular measure—to secure a vote, a verdict, a present impres- 
sion, or an elevation of taste or judgment—sacred discourse 
strikes at the very center and soul of character, to change its in- 
most principles. 

This supreme aim, perfect manhood, dignifies and ennobles 
preaching and gives to the art of sermonizing transcendent 
importance, Let it be kept steadily before the mind, let it | 
thoroughly possess the preacher, and it cannot fail to stir the. 
blood and rouse the heart to enthusiasm in homiletice toil. 

II. A second consideration that ought to stimulate and quicken 
all the activities of the preacher is the subject matter of preach- 
ing. The truth he uses is the truth of God, the word spoken by 
Apostle and Prophet and Jesus; the word, especially that had 
living personal embodiment and was made flesh ; the word that 
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was with God and that was itself God. And this is compre- 
hensive, of course, of all those great ideas which relate to God 
and the soul and which in their substance and inspiration are 
divine. God’s topics they are, revelations of his will, embodi- 
ments of his wisdom and power and grace. Behind them and 
in them is a life. “The words I speak unto you,” said Jesus, 
“they are spirit and they are life.’ “I am not ashamed of the 
gospel of Christ” is Paul's earnest avowal, “for it is the power 
of God.” Men are not commonly ashamed of power. They 
grow enthusiastic in its presence and use. The theme that is 
vast in its reach, the subject-matter that sweeps heaven- 
ward and hell-ward until it brings two eternities within its 
scope, that includes the illimitable need of man and the il- 
limitable sufficiency of God, that stretches back to the 
fall, and embraces sin and its curse, death, immortality, 
duty, redemption—has an abiding and overmastering interest. 
Where is the sublime scheme of morals, or the grandly built 
philosophic system, or the profound political economy, or the in- 
tricate legal code, that can approach our peerless gospel in the 
themes it furnishes for inspiration and possibilities of power! 
This subject matter is placed in the hand of the preacher. It 
is this alone that makes the sacred discourse. Preaching 
therefore, brings to bear upon the human will the contents of 
God’s word, the divine will. ‘Reasons natural, social, ethical, 
political, philanthropic, have no such power over men as a 
“Thus saith the Lord.” The reasonings of a subtle philoso- 
phy, the pomp of a liturgical drama, the excitement of unique 
themes wide of the gospel message, may attract for awhile, but 
because men are men, the only permanent hold upon them will 
be possessed by him who faithfully uses the word of God, which 
-is ‘‘ quick and powerful and sharper than any two-edged sword.” 

“That which is essential, which all the discourses of the Bible 
have in common, and which our sermons should have in com- 
mon with them, is that they proclaim the will of God.” Doing 
this out of and according to the Scriptures is preaching. 

And now when we consider that, according to our evangelical 
Protestant Faith, “the whole counsel of God concerning all 
things necessary for his own glory and man’s salvation, faith and 
life, is either expressly set down in Scripture, or by good and 
necessary consequence may be deduced from Scripture,” and 
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when we consider “the heavenliness of the matter, the efficacy 
of the doctrine, the majesty of the style, the consent of all the 
parts, the scope of the whole, and the full discovery it makes of 
the only way of man’s salvation, the many other incomparable 
excellencies and the entire perfection thereof,’ we can hardly 
conceive it possible that any mind can grasp all this, accept it, 
believe it, go forth to preach in the full and ever—present con- 
viction of it and be anything else or less than an original, stir- 
ring and enthusiastic homilete, going to the weekly work of pre- 
paring fresh sermons, of opening up texts of Scripture, and 
making new discoveries of truth, and dipping into the deep 
things of God, with a relish, an ardor, a devotion, amounting to 
& passion. 

If the young men going forth from our seminaries would be 
fresh and commanding, and have their speech vivid and eléctrical, 
they must thoroughly grasp this idea of the divineness and illi- 
mitableness of the subject matter of all gospel preaching. They 
must bring to mind until they are possessed, saturated with 
them, “the ideas and doctrines which hang like a constellation 
in these heavens.” ‘They must breathe in and out of every pore 
of their souls the biblical spirit, and anchor themselves at once 
in the unchangeable purpose that all their pulpit discourse is 
to be imbued with this spirit. And as they grasp the vast 
themes in exegesis, more and more will they be filled with a de- 
vout enthusiasm in homiletic toil—or in the divine art of 
preaching. 

III. A third distinctive characteristic of preaching is its 
ruling spirit. It is preéminently the spirit of love, which is the 
spirit of Christ; an abounding, absorbing love for the souls of 
men. The preacher must have faith, but it is a faith “ that work- 
eth by love.” Heralding God’s truth he is to be heard “speak- 
ing the truth in love.” His earnestness will be wanting its best 
inspiration, if it be not by the constraining power of love. And 
his work will be true and Christ-like as it is bathed and flooded 
with a supreme affection. Love is the commanding command- 
ment, the gift of gifts, with the preacher. It is true of no other 
vocation as it is of this. And just as it has prevailed in this, has 
preaching been characterized by a mighty effectiveness. 

It was one secret of apostolic power. Paul is our model here. 
Paul the peerless reasoner, bold and confident in his handling of 
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the deep things of God, the gifted and mighty mental athlete, 
the once proud and self-sufficient Pharisee. We know many are 
accustomed to look upon this apostle as intensely fond of the 
austerities of rigid and relentless doctrine, and as of choice the 
enthusiastic champion of the harder and severer side of truth. 
The truth is, however, no man of all the apostles felt more deep- 
ly, loved more devotedly, gave himself to Christ and his church 
and souls with a greater passion of affection, than Paul. His 
love sometimes glows and burns in his epistles until everything 
else seems consumed in the fiery flood of it. It now bursts forth 
in very riot of tumultuous passion, and then calms itself in a 
deep of almost infinite tenderness. He warned men night and 
day, but he warned them with tears like his master. He was 
swept out to men and into them as by a passion for their welfare. 
He poured out such treasures of desire, such passionate and 
comprehensive stores of affection, such deep, strong, tender, tear- 
ful, self-surrendering love as never else found expression in hu- 
man language. Whether he wrote to Ephesus or Colosse, or 
Thessalonica or Philippi or Rome, it was all one way ; his love, 
his yearning affection and tender, tearful sympathy broke out 
everywhere. Being affectionately desirous of men he was willing 
to have imparted unto them not the gospel of God only, but also 
his own soul, because they were dear unto him. “Iwas with you 
in weakness and fear and much trembling” he says. : 
“ With all humility of mind and many tears,” “ I seek not yours, 
but you’—“ And I will very gladly spend and be spent for you, 
though the more abundantly I love you, the less I be loved.” 
Think of the tears this great man shed, think of the prayers he 
poured out of his yearning heart, richer and profounder than 
his arguments, think of his joy in being a fool for Christ’s sake, 
of his willingness to be all things to all men that he might win 
some. Love and sympathy bent him to every need of human 
nature. Mr. Beecher thus paraphrases Paul’s noble avowal: 
“ T know how to fit myself to every sinuosity and rugosity of 
every single disposition with which I have to deal: you cannot 
find me a man so deep or so high, so blunt or so sharp, but I 
would take the shape of that man’s disposition in order to come 
into sympathy with him, if by so doing I could lift him into a 
higher and a nobler plane of life.” 

“Truthing it in love.’ This is the thing todo. This is the 
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ruling spirit in all true preaching ; the distinctive quality that 
ought to characterize every Christian minister.. It is the reach- 
ing out of the heart to bless others whether they be lovely or un- 
iovely, with a yearning sympathy and desire for their good. It 
is Jesus coming unto his own when he knew his own would re- 
ceive him not—pouring into the world’s heart the great and 
mighty passion of sympathizing .and suffermg love that he 
might glorify its baseness and change its enmity to friendship. 

Tempered by an affectionatetenderness, then, should all 
preaching be to reach and move men. It is true this rare God- 
like quality isa growth. Its dominance in the soul must come 
by cultivation. But it belongs to preaching as fragrance to the 
-violet, as beauty to the rainbow, as guilelessness to Jesus. Cold 
and hard and repellant is the preaching without it. God pity 
the students of his mysteries who go to their pulpits with little 
or nono of the glow of this love in their hearts, to make them 
affectionate heralds. They can preach the hard things of Reve- 
lation, the severest truths of God, with acceptance and power, 
with this ruling spirit in them, dominating in their speech, glori- 
fying their calling, bathing the very terrors of the Lord with a 
tearful pathos. But they will be as those who beat the air if 
they have it not. 

Is it asked how this spirit of love may be developed and in- 
creased until it possesses the preacher? We can only say, as 
Paul said to the Philippians, “ Whatsoever things are true, what- 
soever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, whatsoever 
things are of good report, if there be any virtue and if there be 
any praise, think on these things.” Be wholly and absorbingly 
given to them. Above all, let the cross and passion of the Son 
of God have frequent and devout meditation. Nothing will so 
wake and stir and feed this divine and holy love, until it comes 
to complete supremacy and overmastering power in the soul. 
“The immediate intuition of the atonement arms the preacher 
with a wonderful tenderness and power of entreaty. Other doe- 
trines are powerful but this carries, him beyond himself and fills 
him with a deathless affection for God and the soul of man.” _ 

IY. A fourth consideration that should fire the soul in homi- 
letic toil, is the wnearthly sanctions of preaching. No other speech 
of men has God behind it. No other art looks to such stupen- 
dous effects. Every other work and word is finite. Here is the 
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infinite. Every other art has to do with time, this has to do di- 
rectly with the two eternities and goes far to decide them for 
every soul it touches. What other theme is there that men dare 
carry on their lips to other men and say, “This is a savor of 
everlasting life, or of everlasting death to you. He that be- 
lieveth shall be saved. He that believeth not shall be damned ?” 

How these tremendous alternatives, that are pressed upon men 
in the gospel message, uplift preaching! How these unearthly 
sanctions make the preparation and delivery of sacred discourse 
the transcendent work of this world. And if it be true that the 
eternal destines of deathless souls are changed by the truth they 
hear, with what care, with what study, with what adaptation, 
with what lofty inspiration, with what chaste and holy but 
mighty enthusiasm should the truth be prepared. Let a preacher 
once get possessed with the idea of the unearthly sanction of 
his art as he pursues it in working on living souls, and it will be 
his constant, joyful aim, his prayerful and passionate purpose, 
his unwearying study, with all the ardor and energy of his 
nature to make every sermon take on the highest homiletic ex- 
cellence so that it shall be best adapted to reach and save. 

It is no answer to all this to say that it is not the form of the 
truth, the method of its presentation, but the Spirit of God, that 
renews men. It is true that the first cause and the solely efficient 
one is the Holy Ghost. But the instrumental cause is the truth. 
It has pleased God by the foolishness of preaching to save men. 
But not by foolish preaching. Adaptation is just as much a 
necessity with secondary and instrumental causes as with pri- 
mary and efficient. There is a method of constructing sermons 
and of presenting truth, adapted to convince men and to lead to 
their conversion. There is a method not so adapted. We all 
know there is a vast difference in the way in which souls are 
nourished and developed aiter they are born to God, and which 
difference is the result of the difference ia their pastors’ modes 
of sermonizing. Distinctness, vividness, plainness, orderly ar- 
rangement, force—these and other qualities all have to do with 
the saving effect of truth on the heart. God is sovereign and he 
can use the unlikeliest form and method, as he sometimes does. 
But he is not constantly violating the laws of adaptation which 
he has fixed in the human mind, and he ordinarily works by ap- 
propriate means and ae adjusted to established men- 
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tal laws, and fitted to work through them and by them on the 
conscience and heart. Mr. Beecher says “to quote texts to 
men is good for some purposes, but that is not preaching; if it 
were then you would better read the Bible altogether without 
note or comment.” No! a text is to be used, to be rived to its 
very heart, to be taken into the preacher's soul, to be brooded 
over until the preacher has possessed himself with the divine 
idea, and then that idea is to be rhetorically developed, confirm- 
ed, illustrated and enforced. And if he have before him and in 
him the conviction and consciousness of the high and eternal 
sanctions of his message, that differences as wide as heaven and 
hell may be made with men by his discourse, how can he fail of 
giving his best and most enthusiastic energies to homiletic dis- 
cipline and the homiletic art, by which the truth may be best 
fitted to men’s spiritual need. 

VY. A fifth consideration that gives unequaled dignity and 
glory to preaching is 7s co-operating agent. THiverything in the 
structure of a sermon may indeed be referable to human powers. 
But if it be a genuine spiritual discourse it has come from natu- 
ral powers only as “ enlightened, sustained and made adequate 
to the result by the Holy Ghost.” The things of the Spirit of 
God are spiritually discerned—by the help of the Spirit. And 
these constitute the material of preaching. True preaching is 
that in which the Spirithas part. It does not have that infallible 
superintendence which holy men of old had when they spake as 
they were moved by the Holy Ghost; but the mind and life of 
the divine Spirit are in it as apermeating and effective force, 
Paul’s preaching was not in the enticing words of man’s wisdom 
but in demonstration of the Spirit and therefore of power. This 
is the substantive difference between preaching and all eloquence 
that is simply born of the natural powers of man. 

A man may be “set apart” to the ministry, his theme 
may be sacred, his pulpit discourse may be eloquent. Such 
discourse may have logical arrangement, clear and vivid de- 
scription, direct and forcible appeal, it may contain the 
most sacred verities of the gospel; butif not in affinity 
with the Holy Spirit, if not from his influence and inspi- 
ration, it is unspiritual and therefore not true preaching. 
Even the commonest operation of spiritual life, such as 
prayer and the reading of God’s word, is possible only as the 
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Spirit has part in it. We read the letter only, without him to 
aid in the reading, and prayer is empty and vain speech unless 
he help our infirmity and teach us how to pray. But this high 
and holy work of preaching, unfolding divine truth, analyzing 
and developing texts that are the very mind of God, “ speaking 
as God’s mouth the infinite things of the Spirit,” can it be any- 
thing else than divine human work? Take away the co-operating 
agency of the Holy Spirit in the analysis of the text, the prepa- 
ration of the plan, and the composition and delivery of the ser- 
mon, and what is it, what can it be, but simply natural discourse 
—a human but not a divine human product. The mere use of 
the letter of God’s word does not lift the discourse out of the 
natural into the spiritual realm. It is when he, the Holy Ghost, 
preaches, that we have true preaching. And his agency starts 
with the selection of a theme, the choice of a text, and con- 
tinues through the meditation on it, the elucidation of it, the 
construction of the discourse and its delivery. It is not simply 
there at the contact of the sermon with the hearer’s heart and 
conscience in the public assembly that his aid is to be invoked, 
or expected. Throughout the whole process he is a co-worker. 
“ We work according to his working who worketh in us might- 
ily.” Ignore this and we are left to naturalism in the most im- 
portant department of ministerial toi]. Concede it, believe it, 
get thoroughly possessed of the conviction that in the entire or- 
dering as well as in the issues of homiletic preparation for the 
pulpit, the Spirit of God has a co-operating agency ; and what 
intensity of devotion will be given to it? A zeal in temper with 
the Holy Spirit’s zeal which must be as Christ’s was, will be the 
homilete’s as he studies and analyzes and plans in the prosecu- 
tion of his preparatory as well as his pulpit work. 

Its supreme aim, its subject matter, its ruling spirit, its un- 
earthly sanctions, its co-operating agent; these are some of the 
great and mighty ideas which stand indissolubly connected with 
the work of preaching, and which uplift and glorify the homi- 
letic art, and are fitted to arouse a lofty enthusiasm in its prose- 
cution. What are mortal daubings on canvas when painting 
can be done with eternity for a back ground? What are Thor- 
waldsen’s or Angelo’s chiselings in marble when sculptured souls 
way be the immortal product of our toil? What is it to make 
poems and orations to kindle only natural emotions when ser- 
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mons may be made that shall put a new song on the lips of im- 
mortal men to be sung forever ? 

Surely it isa shame to students of God’s mysteries if they 
grow not in love with their homiletic toil. Men pursue their se- 
cular arts; they go to the preparation of marble and canvas and 
poem with hearts beating, all aglow with: enthusiasm, fired with 
a passion for their ane Ought not this divinest of arts, which 
it is the special province of the Chair of Sacred Rhetoric to 
teach, to waken a grander enthusiasm and to possess with a 
more consuming zeal? 

Do we magnify the office? Be it freely acknowledged. God 
grant that it may be magnified in the thought of every preacher 
of His Word. We have the profound conviction that what the 
pulpit of our day most needs is just this: Not better theologiaus, 
not greater learning, not vaster stores of information, but the art 
of using what it already possesses. If the element of enthusiasm 
could be put into the preparation and delivery of sermons all 
over our land, in thousands of instances the effect would be hke 
a resurrection of the dead. The art of preaching has been sadly 
and widely ignored and forgotten in a too exclusive and absorbed 
attention to the subject matter. The structural work of sermon- 
izing, the rhetorical form, the adaptation in method and dress of 
thought to the best effects, have far too little heed, while ser- 
mons are too often delivered with a tameness and slovenliness 
and utter indifference to oratorical excellence, eee befitting 
the common talk of the street. 

The pulpit wants (is itextravagant to say it), above all else, en- 
thusiastic homiletes—men not only consecrated to the general 
work of the ministry, but fired with a passion for the art of 
preaching, filled with a holy zeal for effective sermonizing—men 
who shall be more earnestly and sacredly ambitious to have the 
best methods of preaching, and to know how to use them so as 
to exert power over men, and win prizes in the arena where 
souls may be won, than the old Grecians were to excel as ath- 
letes and win prizes in the ancient games. May God help our 
seminaries to make such men. 


apes Wate 
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Art. IX—THE PHILOSOPHY OF EVOLUTION.” 


SOME OF THE METHODS AND RESULTS OF THE EXAMPLES OF SCIEN- 
TIFIC REASONING BY DARWIN AND SPENCER, HUXLEY AND TYNDALL. 


By Rev. Gxrorce B. Cuerrver, D. D. 


Ir is but fair to hold to the utmost meaning of their language 
those who strike at truths vital and fandamental in religion and 
society. They must be held responsible for scientific accuracy 
in their statements of moral conclusions as well as scientific 
facts. The speculations of modern scientists do not claim to be 
excused from a rigid cross-examination, and their volunteered 
testimony against Divine revelation requires it. If they over- 
pass their facts, leaping to. a guess or conclusion, drawn from 
their own imagination, but not demonstrated by the facts, yet 
insisted on as scientific truth and reality, it is dogmatism; but 
as much worse than that of theologians, as the forces and fanat- 
icism of destruction are worse than those of conservation. 
“ Modern physiology,” Prof. Huxley says, ‘‘is tending to the con- 
ception of life, as the product of a certain disposition of material 
molecules, and matter and law have devoured spirit and spontancity ; 
and the physiology of the future will gradually extend the realm 
of matter and law, until it is co-exteusive with knowledge, with 
feeling, and with action.” (Physical Basis of Life ; Lay Ser- 
mons; pp. 142, 143.) 

Again, “ We have no knowledge of the nature of either matter 
or spirit, except as unknown and hypothetical causes, or condi- 
tions, of states of consciousness.” ‘‘ The fundamental doctrines 
of materialism, like those of spiritualism, and most other isms, 
lie outside the limits of philosophical inquiry.” And yet the realm 
of matter and law is to be extended by modern physiology, which 
is but a branch of modern science and philosophical inquiry, till 
it swallows up and excommunicates spirit and spontaneily from 
all regions of human thought. That is, spirit and spontaneity are 


*The Descent of Man. By Charles Darwin. Appleton & Co., 1873. The Origin 
of Species. By Charles Darwin. The Same. Lay Sermons. By Prof. Huxley 
Critiques and Addresses. By Prof. Huxley. Fragments of Science. By Prof 
Tyndall, First Principles of Philosophy. By Herbert Spencer. 
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“mere questions of lunar politics, in their essence incapable of 
being answered, and therefore not worth the attention of men 
who have work to do in the world ”’; and science, without know- 
ing anything of either—for nothing can be known—is to banish 
both. Meanwhile, Mr. Spencer proves to his own satisfaction, 
as to “the conceptions of Spirit and Matter, that the one is no 
less than the other to be regarded as but a sign of the Unknown 
Reality which underlies both.” ~(Spencer’s First Principles ; 
p. 503.) 

This species of science not merely ignores any information re- 
ceived from what we call Divine revelation, in regard to any of these 
questions, as of no authority whatever, but rejects it as fabulous 
and worthless, if it conflicts with the hypotheses of scientific 
men concerning the origin and growth of the universe, as the 
work of mere natural causation, without supernatural creative 
will and action. 

“The progress of Science,” writes Prof. Huxley, “has in all 
ages meant, and now more than ever means, extension of the 
province of what we call matter and causation, and the concom- 
itant gradual banishment from all regions of human thought of 
what we call spirit and spontaneity.” (Lay Sermons; 141.) And 
yet, he says afterwards, that one of the only two onen neces- 
sary to the increase of our knowledge and happiness is this, 
namely, “ that our volition counts for something as a condition ”; 
certainly then as a cause, and spontaneous, or it can count for 
no more than any bit of protoplasm without volition. Here, then, 
instead of the banishment, we have the introduction of ‘‘ what 
we call spirit and spontaneity,” unless Mr. Huxley can demon- 
strate that volition is not spontaneous, and can prove its actual 
place and activity as a condition of matter. 

But again, he defines “ matter and spirit as but names for the 
imaginary substrata of groups of natural phenomena.” 

God isa Spirit; but the progress of science will necessarily 
banish him from all regions of human thought, as being merely 
a name for the imaginary substratum of a group of the forces of 
causation in the unknown and unknowable. For there must’be, 
in order to the roundness and perfection of science, the banish- 
ment of what we call spirit and spontaneity from all regions of 
_ human thought ; of course from all that is called theology, which 
itself is but the science of the spiritual, in the Oey of the attri- 
butes of a personal God. 
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Again (pp. 34, 35, On a Liberal Education), “That man has 
had a liberal education whose mind is stored with a knowledge 
of the great and fundamental truths of nature and the laws of her 
operations ; whose passions are trained to come to heel by the 
vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience.” Now, on 
Prof. Huxley’s theory of the banishment of spirit and sponta- 
neity from ail regions of human thought, what is this conscience, 
which is nothing moral unless it be spontaneous, and can by no 
possibility command the will, as a physical agency or organiza- 
tion? And then, a tender conscience! If it is mere nature, to 
what can it be tender but nature’s laws, and what is tenderness 

_of conscience, any more than that of wax or pulp? By the pre- 
mises of this theory, the idea of God, as a Spirit, for conscience 
to regard, is exciuded as unscientific ; and yet a tender conscience 
must be tender to something, and that thing must be causal and 
authoritative : for a tender conscience is to command a vigorous 
will, which is to train the passions in accordance with the great 
and fundamental truths of nature, in the whole circle of which, in 
all the phenomena, there can be no such thing as spirit or spon- 
taneity. And yet, a tender conscience the climax of a liberal 
education ! 

A tender conscience is one of the phenomena of vital action. 
“ But all vital action,” says Prof. Huxley (Physical Basis of Life, 
p- 138), “is the result of the molecular forces of the protoplasm 
which displays it.” “The thoughts to which I am now giving 
utterance, and your thoughts in regard to them, are the expres- 
sions ot molecular changes in that matter of life, which is the source 
of our other vital phenomena.” Again (p. 16), ‘‘The germ of 
religion arises, like all other kinds of knowledge, from the action 
and interaction of man’s mind with that which is not man’s 
mind”: that is, of molecular forces and changes, interacting with 
other molecular forces and changes. 

Tt is difficult to see what information can be extracted from 
these announcements. Analyze the sentences, scrutinize the ex- 
act meaning, and it all amounts to no more than this, namely, 
that all vital action is the result of vital action in the matter of 
vital action. The matter of life is the matter in which life acts ; 
and all thoughts, like other vital phenomena, are the expressions 
of that changing vital action, which is the source of all vit&l ac- 
tion. The germ of religion arises from the action and interaction 
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of vital action with other vital action. And this is presented as 
scientific knowledge. 

A tender conscience, and all men’s thoughts on all subjects, 
the germ of religion, and all kinds of knowledge, are the result 
of molecular forces and changes in the matter of life. On these 
principles, on the ground of this profound and oracular general- 
ization, the idea of such a thing as morality or piety is absurd. 
It is as unscientific to speak of a tender conscience or a moral 
quality in man’s relations, as it would be to predicate morality ot 
the philosophy of heat as a mode of motion. Morality can have 
no existence without duty, and we cannot possibly discover that 
without some knowledge of the Being to whose laws we are re- 
sponsible ; and we can get no such knowledge from chemistry, 
or the experiments of sense. We can get it only on authority, 
only by trusting God. What do we know of the future ? Nothing 
but by authority. All our knowledge beyond to-day’s senses 
rests solely on authority. The whole foundations of our intel- 
lectual and spiritual being are in faith. 

To suppose that we can have no knowledge but by experi- 
ments of sense, is to suppose ourselves no higher in being than 
plants and animals. If we were created, we cannot possibly have 
any knowledge of Gad except by his own teachings, and those 
we must receive on authority. If we were not created, but grew, 
as a phenomenon of molecular changes, then knowledge and 
opinion can be -predicated of us no more than of the seusitive 
plant, the nettle, the dog or the elephant. If we are only a fasci- 
culus of natural elements by chemical affinity, and if conscience 
and thought are only forms of molecular forces, or expressions 
of molecular changes in the matter of life, then no such thing 
either as morality or moral responsibility belongs to us. The 
science of Biology is only this, of knowing what and how to eat 
and to drink, for to-morrow we die, and anything beyond is un- 
knowable. : 

This is Prof. Huxley’s idea of a comfortable philosophy. “I 
say that natural knowledge seeking to satisfy natural wants, has 
found the ideas which alone can still spiritual cravings. I say 
that natural knowledge, in desiring to ascertain the laws of com- 
fort, has been driven to discover those of conduct, and to lay the 
foundations of a new morality.” (Lay Sermons, p. 11.) 

This new morality excludes all knowledge of God as a Crea- 
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tor, and of man’s responsibility to God, which could come only 
from divine revelation. ‘ Why trouble ourselves about matters, 
of which, however important they may be, we do know nothing 
and can know nothing. Permit me to enforce the wise advice of 
Hume, to commit to the flames, as sophistry and illusion, any — 
volume of divinity that does not contain abstract or experimental 
reasoning concerning matter of fact and existence, quantity and 
number.” (Lay Sermons, p. 145.) 

Now the natural order of the phenomena of the Science of Life 
as applied to Man, includes those of his moral nature, his will, 
his passions, his conscience, by which he works to so amazing an 
extent upon and with, above and against nature, yet always him- 
self according to this philosophy, nothing but a part of nature, a 
jump of nature’s order from inorganic life, and from organic to 
the shape ‘‘of a sentient, thinking human being,” all whose na- 
ture, passions, forces, are woven by these hypotheses from the 
chilling of the sun. And from all this, science eliminates and 
excommunicates the notion of creative or other interference. So 
that al] the deaths, devils and hells of tortures thrown upon hu- 
manity, or seen in human shape, are the natural and harmoni- 
ous order of an eternal progress. The interposition of any su- 
pernatura! force is fanaticism. 

“The lightning,” says Prof. Huxley, ‘‘ used to be the angel of 
the Lord, but it has pleased Providence in these latter times that 
science should make it the humble messenger of man, and we 
know that every flash that shimmers about the horizon on a 
summer’s evening is determined by ascertainable conditions, and 
that its direction and brightness might, if our knowledge of them 
were great enough, have been calculated.” (Lay Sermons, p. 
283.) 

“Tt has pleased Providence ”—Prof. Huxley writes it with a 
large P., as if he believed in a personal superintending Being, 
overruling science according to the order of the good purpose of 
his will :—“ It has pleased this superintending Providence that 
Science should make lightning the humble messenger of man.” 
But how could science make that a humble messenger, the direc- 
tion and brightness of every flash of which are beforehand cal- 
culated and known, being determined by ascertainable condi- 
tions, which themselves are an unchangeable part of the 
harmonious order governing eternally continuous progress ? And 
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if the will and intelligence of scientists have anything to do with 
it, they also, “in every degree and force, every shimmer and di- 
rection,” were determined by ascertainable conditions in the web 
and woof of matter and force by harmonious order, It is neither 
science that has made it the humble messenger of man, nor 
Providence that was pleased that science should thus order na- 
ture, “ but harmonious order governing eternally both,’ and set- 
tling the conditions of both, and. preventing the possibility of 
either Providence, or nature, or science, or man, from altering 
the direction of the forces one hair’s breadth. 

On Prof. Huxley’s theory, millions and millions of ages ago a 
natural order of phenomena was established, eliminating the 
notion of creative or other interference, and determining beyond 
the power or science of man to alter or resist, the exact 
amount of light, heat, electricity and magnetism necessary on the 
25th of June, 1863, to raise a company of scientific travellers to 
the summit of Mont Blane, and the exact direction and develop- 
ment of those forces in those brains necessary to determine their 
owners to avail themselves of that harmonious order ; and to 
make a record of progress and results, experiments and theories, 

Now if all vital action, including of course all volition and 
thought, comes from the same protoplasm, from the vitality of 
the brain as the force-centre, then how happens it that in every 
case the result in facts observed is precisely the same, but in 
volitions and ideas, beliefs and conclusions, in so many cases 
precisely opposite? Prof, Huxley and all his hearers observe 
the same experiments, and see and kuow the same results. 
Where Prof. Huxley sees a blue flame, the spectators see it also. 
Where Prof. Huxley shows the composition of it by analysis, 
they believe and know exactly what he does. Their protoplasm 
witnesses to the same truth that his does. It is because exactly 
the same molecular forces which revealed vital action to him do 
it to them, and the same action and none other. Now then, 
whence arises the difference of action in kind and degree result- 
ing in the thoughts arising in the minds of those who, under the 
same conditions of molecular. force, behold precisely the same 
changes in the matter of life, but draw conclusions so absolutely 
opposite,? 

' “All vital action,” says Prof. Huxley, “is the result of the 
molecular forces of the protoplasm which displays it.” “The 
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thoughts to which I am now giving utterance, and your thoughts 
in regard to them, are the expressions of molecular changes in 
that matter of life, which is the source of our other vital phe- 
nomena.” (Lay Sermons, p. 138.) They must be the same 
changes, or the reasoning is worthless in every step. But if the 
same, then how can you account for the infinite difference in the 
actual result ? Do they report truth to one man and alie to 
another? Do they give birth in Prof. Huxley’s brain to the 
conviction and belief that there is nothing but protoplasm, and 
an unknown force of nature, but no Creator, and in the brains of 
his hearers, that there is a personal Spirit, creating, interposing 
and governing with spontaneity and will? Do the same molecu- 
far forces and their changes impress upon one set of minds the 
idea and belief of a Father in Heaven, who hears prayer, and 
requires thatall his intelligent creatures should offer it, but upon 
another that prayer is a superstitious vanity, and that any an- 
swer to it is a scientific impossibility ? Are these antipodes of 
thought expressions of the same molecular changes ? 

Can the protoplastic form of the matter of life, in the mutton 
that Prof, Huxley dined from, give birth or creation to an idea that 
has no archetype nor germ in any of the forces of matter, which 
by the very premises of the scientific lecturer, exclude from all 
regions of human thought what we call spirit and spontaneity? — 
If there is nothing in protoplasm but matter and natural caus- 
ation, where did the supernatural result of the idea of spirit 
and spontaneity spring from? Can mere protoplasm in nature 
produce an idea of that which does not exist at all, or if it does, 
is a force above nature, and which nature could neither by any 
possibility produce, nor create in any mind the conception of? 
If there is really no God, all the protoplastic forces and molecu- 
lar changes in ten thousand million universes, through trillions 
of ages, could not produce the idea of God. Not the beef or 
mutton on a thousand hills could do it, nor even calves’ head 
and pluck, dined on through the life of a Methuselah. 

Finding themselves shut up by such impassable walls, discover- 
ing nothing in matter but matter, but elements, tangible, traceable, 
acting, interacting, and reacting, men both outside and within 
divine revelation, before and after the coming of Christ, have 
been at once so presumptuous and unreasoning as to affirm that 
- there is nothing above or beyond matter, and the force in matter, 
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nor ever has been, neither God, nor souls, nor spiritual world 
nor responsibility. They have put their own ignorance in the 
place both of axiom and argument. We have never seen the act 
of creation, therefore creation never was, and if creation never, 
then a personal God never. 

And yet this atheistic system is accepted, and its echoes are 
reverberated, not only by the disciples of Hume and Comte, but 
sometimes by men claiming to believe and teach as true the 
pages of divine revelation, and the records of creation as given 
there. “Animal life,” says the Rev. 8. Haughton, of Dublin, in 
an essay reprinted in a recent volume of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute, commenting on the volume of research into life by Bichat, 
“ animal life, intellectual force-work, religious feeling, the humble 
worship of God, all are a mere material production. It is simply 
matter of fact, and of every day’s observation, that all these forms 
of animal work are the result of the reception and assimilation of 
a few cubic feet of oxygen, a few ounces of water, of starch, of 
fat and flesh.” 

Here we have again the mutton of Prof. Huxley’s dinner re- 
produced in the thoughts of the brain. But Mr. Haughton 
speaks of such a thing as “ the humble worship of God,” as being 
also a result of the mutton; the result of the reception and 
assimilation of a few ounces. He admits no other origin. It is 
amere material production. But how can material protoplasm 
produce an immaterial idea, without the introduction of a creative 
force not demonstrated by the facts, the analysis, the chasing of 
the elements to their last cells? Where did the idea of God, 
entirely above nature, begin? In what atoms or seed-mipims 
of material forces did the knowledge of God as a Spirit germi- 
nate? By what inweavings of light, crystallizations or growths, 
chemical affinities or molecular forces, was that conception of 
God as the Creator, and of conscience as responsible to God 
born, or conveyed along the nervous tissues to the brain, or from 
the brain along another line of tissues to the will in action? 
What is the will, or what possible moral character can be pred- 
icated of it, when all its motions are a few atoms of starch, less 
or more, set in action by a few flashes of electricity or magnetism? 

Furthermore, if oxygen and starch work religious adoration 
what works religious irreverence and unbelief? How happens 
it that the world is so full of oxygen and starch, water, fat, and 
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flesh, and all partake of all, but at the same time so destitute of 
religion, so full of immorality? Why should not men dining on 
mutton, or any other assimilated compound of protoplasm 
always be found asking a blessing and giving thanks ? Seeing 
that men live by eating and drinking, and religious feeling is one 
result of the elements assimilated, why is a want of it the rale, 
a possession of it the exception ? But the absence of it in refer- 
ence to God as a personal Creator and Father, to be known and 
loved, is the very essence of it in reference to Nature, unknown 
and unknowable. 

And so Mr. Spencer affirms, “without hesitation,” (First 
Principles of Philosphy, p. 112) “that a sincere recognition of 
the truth that our own and all other existence is a mystery absolute- 
ly and forever beyond our comprehension contains more of true re- 
hgion than all the dogmatic theology ever written.” And yet he 
affirms that in all the creeds ever existing in the world there is 
the soul of truth, and a fundamental verity under all forms of 
religion, however degraded; they being the work of a benevolent 
and necessary evolution, however false and bad in them- 
selves. The falsehoods indeed are ‘“ the protective envel- 
opes, without which the contained truth would die.” This 
then is the resulting system. The affirmations and beliefs 
of a personal God, who created man in his own image, and gave 
him a revelation of his own attributes, for his knowledge 
and guidance, are the false protective envelopes, covering the 
fundamentai verity of there being no Creator, and no revelation, 
but an unknowable mystery forever; which negation is the soul 
of truth, that would have died, bad it not been religiously and 
believingly protected by the husks of those opposing falsehoods. 

Perfectly consistent with this is the supposed evolution of 
moral falsehoods, pious frauds, and superstitions, false theolo- 
gies, and doctrines of devils and infernal fires, justified by Mr. 
Spencer as being manifestly beneficial for subduing and restrain- 
ing men’s passions, that could not otherwise “ be brought to 
heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience.” In 
the first inaccurate and clumsy efforts of natural selection with 
the creature man, anda good while after, “ when wild in woods 
the noble savage ran,” the conscience was tender only to fire and 
brimstone. While the eye was being formed, the conscience was 
as insensible asa jelly, or a piece of india rubber, and for very 
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many ages had never risen to the elevation of a moral concep- 
tion. A theology of demons and hell-fire was necessary to put 
a stop to cannibalism; and having accomplished this, and the 
falsehood being found to be very advantageous in human govern- 
ments, and far more effective than truth, for which indeed natural 
selection had as yet made no provision in any part of the human 
structure, so that there was no place for it, there was really no 

alternative but to adopt the falsehood. Not only it could not be 
east out, but the conservation and correlation of forces according 
to Nature’s plan of progress could not go on without it. It was 
a fair intermediate step in the differentiation of human affairs from 
the heterogeneity of savage existence towards the reintegration 
of humanity in the silent worship of the unknown and unknow- 
able. 

All this may be found, drawn out with great diffusion of illus- 
tration and reasoning, in Mr. Spencer’s chapter on Reconciliation. 
The same method is one of Professor Huxley’s open secrets. 
The imagination of a special creation is but one of the mind’s © 
own shadows, and he maintains a philosophy that shall exclude 
from all regions of creation what we call spirit and spontaneity. 
A discovered stuff called the matter of lifeis the source of all 
vital phenonena, reason, and thought included, while spirit and 
God are eliminated as unknown and imaginary. With all this, 
the language is used and the attributes are supposed, proper 
and belonging to the presence of a personal Deity, and much 
respect seems accorded to Nature as a wise and skilful architect, 
benevolent and good. The assumption of there being nothing 
in Nature above Nature is thus concealed, and the deformity of 
an atheistic philosophy is hidden in the drapery of a selecting 
force watching and working “ down along the ages.” 

This use of the phrase “ Natural Selection,” implying a com- 
paring and selecting power entirely exclusive of any intelligent, 
supernatural, spontaneous creative agency, is intended to elimi- 
nate the idea of God from the creation. Mr. Darwin supposes 
that the human eye may have been formed by natural selection 
from a succession of jellies in process of improvement for millions 
on millions of years; “the power of natural selection always 
mtently watching each slight accidental alteration in the transpar- 
-ent layers, and carefully selecting each alteration which, under 
varied circumstances, may in any way or in any degree fend to 
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produce a distincter image.” Meantime, for convenience of such 
natural selection, each new state of the jellies is supposed to be 
multiplied by the million, and each is supposed to be preserved, 
until a better be produced, and then the old ones to be destroyed 
in order that natural selection may have nothing but the im- 
proved processes to choose from. “ Generation will go on multi- 
plying the alterations almost injimtely, and natural selection will 
pick out with unerring skill each improvement.” ‘“ Let this process 
go on for millions on millions of years, and during each year on 
millions of individuals of many kinds, and may we not believe 
that a living optical instrument, a human eye, might thus be 
formed as superior to one of glass, as the works of the Creator 
are to those of man ?” (Darwin’s Origin of Species, p. 146.) 

May we not believe? But what have we to do in all this reason- 
ing with a Creator or his works, since it is denied that man him- 
self is the work of a Creator, and if man really sprung into being 
by natural evolution from the fire-mist of a cooling planet, from 
the conservation, correlation and onward march of forces from a 
practical eternity, without interference or action of any creative 
or spontaneous or supernatural cause, which supposed cause is 
in Prof. Huxley’s philosophy “ the most miserable assumption :” 
then there are no works of the Creator to be co.npared with 
those of man, nor any Creator but nature and natural selection 
ever from eternity at work. The phraseology of Hindoo or 
Heathen mythology might with just as much propriety be 
employed as that of “the works of the Creator.” 

Moreover, in all this romance of the formation of an eye, a 
living human eye, where is the subject, the personal owner and 
user of the eye? While the eye is in process of formation by 
natural selection through millions of ages, beginning with a 
morsel of jelly, where is even the embryo of that intelligent being, 
in the socket of whose frame this result of the inventive efforts 
and trials of innumerable cycles of time is to be inserted? A 
living human eye is supposed to be manufactured by natural 
selection without a living man to employ it, ages before even the 
antediluvian monkey that is to be the progenitor of man has 
laid the first keel of his existence ! | 

Let this process go on for millions on millions of years, and 
may we not believe? But the longer the process, the more ina- 
possible itis to believe. If this sort of science demanded credit 
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for only one acting agent, lying in wait and watching through 
such an infinitude even then it would be absurd ; but here are two 
co-working natural deities supposed, and matter between them, 
like two blacksmiths working on a horse-shoe with an anvil, one 
waiting for the other’s blow, or turping the iron to receive it. 
Two laboring and selecting deities, instead of one, with the system 
of nature between them, require a credit, a credulity for accep- 
tance, vastly greater than the faith requisite for the recognition 
and admission of a Creator. One of these deities has to be watch- 
ing the movements of the other through “a practical eternity ;” 
the deity of natural selection watches with unerring skill the 
multiplication of jellies by the deity of succession. The environ- 
ment of growth watches the environment of circumstances. 

What is here called Natural Selection isa scientific absurdity. 
Itis a pure figment of theory, the imagination instead of science. 
The roots of a plant seek the soil, and select from it the elements 
of nutrition ; but the selection is mechanical, and the language is 
a metaphor. ‘The bee selects flowers that have honey ; but all 
these processes are fixtures of creation, and farther than these 
there is not the slightest intimation of foresight or action. The 
bee has built as it does now, from the first day. There never 
was a time when it went to school, and learned to build by 
natural selection. Instinct is not the work of natural selection, 
nor of foresight, nor of conscious design, nor of reasoning, but of 
creation. It is not a thing of measures or degrees. For every 
bee works exactly as every other bee, and this year’s swarms 
work exactly as the last. Natural selection is a confusing and 
deceptive phrase. 

The reference to a Creator or his works is equally delusive. 
By the very axioms of this reasoning there is no Creator possi- 
ble—none permitted. It is gravely asserted by Mr. Spencer that 
“our minds are utterly incompetent to form even an approach 
to a conception of that which underlies all phenomena,” (Spen- 
cer’s First Principles, p. 108), that is of God, the ultimate cause ; 
and we are forbidden to affirm personality of God because “ the 
Absolute cannot in any manner or degree be brought within the 
forms of our consciousness.” (p. 109.) It isnot our duty to think 
of God as personal; it is not our duty to believe that he is 
infinite. “The ultimate cause cannot in any respect be con- 
ceived by us, because it is in every respect greater than can 
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be conceived.” (First Principles, 109.) And yet he says, ‘‘ It 
is possible that there is a mode of being as much transcend- 
ing intelligence and will, as these trauscend mechanical mo- 
tion ; and that our total inability to conceive any such higher 
mode of being is not only no reason for questioning its ex- 
istence, but rather the reverse.” (p. 109.) 

It is good reason for questioning the personality of God, 
but none for questioning the existence of a mode of being of 
which we have not even the slightest capacity of forming any 
conception. We must refrain from assigning to God any attri- 
butes whatever, for they would only be a degradation of that 
inconceivable mode of being, since they must be derived from 
that of which alone we can have or can form any conception, 
our own finite nature. 

But from what else than our own finite nature, metaphysi- 
cally analyzed by Mr. Spencer’s subtle methods of logic from 
asserted premises in ourselves, can the author of these reason- 
ings derive his own assumptions in regard to the inconceiva- 
bleness of God? How possibly can what we know be a degra- 
dation of what we do not know? Yet, it is affirmed that any 
attributes whatever would only be a degradation of what is in- 
conceivable. Now we can conceive of the attribute of Omnis- 
cience, which yet is not a visible phenomenon, nor derived 
from our own finite nature. Is that a degradatiou of any mode 
of being, known or unknown? Or how can we rationally 
affirm of things absolutely unknown and inconceivable, that 
they are impossibilities? We must ourselves be omniscient 
for that, or else we do form conceptions of the inconceivable. 
And yet Mr. Spencer argues that, “ we are eternally debarred 
from thinking of the Absolute. We are not permitted to know, 
not permitted to conceive, the Reality which is behind the 
veil of appearance.” The very attempt is intimated as irrev- 
erent, impious. The volumes of religious thought and experi- 
ence, so called, derived from a professed knowledge of God are 
“the impiety of the pious.” Saad ot : 

So, therefore, the assertion of Paul that the invisible things 
of him from the creation of the world are clearly seen, being 
understood by the things that are made, even his eternal power 
and godhead, and that he that cometh to God must believe that he 
is, and that he is a rewarder of ease who diligently seek him, must 
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be of the same irreverent and audacious nature. And the affirm- 
ation of Christ that God is a Spirit, and our Father, who made 
us in his image, and seeks our worship in prayer and love, as his 
children, is the same impiety of the pious, attributing personality 
to God, and imagining a creation of man in his likeness, and a 
revelation to man of his nature, which things are impossible 
according to the philosophy of evolution ; and according to Mr. 
Spencer, a “ transcendent audacity,” claiming to penetrate the 
secrets of the unknown and unknowable. 

The piety required by this philosophy and set forth in these 
pages, is so much more reverent, more adoring, more profound, 
than that of Christ and the Apostles; the humility of this pros- 
tration before the Unknowable is so affecting, so illustrious, as 
an example of what is becoming in the posture of the conditioned 
before the unconditioned; that it seems strange that natural 
selection had not seized upon the hints and brooding necessities 
of such a piety millions of ages ago, so as, by the time when the 
first ape rose to the perfection required for the progenitorship 
of man, to have constructed a teacher and a mode of teaching 
adapted at once to the eternal unknowableness and inconceivable- 
ness of the deity, and the eternal ignorance and incapacity of hu- 
manity. It certainly must be the voice of a God and not of a man, 
which could so penetrate the secrets of the unknowable above all 
intelligence and will as to inform us that it is beyond the power 
of the unconditioned and the absolute to create a creature 
capable of knowing the Creator, and equally impossible to reveal 
to the creature anything-that can be known, because the un- 
known and unknowable cannot possibly be conceived of. 

“In this consciousness of the limitation of man,” says Prof. 
Huxley, “this sense of an open secret, which he cannot penetrate, 
lies the essence of all religion ; and the atlempt to embody it in the 
forms furnished by the intellect is the origin of the higher theol- 
ogies.” (Lay Sermons, p. 12.) “The germ of religion,” Prof. 
Huxley says, is “a kind of knowledge”; and “if the religion of 
the present differs from that of the past, it is because the theology 
of the present has become more scientific than that of the past; 
because it begins to see the necessity of cherishing the noblest 
and most human of man’s emotions by worship for the most part 
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Let us endeavor to analyze. The germ of religion is a kind of 
knowledge. But the essence of ail religion lies in the sense of a secret, | 
Which man cannot penetrate. And high theology had its origin 
in the attempt to embody both that secret and our ignorance of 
it in intellectual forms; which forms become more scientific 
through the cherishing of emotions, by ignorant and silent wor- 
ship, at the altar of a known unknowableness, which is an open 
secret. Now what this philosophy of evolution claims to 
demonstrate as an impossibility of creation, it requires us to believe 
as a work of what is called natural selection. This pretentious 
scientific accuracy, building all conclusions upon fact, and refus- 
ing to admit any theological truth not grounded on experiment 
by the senses, supposes an intelligent blind deity in nature capa- 
ble of performing miracles, the possibility of which is scouted 
with contempt when proposed as having been wrought for high 
moral purposes, by a personal creating and governing God, for 
the good of his creatures. Natural selection may, in the pro- 
gress of millions of ages, intently watching and carefully select- 
ing all the while, construct a perfect and complex eye out of 
nothing but “a nerve coated with pigment, and without any 
other mechanism.” And if any man finds it difficult to believe 
this, ‘‘ his reason ought to conquer his imagination.” (Darwin’s 
Origin, p. 146.) And when he asks for some argument addressed 
to his reason and not to his imagination merely, he is answered 
that “Hearne once saw a black bear swimming for hours in 
North America with widely open mouth, thus catching, like a 
whale, insects in the water ; and if the supply of insects were 
constant, and if beiter adapted competitors did not already ex- 
ist in the country, we can see no difficulty in a race of bears 
being rendered, by natural selection, more and mote aquatic in 
their structure and habits, with larger and larger mouths, till a 
creature was produced as monstrous as a whale.” (Origin, p. 
141.) 

This is Mr. Darwin’s scientific reasoning. It is the deity of 
natural selection intently watching and carefully selecting, so 
that, when the instinct of the bear, feeling after a more perfect 
state of existence, conceives the beginning of a wish or a want, itis 
seized and improved upon, and the hint becomes at length the in--. 
vention. Oh! that my paws were fins, thenI could swim at ease, 
and oh, that my tail were a paddle and a rudder and a fluke, 
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and oh, that my gums were a scoop-net, to take in whole shoals 
of insects without such billows of salt water, and oh, that my 
lungs were fitted with spiracles and blowers so that I could go 
below the surface and not be compelled always to plunge and 
wallow above like a great ungainly bear that I am by mistake 
of nature! Forthwith this genius of natural selection, always 
lying in wait and intently watching for opportunities of useful- 
ness, seizes the paws and constructs fin-homologues, and puts 
minnow and mosquito nets between the teeth, and turns the 
tail into a fluke for a screw steamer, and so on, till in the sixth 
or sixty millionth cycle of this chapter of Darwin’s Genesis, le- 
viathan plunges up and down, making the sea to boil like a pot, 
and Natural.Selection sees and rejoices that it is good. 

Now there are plenty of facts in nature looking to processes 
of wondrous modification, evolution and alteration, continued. 
and successive, and variations of species, in plants and animals, 
and hereditary tendencies and changes, as in the body and the 
mind of man from birth to death. The facts of evolution and 
variation have been clearly presented by Agassiz as proofs of 
a designing and providential Creator. But for every fact there 
is also the necéssary condition of a factor and modifier, a modi- 
fying intelligence and power ; not a power merely, for each sep- 
arate fact reveals a power; but an intelligent, contriving power, 
foreseeing, adapting, ordering, connecting the preceding with the 
succeeding structure, playing into it and modifying it, by intel- 
ligent plan, of which there is just as much evidence as there is 
of the successive facts. Take away the supposition of the power 
and intelligence, and you have nothing but the matter and forces. 
in fortuitous concurrence. 

The original cell might as easily be ten millions. And there 
may as easily be conceived ten million special creations as ten 
million modifications of one ; for each modification as absolutely 
necessitates the exercise of intelligent power as the original cell, 
and the very first advancement upon it. A law of growth im- 
pressed is more inconceivable than the exercise of an intelligent 
will, for it must be impressed from something, some agent or 
power above the thing that is to grow according to the law ; and 
“ that is supernatural. 

Now an intelligent First Cause can be conceived arranging and 
appointing the energy of ten million modifications for ten million 
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ages. Equally within the power of omnipotence and omnipres- 
ence, but requiring both. And especially when the modification 
is from material to mental, and from mental to moral. If that 
were the course and method of creation, it would necessitate the 
presence and power of the Creator at every step. It would be a 
continued, perpetual, special creation. 

But that is not the meaning nor admission of this philosophy, 
which excludes the very idea of a Creator as absurd, but involves 
the belief in an eternal succession of special creations without a 
Creator, which is infinitely more absurd. 

For each modification is a special creation, in just so far and 
by just as much as there is anything in the modification which was not 
in the specific form that preceded it. As for example, a hook in one 
plant, followed by an eye in another, at no matter how long or 
how short an interval ; or a loop in one plant suggesting a hook 
to another, and at length the hook appearing. A fin in the water 
cannot be conceived to have grown into a paw and leg on the 
land without a forming creative power above both. And it 
would require as much intelligence and power to overlook and 
successively create the growth, the modification from lower to 
higher, as it would specially to create each, and order the limit- 
ations for the sphere of each. What is to prevent the fin from 
growing into a tree, or from continuing to grow on,asa tree from 
its roots, till it fills the ocean ? 

If now the unbeliever asks for some instance of such a mira- 
cle of progress, instead of an appeal to the imagination, he is 
again answered (Origin of Species, pp. 147, 170) “that among 
the lower animals the same organ sometimes performs wholly 
distinct functions, and that in the hydra the animal may be 
turned inside out, and then the outside will digest and the inside 
respire, and in such cases natural selection might, if any advan- 
{age were thus gained, easily specialize a part or organ, which had 
performed two functions for one function alone, and thus wholly 
change its nature by insensible steps.” 

Again, “ swim-bladders in fishes are homolcgous with the lungs 
in the higher vertebrate animals; therefore it is not difficult to 
believe that natural selection has actually converted a swim-bladder 
into a lung; and therefore we can hardly doubt that all vertebrate 
animals having two lungs have descended by ordinary generation 
from an ancient prototype, of which we know nothing, furnished 
with a floating apparatus or swim-bladder.” (p. 148.) 
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As to the marks of origin, or growth, or creation, the result is 
the same, and the process indistinguishable. If one of our mod- 
ern scientists could have been present when our Lord created 
the loaves of bread for feeding the multitudes in the wilderness, 
and after they had eaten, could have taken into his laboratory 
one-half of the loaf with which he had satisfied his appetite, and 
proved by personal experiment that it. was bread, he could have 
shown that it was not created for the occasion, but only evolved, 
by analyzing it, and demonstrating. that it was made of meal, 
and had the elementary principles of meal in it, and nothing 
else, and that it had been baked, and must have taken time for 
the baking, as clearly as that the chaik-cliffs of England were not 
created since the British people were a nation, but must have 
been grown and submerged, and risen and fossilized, and set in 
the oven of the sun, ages before the human race existed. He 
could thus have demonstrated to our Saviour’s face, and to the 
satisfaction of all the observers, that that specific loaf had grown 
by natural processes, and could no more have been made ata 
word than the globe could have been made in twenty-four hours ; 
so that the appearance and assertion of a specific creation could 
be nothing but a deception, a witchcraft on the senses and the 
mind, 

Now then we know how natural selection taking a North Amer- 
ican bear in hand, out of compassion for its wants, and intently 
watching for opportunities of improving its structure, 
observing its thirst for a higher state of existence, may 
change it, transfigure it, without any miracle, or providence, or 
act of spontaneous creation, into a whale, and then, by taking 
advantage of the swimming-bladder, into an ape; and then, hav- 
ing got so near a man, the intent watching of natural selection 
cannot fail to take advantage of the tendencies and desires of the 
monkey towards turther perfection, and so, after millions of ages, 
we have the result of such benevolent watching and woiking in 
the creature man. ‘Natural Selection is always a benevolent 
power taking advantage, if any variation or modification in any 
organ has happened or been inherited, that could ever be useful 
to an animal under changing conditions of life. Sometimes the 
eyes of moles are quite covered up by skin and fur. As fre- 
quent inflammation of the eyes must be injurious to any animal, 
and as eyes are certainly not indispensable to animals with sub- 
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terranean habits, a reduction in their size with the adhesion of 
the eyelids and growth of fur over them might, in such a case, 
be an advantage ; and #/ so, natural selection would constantly aid 
the effects of disuse.” (Origin, p. 110.) 

Natural Selection is continually taking advantage. It is the 
progressive deity in plants as well as animals. “A trailing bam- 
boo in the Malay Archipelago climbs the loftiest trees by the aid 
of exquisitely constructed hooks, clustered around the ends of 
the branches, and this contrivance, no doubt, is of the highest 
service to the plant; but as we see nearly similar hooks on many 
trees which are not climbers, the hooks on the bamboo may, have 
arisen from unknown laws of growth, and have been subsequently 
taken advantage of by the plant undergoing further modification 
and becoming a climber. (Origin, p. 158.) 

So from that ancient prototype of which we know nothing, but 
imagine a swim-bladder, natural selection helps us to lungs and 
a back-bone. ‘“ Seeing how important an organ of locomotion a 
tail is in most aquatic animals, its general presence and use in 
many land animals, which in their lungs or modified swim-blad- 
ders betray their aquatic origin, may perhaps be thus accounted for. 
A well-developed tail having been formed in an aquatic animal, 
it might be subsequently come to be worked in for all sorts of pur- 
poses, as a fly-flapper, an organ of prehension, or as an aid in 
turning, as with the dog, though the aid must be slight, for the 
hare, with hardly any tail, can double quickly enough.” (Origin 
of Species, pp. 157, 175.) 

A well-developed tail can also as easily be got rid of i natural 
selection, if any advantage could thus be gained, or advance 
made toward a desirable Boks state. Thus it is very possible 
that some particular ape in past ages might have been discov- 
ered by natural selection, that had got rid of its tail by losing 
it accidentally ; which would be very opportune for nature’s 
progress ; and natural selection, being always on the watch, and 
being struck with this spectacle, might work im this suggestion 
of a tailless creaturé, for the progenitorship of man, and so con- 
vert the accident from misfortune into an inherited dignity, leay- 
ing at length no evidence or remnant of a tail, except in the os 
cocey gts. 

In accordance with all this, Mr. Darwin believes that the hive- 
bee hasacquired, gradually, through revolving ages, her inimitable 
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architectural powers by natural selection having taken advantage of 
rude instances, and raised them by numerous successive slight 
modifications; “natural selection having by slow degrees more 
and more perfectly led the bees to sweep equal spheres at a given 
distance from each other in a double layer.” (208, 222, 227.) 
When it is asked how it was possible, by accumulations of slight 
modifications of instincts originally no higher than might consti- 
tute the structural capacities of bird’s-nests, to hit upon the hexa- 
gon, and strike the planes of intersection with mathematical pre- 
cision in the comb, the answer is not difficult, “for it is known that 
bees ara often hard pressed to get sufficient nectar ; and a great 
quantity of honey being indispensible, and of wax for the combs, 
the saving of wax by largely saving honey would be a most im- 
portant element of success in any family of bees.” “ The motive 
power of the process of natural selection having been economy 
of wax, that individual swarm which wasted least honey in the 
secretion of wax having succeeded best, and having transmitted 
by inheritance its newly acquired economical instinct to new 
swarms, which in their turn will have had the best chance of 
succeeding in the struggle for existenze.” (209.) 

A large store of honey was found by experience tobe neces- 
sary for the preservation of the family through the winter ; then 
there can be no doubt that this experience would be taken ad- 
vantage of by natural selection in suggesting to the bees that 
they had better build their cells a little nearer together ; for a 
wall in common even to two adjoining cells would save a little 
wax. Then the party wall being hit upon, the form of the cell 
might be contrived for closer and more exact packing, so as to 
save much wax in that way. At length, all the while the motive 
power being the economy of wax, natural selection, always in- 
tently watching, and measuring, and taking advantage, comes to 
the hexagon, and stops in that perfection simply becarse there 
is nO more wax to be saved. “ Beyond this stage of perfec- 
tion,” Mr. Darwin gravely concludes, “natural selection could 
not lead, for the comb of the hive-bee, as far as we can see, is 
absolutely perfect in economizing wax.” (208, 227.) 

Could there be a greater absurdity than such a speculation as 
this presented as the supposition of a sober reality in natu- 
ral history? But to think of setting this forth as part of a scien- 
tific: demonstration of the theory of evolution by natural caus- 
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ation from a practical eternity! It reads well as a broad satire 
or caricature, such as Dean Swift or Rabelais might have written ; 
but we cannot even criticise it as a science. It is too absurdly 
ridiculous. Even the imaginations on which it is based are not 
only not even suggested by a solitary fact, but absolutely inca- 
pable of being verified. 

Natural selection, in the same way, Mr. Darwin supposes and 
argues to have Jed man during his transition from the ape to the 
human being, to the discovery of the high importance of the men-_. 
tal faculties for success in the struggle for life, and especially the 
sexual struggle, and thence to the adoption and use of those facul- 
ties. 

The argument of such a process can be matched only by that 
of natural selection making a living human eye gradually by ten- 
tative experiments through millions of years before the man 
himself is evolved, for whose use it is invented and provided. 
But man himself is here supposed, before he takes to himself a 
mind, to have discovered the importance of its mechanism, and 
then to have adopted its faculties as his own patent, for his own 
use. Where could he have seen an example of it, or got an idea 
of the working of the mental faculties during his transition from 
the brute to human nature? This ought to have been one of 
Prof. Huxley’s open secrets of the Universe, or one of the salta- 
tions of nature, adopted as a fact. It is a wonderful example of 
ground and lofty tumbling in a scientific argument against Moses. 
Might it not have been the method of Jannes and Jambres? 

All that natural selection is supposed: to have done in man’s 
structure is from design. But this argument, when urged 
in proof of a designing Creator, is set aside by these naturalists 
as unsound. And in all the record of pretended reasoning by 
science falsely so called, there is to be found nothing more illus- 
trative of the argumentation of the old Hebrew Fool than a pas- 
sage from Prof. Huxley’s Lay Sermons, giving, as he supposes, 
or intended to give, the death-blow to Teleology, or the argument 
from design and purpose in final causes. 

“The teleological argument,” he says, “ rans thus: an organ or 
organism is precisely fitted to perform a function or purpose, 
therefore it was specially constructed to perform that purpose. 
In Paley’s famous illustration, the adaptation of all the parts of 
the watch to the function or purpose of showing the time is held 
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to be evidence that the watch was specially contrived to that 
end, on the ground that the only cause we know of competent to 
produce such an effect as a watch which shall keep time is a 
contriving intelligence adapting the means directly to that end. 
Suppose, however, that any one had been able to show that the 
watch had not been made directly by any person, but that it was 
the result of the modification of another watch which kept time 
but poorly, and that this again had proceeded from a structure 
which could hardly be called a watch at all, seeing that it had 
no figures on the dial, and the hands were rudimentary, and that, 
going back and back in time, we came at last to a revolving bar- 
rel as the earliest traceable rudiment of the whole fabric. And 
imagine that it had been possible to show that all these changes 
had resulted first from a tendency in the structure to vary indefi- 
nitely ; and secondly, from something in the surrounding world 
which helped all variations in the direction of an accurate time- 
keeper, and checked all those in other directions; then it is ob- 
vious that the force of Paley’s argument would be gone. For it 
would be demonstrated that an apparatus thoroughly well adapt- 
ed to a particular purpose might be the result of a method of 
trial and error worked by unintelligent agents, as well as of the direct 
application of the means appropriate to that, and by an intelli- 
gent agent.” (p. 301.) 

That is, you are to imagine something in the surrounding 
world, without intelligence, yet exercising the faculties, doing 
the work, and demonstrating the presence of an intelligent agent 
by the highest possible evidence of reason, namely, that of lay- 
ing hold upon a supposed tendency to indefinite variation, and 
giving it a law of definite action in the direction of an accurate 
time-keeper, at the same time detecting and checking all varia- 
tions tending in other directions. There is here supposed some- 
thing in the surrounding world that has the idea and knowledge 
of an accurate time-keeper, and designs to bend an indefinite 
tendency in a mass of matter to a definite correspondence with 
that idea, and for this purpose checks every tendency except 
one ; which one, the selecting and designing something, directs 
and applies to the perfecting of the realization of the supposed 
known idea, and so constructs a perfect watch. You are re- 
quired to imagine all this to be not only possible without any 
intelligence, but to have taken place actually ; and by dint of 
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this imagination of something in the surrounding world, having 
all the qualities and doing all the work of intelligence, without 
intelligence, you demonstrate that the whole creation might have 
come into being without un intelligent Creator, by unintelligent 
Natural Selection. 

This paragraph of scientific reasoning, intended as a final 
blow, an extinguisher of the idea of a special providence in crea- 
tion, directly contradicts itself, and supposes at every step the 
presence and overlooking and improving design of a designer. 
The object and aim of the mechanism are not denied, but it is 
affirmed that it might be the result of a method of trialand error 
worked by unintelligent agents, as well as of the direct applica- 
tion of the appropriate means. But how could there be a method 
of trial and error except by contrivance of the designer and for 
his end? And how could that method be applied but by a 
present applying intelligence able to work out the truth and cor- 
rect the error? And the further “back and back in time” you 
carry the succession of agencies, till you come at last to the re- 
volving barrel, the more absolutely certain you are that there is 
something over and above the barrel. The more certain you are 
that no mere tendency to vary indefinitely could of itself pass 
into a tendency or fixity of absolute and infallible invariable- 
ness; and if there were something in the surrounding world that 
helped all variations in the direction of an accurate time-keeper, 
it must have been there for that purpose ; and if for that purpose, 
must have beenset there by the intelligent agent designing 
that purpose ; whose intelligence must beso much the greater, 
more comprehensive, more omniscient and omnipresent, more 
providential, by so much the farther the final result was re- 
moved from the commencing cause, from the spring or revoly- 
ing barrel, where the demonstration of design is traced back 
to its last perceivable limit. The watch supposed by Huxley is 
far more impossible than that supposed by Paley, and instead of 
the demonstration of design being weakened, it is forcibly 
strengthened. Give the barrel the name of protoplasm, and the 
ease is no better. You have not reasoned a designing God out 
of the world because you have come to a dead wall, or find 
yourself shut up in a cul-de-sac by your own investigations, 
where you cannot get out but by getting into a larger unknown 
space beyond, and where your own experiments give you no 
means of getting out at all. 
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Now this is called a scientific conception of the universe, that 
is, a universe filled with indications and proofs, innumerable to 
a sane human reason, of intelligent design, but sprung into being 

and development or evolution by unintelligent agents from a bar- 
rel of primeval force tending to vary indefinitely, and having the 
variations corrected, or settled and defined, without any applica- 
tion of designed or appropriate means, by something in the sur- 
rounding world which helped all variations. This is science, and 
this the accuracy of science, and this is the proof set forth as 
demonstration by experiment. 

Mr. Darwin, says Prof. Huxley, “does not so much prove that 
natural selection does occur, as that it must occur; but in fact no 
other sort of demonstration is attainable. A race does not attract 
our attention in nature, until it has in all probability existed for 
a considerable time, and then it zs too late to inquire into the con- 
ditions of its origin” Lay Sermons, p. 296, then certainly too 
late to affirm that it had no special origin. Even putting aside 
the question whether nature, acting as she does according to 
definite and invariable laws, can be rightly called an intelligent 
agent: but if agent at all, whose? If the agent of laws, by what 
or by whom commissioned and sustained ? 

“The conditions,” says Mr. Huxley, “ which have determined 
the existence of species are necessarily beyond our cognizance.” 
Then as necessarily beyond our denial. ‘ No other demonstra- 
tion, therefore, says he, is attainable than this, that natural se- 
lection must occur. In fact, when the mind has once admitted 
the conception of the gradual production of the present physical 
state of our globe, by natural causes operating through long 
ages of time, it will be little disposed to allow that living beings 
have made their appearance in apother way?” But what are 
natural causes, and by whom, or by what, set and kept in action ? 
The answer is comprehended in this assumption, that natural 
selection must occur. 

Now this is the kind of reasoning that Prof. Huxley abjures 
with great contempt in morals and theology. And yet it is his 
own sole argument to demonstrate the exclusion of a special cre- 
ative providence from our world. And what is all this reasoning 
against such providence but just an example of what Prof. Hux- 
ley calls verbal hocus-pocus. “ We are necessarily ignorant of the 
conditions under which living beings arose.’ Ergo, they must 
have arisen by one of nature’s jumps. 
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“ The conditions which have determined the existence of spe- 
cles are necessarily beyond our cognizance, so entirely beyond, 
that in fact no other demonstration is attainable than that which 
appeals to our ignorance.” We cannot prove that it was so, there- 
fore it must have been so. The supposition of a supernatural cre- 
ation of species Prof. Huxley asserts to be at variance with all 
teachings of nature. And yet, of all those teachings in regard to 
the origin of life, we are, as he himself declares, in the nature of 
the case profoundly ignorant. Who now is the modest inquirer, 
and who the intruder of his own opinions in the place of fact? 

“No amount of evidence which the nature of our faculties per- 
mits us to attain,’ says Mr. Huxley, ‘‘can justify us in asserting 
that any phenomenon is out of the reach of natural causation, 
We must know all the consequences to which all possible com- 
binations continued through unlimited time can give rise. If 
we knew these, and found none competent to originate species, 
we should have good ground for denying their natural causation. 
Till we know them, any hypotheses is better than one which in- 
yolves us in such miserable assumption.” (Lay Sermons, p. 283.) 

That is, till we know all things, it is miserable assumption to 
affirm that God ever directly created anything. We must know 
all the consequences to which all possible combinations continued 
through eternity can give rise, before we can be justified in as- 
serting the existence of any supernatural cause. We must be 
ourselves God, in order to believe in God, which would be sim- 
ply to believe in our own experience. 

The utmost certainty of the religion contemplated by Prof. 
Huxley is this, namely, that there never has been a special cre- 
ation, and yet, amidst all this ignorance, “ physical science is 
creating a firm and living faith in the existence of immutable 
moral and physical laws, perfect obedience to which is the high-. 
est possible aim of an intelligent being!” That is, a perfect 
obedience to the unknown and unknowable! “In this sense of 
an open secret, which he cannot penetrate, lies the essence of all 
religion.” And yet Prof. Huxley declares that “natural know- 
ledge seeking to satisfy natural wants has found the ideas which 
alone ean still spiritual cravings.” 

Who can reconcile these contradictions? At first we have 
Prof. Huxley affirming that the progress of science means and 
will aoe the banishment of what we call spirit and spon- 
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taneity from all regions of human thought. Now we have phy- 
sical science creating a living faith in the existence of moral laws, 
obedience to which constitutes religion. And yet again we have 
the phenomenon of natura! knowledge, seeking to satisfy natural 
wants, discovering ideas for stilling spiritual cravings. The sci- 
ence that devoured spirit and spontaneity, now creates faith, 
conscience, morality, religion. And yet the essence of all reli- 
gion lies in the sense of an impenetrable secret. When we ask 
what are some of the ideas that have stilled the spiritual cray- 
ings of the mind, after discarding “the idols of books, traditions 
and fine-spun ecclesiastical cobwebs,’ we are informed that 
“men have acquired the ideas of the practically infinite extent 
of the universe, and of its practical eternity, and of its infinite du- 
ration, and of ancient forms of existence peopling the world for 
infinite ages. Therefore, fixed order and unchanging causation 
forbid men’s belief in changes other than such as arise out of that 
definite order itself.” Men’s spiritual craving are stilled by math- 
ematics and geological chronology, and this natural, unchanga- 
ble, eternal order is the deity for comfortable souls. 

This being the iron creed of the Naturalist, what can he do 
with such a book as the Bible, from beginning to end revealing 
faith in a creating and renewing God as the essence of religion, . 
but dash himself in irritation and defiance against it? Its asser- 
tion of a divine, intelligent, omnipresent Creator, Governor, and 
Upholder, ordering and working all things after the counsels of 
his own blessed will, is in his view a sharp, intolerant persecuting 
reef of bigotry. He abhors the Mosaic cosmogony as a papal 
despotism on the freedom of the human mind. The first requi- 
site of philosophic intelligence is to renounce it. But by the 
scientific theory of the justification of all knowledge by experi- 
ment, not faith, such renunciation is impossible. Such renun- 

‘ciation, in order to be scientific, in order to sustain a claim of 
truth above that of the Mosaic records, must be justified by exper- 
wment. But “the conditions which have determined the exist- 

_ euce of species are necessarily beyond our cognizance,” and how 
can we scientifically believe, or reject, or be justified in believing, 

or rejecting, without absolute knowledge by experiment? 

Such is the circle of this fatalism of human ignorance. For, 
“in those days positive knowledge was not to be had,” says 
Prof. Huxley, “but the craving after it needed at all hazards to 
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be satisfied. The myths of Paganism are as dead ag Orisis or 
Zeus, and the man who should revive them in opposition to the 
knowledge of our time,” “would be justly laughed to scorn; but 
the coeval imaginations current among the rude inhabitants of 
Palestine [e. g. from Abraham and Job to Christ], recorded by 
- writers whose very name and age are admitted by every scholar to be 
unknown (!) have unfortunately not shared their fate; [having 
been named, admitted, and built upon as true, by Christ and 
Paul in the New Testament ;] but even at this day are regarded 
by nine-tenths of the civilized world as the authoritative stand- 
ard of fact, and the criterion of the justice of scientific conclu- 
sions in all that relates to the origin of things.” Prof. Huxley’s 
first result of justification by ver-fication as to the origin of 
things is this, namely, that the conditions of the origin of things 
being necessarily beyond our cognizance, the record of that ig- 
noranee in the earliest period nearest the creative epoch, is as 
false in opposition to the knowledge of our time as the myths of 
Paganism. The second result is this, that not being able our- 
selves even to inquire into the conditions of the origin of things, 
so as to justify our faith by verification, we may and must 
affirm the absolute falsehood of a record concerning which we 
know nothing by fact or by experiment; and science teaches us to 
say, by virtue of our distance from the place of experiment, that 
natural selection MUST occur, we being necessarily ignorant of all 
the conditions of the origin of things but just that. 

Who, then, having arrived at this infallible certainty in pro- 
portion to our distance from the original ignorance, can measure 
the just indignation of any bottle of this new wine of science, at 
being tested by those oid bottles of Judaism? “In this nine- 
teentb century, as at the dawn of modern physical science, the 
eosmogony of the semi-barbarous Hebrew [the belief of Jesus 
Christ and his Apostles] is the incubus of the philosopher and 
the opprobrium of the orthodox. Who shall number the pa- 
tient and earnest seekers after truth, from the days of Galileo 
until now, whose lives have been embittered and their good name 
blasted by the mistaken zeal of Bibliolaters? Who shall count 
the host of weaker men, whose sense of truth has been destroyed 
in the effort to harmonize impossibilities, and whose life has been 
wasted in the attempt to force the generous new wine of science 
into the old bottles of Judaism, compelled by the outery of the 
same strong party.” 
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Now, according to the theory of Prof. Huxley’s Scientific Pro- 
gress, their ignorance being as absolute as ours, and ours as 
theirs, both being founded on the impossibility of knowing the 
conditions of the origin of things by experiment, what pos- 
sible impossibilities are there to be harmonized? Does 
modern science, does Prof. Huxley as one of its teachers, affirm 
the impossibility of the existence of a Creator, or of his having 
begun the creation? Then according to the governing tenet in 
this creed of modern science we are not justified in believing that 
impossibility without verification by experiment. Let science 
verify, or withdraw her accusations against those who believe. 
Let science demonstrate the impossibility, on the ground of 
which we are forbidden from even putting into our creed the ar- 
ticle of a special Creator of mankind in the image of God. 

What, by Prof. Huxley’s testimony, is the history of the uni- 
verse as drawn by science, justifying her creed by experiment, 
by verification, of known fact? Consider it, as follows, in his 
own words (Lay Sermons, p. 283) : “ Harmonious order govern- 
ing eternally continuous progress—the web and woof of matter 
and force interweaving by slow degrees, without a broken thread, 
that vail which lies between us and the infinite—that universe 
which alone we know or can know; such is the picture which 
science draws of the world.” Such science is singularly posi- 
tive, and at the same time indefinite and incongruous, and sup- 
poses, nevertheless, a certainty of knowledge which, accord- 
ing to its own premises, is impossible. For, “ the conditions 
which have determined the existence of species are necessarily 
beyond our cognizance.” And, “we cannot even inquire into the 
conditions of the origin of a race.” 

In opposition to the theory of special creation at definite in- 
tervals, Prof. Huxley requires our belief in the creation of “ liy- 
ing beings in no other way than by continual causes in long ages 
of time.” ‘Eternally continuous progress, without a broken 
thread.” And yet, no possibility of verifying such asserted pro- 
gress by fact ; on the contrary, “we greatly suspect that Natwre 
does make considerable jumps in the way of variation now and 
then, and that these saltations give rise to some of the gaps which 
appear to exist in the series of known forms.” (Lay Sermons, 
p. 312.) 

And while Nature was thus jumping, there was “something in 
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the surrounding world which helped all variation in the direc- 
tion of an accurate time-keeper,” so that, though Nature could 
not see to take her jumps, and had no example or archetypes, 
yet she had a sort of intuition which enabled her to close in with 
that “something in the surrounding world, helping all variations 
in the direction of an accurate time-keeper, and checking all 
those in other directions.” 

Again, Prof. Huxley, in the absence of “observed facts,” 
transforms mere belief into fact, as follows: “ We believe that 
Nature does make jumps now and then, and a recognition of THE 
FACT is of no small importance in disposing of many minor 
objections.” (p. 297.) 

The fact of the gaps, and the consequent absence of evidence, 
need not trouble us, because the probability is that those gaps 
will yet be found filled with just the evidence that now we can- 
not produce. And “the experience of the man of science 
teaches that whenever he chooses to test his convictions by ex- 
periment and observation, Nature will confirm them.” And 
although in the nature of things be cannot apply this test to 
the theory of non-creation, yet he could have done it had he 
been living before the creation, and Nature would then have 
confirmed him in the hypothesis of his own evolution. 

Science, says Prof. Huxley, “is teaching the world that the 
ultimate court of appeal is observation and experiment, not 
authority ; she is teaching it to estimate the value of evidence.” 
“ Real knowledge in science, means personal acquaintance with 
the facts, be they few or many.” (Lay Sermons, 118.) 

What proportion then of the facts on which Prof. Huxley 
grouads his beliefs and reasonings, are personally known to 
him? How many of them are merely introductions, as of the 
Ancon Ram, by second, third, or fourth parties or generations ? 
What saltations of nature, testified to by experimental farmers 
and breeders ? 

“ All theologies,” says Prof. Huxley, “ which are based upon 
the assumption of the truth of the account of the origin of 
things given in the book of Genesis, being utterly irreconcilable 
with the doctrine of evolution, the student of science, who is satis- 
fied that the evidence upon which the doctrine of evolution rests 
is incomparably stronger and better than that upon which the sup- 
posed authority of the book of Genesis rests, will not trouble himself 
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further with these theologies.” (Critiques and Addresses, p. 239.) 
Concurrent with this, Prof. Huxley says, (Critiques and Ad- 
dresses, p. 249,) and it isa very fair specimen of his own method of 
reasoning and comparing, “ We have as good evidence that apes 
are capable of emotion and volition as we have that men other 
than ourselves are. But if apes possess three out of the four 
kinds of states of conscionsness which we discover in ourselves, 
what possible reason is there for denying them the fourth? If 
they are capable of sensation, emotion and volition, why are 
they to be denied thought?” The thought here indicated, if at 
all to his purpose, must mean exercises of reason. 

As good evidence! Have apes ever expressed their thoughts 
to one another, or to men, in written language or spoken? 
Have they ever written a volume on the origin of species or of 
man? Men other than ourselves have informed us that they 
themselves think, and therefore we believe that they do, and 
that they are not mere uureasoning animals in the shape of 
men: Have any ofthe apes of Prof. Huxley’s acquaintance 
ever given him that evidence of reasoning? This may be a fair 
example of the manner in which Prof. Huxley’s science teaches 
him the value of evidence, and how to compare it ; and it is only 
reasoning on such premises that can ever have prevailed with 
him to reject with scorn the book of Genesis, but to accept 
Mr. Darwin’s volume as a creative gospel. 

“There is every reason to believe,’ says Prof. Huxley, “ that 
consciousness is a function of nervous matter, when that nervous 
matter has attained a certain degree of organization.” (Critiques 
and Addresses, p. 250.) Every reason to believe, but not one 
ascertained fact within our cognizance! Prof. Huxley’s own 
consciousness is a function of nervous matter fully organized. 
And he and Prof. Tyndall believe that if they, thus organized, 
could be carried back before the creation of living mattar, they 
would be able to see that function of a conscious life arising out 
of the matter and force contained in that which is not living 
matter. 

Such are some of the steps of the so-called scientific argu- 
ment. Now, what if a believer in the resurrection of Lazarus or of 
Christ, on being asked for proof of that article of religious faith, 
should answer that no such proof could be given because it was: 
a thing in which the facts were beyond our possible cognizance. 
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But if we were permitted to go back beyond the event, and to 
stand where the witnesses stood, we should expect to see the 
resurrection taking place, and that expectation, in default of 
actual knowledge, must be admitted as sufficient proof that it did 
take place. Or as to the creation, we should expect to see, &c, 

This is the vantage ground on which these scientific demon- 
strators rest, confident of sweeping away with their broom the 
Biblical records of creation as the chaff of a miserable assump- 
tion; teaching us that the history which Jesus Christ believed to 
be a divine revelation, and taught mankind as such, is a collec- 
tion of preposterous fables. 

The drafts of these philosophers on the credulity of an admir- 
ing world are only to be matched by their scorn of faith in God 
and a divine revelation, and their claim of teaching the world 
to estimate the value of evidence. Mr. Spencer removes God out of 
the world by metaphysical reasoning as subtle as any ever em- 
ployed by the schoolmen in regard to his attributes; but he does 
not imagine himself transported beyond the beginning of the 
world, and then present the diary of his imagination as a ground 
of scientific faith. He boldly claims to have demonstrated, out 
of the human mind at this day, that the divine mind and its super- 
natural revelations are an impossibility. Altogether the trains of 
imagination, natural history, and metaphysics move in solid 
phalanx toward “the banishment of what we call spirit and 
spontaneity from all regions of human thought.” And now the 
creed of “philosophic faith” adopted and published by these 
three learned scientists, Mr. Darwin and Professors Huxley and 
Tyndall, in regard to the fundamental point of the origin of life 
by natural causation, not creation, runs as follows, in symbols of 
homologous belief. 

Mr. Darwin says, “ I venture confidently to look back thousands 
and thousands of generations, and J see an animal striped like a 
zebra, but perhaps otherwise very differently constructed, the 
common parent of our domestic horse, ass, quagga, and zebra.” 
(Origin of Species.) Aud Prof. Huxley says, “If it were given 
me to look beyond the abyss of geologically recorded time, to the still 
more remote period when the earth was passing through physi- 
cal’and chemical conditions which it can no more see again than 
a man can recall his infancy, I should expect to be a witness of the 
evolution of living protoplasm from non-living matter.” (Lay Ser- 
mon, p. 366.) 
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Latest in the record of this capacity of belief, and of the 
scientific imagination to supply the absence of fact, appears the 
declaration of Prof. Tyndall: “Abandoning all disguise, the con- 
fession that I feel bound to make is that I prolong the vision 
backward across the boundary of the experimental evidence, and 
discern in that matter, which we in our ignorance have hitherto 
covered with opprobrium, the promise and potency of every 
form and quality of life.” 

This is that scientific adherence to fact by which it is to be 
proved that God never made man in his image,nor gave to hima 
revelation which must guide him in hisworship and his conduct. 
Their hypothesis rejects and ignores a divine revelation as being 
impossible, and the record of it as false. The evidence which it 
contains as fo creation is repudiated as no evidence whatever+ 
“ Looking back,” says Prof. Huxley, “through the prodigious 
vista of the past, I find no record of the commencement of life, and 
therefore, I am devoid of any means of forming a definite con- 
clusion as to the conditions of its appearance.” “In the ad- 
matted absence of evidence, I have no belief’ as to the mode in which 
‘the existing forms of life have originated.” (Lay Sermons, p. 366.) 

Now if there is no evidence in or of a revelation, and also none 
Trom facts observed by Science, because the conditions of the 
origin of life are necessarily beyond our cognizance, how can any 

comparison of evidence show that the record of special creation 
is, a8 Prof. Huxley affirms, at variance with all the teachings of 
Nature, when Nature has given no teachings that Science can 
accept? And yet, Prof. Huxley asks, “what is the history of 
every science but the history of the elimination of the notion of 
creative or other interferences with the natural order of the 
phenomena, which are the subject-matter of that science?” An- 
elimination by mere hypothesis, confessedly in the absence of 
evidence, in ignorance, and without ground ; the intrusion of an- 
assumption in the place of evidence. 

It might be fairly questioned whether minds so blinded, or so’ 
destitute of the faculty of comparison, as deliberately to put the 
evidence of a divine revelation out of the circle of admissible 
data of reasoning, would be capable of a candid judgment on - 
any subject requiring a balance of arguments; as well reason 6n ° 


physics with a man who assumes that gravitation does not exist,” 
-nor.any fact proviag it, 
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In the rudest survey of the grounds of belief in a special crea- 
tion, as recorded in the book of Genesis, we have, first, an admit- 
sted written.record, that no man can say did not exist earlier than 
all other known writings; yet no one dutside that record, nor all 
other men or books, can give any information in regard to it. 

2d. We have the known and admitted connection of that 
record with the history recorded by Moses, and the incorporation 
of its facts by him into his history. 

3d. We have the known and admitted succession of the writ- 
ten historical books and institutions of the Hebrew nation 
down to the era of Malachi. 

4th. We haye the known and admitted paunlatien of these 
books into Greek, containing the history of the people, their in- 
stitutions, their prophets, their inspiration, their discipline, as to 
God, some centuries before the Christian era. 

5th. We have the known and admitted advent of Christ, as a 
real personage, and the endorsement and affirmation of these 
books by him as inspired, and the appeals to them, and the 
teachings out of them by him as divine, whose life and works 
forbid the possible supposition of his being a liar, or so mis- 
taken and wild and superstitious in his judgment, orthe subject 
of such disastrous confusion and fanaticism, as. would result 
from his taking for the guide of his own, and all the world’s 
opinion and conduct, a volume of preposterous fables and for- 
geries. 

6th. We have the proof of his being not only a real person~ 
age, but divine in his life and character as delineated in the 
gospels, which it would be as impossible for the men of that age 
or any age tohave fabricated, asit would be for Cuvier, or Tyn- 
dall, or Sir Charles Lyell, or Sir John Lubbock, or all together, to 
have manufactured in Paris or London fossilskeletons of men or 
animals in strata known to have had their formation thousands 
of years before the present century. Or, to take a more apposite 
impossibility, gospels which are as impossible to have been im- 
agined and written without the knowledge and inspiration of a 
Divine Christ, as the Principia of Newton or the Mecanique 
Celeste of Laplace to have been calculated and printed without 
the reality of an existing Solar System. 

7th. We have the vastness, spirituality, and success of Christ’s 
plans ; the claim by him of a lordship over the Sabbath for the 
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execution of those plans for all mankind; the correlation of the 
Sabbath with the laws of the constitution of the human frame ; 
the consecration of the Sabbath to himself and his teachings 
through the ages and the'world, which is as impossible of suc- 
cess, if he were not divine, as it would be for an angel to take 
the sun from its place in the solar system, and set it in the 
earth’s orbit without disarrangement of the visible universe, 
and without consent of its Creator; we have the establishment 
of his spiritual kingdom and reign by such maans, with the im- 
possibility of the creation of any spiritual kingdom in a world 
of such immoral and sensual characteristics, except by divine 
truth and power; we have the crystallization round about him 
while on earth, and ever since through his life, truth, love and 
worship, of a multitude of men, morally and spiritually trans- 
formed from darkness into light, and the increase of these mole- 
cular atoms (speaking scientifically) into masses, under the same 
attractions and laws, till first the Roman and Pagan Empires 
were subdued under them, with their systems of state and house- 
hold idolatry ; to be followed by the breaking up and reduction 
of all nations, Barvarian, Scythian, bond, free, under one and 
the same rule of that divine revelation, in the centre of which 
Christ stands, manifestly subduing all things unto himself. 

8th. The personality, character, and magnetism of Christ, the 
principles of his life and teachings, the inspiration of his Spirit, 
have so taken possession of men, their societies and institutions, 
and have so originated and planted the efficient causes, and 
framed the ruling instrumentalities of history, and have so 
realized predictions impossible either to have been made or fal- 
filled by natural causation ; have so destroyed and constructed 
empires, and changed the face of the world, and created such a 
dominion in it, that the government of it is in reality (as in 
Isaiah ix: 6), “resting upon his shoulders,’ and is so passed 
over from God’s hands into his, as on the suposition of their 
being no government but that of natural selection, would be im- 
possible ; and on the supposition of God himself being Creator 
and Governor would be equally impossible, if Christ were an im- 
postor, which he is, by the premises of this philosophy of evolution. 

Here is a body of evidence, amounting to a stronger combined | 
physical and moral demonstration, out of millions of known and 
acknowledged facts and principles, than we possess of anything 
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in all history that men have ever believed in and acted upon. 
Now, for men, in the name of science and with challenged 
comparison of evidence, to put forth a mere hypothesis of nat- 
ural causation for the origin of man and living species in the 
world, excluding the claim of a supernatural Creator as being 
“only a specious mask for our ignorance,” but in the same breath 
admitting that they themselves have no facts, because the con- 
ditions are necessarily beyond our cognizance ; and to assume 
this hypothesis as so true without facts, that the Scriptures, weth 
all the facts in them, and all the systems of fact and _ belief 
springing out of them, are to be set aside as fables, because they 
do not agree with this hypothesis—is to play the fool. 

But itis worse. It is reckless of the highest manifold inter- 
ests of men. It is destructive of the foundations of their belief 
in God and a Redeemer, without giving them anything in nature 
or science to rest upon or be guided by. What is the mastery of 
all conceivable facts, and the silent worship of the Unknown 
and Unknowable, if it could be established upon the ruins of the 
adoration and love of the only true God? True science and true 
religion, the science of fact, and the religion of fact, are one. But 
with the hypothesis of evolution admitted, as taught in this 
philosophy, which is presented as “ the grandest of all generali- 
zations,’ Moses is a fabulist, God is not our Creator, Jesus Christ 
is an impostor, and there remains for men neither faith, nor 
prayer, nor regeneration, nor hope of eternal life. 

All is boundless, endless fatalism, revolutionary and yet un- 
alterable ; a depth of human misery, and a chaos’ of helpless 
speculation in the midst of that misery, out of which we cannot 
even cry for deliverance ; for to whom can the grand-children of 
apes that never had a creator but by natural causation from a 
practical infinitude, make their appeal ? 

The bare, dry intellect cannot receive the knowledge of God 
by cosines and tangents, by mathematical demonstrations, by the 
analyses or experimental developments of science among the 
elements of nature. God is for belief in the heart, and 
-duty iv the conscience ; and without a believing heart and a wit- 
nessing and obedient conscience, the intellect may be as blind as 
a bat, and must be just as blind as those senses, through which 
alone the intellect without faith consents to believe. The intel- 
lect sees, in such a case, no farther than the senses see, and 
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they can see only the natural, but never the supernatural, never 
God, who can be seen and known only by faith, only by-a be- 
lieving heart. So God hides himself behind his works, and men 
who refuse to believe in any existence not tangibly perceptible, 
make the senses, which God gave for the outlets and inlets of 
truth and its perception, prisons and dungeons. And there men 
remain, self-sepulchered in that carnai mind, which, not being 
willing to retain God in their knowledge, becomes the fossiliza- 
tion of a reprobate mind; and having rejected God as the be- 
nevolent author of life and light, comprehendeth it not, even 
when the light incarnate shineth in darkness. 

The world was made by him, and the world knew him not, but 
as many as received him, to them gave he power to become 
the sons of God, even to them that believed on his name; and 
they beheld his glory, beginning with those “ trailing clouds,” 
that accompanied him from heaven, when he came as a babe in 
the manger. For so the Son of God begins his own revelation 
of himself with the humanity, the visible, and tangible. But the 
angels of God are ascending and descending on the Son of Man. 
And all along the line of the human development, the divine be- 
comes more and more manifest, indicated by the superhuman 
power and goodness, full of grace and truth. We behold the 
growing glory. And thus men were prepared for the revelation 
of the divine in Christ, God manifest in the flesh. And thus the 
companions and followers of Christ came to know him and to 
love him as a man; and thus, drawn to him by love and admira- 
tion, and wondering at his character, they rose without conflict 
to the reception and acknowledgment of his divinity.. Their 
knowledge began in the flesh to be made perfect in the Spirit. 
Accepting God’s testimony, they came to God’s sight, through 
the vision and revelation of the Son of God.—John xiv: 7-9. 

To him that hath shall be given. ‘The ladder of Christ’s hu- 
manity, the very first round thereof being laid hold upon faith 
in God, and in his word, wasthat by which they ascended to 
the landing-place of his Deity. And so, for us, and all mankind, 
Matthew’s gospel is the book of the generation of Jesus Christ 
the Son of David, while John’s gospel opens with the Godship 
of Christ, as the Word, God made flesh; and all the Gospels 
and the Apocalypse end with his eternity, and his unbegun 
divine existence, as the Son of God, at the right hand of God, 
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on the throne of God, in the glory of the Father, and himsel! 
the Almighty. 

Now, if nothing is to be received beyond the reach of verifi- 
cation by experiment with the senses, and the analysis of ma- 
terial elements, it is impossible to receive the development of 
Christ’s existence as anything more than a product of starch and 
oxygen, even according to the theory of the evolution and con- 
version of forces, applied to the human organization of the ner- 
vous tissues and the brain, as a growth and expenditure of force 
from the elements. And so we return to the gloom of a more 
than pagan philosophy, backwards from the light. Nature, 
necessity, and chance, in Aristotle’s view, comprehended all 
cause. If so, all is merged in necessity, for what falls out by 
nature is necessity, and what falls out by chance is necessity, 
and so of any and every other possible combination, or differen- 
tiation by tendency to change. There, in the gloom of that 
darkness, this philosophy of evolution, vaunted as the most 
brilliant discovery of modern thought, leaves us; materialism, 
worshipping its own fetish in the Unknowable, not having ad- 
vanced in ten thousand years so far as from the savageism of a 
stone hammer to a knife of flint; and, with all the advantages of 
doubt in the form of scientific calculus, as the instrument of 
knowledge, not being able so much as to ask, Is there not a lie 


in my right hand? 
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Art, X.—DRAPER’S RELIGION AND SCIENCE. 


The International Scientific Series, Vol. X11. History of the Conflict 
between Religion and Science. By JoHn Wm. Draper, M.D., LL.D. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

When any one volunteers his services as umpire in a controversy, 
the least that can be demanded of him is that he be thoroughly master 
of the subject, and that he occupy a position of strict impartiality. 
On his own assumption of a “ Conflict between Religion and Science,” 
Dr. John W. Draper comes before the community as the historian of 
that conflict, and thus implicitly asserts his competence for the task. 
Modesty might restrain him from any reference to his capacity asa 
historical investigator, but in his preface he supplies any defect in this 
respect by his repeated assertions of his impartiality. It is unneces- 
sary,to call in question the sincerity of his professions, but the simple 
fact that his book appearsas one of the “ International Scientific Series” 
suffices to show that it is presumed not to be unacceptable to the pa- 
trons of that series, and that they regard it as a help rather than a 
hindrance in the attempt to supersede belief in revelation by the dis- 
semination of scientific theories. 

In his preface Dr. Draper indicates that his antagonism is mainly with 
the Roman Church. As to the Greek, he says expressly, that ‘it has 
never, since the restoration of science, arrayed itself in opposition to 
the advancement of knowledge,’—a remark which indicates a singular 
ignoring of some notorious facts, or a disposition to make facts bend to 
a foregone theory. As to the Protestant churches, they also are less 
obnoxious than the Roman, mainly because they have never “ occupied 
a position so imperious,” or “ had such wide-spread political influence.” 
Still they have excited theological odium, and in some few instances 
gone further. 

All this is preliminary to a eulogy of science, heightened by the 
contrast ; for science ‘‘ has never attempted to throw odium or inflict 
social ruin on any human being. She has never subjected any one to 
mental torment. She presents herself unstained by cruelties and 
crimes.” Here, surely, we have what must be accepted as an illustra- 
tion of professed impartiality. Religion, even in its Protestant phase, 
“throws odium,” while science is stainless as an angel. Religion is 
pictured incarnate in the inquisitor or the bigot, while science is 
stripped of all that connects it with human jealousies or passions, and 
as treated as a pure abstraction. In other wcrds, Christ is nailed up 
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between two thieves, while the Barabbas, that m:de the Italian schools 
before the Reformation rife with passions almost bitter enough for 
Dante’s Inferno, is whitewashed, and let go not only scot free, but ac- 
companied with scientific canonization. 

All this may be due to unconscious bias, but it is bias nevertheless, 
and when we are told that a divine revelation must have certain e!e- 
ments of the inquisilion in it, we begin to doubt the competcnce of our 
umpire. What are we to make of his assertion, that “ A divine revela- 
tion must necessarily be intolerant of contradiction ; it must repudiate 
all improvement in itself, and view with disdain that arising from the 
progressive intellectual development of man ?’ It is simply a gross in- 
sult to Christian philanthropy, disguised under the form of a logical 
inference. We have only to add that Dr. Draper’s definition of his 
theological position in the course of the work, in his remarks on Gene- 
sis, and on the Evangelical Alliance of a year ago, as well as on other 
matters, clearly show that, whatever his professions of impartia.ity, his 
real position is not that of an umpire. 

Of his competence for the task he has undertaken we have no suffi- 
cient evidence in the book itself. Assuredly he ought first to manifest 
a distinct apprehension of the question really at issue. If it be—as 
he sometimes, and in his preface specially, seems to intimate—whether 
science can expect patronage and help from the Inquisition, Papal In- 
fallibility and Vatican Councils, it is too simple, and of too obvious so- 
lution, to be discussed before a Protestant audience. That question 
has been so thoroughly elucidated by Mr. Gladstone, that Dr. Draper’s 
position becomes not unlike that of the man that cometh after the 
king. If the question be, whether Protestants are so far identified with 
the intolerance of the Roman church as to be entitled to a share of 
its odium, it is a question which Dr. Draper simply evades, and here 
discretion is wise. What, then, is the religion that conflicts with sci- 
ence, and for some sixteen centuries has continued to do so? It is 
simply a Proteus, that cannot be arres‘ed long enough to be photo- 
graphed. As we glance over these pages and endeavor to de‘ect it, it 
assumes forms as various as the creations of classic fancy. And yet, if 
this conflict has been with recognized forces, we want to know definitely 
what they are. What is this religion—what is this science, that have 
fought each other for sixteen centuries? We know how a bigoted su- 
perstition banished Anaxagoras and murdered Socrates, but was that 
superstition “ religion” in Dr. Draper’s sense of the word? Then, on 
the grounds of both science and religion, we take part with Socrates, 
and in the superstition we recognize a common foe to both. Was it 
-the ecclesiasticism that Constantine established as a State institution, 
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and which could banish Chrysostom, or confer bishoprics as civil favors > 
Dr. Draper himself, as if ignoring the title of his book, states that in 
‘this case Christianity had been transformed into ‘‘a folitical system.” 
If the political sysiem persecuted, what had religion to do with it? 
Most persons will infer very little, indeed. Again, Mohammedanism 
bound up the soul in a death sleep by its rigid fatalism, but is the fa- 
talism of the Turk the foe that we ask to have defined? The Inquisi- 
tion hunted down free thought, and crushed what vital Christianity it 
could detect. Was this ‘‘religion” persecuting science? Was it not, 
rather, self-interest domineering over religious freedom and aiming to 
exterminate religion itself? The Reformation led men to study the 
Greek Testament and develop spiritual truths, which from Luther’s lips 
pronounced the doom of Rome. In the conflict, when the Bible was 
on one side, and the ruthless extermination of sacred learning was the 
object of the other, how are we to recognize Dr. Draper’s combatants 
as religion and science? Of late it has been felt that the Roman hier- 
archy, by the loss of temporal power, and certain threatening dangers. 
from the spirit of the age, must, to secure itself, draw closer the bonds 
of spiritual allegiance and guard its unity. Hence the Vatican Council 
and the dogma of Infallibility. It was the selfishness of a corporation 
attempting to push back the tide of human thought, and stultifying it- 
self in the attempt. But where was the “Conflict of Religion” here? 
Dr. Draper will need to shuffle it in—if any consistent and uniform 
meaning is to be attached to the word—as adroitly as some of the 
members of the Council of Trent accounted for the presence or ab- 
sence of the Holy Ghost at their Council—it came and went in the 
Pope’s mail-bag. 

It is very plain that Dr. Draper’s “religion” can only be recognized 
by an a/ias. He gives it the name, but in every instance it is something 
else. When he meets it in its genuine form—as in early Christianity— 
there is no conflict. He capnot find or make one. Even Tertullian 
passes muster then, and.is eulogized. The “religion” of Dr. Draper 
cannot be located; it cannot be defined, Now it is at Mecca, now at 
Constantinople, now at Rome; but, unfortunately, in every case it hap- 
pens not to be religion. The case is even worse than that described 
by Pope: 

“‘ Ask where’s the North? At York ’tis on the Tweed, 
In Scotland at the Orkneys; and there 
At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where.” 

But in this case, with all reverence we say it, the Lord does not 
know ; because, what does not exist is not an object of knowledge. 

And yet, Dr. Draper's “ Conflict” is all built up on the assumption of 
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the reality and identity of this Proteus. Expose the monster, and the 
book has nothing to support it as a unity but groundless and unjust 
analogies. Attempt precisely to state the question at issue—if from 
Dr. Draper’s stand-point it can be stated—and nearly all that he has to 
say is obi/er dictum. It has nothing to do with the real issue. There is 
indeed, a live question underneath all this verbiage, but it is one to 
which Dr. Draper never so much as alludes, and which we are confident 
he will never attempt to handle. It is the question whether genuine re- 
ligion, a spiritual Christianity, works in accordance with its own nature 
in giving and studying and toiling to promote learning, in founding 
colleges and universities, to which the world is indebted for most of 
what it knows of science. 

It would be worth while for a man, at once competent and impartial, 
to discuss the question, whether a man can at the same time possess 
the Christian and the truly scientific spirit. This is the only question 
which goes to the root of the matter. Dr. Draper has not only not 
touched it, but he has kept at a very remote distance from it. Indeed, 
taking his title for a text, he has produced a rambling and impertinent 
discourse. Most of his book is really about the conflict between Ma- 
hommedanism and Romanism on one side, and intel’ectual activity— 
not science—on the other. And, when he puts a word that has so 
many a@/iases as religion in the place of Romanism, and then makes it 
serve for Protestantism, too, he is equally unjust in his compliments and 
his slanders. At one time he says that in the early centuries Christi- 
anity was Paganized, and Paganism was Christianized, and they perse- 
cuted in turn; and at another he brings out Servetus and Calvin to illus- 
trate persecution, and yet all the while it is religion in conflict with 
science. Verily, a man must,wear green glasses who can see religion 
in pretty much every thing objectionable that turns up in history. Un- 
fortunately, he sees science a naked angel, while religion never appears 
except in the garb of Pope, Inquisitor, a Political System, a Paganized 
Christianity, or some other a/as among the ten thousand parodies on 
the religion of the man of Nazareth, the only religion about which 
civilized men have much concern to-day. 

But may not a rambling discourse, that has very litt!e to do with its 
text except to leave itor mock at it, have meritas a history? Assuredly ; 
and Dr. Draper has merits of style which have attiacied readers and 
made his works popular in many quarters. His merits in his own 
spheie of science, none but a carping critic will call in question ; but 
one thing is quite clear, and that is t at future generations will learn 
not to quote Dr, Draper as authority in Saracen history. ‘This, how- 

-ever, seems to be his chosen field. In his “ Intellectual Develop- 
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ment,” to which he complacently refers, this was als> the case. He 
refers to Saracen attainments in science with a romantic enthusiasm 
like Burke’s, when he bemoaned that the age of chivalry was past. 
Over the vanished glories of the Mahommedan middle ages he lingers 
like one who had imagined that he had found there the millenium of 
the world. His admiration for the Saracen A/s—Alchemy, Algebra, 
&c,—is unbounded. But his pictures, unfortunately, do more credit, in 
some cases, to his imagination than to his scholarship. We have some 
familiarity with portions of the period he traverses, and the philoso- 
phies that he passes under review, but we, confess that at times we can 
scarcely recognize them under h's handl'ng. We are at a lo:s to know 
what authors he has read, or where his authorities—which he never 
gives—are to be discovered. We have been sometimes disposed to 
credit him with profound acquaintance with the Arabian Nights—draw- 
ing from these his poetry, and from Gibbon or Ockley his prose. But. 
we can find nowhere anything to bear out the extravagant statement. 
that under Mahommedan dominion the world was flooded with learn— 
ing, and “ the Saracen empire was dotted all over with colleges.” 

Much is said by Dr. Draper in praise of Arabian learaing, To 
students ordinarily familiar with the subject, this praise will seem ex- 
cessive. They will recall, for instance, the statements of Gibbon, who 
certainly was not prevented by prejudices in favor of Christianity from 
doing just'ce to the adherents of the “ Prophe:.” Admitting that the 
Saracens had possessed themselves of Aristotl>, and that they dex- 
trously wield:d his syllogism—“ more effectual for the detection of 
error than the investigation of truth,”—he adds, “it is not surprising 
‘that new generations of masteis an1 disciples should still revolve in 
the same circle of logical argument.” 

The ancient geometry, to which the Saracens added nothing, was re- 
sumed in the state in which it had been transmitted by the Italians of 
the fifteenth century, “and whatever may be the origin of the name,. 
the science of Algebra is ascribed to the Grecian Diophantus, by the 
modest testimony of the Arabs themselves.” The Saracens did not’ 
venture to renounce the astronomical hypothesis of Ptolemy, nor did 
they advance “‘a step towards the discovery of the solar system.” In- 
deed, astronomy was overlaid b,; the vagaries of astrology. Some dis-. 
_ coveries were made by the Saracens in chemistry, but their most eager 
search was “for the transmutation of metals, and the elixir of immor- 
tal health.” One certainly would scarcely infer from such statements. 
what is implied in the assertion, that “ the Saracen empire was dotted 
all over with colleges.” 

We are somewhat at a loss under what head to class one of the at— 
empts of Dr. Draper to state the question at issue. H2 says—and 
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this is probably in his mind a leading phase of the “ co nflict”— 
““we are now in the midst of a controversy respecting the mode of 
government of the world, whether it be by incessant divine inter- 
vention, or by the operation of primordial and unchangeable law.’ 
If Dr. Draper has tried, as he professes, “to present a clear and im- 
partial statement of the views of the two contending parties,” and to 

, this end, to “identify” himself with each, he has in this case been sin- 
gularly unfortunate. We presume that he intended to place on one 
side the Christian doctrine of a Divine Providence, and yet he has only 
succeeded in substituting for ita gross caricature. ‘ Incessant divine 
intervention” may very correctly answer to his idea of the doctrine, 
but it only confirms the impression made by other portions of the book, 
that he either does not understand, or ignores, the real issue. 

An ordinarily well-read scholar will not be able to proceed far in the 
book before discovering that it has much more of the show than the 
substance of learning. Of Aristotle’s ‘“ inductive” philosophy, which 
he eulogizes in a style that would have exasperated the leading mem- 
ber of the Royal Soc'ety two centuries ag), he seems to have very in- 
adequate conceptions. He very gravely tells us that ‘‘ Vedaism de- 
veloped itself into Buddhism.” His criticism of St. Augustine is 
perhaps as sweeping as anything in literature, for he says, “ His works 
are an incoherent dream.” ‘That single sentence lets a flood of lizht 
on the critic, instead of darkening the fame of the greatest and most 
brilliant thinker of his age. Whenever Dr. Draper wanders fiom his. 
thread of scientific discovery, he excites our distrust., 

There is something plausible, perhaps, to many, in an argument so 
constructed as to credit every discovery and invention of these last cen- 
turies to what is called science, and then to represent religion as taking 
a position opposed to them all. A man may have been as devout a 
believer as Newton or Faraday, but his science is wrested from him 
and turned over to one camp, and his religion, as the foe of science, is. 
necessarily turned over to the other. This may, perhaps, be called 
impartiality, or, possibly, learning, but it seems to us the very mockery 
of argument, the reductio ad absurdum of the method pursued by Dr. 
Draper. Science does everything in the abstract. Religion does 
everything in the concrete. “ Science” takes in Luther, when the fight 
is with religion as represented by the Papacy. But it disowns him the 
moment that he is not needed for the service of the argument. Leib- 
nitz, in his day, was reputed as a champion of Christian belief, yet he, 
as inventor of the “Calculus,” is passed over exclusively to the juris- 
diction of science. Bacon, who declared that he would “sooner be- 
lieve all the stories of the Talmud, Alkoran, and Legend, than that this 
universal frame is without a mind,” has been generally regarded as 
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something of a philosopher, but, whether for that reason or some other, 
he is nota favorite with Dr. Draper, who says that to Leonardo da 
Vinci, and “not to Lord Bacon, must be attributed the renaissance. of 
science.” All that the great and honorable Robert Boyle and the 
Royal Society of England accomplished, is of course credited by Dr. 
Draper to his favorite “ science,” and he is either ignorant of the fact, 
or conveniently omits to state it, that the leading members of that so- 
ciety, with Boyle, Newtcn, Granville, and Ray at their head, were de- 
vout believers in Christianity, and zealously prosecuted their studies 
and. discoveries, that they might lay a richer tribute on the shrine of 
religion. Their aims were re igious, and what they did for the world is 
to be credited to their religion. 

We protest then against the misrepresentations of Dr. Draper. It is 
not creditable to his learning if he did not know the facts. It is dis- 
creditable to his impartiality if he marshalled them in such a way, by 
bringing some in the foreground, and keeping others in the background, 
as to leave a false impression. 

- In his whole book there is nothing, so far as we can discern, to indi-. 
cate his hearty belief in God, or the immortality of the soul: His 
paragraphs on the latter point seem calculated to leave the impression 
that he favors the theory that the soul is finally absorbed in the original 
substance from which it was derived. The immortality which he finds 
suggested in nature, is not necessarily the immortality of conscious 
being. He tells us, with a curious use of words, which seems to sug- 
gest the inquiry what he means—“ Nature has implanted in every man: 
means which impressively suggest to him the immortality of the soul and 
a future life.” But in inquiring further, we find what suspicious com- 
pany his doctrine of immortality keeps. It marches abreast with Pan-: 
theism. What else can we infer when we read—* Is there, then, a vast: 
spiritual existence pervading the universe, even as there is a vast exist- 
ence of matter pervading it—a spirit which, as a great German author 
tells us, ‘sleeps in the stone, dreams in the animal, awakes in man ?’ 
Does. the soul arise from the one as the body arises from the other ? 
Do they in like manner return, each to the source from whence it has; 
‘come? If so, we can interpret human existence, and our ‘ideas may 
sti'l be in unison with scientific truth.” 

Comment on such language from us is superfluous. We will only 
allow Dr. Draper to make his own comment. Elsewhere he asserts: 
that the questions “ What am 1? Where am I? What can I know?” 
are questions “ which men in all ages have asked, but which never yet: 
have been answered.” He suggests a Pantheism, by which we can 


interpret human existence, and our ideas will be in unison with scien- 
‘tific truth.” 
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We confess that we have been sadly disappointed in this book. — Its 
preface contained a thrice repeated profession of impartiality. Its 
statements of the question at issue showed how these professions, to be 
accepted at all, must be qualified with the concession, that he was in- 
competent to state it fairly. Its presentation of “religion” is a series 
of caricatures, making Paganism and Romanism and self-interest and 
the basest passions its representatives. Its claims for science ignore 
any relation of religion to it but that of antagonism. It betrays re- 
peatedly a strange ignorance or confusion of historical matters, com- 
bined with exaggerations, and an incompetence to judge a writer like 
Augustine. And this is a volume of the “International Scientific 
Series,” put forth by a respectable publishing house, in a land that owes 
nearly all that worthily distinguishes it to the Christian faith. 

It is well to know how the war is carried on against Christianity. If 
we can judge by this specimen of the series, it is a war of fair profes- 
sions, but unfair strategems. The conflict, as we read it, is not that of 
religion with science, but of false representations and travestied his- 
tory, with truth itself. Religion—what the true followers of Christian- 
ity receive as such—is not what Dr. Draper paints it, dealing with it as 
inquisitors with heresiarchs crowned with mock mitres covered with 
pictures of the devil. Religion, first of all, implies a love of truth, and 
it welcomes truth, come whence it may, finding in him who spake as 
never man spake, the incarnate truth, whose words no man can darken 
without putting out a light such as science never kindled, to guide the 
feet of the feeble and the trembling and the erring back to the love 
and peace of God. We welcome science, and all the truth it re- 
veals, and all the discoveries that it makes; but when the deeds of reli- 
gion, in the genuine sense of that abused word, are told as fairly as 
Dr. Draper assumes to tell the deeds of science, it will be found that it 
has carried light and hope to homes and hearts that mere culture or 
learning never could reach, and that upon its future ministries of charity 
and humanity, and cheerful self-denial, depend that brighter future of 
the world, without which science only guides the soul into a dreary Pan- 

_ theism, and such an immortality as is no better than blank annihilation. 
His view cf man is that described by Campbell : 
‘“* The creature of a day, 
Spouse of the worm, and brother of the clay,” . 
qualified only by another relationship developed in the pages of 
Darwin and Huxley. For ourselves, we are not prepared to find our 
God sleeping in the stone or dreaming in the animal, nor for us has 
that view of the soul any special attraction which bears us back to the 
.communion of the ancient Stoics. 
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Art, XI.—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
THEOLOGY. 


Christand the Church. Sermons on the Apostolic Commission (Matt. xxviit- 
18-20). By ADOLPHE SAPHIR ; author of ‘‘ Lectures on the Lord’s Prayer,” 
‘Christ Crucified,” etc. London, 1874. The author closed a lecture de- 
livered last spring at the English Presbyterian College, London, on “‘ Our 
Lord’s Divinity the Centre of Christian Life and Doctrine”* with a most 
effective personal testimony in regard to the darkness of mind, and the 
chilly and desolate state of heart, produced by the ‘“ bare, vague and abstract 
Monotheism ” in which he was brought up as a Jew; and then in regard to- 
his deliverance when “ the grand but inconceivable glory ” of Jehovah shone 
upon him ‘in the perfect, peaceful and holy countenance of the Man Christ 
Jesus.” His familiarity with the letter and spirit of the Jewish Scriptures. 
greatly enriches his testimonies by tongue and pen to his Redeemer. His 
unusually able, devout and attractive works are gradually making him known 
to a wider circle than can directly feel the influence of his talent, learning, 
genius and fervor in his pulpit in the west of London. In Great Britain, and 
by continental scholars like Delitzsch, he is recognized as one of the most in- 
structive and original theological and religious writers of the day. 

The ten sermons in the volume before us bring out so well the author’s. 
excellent qualities and large resources, that he who reads them will be sure 
tocrave more from the same source. The themes derived from the 
“* Apostolic Commission ” of themselves show what is his mind, and where 
is his heart: the omnipotence of the risen Saviour; the omnipotence of Jesus 
on earth; the catholic and spiritual character of the Church; the name of 
God; the name of God the glory of the old and of the new Covenant; the 
new obedience ; the Church and the world; life in the Church; heathenism; 
and the real presence. 

The sermon on “‘ the Church and the World” first shows his Millenarian 
faith, and for this reason we read with the greater interest his subsequent 
sermon on ‘‘heathenism,” which is not only part of this series, but was 
preached as a missionary sermon. Apart from any dissent which we may 
express in this particular, we know of no course of sermons on the ‘‘ Apostolic 
Commission ” that can be compared with this in expository, doctrinal and 
practical richness and power. In their style there is {a singular vigor and 
freshness, and the occasional peculiarities of structure and phraseology that 
indicate the author’s foreign birth, are only sufficient to keep us in more living 


relations with him, without diverting attention from the thought which he is 
so intent on uttering, 


Which is the Apostolic Church? an Inquiry at the Oracles of God as to 
whether any existing form of Church government is of Divine Right. BY~ 
THOMAS WITHEROW, Professor of Church History, Londonderry, Ireland. 
Edited and annotated by the Rev. R. M. Patterson. Philadelphia: Presby- 
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* Disputed Questions of Belief, Lectures, etc. London,, 1874. 
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terian Board of Publication. .The conclusion reached in this little volume is. 
that the six scriptural marks of the scriptural form of Church polity named 
by the author; viz.: 1, Officers, appointed by popular election; 2, The iden- 
tity of bishops and presbyters; 3, In each congregation a plurality of elders ; 
4, Ordination theact of Presbytery; 5, The privilege of appeal to the Assembly 
of elders and the right of government in that Assembly; 6, The Headship 
of Christ ; are far more completely realized in the Presbyterian than in the 
Congregational or Prelatical systems. The work is well done, and fitted 
for its purpose. 


Discourses of Redemption, as revealed at “Sundry Times and in Divers 
Manners,” designed both as Biblical Expositions for the People and Hints to 
Theological Students of a Popular Method of Exhibiting the “ Divers” 
hevelations through Patriarchs, Prophets, Fesus, and His Apostles, By 
REV. STUART ROBINSON, Pastor of the Second Church, Louisville, and late 
Professor of Church Government and Pastoral Theology at Danville, Ken- 
tucky. Third American Edition. Richmond: Presbyterian Committee of 
Publication. It only requires that we read a short way into this volume to 
discern the grounds of the author’s great reputation as a preacher and divine, 
and of his remarkable influence in that branch of the Church in which he is 
second to none, if not primus inter pares. His method is at once scriptural 
and logical, and blends high originality and affluence of thought in the 
preacher with a vigorous maintenance of that standard theology, whose prin- 
ciples, though everlasting and unchangeable, are ‘‘ever new and ever young.” 
Systematic, exegetical and practical theology are made mutually ancillary, 
and are all brought to co-operate in setting forth the richness and fulness of 
Scripture to the apprehension and edification of the people: and to render 
it ‘‘profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for correction and instruction in 
righteousness that the man of God may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto 
all good works.” 

We think this volume fitted not only to be of use to the people, but as a 
study for preachers: wherein they may see how the thorough preaching of 
the Scriptures may outdo the sensational pulpit, in interesting people, at least 
in the long run, and ‘always in profiting them. It may be seen, too, how a 
thorough Calvinism in a preacher, rightly handled, helps him to reach, and 
draw forth from, the fountains of scriptural truth, and to obtain and give a 
living insight into every part of it. Dr. Robinson, though always for- 
cible and earnest in contending for the faith, is seldom in an offensive sense 
a polemical or controversial preacher. While his line of thought is occasion- 
ally excentric to our own, yet we do not often see cause for serious difference. 
He shows that Arminians in their devotions recognize all that Calvinists have 
at heart. As they sing with the spirit and understanding the hymn, ‘‘Grace 
first contrived the way,” etc., Dr. Robinson asks, “ When or where did 
Calvin ever distil a ¢/ver Calvinism than that ?” 

Dr. Robinson, in an appendix, gives an extended discussion of the nature 
of the Church in itself and in its relations to the State, in which he works out 
with much ability the doctrine which has been taking possession of the 
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Southern mind since the war. Most of his principles are not debatable, but 
have long been accepted as axioms or truisms by the average American. 
But he now and then pushes them to an extreme which will hardly endure the 
test of actual trial. We think for example that the State is a necessity to 
man as a social being, who cannot otherwise attain the ends of his existence, 
whether fallen or unfallen, and not merely “‘set up . . to hold in check tke 
outworking of that devilish nature consequent on the apostacy;” that it is not 
always true that ‘‘ re/igious isa term not predicable of the acts of the State,”— 
that irrespective of all temporal benefits arising from the Sabbath, legislators 
and rulers are bound to observe it and protect others in the observance of it, by 
abstinence from secular works not of necessity and mercy, simply because 
God has commanded its observance — even though infidels, Jews, and seventh- 
day Baptists are of a contrary mind : that to do otherwise is to rebel against 
God; while for the State thus to suspend its work on that day because God 
hath so enjoined it, is a “religious” act. This is one of the cases in which 
som? sta tements of the author will not hold at all lengths, and without 
qualification. 


The Works of Aurelius Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. A new translation. 
Edited by Rev. Marcus Dopp. Vol. XI., Lectures or Tractates on the 
Gospel according to St. John, vol. II. Vol XII, The Anti-Pelagian Works of 
St. Augustine, vol. I]. Edinburgh: T. & T. Clark. New York: Scrib- 
ner, Welford & Armstrong. $3.00 a volume. Weneed only announce these 
new volumes of one of the most important series of theological works now in 
the course of publication by Messrs. Clark of Edinburgh, who richly deserve 
the thanks and encouragement of all who are interested in the study of theol- 
‘ogy in all branches of the Church. » For Augustine is not the herald of a 
sect, but a great teacher of the Church universal, by common consent the 
most eminent of the Fathers of the Church. No one knows Christian theo- 
Jogy until he has read his more important treatises. Twelve volumes of this 
series are now out; next year it will be completed by four more: volumes, 
viz: The Confessions of Augustine; the third volume of his Anti-Pelagian 
Writings; the second volume of his Letters; and his Life by Principal 
Rainy. . 


The Carters have brought out in good style, Christianity and Science,’ 
a Series of Lectures delivered in New York in 1874, on the Ely 
Foundation of the Union Theological Seminary, by Dr. A. P. PEABODY, of 
Harvard College, which constitutes an interesting and valuable addition to 
our apologetic literature. After proving the genuineness of the gospels, he 
proceeds to offer a strong vindication of the possibility, necessity, and reality 
of the scriptural miracles, against all the ‘‘ oppositions of science, falsely so 
called,” and various forms of skeptical and infidel opposition. As an essential 
step he starts with a definition of true science and its authority. These 
miracles withal, he argues, ‘‘are a sufficient guaranty for the substantially” 
correct transmission of theTwords to which they give authority, for if, by 
events aside from the common’course of nature, God attests communications 
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of such a kind as to be obviously designed and adapted for men ot 
all ages, it is inconceivable that he should not provide for their authen- 
tic and permanent record. For this reason I regard all that is essential 
in the question of inspiration as involved in the authenticity of the 
Christian miracles.” p. 109. Christ’s words thus ‘‘become not opinion, but 
truth; not reasoning, but knowledge. They are attested not by the weight 
and worth of a human intellect and character, but by the only Being in the 
universe who has underived knowledge in the realms that transcends finite 
consciousness and experience.” p. 108. He reinforces the argument from 
miracles and external evidence by the internal proof afforded by the contents 
of the Bible itself, from it internal harmony; the Resurrection of Christ; 
the adaptation of Christianity to the needs of man; _its production of the 
highest virtues and best forms of human character; its renovating power in 
human society ; the experimental testing of it as a factor in the formation of 
character, a source of energy, a support in trial, a sustaining hope in death. 
The great lines of argument, while mainly those of our accepted apologetic 
treatises, are yet put with freshness, and tinged with the fine glow of the au- 
thor’s deep and fervid convictions, while they breathe the quiet eloquence 
thus inspired, and well sustained by his genius and culture. 

We need not say why all readers will be specially concerned to know what 
he has to say of divine revelation as related to sin and its remedy, and especially 
of that divine Saviour who is the grand figure-head of his argument, even as, 
according to the testimony of what Dr. Peabody proves the oracles of God, 
he ‘‘ hath a name that is above every name.” As to the person and nature of 
Christ he tells us, p. 59: 

‘But the evangelists do not leave these marvels unaccounted for, Accord- 
ing to them, Jesus bears a unique relation to the Supreme Being—a sonship 
more intimate, more entirely consubstantial—if you will tolerate a word from 
the old theology—than belongs to any other being in the universe.. He is the 


image, in human form, of the omnipresent and eternal God. It is his special 
mission, living and dying, to manifest all of the divine that can admit of 


manifestation.” 


Again, pp. 228-9, 

“Now those who would thus with one heart and voice reveal 4 common 
consciousness, are the foremost men in the esteem of their fellow men, the 
leaders in all good works—those whose lives are confessedly pure, true, faith- 
ful, generous, holy. Is there not in the united testimony of such men of all 
ages, nations, and sects, evidence of no mean worth to that which they all 
affirm ; namely, that Jesus Christ is the Sent of God, the Saviour of Men, the 
Source of all Excellence, the Inspirer of all Virtue, the Way to the Father, the 
Incarnate Truth, the Eternal Life made manifest?” ; 


The experimental argument is thus beautifully cummed up, pp. 184-6: 


‘Let us now sum up our argument. Christianity has nurtured every type of 
goodness—the tender, the heroic, the philanthropy that has ministered to all 
forms of social wrong and evil, the compassion that has relieved all descrip- 
tions of want and misery, the intrepid courage which ha’ counted life of no 
worth in comparison with loyalty to the true and the right.. It has given peace 


and gladness to unnumbered souls in every form of distress, suffering, bereave 
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ment, and desolation. It has inspired an elastic and immortal hope in those 
who have watched by the death-bed of their best-beloved. Its notes of 
triumph have been rehearsed and echoed by believing souls over the open 
crave. It has filled the hearts of the dying with solemn joy, and merged the 
agony of dissolution in the clear vision of an open heaven. These are the 
highest, the mest benignant ministries that have ever been or ever can be 
rendered to humanity. Christianity has rendered them and is rendering them 
to thousands upon thousands. Itstandsalone. No other (so-called) religion, 
no other type of belief or unbelief, can be brought into momentary compari- 
son with it. Those who have made these experiments testify with one heart 
and voice to the source of their virtue, their peace, their joy. The greatly 
good, if crowned, will cast down their crowns before Christ, saying, Thou 
alone art worthy.’ The heavily afflicted have found consolation, because they 
have trodden the wine-press, not alone, but leaning on the sufferer of Calvary. 
The dying have looked so steadfastly with the inward eye on the countenance 
of their risen Lord, that the vision has not infrequently seemed phototyped 
on the fleshly orb. Are all these successful experiments to pass for nothing, 
while the commingling of an acid and an alkali shall be vaunted as proclaim- 
ing a fundamental law of nature? I believe in the teaching of the acid and 
the alkali, even though the experiment be but once performed. Shall I, can 
I doubt the thousand upon thousand-fold experiment of the commingling — 
with gracious and glorious issues, indicating eternal laws of the spiritual 
world—of the life and soul of Jesus Christ with the life and soul of his disciple ?” 


The supernatural forces by which such glorious results are achieved, are 
thus grouped, pp. 216-17: 


“But we should antecedently expect to find in the divine economy the anti, 
dote and remedy for moral evil. This antidote, this remedy, can consist only 
in God’s revelation of his being and will; in the establishing on the earth of a 
regenerating agency; in the forgiveness of sinsrepented of and forsaken; in 
help for those who seek to be delivered from inherited or acquired proclivity 
to evil; in a power of amelioration and progress for the race in this world; 
and in a state of being in which human virtue, at best imperfect and inchoate 
here, yet capable of indefinite growth, may have its full consummation. In 
Christianity, and nowhere else, we have precisely what might have been thus 
anticipated. We have a revelation of God in the person of Christ, of the law 
of God in his precepts and his life ; a regenerating power in his whole earthly 
ministry; the forgiveness of sins in his cross and sacrifice; help for our in- 
firmities in the Holy Spirit, proceeding from the Father and the Son in accord- 
ance with his promise ; a power of progress in his everlasting gospel ; eternal 


life made manifest in his resurrection.” 

There is so much in this volume to command our assent, not to say admi- 
ration ; it is so rare that the author denies what we would affirm, that we the 
more keenly crave greater explicitness on some leading points upon which, at 
times, he seems almost, if not altogether, at one with us. 


We cannot doubt that the volume will do an important service to the cause 
. it advocates. 


Preaching: Manner and Matter. An address delivered by Dr. John 
Hall, of New York, before the Drew Theological Seminary, is issued by Nel- 
son & Phillips, of New York, and thus has the clear imprimatur of our Metho- 
dist brethren before whom it was delivered. And well it may. No better 
service could be done than to put it into the hands of every minister and 
candidate for the ministry, and we would by no means prohibit it to the 
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laity. Every paragraph in its thirty pages is replete with solid Christian 
wisdom, which all preachers would be the better for knowing and heed- 
ing. While free from all pretence, its positions appear at once so indis- 
putable and apt, when once stated, that we wonder why we had _ never 
thought of them before. We are glad to see that Dr. Hallis coming into re- 
quisition for courses of lectures to theological students—great and mani- 
fold as are his services to the church, he can render none more important 
than this. We make one extract for two reasons. 1. As showing the true 
way of preaching to edification certain doctrines which have generally been 
deemed offensive to Arminians. 2. As confirming the view we have before 
given, that it is more against certain distortions of the truth than against the 
truth itself, on these subjects, that evangelical Christians who disown them 
array their opposition. Surely, if our Methodist seminaries welcome such views, 
and Methodist publishing societies print and circulate them, they are Calvin- 
istic enough for us. 

“« Take another truth, which, perhaps, you will regard as one of the hardest 
examples to which we can apply that principle—that truth of the sovereignty 
of God and the impotence of the depraved creature, as we have it in the Bible. 
If I should stand up to unfold and demonstrate these truths nakedly, and by 
themselves, I doubt very much if I should help anybody; and if this has ever 
been done, I doubt ifit has helped anybody. Butif I take these very same truths 
in the connections in which they are put in this Bible, and teach them in 
those connections, then I do furnish help. Look at it. Shall I arrogate to 
myself the credit and the praise of being a child of God, and thereby be- 
coming holy? Then these truths come in to bar my way, ifI do. Ephesiaris 
1. 4, reads, ‘According as he hath chosen us in him, before the foundation 
of the world, that we should be holy and without blame before him in love.’ 
Then let my pride go down into the dust, and let all the glory be to him who 
has chosen me in order to make me holy. Look again. You and I are 
preaching the gospel to men whom we think in danger of being lost. ‘Oh, 
yes,’ they say ina light and jaunty way, ‘all very true; no doubt about that ; 
we all ought to be saved ; please God, all shall be saved; at the eleventh 
hour men can be saved; the door of mercy is always standing open; and, for 
my part, I mean to go on as long as it is prudent in sin, and I shall turn the 
corner and slip into the open door at the eleventh hour.’ There are thous- 
ands in whose secret heart that is the impression. Then comes in this awful 
doctrine of the Bible: ‘No man can come to me, except the Father who 
hath sent me draw him,’ as in John vi. 44; and when I preach it in its con- 
nection, there is the obvious use of it Look at it again. Here comes 
Jesus Christ to the world, and behold Judas, one of his own family, betrays 
him. Men say, ‘ Didn’t he know what was going tohappen? Can he be the 
Son of God, the Saviour, when he is so wretchedly taken in and betrayed ?’ 
Then comes in this truth, as stated in Acts il. 23, and iv. 28, that they did, 
‘whatsoever thy hand and thy counsel determined before to be done.’ Here 
is the Jewish people that God choses, makes his own, favors, blesses, honors, 
and lifts up among the nations, and they sink into such depths! Shall the 
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nations blaspheme and say, ‘they have been broken off like wild branches; 
God’s purpose has been defeated; they have wearied him out, and beaten 
him?’ Then comes in the truth as you read it in the Epistle of Paul to the 
Romans—they were broken off; it was God’s will, he always meant it so; but 
their fall is the rising of men. They-are broken off that you Gentiles might 
be grafted in; and there has been no defeat of him, no disappointment ; he 
has seen the end from the beginning. Don’t we, all of us, look at those truths 
just in these relationships? And when we do look at these truths in these re- 
lationships, have not they their value and power? Does not the mischief begin 
when we dislocate the Bible and detach the fragments, and enforce them upon 
men outside of the connections in which God has been pleased to put them 
in the word? I may not have succeeded in making my idea clear to you in 
this matter, but ifI have, I commend it to you as well worthy of your thought. 
To you, as to me, I hope it may serve to show how necessary it is to tell all 
the truth God gives us in the proportions in which he puts the truth here, and 
in the connections and relations in which the all-wise spirit gives it to us.” 

Few will begin to read the discourse of Dr. Charles Hodge on the re-open- 
ing of the Chapel of Princeton Theological Seminary, without eagerly read-~ 
ing on to the end,—charmed by its historical. narrative, its biographical re- 
miniscénces of great and good men, its sound teachings and sage maxims, 
often set forth in passages of power and beauty, which show not only the great 
divine, but the ‘fold man eloquent.” 

A Baccalaureate Discourse, delivered by Dr. Asa D. Smith, President of 
Dartmouth College, at the last Commencement, on the Creed as related to the 
Life, is a vigorous and manly defence of creeds in religion, against the mania 
in opposition to them which has been gaining ground in many quarters. We 
should look to the author of such adiscourse to press the inquiry, which he 
has since so faithfully done, as to what is meant by the growing assimilation 
between the Orthodox and Unitarian congregationalists, which has of late- 
been proclaimed and joyfully hailed by influential organs on both sides. 


The Law of the Tithe, and of the Free-Will Offering, and of Almsgiving, 
by Rev. A. D. MILLER, D.D., is republished from the Southern Presbyterian 
Review, by the Presbyterian Publishing House, Columbia, S. C. It is an 
able and learned discussion of a very important subject. The very imperfect 
and unsatisfactory workings of our present methods of ministerial sustenta- 
tion, should lead us to study more thoroughly the scriptural methods, and see 
how far the law of the tithe is binding upon the Christian Church. Two 
great evils of our present system are constantly growing greater and more 
portentous. The one is the poor support generally given to the Christian 
minister; the other, the increasing and alarming distance between the Gos- 
pel, as now administered, and the great body of the poor. Dr. Miller insists 
with forcible argument that the tithe is a perpetual divine ordinance, designed 
in all ages to provide amply for God’s ministers and worship, by setting apart 
for the purpose one-tenth of every man’s income, as not his own, but the 
Lord’s, and sacred to this very purpose. He argues by large citations that 
this was the prevailing doctrine of the Christian Fathers. He shows that, 
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compared with all other methods, it is effective for providing an adequate 
support for the ministry, and divine service. He argues that the people lose 
far more than they gain, even of property and income, by withholding from: 
God his due portion of the same. 

While we see many difficulties in carrying into execution any law of the 
tithe, even if it should be recognized by the Church, and in determining how 
income should be estimated, for this purpose, with reference to civil taxes, 
and many complex conditions of our modern financial and industrial systems, 
yet we do not, for this reason, discourage such discussion ; we favor it until 
this whole subject of ministerial support is better mastered by us than at pre- 
sent. If it turns out that the tithe is God’s method, there must be a possible 
way of carrying it into effect. If we ascertain the one we can discover the 
other. 

The author’s doctrine is best stated in his own words (pp. 60, 61), thus: 
“That the ministry are immediately dependent upon God, and not upon the 
people for their support. They do not live upon the peop‘e, they live 
upon God. They live upon the Lord’s portion, not upon the people’s. 
For tithes never belonged to the people, and so they could not give what 
never belonged to them. They belonged always to God. And so He de- 
mands of the people that they render unto him the things that are God’s. 
Not to do this is theft and robbery. Hence, he charges it upon the peo- 
ple: ‘Ye have robbed me in tithes and offerings.’ When his tithes and 
offerings are paid unto him, then he gives these to his ministers; so that it 
is the Lord’s money, and not the people’s money, that supports the Lord’s 
church, and the Lord’s ministry.” 

That it is quite time this subject were further studied, the author presents 
melancholy and startling proof in the following (p. 119): ‘* The Government 
statistics, for 1871, may well cause every honorable man to hang his head 
with shame, and may well fill every patriot’s heart with alarm. They are as 
follows: let them be pondered by every lover of his country : 


Salaries of all ministers of the Gospel........+.-- see cere reer ees $6,000,000 
Costiofdo gsi so Sa R I rele seers eee tine te Te Min ete 5 10,000,000 
Sapport.of criminale\we tes aciees + dautiwetles ners Hae Anat $12,000,000 
ees OF UG CATION ince ci) S am oe gas 2a Ame eRe uti Arne ae $35,000,000 
Cost Of TOWacCO and CIPAKS.c. oso 5s et cece omin shen ane tes $610,000,000 
Importation of liquor..... 2... ese e eee ee ence eee eet ene $50,000,000 
Support of grog-ShopS.......-0-ceeeecceseeeee ener taeees I, 500,000,000 
Whole cost of liquor......- 2... eect e eect e tte teen teers: $2,200,000,000 


And these are the facts in this ‘‘enlightened” nineteenth century, and in 
these United States! One might infer from them, that we are fast becoming, 
if we are not already, a nation of drunkards. And then consider this 
country’s estimate of the gospel ministry, the ministers of all denominations 
costing a sum, less by millions, than the very dogs of the land !” 

Natural Science, Religious Creeds and Scripture Truth. What they 


Teach Concerning the Mystery of God. BY DANIEL REID, Author of the 
«Divine Footsteps in Human History.” Edinburgh: William Blackwood & 


Sons. The author lays down some very important principles in regard to, 
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the proper method of searching truth, whether in the department of natural 
science, or revealed religion. Among themare the obvious maxims that 
theologians should be open to receive all the discoveries and facts which. are 
duly proved in the domain of science, while scientists should give equal 
credit to the clear testimonies ofrevelation. He signalizcs the fact that the 
conflicts between science and religion do not emerge from any real contradic- 
tion between the undoubted testimonies of either, but rather from unproved 
assumptions as to what these facts and testimonies really are, and false inter- 
pretations of, or groundless inferences from, them. He also demonstrates the 
impossibility of accounting for the origination of the various grades of inani- 
mate and organic objects, by the uniformity and invariability of nature’s 
laws, or for the incertitude and variation brought into human history by the 
caprice and volatility of the human will, in consistency with any uniformity 
of law in producing the phenomena which are due to this agent. 

He also maintains the supernatural origin and absolute authority of the 
Scriptures, and copiously discusses some of their chief representations in re— 
gard to the being and nature of God, especially as these are evinced or 
illustrated by the light of nature, and this as brightened and amplified by the 
discoveries of science. This, which is by far the larger portion of the vol- 
ume, however, is quite the least satisfactory.. It isin a high degree devout 
and reverential. But it is intensely mystical. It does not merely conduct to the 
mysterious and incomprehensible as any proper setting forth of the divine 
nature must do. It gives no intelligible idea of the proper bounds beyond 
which the mystery lies, so that we may know when we approach it, and when 
we are entering the fathomless abyss. Moreover, mystery, if incomprehen- 
sible, is not absurdity or contradiction, into which it seems to us many pas- 
sages of this book run. | Passing more or less of this nature in regard to 


created things, we quote a specimen or two with regard to the nature of God 
Himself : 


The heading of pages 158, 9 of Part II., is ‘‘ The Immutability of the 
Eternal Spirit and the Mutability of its Entire Essence.” ‘‘ God is a Spirit : 
and the Spirit which God is in this essential existence, is both an Infinite 
and Eternal Spirit; but even an Infinite and Eternal Spirit, whatever may be 
said of other Spirits, is of necessity an uncreated and uncreatable Spirit. 


But even an uncreated and uncreatable, Infinite and Eternal Spirit is not 
God.” Part I. p. 65. 


“‘ There are two invisible things in God: a foundation of personal exist- 
‘ence and a beginning of personal knowledge, which are not possessed by a 


Spirit; and they are two invisible things of God which, from the creation of 


the world, are clearly seen.” Id. p. 66. : 
“ The existence of the one God was dual—without duality the existence of 


the one God was an impossibility ; for a Spirit self-existent, even although eter- 
nal, and also associated with infinite thought, is not, and never could be, God. 
The foundation of God’s existence as God was laid in self-sacrifice, even the 
Sacrifice of his existence as an Eternal Spirit.” Id. p. 68, 
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Any amount more of the like might be quoted. Sometimes the author 
reads like one who has drawn his inspiration from Swedenborg, and some-— 
times from later sources. 

The Presbyterian Board send us Christian Love, as Manifested in the 
Heart and Life. By JonarHan Epwarps, some time Pastor of the Church 
at Northampton, Massachusetts, and President of the College of New J ersey. 
Edited from the original manuscript; by the Rev. Tryon Epwarps, D. D.; 
a posthumous work of the great divine which treats the essential elements of 
Christian piety as no other uninspired pen could do it—blending the keenest 
insight into character and most subtle discrimination of piety from all 
counterfeits, with seraphice fervor and devotion. 


The Paraclete: An Essay on the Personality and Ministry of the Holy 
Ghost, with some References to Current Discussions, Scribner, Armstrong & 
Co. The author of this anonymous work commences his introduction with 
the question—‘‘ How far is it possible to divest the Christian doctrine of the 
Holy Ghost of such mystery as is superstitious rather than religious 2” 
Christian theology asserts the existence of a Personal Spirit, the highest 
Teacher of Truth and the Supreme Minister of comfort. There is presump- 
tion in favor of this truth to be derived from the indisputable existence of 4 
spiritual world, a world of invisible forces, the most powerful that can be 
brought to bear upon the human soul. Moreover, the whole movement of 
history, in all that is vital and permanent, is a movement from the outward. 
and visible, to the inward and spiritual. The Bible also forces upon the soul, 
as it grows in intellectual and spiritual life, the conviction of its inspiration. 
The fact of its inspiration asserts itself in its character, and in the biography 
of Christ. The way is thus prepared to maintain that the Holy Spirit is the 
interpreter of Seripture, and to exhibit his office in connection with his 
ministry of comfort, conviction, and regeneration. After gathering up the 
evidence’of the existence and work of the Spirit in connection with the Pente- 
cost, the witness and miracles of the Spirit, the anthor proceeds to the sec- 
ond portion of his work, in which he takes up some of the skepticisms of the 
day, and very ably handles some of its materialistic theories. His criticism 
on Jobn Stuart Mill is a very effective argumentum ad hominem, and some 
other noted names of the school to which he belonged invite strictures of 
the author. ‘The book is ably written, and gives evidence of familiarity 
with current discussions, and the foundations of Christian truth, as well as 
of original and careful thinking. Any exceptions which we might be dis- 

posed to make would concern certain minor matters of form rather than sub- 
stance. We hope that in another edition the author will not withhold his 


name. 
BrsvricaL LITERATURE. 


An Examination of the Alleged Discrepancies of the Bible. By JOHN 
W. HALey, M. A.; with an Introduction by Alvah Hovey, D. D. Andover ; 
W. F. Draper. In this volume Mr. Haley has collected with great diligence, 
from a wide range of study, some goo difficult passages, ‘‘ Alleged Discrep- 
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ancies ” of the Bible, with attempted solutions. In the first part he discusses 
the origin, the design, and the results of the discrepancies. In the second 
part, he digests them into the three heads of doctrinal, ethical and historicat 
discrepancies, and shows in what way they may be reconciled or relieved. Of 
course, the criticism must generally be quite brief—sometimes by mere hints. 
Some of the difficulties are so very slight as to be hardly worth the promi- 
inence assigned them. Other discrepancies are so difficult that volumes 
have been written on them. All persons can not and need not agree in any 
particular solution. Most of the difficulties require only some credible hy- 
pothesis ; and for some of them undoubtedly we have nat the materials for a 
final and satisfactory decision. The book is honest, candid, and painstaking. 
It will be found useful to all students of the sacred volume. It is very con- 
venient to have all these instances collected in such a condensed way, and 
presented in so clear a style and so good a method. It is the only complete 
work of the kind. It was also well to bring together all these discrepancies, 
often so much exaggerated, that all, both friends and foes, might see just 
what they are, and how slight they are compared with the inherent majesty, 
and unity, the essential truthfulness and the saving power, of the word. of 
God. 


Critical and Exegetical Commentary on the New Testament. By H. A. 
W. MEIER, D. D. The Clarks of Edinburgh have published two more vol- 
umes of their projected translation of this admirable commentary, viz: The 
Gospel of John, vol. I., and the Epistle to the Romans, vol II. ; the former 
translated by Rev. W. Urwick, and Romans by Rev. J. C. Moore and Rev. 
E. Johnson; revised and edited by Prof. W. P. Dickson, D. D., of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. A special edition is imported for this country by Scrib— 
ner, Armstrong & Co., at $3.00 a volume. 

We have already strongly commended this work, as upon the whole the 
best critical commentary on the New Testament for the use of scholars. The 
translation is made from the fifth edition of the German. Dr. Meier was con- 
stantly at work during a long life upon the preparation and improvement of 
his commentary. Each new edition bore witness to the thoroughness of 
his studies. All interpretations of importance differing from his own are 
carefully noticed, so that the literature of the subject is in effect reviewed. 
He was not misled by the daring theories and @ prior? constructions of the 
extreme schools of theological thought; on the contrary he carefully notices 
and ably refutes them. See for example his admirable discussion of the 
authenticity of John’s Gospel. After reviewing all the evidence he says: 
“On the whole the work is a phenomenon so sublime and unique among the 
productions of the Christian spirit, that if it were the creation of an unknown 
author of the second century it would be beyond the range of all that is his- 
torically conceivable.” ‘After having stood the critical tests originated by 
Bretschneider and Baur, this gospel continues to shine with its own calm 
inner superiority and undisturbed transparency, issuing forth victorious 
from never-ceasing conflicts; the last star, as it were, of evangelic history 
and teaching, yet beaming with the purest and highest light, which would 
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never have arisen amid the scorching heat of Gnosticism, or have emerged 
from the fermentation of some catholicizing process ; but which rose rather 
on the horizon of the apostolic age, from the spirit of the disciple most 
intimate with his Lord, and which is destined never again to set—the guide 
to a true catholicity, differing wholly from the ecclesiastical development 
of the second century, and still remaining as the unattained goal of the 
future.” 


The Holy Bible According to the Authorized Version (A. D. 1611), etc. 
Edited by F. C. Cook, A. M., Canon of Exeter, etc. Vol. IV. Job, Psalms, 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, The Song of Solomon. New York: Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co. Thisexcellent and concise commentary is carried forward with 
commendable rapidity, and it bids fair to be one of the best expositions of the 
Bible for general use. The general editor contributes the commentary on Job 
with a valuable introduction. He is inclined to the opinion that Job, as we now 
have it, was ‘‘transcribed or translated” for the Jews; and that it was manifestly 
written where and when little was known of the Mosaic code. The Psalms 
are interpreted by various hands—its editor, the Dean of Wells (Rev. G. H. 
S. Johnson), and Rev. J. C. Elliott. The Maccabean origin of any of the 
Psalms is opposed—in agreement with such critics as Ewald and Bleek. 
Professor Plumptre writes on the Proverbs; Rey. W. T. Bullock on Ecclesi- 
astes; and Rev. J. L. Kingsbury on the Song of Solomon, with a sparing 
use of the allegorical method. Each fresh volume of this Bible-work is a new 
and strong argument in its favor. It is learned, but the learning is not obtru- 
sive. It is condensed, but perspicuous. It does not waste space in theorizing 
or in practical remarks. It sticks to the text. 


A pamphlet on The Genuineness of 1 Fohn, v. 7, which, though anonymous, 
we presume we violate no confidence in attributing to the Rev. N. E. Corn- 
watt, D. D., of New York, seems to us to deserve the notice of our exegetes 
and theologians. Itis called forth by the action of the “Trish Church 
Synod for Liturgical Revision,” in substituting ‘a new epistle for the 
Sunday after Easter, because the old one contained a passage which was con- 
sidered spurious.” That passage was the above, viz.: ‘For there aro 
three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, 
and these three are one.” In this scholarly paper Dr. Cornwall certainly 
adduces many reasons, which deserve careful consideration, for rejecting tho 
opinion, which of late has been nearly universal among scholars, that this 
passage is spurious; in his view the weight of evidence, after thorough criti- 
cal sifting, is the other way. We are not now prepared to go further than 
to say that his argument is worthy of candid and respectful examination. 


An Inquiry into the Usage Bantié@, and the Nature of Christic and 
Patristic Baptism, 28 exhibited in the Holy Scriptures and Patristic Writ- 
ings. By James W, Daxz, D. D. -Philadelphia: Wm, Rutter & Co. pp. 
680. With this volume, Dr. Dale concludes his indefatigable and learned 
investigations into the usage of a single word during a period of a thousand 
years, Whatever judgment may be formed as to some of his positions, all 
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will agree in admiring his scholarly enthusiasm, his immense research, his 
skill and ingenuity, as well as his candor in the management of a very diffi- 
cult subject. He has undoubtedly shed light on many important points, 
and given new and yaluable interpretations to passages of Scripture, and to 
the patristic usage. Hyen where he may have spiritualized the sense of the 
word to a greater degree than we have been wont to do, he has still opened 
the way to needful investigations. Itis an indispensable work for all who 
engage in this controversy ; and we bespeak for it a cordial reception. It is 
almost pathetic to read, that “neither for labor expended, nor for money 
invested, has the author received one dollar.” This ought not to be so. 
Proposing to have it noticed in our Review at some future time, more fully, 
by a competent critic, we can now only give the author's summary of the 
chief results of his four solid volumes. 


“The INQUIRY into the meaning of fantice, as determined by USAGE through @ 
‘FHOUSAND YEARS, and as that meaning bears on Christian baptism, is now com- 
pleted. 


*“‘ CLASSIC BAPTISM shows that fantiéc demands a THOROUGH CHANGE OF 
CONDITION for its object: 1. By INTUSPOSITION (usually within a fluid), by any 
form of act, without limitation of time; 2. Without intusposition, by any controlling, 
penetrating, pervading, and therefore assimilating influence, however applied, and 
without limitation of time. 


- “JupAIC BapTisM shows the same primary and secondary meanings in relation 
to ships sunk and men drunk ; and also, the application of the secondary meaning 
to ceremonially purify religious rites, whereby is secured a new specifically changed 
condition and meaning—/o purify ceremonially. 

JouANNIc Baptism abandons the use of the primary meaning within the sphere 
of physics, but introduces it in a new and ideal sphere, by representing the soul as 
passing into a spiritual element—vepenéance, remission of sins—under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, and by a rite in which water (occupying the position of symbol 
agency) symbolizes, by its purifying nature, this thoroughly changed spiritual con-~ 
dition. The water in its use has no dependence whatever on Ba7T1G@. 


“ CHRISTIC BAPTISM shows the same rejection of the physical sphere, and pre- 
sents the Lord Jesus Christ (the slain Lamb of God, whose atoning blood cleanseth 
from all sin) as the ideal element, by passing into which the spiritual condition of 
the soul is thoroughly changed, and also, a rite in which water (still in the position 
of symbol agency) symbolizes, by its purifying nature, this purified spiritual con- 
dition. This baptism into the Lord Jesus is preparative for and causative of the 
further and ultimate real baptism into the Name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost. 


“PATRISTIC BAPTISM shows outside of the religious sphere the same meanings 
as in Classic and Judaic Baptism, and within the religious sphere the same ideal 
use as in Johannic and Christic Baptism. It departs from them, however, by 
merging symbol in the real baptism, and making the water ee -active with the Holy 
Spirit in effecting the real baptism. It also exhibits a7 1120 (having absorbed 
the original phrase) with the acquired meaning—/o purify spiritually.” 


' 
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PHILOSOPHY. 


The Philosophy of History in France and Germany. By ROBERT 
FLINT, Professor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, University 
of St. Andrews. Edinburgh and London: William Blackwood & Sons. 
This work is a series of succinct accounts of the chief contributions which 
have been made towards a Philosophy of History, by French and German 
authors, accompanied in each case with criticisms as searching as the 
author has judged requisite. As such, those who may differ from it in some 
of the estimates of authors and systems, will find it a very important aid to the 
study, and a valuable addition to the literature of the subject. It is to be followed 
by another volume on the same topic, as it has been treated by the philoso- 
phers of Italy and Britain. The great merits of the present volume will beget 
a keen appetite for its successor, among all interested in such studies. The 
authors and treatises chiefly brought to view by the author, have not had 
for their chief object the treatment of this subject, nor is it in reference to 
this specially that they have been most known to fame. The great philoso- 
phers of each country and of all schools, have dealt with the subject incident- 
ally at least; and in some instances have put it among their foremost topics. 
At all events, in analyzing human nature, they have investigated or touched 
upon the great principles which belong to manhood, and underlie its devel- 
opment individually and socially, in the family, the church, the state, the race 
or community of nations, i. e. collective humanity itself. The principles or 
laws which control this development in the Past, Present and Future, with the 
methods of ascertaining them, when duly determined, systematized and for- 
mulated, constitute the philosophy of history. 

It is easy to see, therefore,that those who have cast any light upon the philos 
ophy of mind in any of its departments or applications, or upon any of the 
great motive forces which actuate men on any side or in any sphere, set forth 
more or less which has points of contact with this subject, and so, to this ex- 
tent, come under the inspection and review of our author. Hence the great 
systems of philosophy advanced by the founders of schools and leaders of 
thought themselves fall under his survey. The brief outline of these systems 
of philosophy as such, given by Prof. Flint, as a preparation for estimating 
their value as contributions to the philosophy of history, will be very service- 
able to those who, in seeking the true method and progress of the philosophy 
of history, also desire an outline of the history of philosophy. It is only ne- 
cessary to note in the long list reviewed by our author the names and systems 
of Descartes, Bossuet, Montesquieu, Turgot, Voltaire, Condorcet, St. Simon, 
Cousin, “Jouffroy, Guizot, Comte, De Tocqueville, Laurent, in France; or 
Leibnitz, Lessing, Herder, Kant, Schiller, Fichte, Schelling, Frederic Schlegel, 
Krause, Hegel, Bunsen, Lazarus, Lotze, and Hermann in Germany, to see 
how broad and high is his range in this respect. 

The philosophy of history, i. e. the laws of the progress and development 
of humanity, must be the subject of great diversity and conflict of opinion, 
except with Christians who recognize in the principles set forthin the Word 
of God, the ultimate ground-basis of all philosophy of its history: 7. ¢. who 
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find in the Mediatorial Kingdom of Christ, and the salvation of man and 
glory of God-as involved therein, the final cause and dominant force in human 
history—since all thingsare to be gathered into one in Christ, whether of 
things in heaven or on earth, even in Him, and he is Head of the church not 
only, but over all things to the church. This does not exclude, but rather 
includes, and subsidizes into its own service, all other laws and forces that con- 
tribute to produce or explain the onward movement of the human race. In- 
deed, as our author well observes, the earliest idea ofa philosophy of History, 
i.e. of apprehending the great complex of historic phenomena in their causes 
and their unity, was the product of Christianity, and was first largely illustrated 
in the ‘‘ De Civitate Dei,” of Augustine. As Prof. Flint well observes, 
‘‘Christianity further introduced the great idea that the course of history is 
the unfolding of a divine plan; that kingdoms have risen and fallen in order 
that a purpose of God regarding man might be realized. . . It gavea previously 
unknown significance and extension to the doctrine of Providence, teaching 
not only that God cared for men as individuals, but so directed them by his 
wisdom and power as a race, as to bring about the end which he had in their 
‘creation. It forced on the mind of the Christian the conviction of a unity 
pervading history in consequence of all events having been fore-ordained, and 
“being related to a final cause, the chief end of man.” (pp. 16-17.) 

The author, however, deems this totally inadequate as philosophy of his- 
tory.—He says, ‘“‘The Augustinian philosophy of history is very superficial 
as a philosophy of history or scientific explanation of history; but the doctrines 
with which it seeks to elucidate history are true doctrines, really drawn from 
Scripture—legitimate statements of verities made known through revelation, 
and more important by far than any thing to be found in the ordinary records 
of humanity.” 

~Prof. Flint criticises all the authors and systems that come under his review 
very much in the same way, 7 .e., more or less conceding their truth and value 
in some degree ; or within certain limits he sometimes disproves, but always 
denies, their adequacy to constitute any proper philosophy of history. This 
being so, we think the great defect of the book as to intrinsic value and artis- 
tic merit lies in the failure of the author to make any positive and explicit 
announcement of his own doctrine on the subject. This desideratum we trust 
will be supplied in the next volume: 

We infer, however, from the tenor of his criticisms, that the philosophy of 
history which he recognizes as worthy of the name must be inductive in its 
proofs and generalizations, and that the essential defect, however varied in ac- 
cidental form, of the systems he criticises, is the lack of this inductive process 
applied to the facts of universal history. The criticism is for the most part 
valid. All philosophy of history should be founded on, developed and tested 
by this process—yet induction is itself impossible without some @ priori prin- 
ciples, or pre-suppositions which render any reasoning or philosophy. pos- 
sible. Can we, in solving the enigma, tracing the thread, or finding the law of 
history, expect to reach the truth, if we ignore at the outset those great truths 

“and principles made known by the Word of God, which underlie, shape and 
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interpret all history? We do not suppose our author means this. We put 
these questions to show the importance of a precise statement of his own doc- 
trine, as to what is a true philosophy of history. 

The most important philosophical work of the season is Zhe Scottish Phil- 
osophy, Biographical, Expository, Critical, from Hutcheson to Hamilton, by 
JAMES McCosH, LL.D., D. D., President of Princeton College, pub- 
lished in handsome style by the Carters. In this volume Dr. McCosh appears 
at his best, and that is saying a great deal. He may be said to have realized 
in it the supreme felicity of authorship, in that he has addressed himself to a 
high work; of which the world was in great need, never before seriously at- 
tempted, for which he has the requisite qualifications beyond any living man, 
and which affords the fullest scope for each and all of that assemblage of gifts 
native and acquired with which he is endowed. A Scotchman himself, with 
the perfervidum ingenium Scotorum,nurtured and educated in his native land, 
trained by her greatest masters in philosophy, or otherwise brought into con- 
tact with those of them not passed off the stage when he entered upon it, 
having that mastery of the works of all, whether living or dead, which the 
most thorough and sifting study alone can give; with a loving appreciation 
of their philosophy, which, without blinding him to its defects, yet breathes 
the warmth which patriotism, kinship, and, more than all, a hearty conviction 
of the fundamental truth and importance of its main distinctive principles in- 
spire; a catholic knowledge and appreciation of the philosophy of other ages 
and countries, which has preserved him from all narrowness and one-sidedness 
in estimating that of his own country—all this has qualified him, not 
only to expound it as it comes from successive authors, but to judge it by a 
‘comparison with philosophy as a whole, and to criticise it with judicial fair- 
ness and discrimination. This book, moreover, is not exclusively a history 
aad exposition of Scottish philosophers, but it intersperses biographical 
sketches of them successively, with reference to whatever in the genera! cir- 
cumstances and surroundings of each one, whether ofthe country or the time, 
impressed itselfon his speculations, This brings into play thatsprightly imagin- 
ation and general vivacity of style which render even Dr. McCosh’s metaphysical 
writings more buoyant and widely read than most philosophical productions,and 
avhich in so favorable a field for their exercise, have spread over a book full of 
the profoundest and acutest metaphysical disquisition much of the fascination 
of a good novel. Few who begin the book will fail to read it through, and it 
will have charms fofothers destitute of any special philosophical taste or in- 
sight, while it will tend to kindle these in many minds as yet indifferent to 
such things. On the whole, we reckon this book the greatest success among 
the distinguished author’s published works, certainly asa ripe and complete 
’ thing of its kind, if not even as a contribution to philosophy. 

He justly describes the method of the Scottish philosophy as one of obser- 
vation, employing consciousness as its instrument, and leading to the knowl- 

- edge of facts beyond consciousness, of truths beyond experience. Looking 
at his accounts of the greatest names, as leaders of thought, whether in ac- 
«cordance with their own systems, or in rousing a reaction against , we 
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find his sketches and estimates of Hume, Reid, Stewart, Brown, Hamilton, as 
just and discriminating as they are careful and elaborate. Hume, indeed» 
though second to none in keenness, subtlety, and influence even, direct and in™ 
direct, comes into the account, not so much as a representative of the Scotch 
philosophy, as a Scotchman who originated speculations subversive of that 
and every other sound system. But in his way he was one of the greatest of 
masters. He clearly stands at the head of modern destructive thought, alike 
in its forms of nihilism,materialism, and this latter, whether pure and simple, 
or as in the system of J. S. Mill, on a basis or with a tincture of idealism. 
We have long thought, as Dr. McCosh so well shows, that scarcely any 
assault has been made by recent Materialists, Positivists, Utilitarians, Associa- 
tionists, we may add too, without much strain, Idealists, or Destructives or 
Nihilists of whatever sort, which has not drawn from Hume’s well-stored ar- 
mory the weapons already forged by him for the purpose. This Hume accom- 
plished by pushing to their just logical consequences certain assumptions con- 
cerning cognition, which had passed current or scarcely questioned among 
philosophers, and made the immediate object of all knowledge some mental 
act or state, or some intermediate between the thing to be known and the. 
mind knowing it. When Hume pressed this premise to its proper conclusion 
of the destruction of all knowledge of things extra-mental, and by one further 
step, of the mind itself, he showed that it undermined all’existing philosophi- 
cal and religious systems. He was hailed with loud acclaim by the sceptics 
and materialists of the time—British and Continental. He aroused philoso- 
phers and theologians to a re-examination of the principles so long unques- 
tioned, the pernicious principles lurking in which had thus been laid bare by 
the testing search ofthe great sceptic. As Kant confesses, it roused him from 
his ‘‘ dogmatic slumbers,” and set him upon investigating the sources and. 
limits of our knowledge. This resulted in the Critic of Pure Reason, which is 
the starting-point of all modern German philosophy, for better and for worse. 
It likewise set Thomas Reid upon a similar study in Scotland, which resulted 
in his treatises on the intellectual and moral and active powers of man. 
These with all their imperfections, gave to Scottish philosophy its subsequent 
drift, and made it a great power in promoting sound thinking, not only 
in Scotland, but throughout the English-speaking peoples, and also in the: 
French reaction against the sensationalism which Locke’s speculations had 
been used, and abused, to promote. We quite agree, and more than agree 
with Dr. McCosh in ranking him as the head and founder of what is properly 
known as the Scottish School, while we also agree with him that his system 
required much supplementing to perfect it, and clear it of blunders and incon- 
sistencies. 

This, however, is what usually happens with regard to all who are in 
any sense discoverers, or founders of schools of thought. What they do is. 
to find and point out the right line of movement, the hinge-principles which 

; faithfully followed out will solve the problem before them. But they generally 
fail to clear up many of the collateral and incidental difficulties that emerge, 
and often run into inconsistencies and crudities in the attempt. To remove 
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these is the work of successors, one after another, and belon gs to that healthy 
progress which is inseparable from systems of permanent and fundamental 
truth, This is true of the Organum of Aristotle, and the Novum Organum of 
Bacon, of the theological and philosophical systems alike of Augustine, 
Calvin, Edwards, Chalmers. It is of course true of Reid. 

But he brought to light, in such a manner as to command the attention and 
wide assent of the philosophic world, under the title of the philosophy of 
common sense: 1. That we have a rea] immediate knowledge of external ob- 
jects in sense-perception. 2. Of the self or soul in consciousness. 3. Of funda- 
mental intuitive truths above sense by the reason—principles which underlie 
all true philosophy, and all true religion. While he fell into inaccuracies in 
his enumeration and classification of intuitive truths, which others after 
him have been correcting, and left even the precise sphere of common-sense 
itself in philosophy to be more adequately defined, there yet remains as our 
permanent possession the indisputable self-evidence and authority of these, 
happily called by Stewart, fundamental laws of human belief. So in regard 
to external perception, there remains after eliminating the adventitious ele- 
ments from his analysis, the immediate cognition of extra-mental objects. 
And although he boggled somewhat in applying the doctrine of infer- 
ential and acquired perception, along with the distinction of the primary and 
secondary qualities of Matter, to the explanation of seeming fallacies or 
illusions in sense-perception, in consistency with his doctrine of an immediate 
true cognition of externals, yet he herein detected the clew which, more 
thoroughly followed and worked out by Hamilton, we think culminates in a 
grand solution of the problem. 

Compared with Kant, Reid regains to us and guards the solid fabric of actual 
being and truth so mercilessly threatened and assailed by Hume. His work 
had been more complete, if it had been more shaped and compacted by the 
a priori principles and logical forms of which Kant was so great a master, 
Kant on the other hand so exalted the @ frzorvi and formal element of our 
knowledge, that he reduced actual being itself to mere mental forms or phe- 
nomena which had no guarantee of extra-mental existence, his great effort to 
overthrow Hume’s nihilism thus unwittingly ending in it, with only a change 
of its form. 

Hamilton, as Dr. MeCosh shows, undertook to weld together Reid and 
Kant, avoiding the errors and retaining the truth of both. His publica- 
tions are so fragmentary that we hardly know how his system would have ap- 
peared, had he brought it out as a compacted and organic whole. It is 
certain that he has wrought out the distinction of the primary and secondary 
qualities of matter, and of direct and indirect, or mediate and immediate 
perception as implicated therewith, in such a way as to be a lasting contri- 
bution to sound philosophy and a monument to his fame. But, he destroys'his 
own work by his doctrine of the Relativity of Knowledge imbibed from Kant, 
which virtually annihilates that distinction, or renders it unavailable for his 
purpose. So he makes many sage observations about the intuitive or regu 

ative faculty of first truths, but it is all strangled in the net-work of Kantian 
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antinomies in which he himself got hopelessly entangled—whereby all 
knowledge of the Infinite, Absolute and First Cause is a nullity, ,because lost 
in a hopeless thicket of contradictions; and even so fundamental an idea as 
causality itself is evaporated into a. mental impotence. He signalized himself 
by his somewhat bitter and relentless criticisms of Brown. The two deviate 
from Reid about equally in opposite directions. As:we desire to give our 
readers a sample of Dr. McCosh himself, we cannot do better than give his 
contrast between these two philosophers at length, which we reckon one of 
the fine passages not only of this book, but of English literature : 

“We may compare him with the Scotch metaphysician who had the greatest repu- 
tation when Hamilton determined to claim a place for himself. Brown and Ham- 
ilton are alike in the fame which they attained, in the influence which they exercised 


over young and ardent spirits, in the interest which they excited in the study of the - 


human mind, and in their success in upholding the reputation of the Scottish col- 


‘Jeges for metaphysical pursuits. Each had an ambition to be independent, to appear. » 


‘original and establish a system of his own; both were possessed of large power of 
“Ingenuity and acuteness, and delighted to reduce the compound into elements; and 
reach, we may add, had a considerable acquaintance with the physiology of the 
‘senses; but in nearly all other respects they widely diverge, and their points of 


contrast are more marked than their points of correspondence. They differed even - 


in their natural disposition. The one was amiable, gentle, somewhat effeminate, 
and sensitive, and not much addicted to criticism; the other, as became the descend- 
ant of a covenanting hero, was manly, intrepid, resolute—at times passionate — 
and abounding in critical strictures, even on those whom he most admires. As to 


their manner of expounding their views, there could not be a stronger contrast. 
Both have their attractions; but the one pleases by the changing hues of his fancy .. 


-and the glow ef his sentiment, whereas the other stimulates our intellectual activ- - 
ity by the sharpness of his discussions, and the variety and aptness of his erudition. 


The one abounds in illustrations, and excites himself into eloquence and his reader 
into enthusiasm; the other is brief and curt; seldom giving us a concrete exam- 


ple; restraining all emotion, except it be passion at times; never deigning to warm. 


‘the students bya flash of rhetoric; and presenting only the naked truth that ii may 
‘allure by its own charms. If we lose the meaning of the one, it is in a blaze ‘of 


‘light, in a cloud of words, or in repeated repetitions: the quickest thinkers. are not... 
‘always sure that they understand the other, because of the brevity of his style, and, ., 


the compression of his matter ; and his admirers are found poring over his notes, - 


‘as the ancients did over the responses of their oracles. The one helps us up the .: 


\bill, by many a winding in his path, and allows us many a retrospect, when we: ) 


might become weary, and where the view is most expanded ; whereas the other- 
conducts us straight up the steep ascent, and, though he knows all the paths by «- 
which others have mounted, he ever holds directly on; and if there be not a path.” 


made for him, he will clear one for himself. Both were eminently successful lec-, 


class ; whereas the other succeeded in rousing the energies of select minds, in set: 


ting them forth on curious research, and in sharpening them for logical dissection. |. 


4 


turers ; but the one called forth an admiration of himself in the minds of his whole its 


One feels, in reading Brown, as if he were filled and satisfied; but sometimes, as. 


he finds in the digestion, the food has been far from substantial; whereas we are 


forced to complain, in regard to Hamilton, that he gives us the condensed essence,si 
which the stomach feels great difficulty in mastering. The one never coins a new - 


re 
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technical word when the phrases in current use among the British and French 
philosophers of the previous century will serve his purpose; the other delights to 
stamp his thoughts with a nomenclature of his own derived from the scholastics 
or the Germans, or fashioned out of the Greek tongue; and so the one feels soft 
as a bird of delicate plumage, whereas the other is bristling all over with sharp 
points like a porcupine. The works of the one remind us of Versailles, with its 
paintings, its woods, its fountains—all somewhat artificial, but beautiful withal ; 
those of the other are ruled and squared like the pyramids, and look as if they were 
as lofty, and must be as enduring. 

“‘Both were extensive readers; but the reading of the one was in the Latin clas- 
sics, and the works of the well-knowa authors of England and France in the Jast 
century ; whereas the other ranged over all ancient literature, and over the philo- 
sophic systems of all ages and countries; delighted supremely in writings which 
had never been read since the age in which they were penned, troubled many a 
librarian to shake the dust from volumes which no other man had ever asked for; 
and must, we should think, have gratified the dead grieving in their graves over 
neglect, by showing them that they were yet remembered. The one delights to 
show how superior heis to Reid, to Stewar, to the Schoolmen, to the Stagyrite ; 
the other rejoices to prove his superior learning by claiming for old, forgotten 
philosophers the doctrines attributed to modern authors, and by demonstrating 
how much we owe to the scholastic ages and to Aristotle. 

“ Both departed so far from the true Scottish school; but the one went over to 
France for refinement and sentiment, the other to Germany for abstractions and 
erudition. If Brown is a mixture of the Scottish and French schools, Hamilton 
is a union of the schools of Reid and Kant. Brown thought that Reid’s influence 
was too high, and had a secret desire to undermine him and Stewart with him ; 
Hamilton thought that Brown was over-rated, and makes no scruple in avowing 
that he labors to strip him of the false glory in which he was enveloped; and he 
took up Reid at the time he was being decried in Scotland, and allowed no man 
but himself to censure the common-sense philosopher. Brown had no sense of 
the merits of Kant, and did his best (along with Stewart) to keep him unknown 
for an age in Scotland. Hamilton was smitten with a deep admiration of the 
great German metaphysician, helped to introduce him to the knowledge of Scot- 
tish thinkers, was caught in his logical net-work, and was never able thoroughly to 


extricate himself. 
“ As to their method of investigation, both employ analysis as their chief instru- 


ment, but the one uses a retort and proceeds by a sort of chemical composition, 


while the other employs a lens and works by logical division. In comparison with 
Reid and Stewart, both erred by excess of decomposition and overlooked essential 
-parts of the phenomenon; but the object of the one was to resolve all mental 
states into as few powers as possible, whereas the aim of the other was to divide 
and subdivide a whole into parts, which he again distributes into compartments. 
of a framework provided for them. The one has added to the body of philosophy 
mainly-by his acute analysis of concrete phenomena and by his illuminated illus- 


‘trations of psychological laws; the other by his vast erudition, which enabled 


him to dispose under heads the opinions of all philosophers, and by his skill in 
arranging the facts of consciousness by means of logical division and distribution.” 


pp. 418-420. 


~ 
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A Suggestion as to Causation, by FRANCIS WHARTON, a name far 
from unknown in law, ethics and metaphysics, is a brief pamphlet of which 
the author says: ‘‘The following pages, which are the appendix to a 
treatise on Negligence which I am about to publish, have been bound in a 
detached shape, as a contribution to the controversy on Causation, which 
has been revived by Mr. Mill’s autobiography and by Mr. Tyndall’s Belfast 
address.’ The foretaste furnished us in these twelve pages has given us a 
keen appetite for the volume to which it belongs, and which must be of high 
value. It is seldom that we have seen so much important legal and moral 
truth packed into twelve pages, from which we should like to make large ex- 

_tracts, if we had room. Indeed, we should like nothing better than the 
whole of it in an article, were it not already published. It says just what we 
think ought to be said of the objections of pseudo-science to. prayer ; of 
the utter antagonism between the materialistic idea of cause and the princi— 
ples recognized not only by religion and Christianity, but in the administra- 
tion of civil law through the ages. This ever sharply distinguishes. between 
physical and moral causes, and is even coming to disregard the judgments of 
materialistic physicians and experts concerning insanity. We have but asingle 
criticism to offer. We do not agree with the author that ‘‘ only a free 
moral agent can be a cause.” He only can be a free and responsible cause. 
But surely there are physical forces created by a free divine cause—a causa- 
tive energy which is efficient to produce effects. Aside of the engineer, 
the expansive force of the steam is the cause of the movement of the engine, 
in a sense in which. the surrounding air, the track, the wheels and the boiler 


are not. . The wind which propels the sailing vessel is surely a cause of that 
propulsion. 


New Elements from Old Subjects: Presented as the basis for a Science of 
Mind. To which are added: I. The Philosophy of Numeration ; II. The 
Philosophy of Government ; III. The Philosophy of Definitions, as applied 
to the aforesaid elements. By Jonn Gasketn. Philadelphia: Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. Mr. Gaskell was an Englishman, who came to this 
country in 1819; he was a stone-cutter and something of a sculptor, in Wil- 
mington, Delaware, and at last settled in Philadelphia, where ‘‘he followed 
the occupation of bookkeeping.” He was also addicted to philosophical specu- 
lations, and found in metaphysics the ultimate principles of all knowledge. 
He appears in this posthumous work as a metaphysical ‘‘ discoverer” of the 
Principle of Correlation, as underlying, or involved in, all thought, and es- 
sential in all philosophy. He defines the principle thus: ‘‘A Correlation 
denotes three things reciprocally connected in such away that they differ in | 
degrees relative to jee in which they agree.” There are only three modes — 
of correlating, viz.: ‘The Direct, as in, long, longer, longest ; the Inverse, 
as in, shortest, shovier short ; and the Reverse—‘‘ Where two things are 
s-en reversely relative to a third one.” All the elements of a pure method 
* are reduced to Correlation, Arrangement, and Classification. The author 


hows considerable acuteness in stating his views 


: , and in critic's ns on. other. 
writeis. 


It may, perhaps, be doubted whether is Law of Correlation has | 
all the importance which he ascribes ’o it. “i ) 
| a 
| j 
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Asa K. Butts & Co., New York, send us The Philosophy of Spiritualism 


-and the Pathology and Treatment of Medio-mania, by Freprric R. Marvon, 


M. D., Professor of Psychological Medicine and Medical Jurisprudence in 
the New York Free Medical College for Women. The book is an earnest 
protest against modern pseudo-spiritualism, especially that of which Andrew 
Jackson Davis is the expositor. It denounces materialism as “ unscientific 
and groundless.” It deals some trenchant blows at this imposture or delu- 
sion, which it represents as haying more or less bewitched four millions of 
our people. But we do not perceive that he substitutes any thing better in 
its place. His tone is evident enough when he tells us that ‘religious re- 
vivals, spiritual seances, and Romish pilgrimages seldom fail to result in 
epidemics of spiritual impropriety. The lives of saints, priests, ecstatics, 
devotees, and media, are so many records of sexual derangement.” This 
will suffice. 


History AND BIOGRAPHY. 


A Fitstory of Germany from the Earliest Times. Founded on Dr. Davip 
MUELLER’S ‘‘History of the German People,” by CHARLTON T. LEWIS. 
New York: Harper & Bros. The recent wonderful progress and concen- 
tration of the German nation give an increased interest to its past history. 
And it is a history more difficult to grapple with and present in its unity, than 
‘that of any other European country, so many have been its governments, so 
varied its fortunes, and so involved is it in the history of all the great West~ 
ern powers. Now it is asserting its inherent supremacy as a race, and gives 
unmistakable signs of a- new and growing life. © Every scholar has felt the 
need of a suitable text-book of the remarkable history of this people; but 
there has been none such in the English language. Mr. Lewis, an accom- 
plished scholar and writer, has in a most satisfactory manner supplied the 
want in this excellent volume. He is abundantly qualified for the work. 
He has done wisely in selecting the best concise German manual, and re- 
writing it in English, with special additions for the English Reader. There 


-are no traces of the German idiom: the book is good English throughout. 


‘The proportion of the parts is adjusted with unusual care. While rewarding 
the scrutiny of the scholar, it will be found interesting as well as instructive 
by all classes of readers. Two good maps, and portraits of the most famous 
emperors and rulers, and a full index, add to the value of the work, which is 
brought out in good style, in a compact volume of 800 pages. We cordially 
recommend it. The closing sentence is so well put, that we cannot help 
quoting it: ‘‘ The diplomacy of Bismarck has retained the firm friendship of 
the Czar, in spite of the avowed hostility of Russian public sentiment; has 
won the alliance of the Austro-Hungarian Empire, in spite of the long-cher- 
ished prejudice of the court of Vienna; and has secured the cordial respect 


. .of the Italian government, and the trust of the Italian people.” 


Life of Andrew Hull Foote, Rear-Admiral, U. S. N., by Professor JAMES 
M. Hoppin. With a portrait and Illustrations. New York: Harper & Bros. 
Admiral Foote is certainly fortunate in his biographer. A difficult and deli- 
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cate task has been executed with great fidelity and rare skill; the narrative of 
events is simple and complete; the proportion of the parts is well kept; and 
the portraiture of the character of the Admiral is eminently just. There is a 
praiseworthy lack of exaggeration, even where there were strong temptations 
to indulge in superfluous rhetoric. Such biographies are a real and perma- 
nent addition to our historical literature. 

Admiral Foote was a man of mark, in his native characteristics, in his 
training, and in his achievements. He was every inch a sailor, of indomitable 
courage, high daring, and unusual resources. Greater opportunities would 
have found him ready for them. Heled some of the most brilliant and successful | 
of the expeditions in our late war, notably on the Mississippi river. He was 
patriotic to the core. And he was also an humble and earnest Christian, ever 
ready to speak a word in season, an example of a consistent religious life amid 
the most adverse circumstances. His memoir should be widely read, especially 
by young men of his chosen profession. The volume is brought out by the 
Harpers in a handsome and solid style. 


The Genesis of the New England Churches, by LEONARD BACON. With 
Illustrations. Harper & Bros. Dr. Bacon is as well qualified as any New 
England divine to write the story of the New England churches. He is mas- 
ter of his subject, and has the gift of a clear and forcible style, as well as the 
capacity to construct an excellent historical narrative of events, and to seize 
upon the main principles involved in the history itself. This volume is a. 
panegyric of the Plymouth colony of Separatists, not only in contrast with 
prelacy and ‘‘nationalism,” but alsoin comparison with the more conservative 
genius and policy of the larger colony of Massachusetts Bay. Taking the 
New England Churches as a whole, it may be questioned whether the author, 
in his love of Independency, has not somewhat exaggerated the extent of the 
actual influence, and its inherent capabilities of the Plymouth colony. 

The earlier chapters give Dr. Bacon’s views of the scriptural church, and 
of its speedy vanishing in the earliest history of the church; of its resusci- 
tation among the English Separatists, of which a full account is given. The 
Church at Scrooby is admirably described, also the fortunes of the Separatists 
in Holland. Only the last third of the volume is devoted to the planting of 
the model Plymouth Church, including an interesting and spirited sketch of 
the attempts of Nationalism against it, with a brief view of what came of the 
“Puritan Colony ” of Massachusetts. The narrative closes at 1629. 

We hope that the venerable auihor may be able to continue and complete 
this sketch, and give us, what we have not yet, a complete history of the New 
England Churches, in as impressive a form as that part of it contained in this 
volume. It would be a fitting close to a highly honored and useful life. 


The Carters give us The History of the Reformation, 1517 to 1648, by Lup- 
WiG HANSSER, edited by Wilhelm Oncken, Professor of History at the Uni- 
versity of Gilssen, translated by Mrs. C. Sturge. It consists of lectures de- 
livered in Heidelberg by Prof. Hansser, taken verbatim in short-hand, by 
Prof. Oncken, and translated by Mrs. Sturge, with his sanction, It makes a 
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closely printed volume of almost 700 pages. The translator says, ‘It con- 
tains not only a spirited sketch of the history of the Reformation in Germany, 
Switzerland, France, Denmark, Sweden and England, but also gives a com- 
prehensive survey of its influence on the course of thought and action during 
the period of which it treats, and offers, in a compact form, information 
which must otherwise must be sought for over a wide field of literature.” 


The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Century, by James ANTHONY- 
Froupr.’ New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. Vols. 2,3. Mr. Froude’s 
brilliant work on Ireland under English domination is now brought to a 
close, and no one can read it without being impressed with its wonderful 
vigor, and borne along by the swift current of its narrative. It brings us 
down to the catastrophe of the Rebellion of 1798, and the Union in which. 
this resulted. It is, however, as unsatisfactory as it is clever; for the sum 
of itis contained in the propositions,—that Ireland had not force enough to- 
govern itself, and that England has not succeeded in governing Ireland. 

' The Celtic race is enigmatical and ungovernable. The Irish question is 
still an unsolved problem. By its very wilfulness, restlessness, spasmodia- 

- geal, deep-rooted prejudices, and entire lack of method, Ireland has baffled 
all the wisdom of English state-men and all the power of English arms. 
Nor do things look much better for the future. 

Mr. Froude’s theory seems to be that Ireland must be held, and held as a 
subjugated province. The underlying law of history with him is the doctrine 
of force—the supremacy of the strongest. This view may be fascinating for 
its simplicity ; but it is, after all, pagan and not christian. It magnifies power 
at the expense of justice and charity. No government founded on it can 
have a long prosperity ; its successes are delusive. England has latterly 
more and more receded from it in practice, and in this has shown her 

_ wisdom, even though Ireland be not yet content. But the chief difficulty 
now is that [reland rejoices in its leyalty to a foreign pontiff. 


GENERAL LrrerRATURE. 


Some Leading Principles of Political Economy Newly Expounded, by J, 
E. CAIRNES, M. A., Emeritus Professor of Political Economy in University 
College, London, comes to us in admirable style of mechanical execution from 
- the Harpers. It is precisely what its title imports, not a complete or exhaust- 
ively scientific treatise on Political Economy, but a fresh exposition of some of 
its leading principles. It deals principally with Value, not absolutely and in 
all its relations, which would comprehend the whole of Political Economy, but 
chiefly as it affects questions of exchange, trade and commerce, domestic and 
- international, such as market-value, price, supply and demand, actual, (nor- 
~ mal and abnormal,) protection and free-trade. It touches production and its 
cost, money and taxation, only incidentally at their points of contact with the 
_ main theme. It, however, carries the subject up to its bearing on the relationg. 
~ of labor and capital, which, in all its branches now in controversy, it discusses 
_ thoroughly as a topic in chief. 
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On the subjects discussed by the author, he justifies his claim to the merit 
of giving a new exposition of them. Without overthrowing any chief prin- 
ciples of the science on which its great masters and expounders have been 
agreed, he nevertheless corrects, supplements, and amplifies their expositions 
by a more rigid and thorough analysis. His book is no mere compilation from or 
rehash of antecedent treatises—it is a fresh contribution of original reasonings 
and conclusions, which are the product of his own independent, penetrating 
and precise thinking. And we are glad to say that the work is not only in- 
structive in what it ‘‘newly”” proves, but in what it suggests, even when we 
cannot follow it all lengths. 

We think Professor Cairnes has furnished data for a more exact apprehen- 
sion of the nature and grounds of supply and demand, and the equation be- 
tween the two, also of normal and market value and price, than has before 
been given. His views and arguments cannot be ignored by any competent 
future expositors of the science. 

He brings much acuteness and vigor to bear upon the labor question, and 
the various issues growing out of it, relating to trades unions, eight hour 
laws, strikes, the efforts of artisans by violent means to establish for them- 
selves monopoly privileges and prices in their own departments of labor. He 

exposes the mingled atrocity, futility and ruin of these precedures, while he 
ever evinces a true sympathy with the laboring classes, and the strongest de- 
sire to better their condition. We are sorry that his view of the future of 
labor is so cheerless ; that he is, like nearly all British economists, constantly 
haunted with the spectre of an increase of population outrunning the means of 
subsistence; and that his great remedy for the ills present and prospective of the 
laboring class is to prevent its increase, and promote its decrease. 

Yet it is one of the many instances of the harmony and coincidence between 
true economics and Christian ethics, when he shows how the poverty-stricken 
laborers of Great Britain might become capitalists, by simply saving what 
they spend upon their vices. He says (p. 288) that from the excise returns, 

‘““It has been calculated that a sum of no less than £120,000,000 sterling is 
now spent on alcoholic drink. In what proportion the working-classes take 
part in this expenditure we have no means of accurately determining; but I 
imagine it will not be disputed that by much the largest proportion must be 
set down to their account; and I am certainly within the mark in assuming 
that of the money so spent the greater portion—I am sure 1 might say three- 
fourths of the whole, so far from conducing in any way to the well-being of’ 
those who spend it, is both physically and morally injurious to them. Here, 
then, is a sum of, let us say, some £60,000,000 sterling, which might annually * 
be saved, without trenching upon any expenditure which really contributes to } 
the laborer’s well-being. The’ obstacles to this saving are not physical, but: 
moral obstacles; and supposing laborers had the virtue to overcome them, , 


the first step toward what might fairly be called their industrial emancipation’ 
would already have been accomplished.” | 


. . . . . \ . . 
What is true in Great Britain is equally true in this and nearly all coun- 


tries. And the first great step in morality and religion here, would be a pro- 
-digious stride in worldly thrift. 


Although we think the author’s discussion of revenue systems, especially a 
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applied to th’s country, is less adequate, owing to an imperfect apprehen- 
sien of some of the economical facts and influences at work in our recent his- 
tory, yet it is characterized by the originality and vigor he elsewhere displays. 
It presents considerations and reasonings which no competent advocates of 
either side of this controversy can afford to overlook or ignore. 


The Relations of Employer and Employé, is the title of an address by 
Hon. M. D. Leaexrr, U. S. Commissioner of Patents, before the Engine 
Builders’ and Mechanics’ Convention, at Cincinnati, December 18, 1872, 
which, in a very unpretending way, sets forth more truth in regard to the re- 
lations of labor and capital, than we have seen compressed into equal space 
for a long time. Weill will it be for our mechanics and laborers of all sorts, 
in all parts of the country, when they will listen calmly and candidly to such 
views and reasoning. The fallacy and absurdity of eight-hour laws and 
tyrannical Trades Unions, as a means of relief to the laboring class, are 
made transparent. We wish it could be printed as a tract and circulated 
broadcast among capitalists and laborers throughout the land. 


Of a very different character are some tracts by Epwarp H. Roarrs, en- 
titled Eight Hours a Day’s Work, the Church of the Laborers, &c., who seeks 
to treat these subjects from a Christian stand-point, and has urged his princi- 
ples before various Christian bodies by arguments drawn from the Bible. 
The main fault is that he entirely misinterprets or misapplies its teaching 
relative to this subject; still his tracts show considerable ability. They bring 
into broad relief many of the issues raised by the labor reformers, and ele- 
vate the tone of the whole labor-reform projects by attempting to place them 
upon a Christian platform. We cheerfully award the author the credit of 
making this attempt, notwithstanding his signal failure. His great argu- 
ment for the eight-hour system is, that ten hours-work results in over-pro- 
duction which gluts the markets, and that the laborer needs the time rescued 
from work on the eight-hour system for culture, with an increased pecu- 
niary income to sustain it. But he does not show how the laborers can have 
more to enjoy when they earn and produce less, or how, if labor is ever 
rightly distributed, there could be any possibility of over-production, of not 
only satisfying, but satiating the desire of men for useful and enjoyable 
things, for lack of which, according to his own complaint, the great mass 
are now enduring the most abject privations. The argument for shortening 
hours of work in unhealthy occupations is entirely aside of the general issue. 
These are exceptional cases which prove nothing against the general princi- 
ple to the contrary. 

Still, the author, while wrong in the main, says many important things, 
and we should deem it a good use of our pages, if we could spare them, to 
sift his statements, and thus ventilate some great questions of the time. 
That he often speaks at random, and with a very imperfect conception of the 
connection between premises and conclusions, we think is sufficiently evident 
in such passages as the following : 

“The English government forbids the issue of notes of less than £5. In 
doing this it closes the door on speculation, and insures cheap ships by 
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cheap living, and steady employment to the workingman, and diverts large 
sums of money, at low rates of interest, into the hands of builders and 
owners,” Light Hours a Day's Work.—p. 17. 


An Address to the Alumni Association of Centre College, by James BAR- 
nour, A. M., presents facts in regard to the origin and history of that insti- 
tution which ought not to be forgotten, and broad views of its future mission 
in connection with the Theological Seminary, also at Danyille, which ought 
to command attention. We are glad that both institutions, having survived 
the war, are now well organized, with good prospects of growth and useful- 
ness, Mr. Barbour’s address, in addition to many other points of interest,. 
has specially interested us by the explanation it presents of the causes which 
have given Kentucky a character so peculiar, not to say idiosyncratic, both 
politically and ecclesiastically, among the States of the Union. 


Another Address of superior merit, on a like occasion, is that on 7%e 
Higher Education, before the Literary Societies of the College of New Jer- 
sey, at the last commencement, by Munancroon W. Jaconus, D. D., LL. D., 
one of her honored graduates. It presents a just und discriminating estimate 
of the true liberal education which deyelops, trains, and informs the whole 
man, and in all the humanities, as compared with that which deals solely 
with physical science, and this, too, applied tothe production of material 
wealth. 


Oriental and Linguistic Studies, Second Series. The East and West ; 
Religion and Mythology ; Orthography and Phonology ; Hindoo Astronomy.. 
By Wita1am Dwicur Warrney, Professor in Yale College. New York : 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. $2.50. In accordance with a promise previously 
made, Professor Whitney, to the great satisfaction of his readers, has collect- 
ed several of his articles in this solid volume. Some of them are re- 
written. They are twelve in number, and their titles will give a slight indi- 
“gation .. the varied interest of the volume. I. The British in India (first 
published in 1858). II. China and the Chinese (1859), III. China and the 
West (1861). IV. Miiler’s Chips, ete. V. Cox’s Aryan Mythology. VI. 
Alford’s Queen’s English—decidedly caustic. VII. How shall we Spell ? 
VIII. Elements of English Pronunciation. IX. Relation of Vowel and Con- 
sonant. X. Bell’s Visible Speech. XI. On the Accent in Sanskrit. XII. 
On the Lunar Zodiac of India, Arabia, and China, with a chart—a learned 
and curious investigation. All the articles are not only valuable, but very 
readable. For Professor Whitney has the art of expressing his meaning 
quite plainly,and enforcing it with strong reasons and good illustrations. Few 
philologists have more common sense in treating the fascinating theories of 
their peculiar branch of scholarship. With some of his views we do not 
fully agree, especially as to the early monotheism of the Vedie hymns. And 
perhaps he presses Max Miller somewhat too sharply. . 


Manual of Mythology. Greek, Roman, Norseand Old German, Hindoo and 
Egyptian Mythology. By Auexanpur 8, Murray, Professor of Greek and Ro- 
mau Antiquities, British Museum. Second edition, re-written. With forty~ 


\ 
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five plates. New York: Scribner & Co. $2.25. Thisisa very excellent and 
compact manual, the best in a short compass which we haye, and well print- 
ed and illustrated. It is also furnished at a low cost. 


The Building of a Brain. By Epwarp H. Cuarkn, M. D., author of 
“Sex in Education.” Boston: Osgood & Co. We have already noticed 
Dr. Clarke’s useful volume on “Sex in Education,” and. we heartily com- 
mend this new address, bearing on the same general subject, which is treated 
with learning and ability. Its views are broad and philosophical, and de- 
serve careful study. He leaves for the most part the application to teachers, 
from some of whom he publishes various communications in harmony with 
his general theory. 


Latin Hymns with English Notes. For use in Schools and Colleges. By 
¥. A. Marcu, LL.D., Professor of Comparative Philology in Lafayette Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania. New York: Harper & Bros. Being Vol. 1 of the 
Douglass Series of Christian Greek and Latin Fathers. This selection is 
made with good judgment and taste, and exceedingly well edited. There is 
no good reason why the Greek and Latin Fathers should not be taught in 
our schools and colleges. As Professor March justly writes, ‘‘ Christian is o 
better word than Augustan. For inspiring and elevating thought, and for 
vigor, harmony, and simplicity of language, the hymns are better than any 
Augustan odes.” Any scholar who will try committing them to memory will 
find some of the noble verses ringing long in his soul, like strains of a di- 
vine music. We hope that this, and the other contemplated volumes of the 
Douglass Series, may have a good welcome. 


The Church Hymn Book, with Tunes: for the Worship of God. New 
York and Chicago : Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. Dr, Hatfield’s Church 
Hymn Book, has, as is well known, several conspicuous excellencies. Great 
care has been expended on the text; out of 1,464 hymns, the authorship of 
only 21 remains undetermined. The musical selections and adaptations 
have been prepared with acknowledged skill, embracing 450 metrical com- 
positions and 28 chants. This new and revised edition is brought out in 
excellent style, and takes a high rank. 


Grace for Grace. Uetters of Rey. Wuiuam James. New York : Dodd & 
Mead. These letters reveal the struggles and aspirations of a soul deeply 
impressed with the need of a vital, peaceful, and constant trust in the Re- 
deemer, ‘‘by asimple and appropriating faith of his sufficiency and power, 
when thus received, to free the soul from a sense of condemnation, and from 
the intolerable and hopeless struggle for self-deliverance, and to establish it 
in the peace, joy, and victory of an assured and realized salvation.” ‘Thus 
writes, in the preface, the editor of this volume, to whom many of the letters 
are addressed. These letters are remarkable and deeply interesting. With- 
out any pretensions to a new phraseology in describing the higher and more 
fruitful experience, they do yet bring out the subject in its wide range and 
‘great importance in a most impressive way. for convenience, the contents 
are divided into different sections, which treat of the Gift of Grace, the 
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Growth in Grace, the Fruits of Grace, and the Triumphs of Grace. Some in- 
teresting sketches are added, written by Rev. Henry Neill, who edited a 
former volume of sermons by the same author. Mr. James was a very able 
preacher, but so fastidious that he allowed few of his productions to survive 
him. The present volume will be found a comfort and guide to many souls 
who are seeking for a more real sense of the peace and victory which the 
gospel was designed to give. 


Orner Booxs Recervep. 


The American Educational Annual. A Cyclopedia, or Reference Book 
for all matters pertaining to Education, comprising a History of the Past and 
Present School Systems, and School Legislation in all the States and Terri- 
tories ; a history of Land Grants and the Peabody Fund ; Geographical and 
Scientific Discoveries during 1873-4; the National Bureau of Education ; 
Civil Rights Bill ; Educational Gatherings during 1874; Educational Sys- 
tems in other Countries ; Voluminous American School Statistics for several 
years past ; Names of American Colleges, Universities, Theological, Normal, 
Local, and Scientific Schools ; Names of Educational Journals ; Sketches of 
Prominent Educators deceased during 1873-4, and Lists of School Books 
published during the year. Published annually. Vol. I, 1875. New York : 
J. W. Schermerhorn & Co. 


Opening a Chestnut Burr. By Rev. E. P. Rox, author of “Barriers 
Burned Away,” &c. New York: Dodd & Mead. The best of Mr. Roe’s pep- 
ular works. : 


By Still Waters. AStory for Quiet Hours. By Epwarp Garrett. Dodd 
& Mead. 


In the Series of ‘‘ American Pioneers and Patriots,” Captain William 
Kidd, and others of the Pirates or Buccaneers who rayaged the Seas, the 


Islands, and the Continents of America, two hundred years ago. By JoHN 
S. C. Apporr. Dodd & Mead. 


Another of the same series is The Life and Adventures of Rear-Admiral 
John Paul Jones, commonly called Paul Jones. It presents the exploits and 
traits of this remarkable man in the graphic and fascinating style of the 
author, who is a recognized master in this department of literature. 


Yale Lectures on Preaching. Third Series. By Henry Warp BEEcuer. 
New York: J. B. Ford & Co. 


Sweet Hours of Life. Wdited by Mrs. Cora S. Nourse. American Tract 
Society. 


Lillie ; or the Little Christian’s Toilet. By Mrs. H. E. Brown. Ameri- 
can Tract Society. 


Only Believe ; or the Hungering Soul Fed. By James Woiam Kimpatn, 
American Tract Society, 
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Father Tompkins and his Bibles. By the Rev. Was T. BEEcHER, Profes- 
sor in Auburn Theological Seminary. Philadelphia : Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, A spirited tale, dealing with important questions in a popular’ 
and able manner. 

The Westminster Question Book. Toternational Series for 1875, on Joshua, 
Judges, and the Gospel of John. By T. Benner Tyner and the Rev. W. 
M. Ricz, D.D. Also published by the Presbyterian Board, and very well 
prepared. 

The valuable and important works of Dr. Guerr, on “ God in Human: 
Thought,” 2 vols., and ‘‘ The Moral System,” were received too late for 
notice in this number, but will receive due attention in the next number of 
our Reyiew. 


Art. XII.—THEOLOGICALAND LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 


GERMANY. 


Studien und Kritiken. 1, 1875. Rudolph Schmid, on the theory of develop- 
ment as stated by Darwin, its present status, andits relation to theology ;—an able 
article, showing that Darwin, and cognate theorists,can not solve the question of the 
origin of the world, or supersede the question of design and a personal Creator. 
Prof. Piper, of Berlin, a master in Christian archeology, examines two inscriptions 
of Constantine found in the Arch of Constantine, and the Vatican Basilica. Two 
shorter notices are devoted to Luther—one by Riehm of Halle,on Luther’s first in- 
terpretations of the Psalms, and the other by Kostlin, Luther’s latest, and one of 
his ablest, biographers, on his famous speech at Worms, April 18, 1521, declaring 
in favor of Luther’s own report of that speech. There are also reviews of Lechler’s 
work on “ Wiclif”—the fullest history of Wycliffe yet published ; another on Reiff’s 
“‘ System of the Christian Faith as the Basis of the Christian Theory of the Uni- 
verse,”’ noticed by Weiss; and a third on Immer’s valuable ‘‘ Hermeneutics of the 
New Testament,” by Diisterdieck. 

Zeitschrift f. d. historische Theologie. Part 1V., 1874.—1. Dr. F. Piper. The 
Christian Museum of the University of Berlin, 1849-1874—an excellent account of 
this most valuable collection by the person best qualified to give it. It has cost 
thus far about 10,000 thalers. 2. Studies on Wycliffe (Wiclif ), by Dr. R. Budden- 
sieg, continued, chiefly biographical, in connection with peelcotesneat affairs ; to be 
concluded. 3. Catherine von Bora, 1523-1524, as described in SED EECHE letters ; 
edited by Seidemann. 4. Dr. Wieseler on some Dates and Facts in Luther’s Life— 
(1.) Birth (Nov. 10, 1783) and Autographs. (2.) When he Became a Monk, ae 
part of 1505 (not July 16, as Knaake has it). (3.) When did he go to Rome : 
Not 1511, but latter part of 1510. Part I. 1875.—I. Continuation of Buddensieg 
on Wycliffe ; he gives Dec. 31, 1384, as the date of his death. 2. Drea Harnack 
on an old Bulgarian version of the 12th century of the work of Hippolytus, De Anii- 
christo, of which an edition was published in Moscow, 1668, by a learned Russian, 
K. Nevostzewjew, at the instance of the Metropolitan Philaretus. It was dis- 
covered in the Tschudow cloister of Moscow in 1853. It was published both in 
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Russian and German at Moscow. It is valuable as giving on some points a clew to 
a better text than has hitherto been used for this undoubted work of Hippolytus. 
3. Theod. Zahn on various difficult patristic passages from Justin Martyr, Clement, 
Ireneus, Clement of Alexandria, etc. 4. H. Ronsch continues his valuable labors 
on the Itala by giving a complete text, with criticisms, of the Old Testament Itala, 
as found in the writings of Cyprian. 


Zeitschrift f. d. lutherische Theologic, etc. IV. 1874.—A. Vogele, Joshua’s com- 
mand tothe Sun. A. Wetzel, on 1 Cor. viii; 1-3. W. Engelhardt, Origen’s 
Doctrine of the Resurrection. Krummell, the Passion-Play in Oberammergau. 


Sahrbucher f, deutsche Theologie. Kohler, the Doctrine about the State, by the 
Reformers before the Reformation. Wagenmann, Century Memorabilia in Church 
History. Gloatz, the Freedom of the Will, with special reference to Scholten’s 
work on the subject. Prince Louis Solms-Hohensolms-Lich on Christ’s Question 
tovhis Disciples, ‘‘ But whom do ye say that I am ?” etc. 


H. Roénsch, well known by his diligent work on the Z/a/a and Vulgate, has pub- 
lished the first complete edition of the Book of Fubilees, often called the Lzttle 
Gemesis—with a revised text from a Latin fragment in the Ambrosian Library, and 
a Latin version. from two Aithiopic MSS. by Prof. Dillmann. This work belongs 
to the group of Apocryphas, in a wide sense, being a Jewish and Palestinian work 

-of the first century, of which the origina] is lost. Dr. Krapf first brought the 
‘ Athiopic version from Abyssinia; and a Latin version of a fragment was found by 
- Ceriani in 1861, in the Milan Library. It is called the “ Little Genesis,’’ because — 
-it is a free abstract of Genesis and 12 chapters of Exodus. The name “ Book of 
Jubilees ” is given to it, because it is chronologically arranged after the Jubilee 
«periods of the law. The present edition is thoroughly edited. 


Dr. Chr. K, von Hofmann, of Erlangen, in the last published “part of his “ Com- 
mentary on the New Testament,” on the Epistle to the Hebrews, vigorously de- 
. fends its Pauline authorship. It was addressed, he maintains, not to Christians in 
the Holy Land, but to those outside, previously in Antioch. 


It is significant how 
German critics often retrace their steps. 


The advanced criticism has scouted the 
Pauline authorship of the Hebrews with great assurance; but’ Dr. von Hofmann 


“meets the critics on their own ground, and every scholar concedes his great skill in 
‘exposition. 


ENGLAND. 


British and Foreign Evangelical Review, October, 1874. 1, An excellent paper 
on the Capabilities of Presbyterianism, by Rev. WM. TayLor, A.M., of Stirling. 
2. A defense of the scriptural doctrine of the Nature and Origin of Sin, by the Rev. 
John Macpherson, against certain modern German speculations, ¢. g. of Martensen 
_and Julius Miiller, especially the theory of its extra-temporal origin. 3. A con- 

tinuation of Rev. John C. Moore’s interesting articles on the Synagogue and the 
Church. 4. Rev. T. F. Henderson discusess the question, Is Christianity Super- 
seded? with reference to modern infidel theories, particularly those of Strauss, 
whose influence it seems to us is too highly extolled. 5. William Carsteres, by Alex- 
- ander Falconer, Esq. Two articles are reprinted from American periodicals, viz.. 

Rev. S. Merrill, of Andover, on Galilee in the Time of Christ: and Prof. Nichol- 
- son, of Toronto, on Bastian’s theory of Life and its Origin, taken from our REVIEW. 


FHE 


PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY 


PRINCETON REVIEW. 


NEW SERIES, No. 14.—APRIL, 1875. 


Art. I—THE SPIRITS IN PRISON. 
I Peter 111: 18-21. 


“¢ Ort nai, Xpioros, anaS wept auaptiayv érade, Sinaros 
dmep adinwy, iva nuads xpooayayn 1H O&@, Yavarwé1s 
pév Caput, Gworomels 6 mvevpatt. "Ev @ ual trois &v pu- 
Nani mvevpacr xopevdets éunpv&ev, anerSnoacr wore, Ore 
ana& aneEedéxero 7) tov Oeod panpoSvpia &v nuépars Noe, 
nataguEevacopéervns uificotod ei5 NY dAdiyal, TOUT EOTLY OTH 
poyal, ducw@Snoav 61 Vdatos.” 

The horizon of this passage virtually sweeps the whole circle 
of revealed truth unto salvation. In it, we have theology 
proper, or the doctrine of God in Trinity. In it, we have 
soteriology, or the doctrines of the constitution of the person 
of Christ and of his redeeming work. In it, we have anthro- 
pology, or the doctrine concerning man and his relation to 
Christ, lost and saved. In it, we have ecclesiology, or the 
doctrine of the Church as the depository of inspired truth and 
the instrument of its proclamation to men. In it, we have 
eschatology, or the doctrine of the last things—death, the state 
of the soul after death, the resurrection from the dead, both 
for Christ and ourselves, and the final salvation of the righteous 
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as well as the final doom of the wicked. The passage can hold 
no more. To interpret it aright, is to interpret aright the 
scheme of redemption. To pervert it, is to wrest the scripture 
to our destruction. Does this passage teach that Christ, who 
once for all, suffered for sins, went, by his human spirit or body, 
or both, or in any other way, between the time of his death 
and resurrection, to a place, within the crust of the earth, called 
gvaanny, and there preached, for any purpose whatever, to dis- 
embodied spirits, pious or not pious, and thence led the 
righteous, together with any new converts he may have won in 
the unseen world, upward, or in any other direction, to the 
’ fruition of everlasting glory, in the presence of God? 

Romanists, Lutherans, Anglicans, and some of the Reformed 
in more recent times, answer this question affirmatively, in 
whole or in part, and not a few boldly assert that the passage 
before us lays good foundation for the recognition of the four 
following doctrines which, it is hoped, may soon appear, by 
evolution, in the revised and universal creed of Christendom, 
Viz. — 

1. The doctrine that souls, at death, are thrown back into a 
dream-sleep or state of personal unconsciousness from which 
they are awakened only by the trump of the Archangel at the 
last day, when “Death is swallowed up in Victory.” This 
comes from interpreting mvevparz, in the passage, as Bellar- 
mine, the Romists, and Lutherans do, as meaning the human 
spirit of Christ, or his rational soul, the alleged quickening of 
which, it is argued, implies its previous dormancy or existence 
in an unconscious state. But the state of Christ’s human soul, 
after death, determines the state of the souls of all his people, 
with this difference, that whereas his soul was awakened to 
consciousness very soon after his death, ours are under bonds 
to sleep on until “the trumpet shall sound.” 

2. The doctrine that the offer of salvation is made, after 
death, to all who, in this life, have not had the opportunity of 
hearing it. This comes from the very proper interpretation of 
éunpv&év as an evangelical proclamation to spirits in the 
unseen world, an overture of “liberty to the captives, and the 
opening of the prison doors to them that are bound.” It 
denies that missionary operations are confined alone to the sur- 
face of the earth, or that the day of gospel grace, during the 
term of human life, is “the accepted time.” 


ave eam 
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3. The doctrine that there is good reason to hope that salva- 
tion is bestowed, in another world, upon those from whom God 
has already judicially withdrawn his Holy Spirit in this, and 
who have persisted in disobedience and unbelief under the 
preaching of the gospel, and in grieving the Spirit of God to 
their dying day, but who, without any known expression of 
repentance or faith on their part, may yet be presumed to have 
repented and believed, at the last moment of life, under the 
alarms of conscience and the terrors of impending judgment. 
This comes from interpreting the waxpoSuypia, or long-suffering 
of God, as somewhat longer than God interprets it himself, an 
hundred and twenty years not being enough for a sinner to turn 
a deaf ear to the call of Wisdom and harden himself against 
God, nor enough, under certain preconceived notions of what 
God’s long-suffering ought to be, to justify the final withdrawal 
of God’s Spirit from his soul. This, also, denies that the day 
of gospel opportunity and hope is limited “to him that is joined 
to all the living.” It extends to the dead. 

4. The doctrine of the salvability of the living heathen upon 
the ground of their natural virtues, without a knowledge of the 
gospel—said virtues being regarded as the result of some secret 
work of the Spirit of Christ—demanded by universal atonement, 
and operating, apart from the revealed Word, through the my- 
thologies and philosophical systems of the heathen world, as 
also through natural religion. This comes from interpreting 
the éunpv&ev, in the passage before us, as done neither by the 
instrumentality of the Church, nor by a mediate human minis- 
try, such as that of Enoch or Noah, nor by the bodily presence 
of Christ himself, nor through a written gospel containing the 
facts of Christ’s life, nor by the confirming evidence of the 
resurrection of Christ from the dead, but by the itinerating 
Spirit of Christ, alone, apart from these, in Hades. If souls 
in Hades can be so saved, why not also in the upper regions 
of earth? Why may not India, China, and Japan be evangel- 
ized in the same way as Hades? Why are not Brahminism, 
Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, and Christianity only coédrdinate 
parts of one and the same general revelation to men, the last 
the best of course, but not exclusive? Why may not faith in 
the doctrines of Sakyamuni answer the end of faith in the 
doctrines of Christ? This denies, as is evident, the necessity 
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of Christianity for the salvation of mankind, and repudiates all 
-its supernatural evidences and exclusive claims. 

Against all these doctrines, and against all Romish, Lutheran, 
Anglican, or swerving Reformed interpretation that tends to 
sustain them, in whole or in part, we enter an earnest and 
solemn protest. South African forests, dense with bramble and 
foliage, and black as midnight, are not half so impenetrable 
and full of gloom as is the dark thicket of exegetical under- 
brush, twisted by false tradition and vain interpretation, fram 
which these anacondas of doctrine glide out only to strangle 
and destroy. No shrewder device has Apolyon invented, at 
any time, whereby to overthrow the gospel of Christ, or 
counteract the appeal of the Holy Ghost, who “limits a time,” 
and cries ‘To-day, after so long a time, harden not your 
hearts,” than to make men believe that Zartarus and Heathen- 
dom are now, by the grace of God, two-thirds of all Christen- 
dom ! 

Not to cumber our exposition with superfluous reference, let 
us examine, only too briefly, the passage before us, as to its 
purport and contents. 

“ Sufferings and Glory,’—the twofold division of the whole 
redeeming work of Christ, the twofold division of the whole 
revelation concerning Christ,—these already accomplished in 
Christ, were the great motzves Peter set before the Christians of 
the “ Dispersion” under the load of reproach, blasphemy and 
persecution they endured in the Nero-time of the Pagan 
Roman Empire. Doxology for the hope of a glory to be 
revealed in the Christian inheritance begins the Epistle. The 
‘close of the Epistles returns to the same. Midway, the suffer- 
ings of Christ, our Example, are introduced, and his scattered 
followers exhorted to arm themselves with the “same mind” 
of martydom that was exemplified in their Master. Christ 
suffered once for all, on account of sins. Christians, in this 
wicked world, must suffer also, on account of sins. Christ was 
glorified. Christians shall be glorified, as was he. So far, all is 
clear. But, now, another motive is superadded by the Apostle, 
to the same end. It is that of impending judgment. Peter 
was living in the “last days,” the epoch-making time between 
an old and a new order of things for the race of mankind, just 
as the days preceding the flood were an epoch-making time 
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between the antediluvian world and the age that succeeded. 
It was a time when “ scoffers” abounded, and said, mockingly, 
“Where is the promise of his coming?” “ Their judgment now, 
for along time, lingered not.” ‘Their damnation slumbered 
not.” They plied the old sophistical skepticism of the unifor- 
mity of nature’s laws versws the supernatural, both in religion 
and in the cosmos. Criminal they were and hypocritical. For 
“willingly” they were “ignorant” of the historic refutation of 
their godless philosophy in the fact that “by the word of God, 
the heavens were of old, and the earth standing out of the 
water and in the water, whereby the world that then was, being 
overflowed with water, perished.” And so, like their ancient 
predecessors, these would-be scientists of the day abused the 
panpoSvpuia of God, and rejected the grace the gospel brought 
to the door. One day, the Lord dropped a word in the ear of 
Peter, and of the rest of the apostles, telling them of his pur- 
pose to come soon in the might of his providence, invisibly to 
come, yet surely and personally, to judge and punish the guilty 
generation. It was in the month of April, A. D. 33, on the 
Wednesday before his crucifixion, and just after he had de- 
nounced his fearful ‘‘ Woes,” standing in the priest’s court in 
the temple. He spoke from Olivet, and told his anxious band 
“this generation should not pass away till all [he had uttered] 
should be fulfilled.” As he spake he said, “As zt was in the 
days of Noah, so shall the coming of the Son of Man. be.” 
“ Watch!’ So, Peter, thirty years after, A. D. 64, seated in 
the city of Asiatic Babylon, and writing his letter to the 
Christian “ dispersion,”’ with the very ruins of old Babel around 
him, and the memory of another “ dispersion”’ God once made 
on the plains of Shinar fresh in his mind, and the vision of the 
old flood rising on his imagination, and the word of Christ in 
his ear about “the days of Noah,” parallelizes the condition of 
things in the blaspheming and persecuting Roman Empire, 
then, while his “beloved brother Paul” was chained in the 
Mammertine prison at Rome, with the giant wickedness of 
things just before the flood. He viewed his own age, according 
to the word of Christ, as a time immediately preceding the 
near and impending judgment of God upon a guilty generation, 
just as was the age of Noah—a time when God's wrath should 
overtake disobedient Jew and Gentile alike, in Jerusalem, and 
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soon after in Rome, as it did disobedient antediluvians, and all 
by visible providential judgments from the invisible coming and 
presence of Christ. Hence the solemn tone of admonition 
sounding everywhere through the epistle, and in the writings 
of all the apostles. “The end of all things ts at hand!" “The 
Fudge standeth at the door!" “Fudgment lingers not!” “Dam- 
nation slumbers not!” ‘Remember the days of Noah!” 
God's long-suffering, which means salvation! God's wrath, which 
means destruction! “Arm” for martydom! (compare John 
xxi:18). Suffer on! Endure slander, injustice, reproach, per- 
secution! Glory will be soon! For “so ts the will of God!” 
This is the key that unlocks the reason why Peter makes refer- 
ence only to the antediluvians in verse 20—a crux, too long 
for interpreters! It is only the word of Christ and a law of 
revelation he obeys in so doing, for everywhere throughout the 
scripture the catastrophes of later date are described in sym- 
bolical language drawn from the literal facts of earlier times. 
So Jeremiah describes the ruin of the Jewish state, under 
Nebuchadnezzar, in terms of Chaos: “I beheld, and lo! the 
earth was without form and void, and the heavens, they had 
no light!”’ So, Isaiah describes it in terms of the deluge: 
“The waters shall overflow your hiding-place!’’ So Christ par- 
allelizes the guilty generation in which he lived with that of 
the flood, while the very language that describes the judgment 
on Jerusalem portrays the catastrophe yet to be—the end of 
our present dispensation. This law, and this word of Christ, 
ought forever to settle all disputes as to why Peter, in the 
passage before us, alludes to the antediluvians. 

We are prepared, then, for the grammatical criticism of the 
passage : 

First.—We have before us two contrasted actions, or an an- 
tithesis of action expressed by the two aorist participles. 
These participles are Savarw9els and @womomPets. They are 
predicates, and circumstantial, and antedate and condition the 
action of the main verb zpooayayn—. ¢., Christ “brings us 
to God” only by means of his having been “put to death,” 
and having been “ quickened,” 2. ¢., by his death and resurrec- 
tion, for these two participles express the two great facts of the 
scheme of ‘salvation, or the necessary ground of the possibility 
of the action expressed by zpooayayn. The force of the 
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aorist settles forever, grammatically, the fact that no one is 
brought to God except by the antecedent completed death and 
resurrection of Christ. Old Testament saints were saved 
indeed by faith in Messiah to come, whose death and resurrec- 
tion they beheld afar off, yet both completed as the ground of 
salvation, and both mirrored most unmistakably in the types 
and symbolic history of their dispensation. But, that any 
after Messiah had become incarnate, should look for salvation, 
not proleptically, as the Old Testament saints did, but upon 
the half ground of Christ’s actual atonement sundered from 
his actual resurrection, would be a vain expectation. No soul 
ever was rescued from Hades on that ground. The “ spirit of 
life in Christ Jesus” flows to any soul, since Christ’s death, 
only from a risen and exalted Saviour. “ The power that makes 
for righteousness” and deliverance is the post-resurrection life 
of the ascended Son of God, streaming, by his spirit, from his 
glorified humanity. Pentecost, in Sheol, or Hades, before it 
burst upon earth, is no doctrine of the New Testament. Both 
the circumstantial and opposite participles must be exhausted 
before the action of zpoowyayy can occur. We cannot take 
one and leave the other. And, unless this view is correct, it is 
manifest that the doctrine of the resurrection, as a part of the 
redeeming work of Christ, is ot taught in this passage; while 
the doctrine zs taught, that Christ “ brings us to God” by dying 
on the cross and descending to Hades, but not by rising from 
the grave—a new theology, indeed. 

Second —We have the grammatical and logical sphere of the 
antithetic actions expressed by SavarwS9eis and Gwomoneis. 
It is Xpi6rt0s,, Christ, the God-Man, the composite subject of 
the main verb zpooayayn. Upon Christ, the undivided sub- 
ject, the two actions expressed by the participles terminate. 
Who was it that was “put to death” and “quickened,” that 
he might bring us to God? Beyond a question, it was not 
capui! Beyond a question, it was not mvevuati/ Clearly, 
capxt is not the grammatical subject. Clearly, zvevpati is 
‘ not. Zapxi did not die for our offences! Ivevpars did not 
rise for our justification! But 4e, the God-Man, Xpzo7rds, in- 
carate Messiah, Logos ¢voapxos, did both. He, who was 
“God manifest in the flesh,’’ did these things, being In- 
carnate divine IIvevya. He, the composite subject of the verb 
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mpocayayn, was “put to death.” He was “ quickened.” He, 
the unsundered, was"divided through death. e, the sundered 
through death, was reunited through quickening. The effect 
produced upon the composite subject, through one side of his 
person, was annihilated by the superior effect produced upon 
the same composite subject, through another side of his person. 
The zpsissima verba of Paul confirms this interpretation. He 
says, it was not caput, nor rvevpatt, but Xpiatos, who “ both 
died, and rose, and revived.” 

Third —We have an antithesis of the ‘‘ Respect ’—as gram- 
marians would say—in which the significations expressed by 
these participles, SavarwSeis and Gwomomeis, are to be 
taken. This is marked in the strongest possible manner :./7rs?, 
by two substantives in the dative case, destitute of either 
preposition or article; and, secondly, by two intensive correlative 
participles, uév and 6é, making contrast of action and effect. 
According to the usage of Greek syntax, these datives are to 
be taken adverbially—qualifying the circumstantial actions 
predicated in the participles. They represent the causal and 
instrumental agencies and modes through which those actions 
came to pass, and without which they cou/d not have occurred. 
The particles emphasize the datives, and so enforce the anti- 
thesis of the respect in which the actions took place. Wonder- 
ful is the stumbling of critical commentators just here—a 
perfect marvel, and that, too, in face of the fact, that many of 
them hold the correct view as to the composite subject of the 
verb. Our English version translates, it is true, these adverbial 
forms with both preposition and article, and then not quite 
correspondingly. 2apxi is rendered “in the flesh.” [veduartz 
is rendered “by the spirit.” One is “zz,” the other “ dy.” 
But critics and commentators demur, of late, and say that 
mvevpati cannot be rendered “ by spirit,” because cawxé can- 
not be rendered “by flesh.” Why not? It is the merest 
assertion, directly in face of the Greek syntax—an assertion 
resting on another just as arbitrary, viz., that mvevpatz means 
the Auman soul, or finite rational spirit, of Christ. Here, 
Wiesinger, De Wette, Zeschwitz, Schott, Huther in Meyer, 
Fronmiiller in Lange, Alford, and many others, have erred 
greatly. Huther’s remark is a fair specimen of the recent 
style of criticism. He says, “ avevpartz ist von Manchen zn 
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strumental gefasst worden, mit Unrecht, da caput nicht so 
gefasst werden kann; die beiden Glieder entsprechen sich der 
Form nach zu genau, als dass der Dative in dem einen anders 
genommen werden diirfte als in dem andern, etc.” But why 
cannot oapxi be conceived of as “instrumental? Why deny 
to caput its true force, because, by a prejudice in the interest 
of erroneous doctrine, the same violence has been done to 
avevpati? The logic of the criticism is wonderful! Zveduart 
cannot be instrumental, because oapxi cannot be instrumental ; 
and oapxi cannot be instrumental, because zvevuari must 
mean the human soul of Christ, and be the subject of a special 
quickening from unconsciousness! Pure assertion! In like 
manner, Alford, though he has enough in his columns to over- 
throw his own interpretation. ‘Christ’s spirit,” says he, “was 
the subject, recipient, vehicle, of restored life! It was Hts 
spirit that was made alive!” Pure assertion! So Fronmil- 
ler and Mombert in Lange. Pure assertion! The passage 
before us teaches nothing of the sort. The Datives, as all 
admit, correspond precisely, and, doing so, they are to be held 
as identical in grammatical construction and force. If one is 
translated ‘“ dy,’ the other should be also; and that both 
should be so translated, or in the equivalent expressions 
“through,” or ‘as regards,” or “by virtue of,” or “owing to 
the fact that,’ is demonstrably clear. How near Huther 
comes to the light, when he says, on I Pet. iv: 1, “ Gapxi ist nicht 
zm Fleische, sondern dem Fleische xach—oaput' is not to be 
rendered zz the flesh, but according to the flesh!” And, also, 
on this passage itself, “oapxt, der menschlichen .Natur nach 
getédted worden—put to death according to the human 
nature!’’ They both signify the respect in which the par- 
ticipial actions came to pass. They are Datives of the agency, 
cause, manner, means, and measure of those actions. Christ, 
the Composite subject, was “put to death,” caput pév, sarki- 
kally, or by virtue of cap&,on the one hand. Christ, the 
same Composite Subject, was “ quickened,” xvevpari de, pneu- 
matically, or by virtue of wvedua, on the other hand. With- 
out oapé, he could not have died. Without zvevya, he 
could not have been quickened. It was not oap& that was 
““put to death,” but “Ze” was put to death through, or by 
means of, cap&. It was not zvevua that was “ quickened,” 
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but “ fe” that was quickened, through or by means of zvevpa, 
It is simply ludicrous to convert datives into nominatives, 
and adverbs into nouns, and construe them as grammatically 
in concord with participles in the nominative case, and in 
apposition with the subject of the verb! Their office here is 
to show precisely what Paul expresses, in other language, 
when he says Christ’s death was by means of “the body of 
his flesh,’ and that “he was crucified through weakness, yet 
he liveth by the power of God.” The fact that he had a 
human nature was the reason why he could be “ put to death.” 
The fact that he had a divine nature was the reason why he 
could be “quickened.” Peter says the one action was 
effected oapxt' and the other wveduatt. He who was dead 
is alive again, and has the keys of Hades and Thanatos. The 
accurate rendering of the passage, according to the best 
critical Greek text, is “put to death through or by flesh, on the 
one hand, but on the other, quickened, or made alive, through or by 
spirit.’ The first, owing to the fact that he was man, the 
second, owing to the fact that he was God. 

This grammatical interpretation is borne out by the usus 
loguendi of the New Testament. The oap&, in the passage 
before us, does not mean, as so many, both Lutheran and 
Anglican, take it to mean, the mere external vesture of the 
Incarnate Logos, apart from his “ reasonable soul.” It includes 
both. It is used precisely as it is used in the expression 
6 Aoyos éyevero oapS, John i: xiv, and in 1 Tim. iii: 16,_ 
Oe0s epavep@aSn capxi, and in Rom. i: 3, €* owépparos 
AaBid xara cupua, and 1 Pet.iv: 1, Xpicrod ovv maSovros, 
vxip nuayv, oapxi, and in other passages where the Logos is 
the subject of the verb, and is spoken of in relation to his 
human nature—“ die ganze Mensch,” as almost all the German 
critics themselves admit, z.¢., the whole humanity consisting of 
a reasonable soul and a true body together. So, as to veda, 
where it is put in antithetic contrast with oapé, and actions 
are predicated of it in opposition to actions predicated of cap&, 
which includes the human rational soul, the whole force of 
the context, the reasoning, and the wsus, compels us, by sheer 
logical necessity, to affirm that it means nothing less than 
Deity. All the grammatical, moral, and theological arguments 
combine to necessitate this result. Apart from this, the 
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resurrection of Christ is not taught in the passage before us, 
nor can it be. The fundamental antithesis in the redeeming 
work of Christ, here set forth in its two great divisions, and 
whereby Christ brings us to God, breaks down, and the hope 
of glory vanishes into thin air, by means of exegesis. Iveta 
is used here precisely, without the article, as our Lord used it 
when addressing the Samaritan woman, “God is wvevua,” 
John iv: 24; and as in Rom. i: 3, “declared to be the Son of 
God, with power xara Iveta ayiwovrvns; and in 1 Tim. 
iii: 16, edcxaie@Sy mvevpati; and even with the article for 
emphasis sake, as in 2 Cor. iii: 17, 0 6 Kupios ro Hvebdpa 
éotiv. It means the divine nature, and includes not only the 
“‘ Logos-personality ’ in that nature, but the Divine Three ex- 
isting inseparably in that one inseparable essence, although the 
context may require the special prominence of the Logos him- 
self. So Calvin: “Spiritus, hic, pro divina potentia capitur.” 
So Beza: “ Per divinitatem in corpore habitantem.” So Peter 
Martyr: “ Per virtutem Deitatis.” So Van Marck: “ Pertinet 
ad naturam divinam.”’ So De Moor: “ Non exponi de anima 
Christi humana, sed deitatem ejus notat.”’ So Turretin: 
‘Per divinitatem suscitatus.” So Weiss: “ Das praexistente 
géttlich Natur.”. So Hofmann: “Die goéttliche wvedpa.” So 
Schweizer and Stier: ‘“ Der rein géttliche Logos-Person.”” So 
Heppe: “ Gott selbst.’ So the reformed theologians—French, 
Swiss, some English, the Dutch, and Scotch in Reformation 
and Puritan times, and not a few modern Germans neither 
Lutheran nor Rationalistic. So the majority of the Church 
Fathers, and Aquinas, Lyra, Cappelus, Scaliger, Hammond, 
Benson, Wetstein, Elsner, Clausen, Leighton, Gerhard, Scott, 
Whitby, Henry, Gill, and a multitude too numerous to men- 
tion; and notwithstanding anything brought to the contrary 
by Huther in Meyer, or by Alford, or by Fronmiiller and 
Mombert in Lange. Consentient is the testimony of the Re- 
formed Church, save a few who have swerved from the Re- 
formed faith, that by zvevmatzin 1 Pet. iii: 19 is xot meant 
the human soul of Christ, but Dezty itself. 

‘The undiscriminating interpretation of Bishop Horsley, fol- 
lowed by Bishop Middleton, Harold Browne, and_ others, 
deemed of so much value by many, viz.: “ That if the word 
fresh denote, as it evidently does, the part in which death took 
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effect upon him (Christ), spzr7t must denote the part in which 
life was preserved in him, z.e., his own soul,” rests simply upon 
ignorance of grammar and of wsus loguendi. Fairbairn, while 
justly protesting against Horsley’s rendering of @womo1nSets— 
“ preserved alive\"—is very far astray when he admits that 
Horsley is “perfectly right” in asserting that GwomonSeis 
means “freshened energy and revived action” in Christ’s 
“human spirit,’ which he takes to be that upon which the 
participial action terminates, instead of taking it as the source 
and agent, or instrument of the action itself, terminating on 
the composite subject. He is led astray as Horsley was, as 
Huther is, and as so many others have been, by the remark of 
the intensely Lutheran Flaccius, that “the antithesis shows 
that Christ was put to death in ove part of him, but vivified in 
another,’—a strange assertion indeed!—just as Alford is led 
astray by the same, and both Alford and Huther by the 
uncriticised compilations of reference and quotation found in 
Stieren’s Index and De Wette’s Hand-Book. And Dr. John 
Brown, of Edinburgh, though grateful that Priestly had some 
abler scholar to answer him than the “amiable Bishop of 
Rochester” (Horsley), yet is himself swerved from the true 
interpretation by the errors so many have made in reference 
to the datives and the signification of oap& and avevpma. 

That zvevpari, in the passage before us, does not and can- 
not mean the human soul of Christ, and is not the subject of 
the participial actton, but means the divine nature and per- 
sonality of Christ, and is the source and agent of the action, 
is capable of further and absolute proof. When Paul wrote 
his first letter to the Corinthians, eight years before Peter 
wrote his first letter to the Dispersion, and which letter of 
Paul no one denies Peter must have seen, the great Apostle 
of the Gentiles discussed the question, not only of the general 
resurrection, but also of the resurrection of Christ. In that 
discussion, in his fifteenth chapter, he speaks of the constitu- 
tion of the persons of the two Adams, by the first of whom 
we get sin and death, and by the second of whom we get 
righteousness and life. In this matter, at least, neither of 
them found anything “ hard to be understood,” for they speak 
harmoniously and almost identically. Paul asserts that there 
is a G@pa pvyinov and a o@ma wvevuatinov. How does 
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he know it? Not by any new revelation given to him, but 
from the record and existing facts. “So it is written,” he 
says. “ The first man Adam was made a puyn Sao MN way 
a living soul; the last Adam—not was made but—wasa rvebpn 
Gq@omo1ovy, a quickening spirit,” —not a spirit preserving life as 
Bellarmine, Hottinger, Steiger, Guder, Schmid, and others 
like Horsley, Middleton, and Browne, hold, but “ making alive,” 
““Jebend machen,” as Huther, de Wette, Wiesinger, and others, 
most properly insist upon. True, indeed, Christ, in the con- 
stitution of his person, had all the first Adam had, a true body 
and a reasonable soul, a rational and sensitive puyy and a 
o@ua. But he was more than the first Adam. He was a 
avevpua G@oroovy, a life-imparting person, and this, not by 
virtue of the human rational part he had in common with the 
first Adam, but solely by virtue of the rvedua Gwororobr, 
which made the difference between them. ‘So it is written.” 
Where? In Genesis ii: 7: “And the Lord God was forming 
the Adam, dust from the Adamah, and he breathes into his 
nostrils the breath of lives, and the Adam became to, or was, 
a living soul.”” Where, on the other hand? In John v: 21: 
“ As the Father raiseth up the dead and quickeneth, @woroei, 
so also the son quickeneth, Gwozozei, whom he will,—not alone 
ethically, but physically—Lazarus, the son of the widow of 
Nain, the daughter of Jairus, others, himself, the world. It 
is the function of the divine wvevya of Christ who is Za, 
the Life. All the Apostles knew it. They sawit. But to 
make alive is the sole prerogative of God. Hence, Christ 
means his divine nature, whenever he uses G6@ovozéi in connec- 
tion with zvevdpua, where he himself is the subject of discourse. 
“Jt is the Spirit that quickeneth"—10 mvevpa éorw ro 
2wono.odv. Human nature, oap&, cannot do it. John vi: 63. 
Nothing can be more explicit,or decisive. Paul affirms it cate- 
gorically, as did Christ,—‘7he Spurit giveth life” —10 nveipa 
2womore?. 2 Cor. iii: 6. What is more absolute? The ra- 
tional side of the »vyn, which uyy in Scripture designates 
both the intellectual and moral, and the animal and sensitive 
life in synthesis, or as a complex phenomenon, and which 
Christ had in common with the first Adam, is often denomina- 
ted rvevpua, it is true, because contemplated apart from the 
animal and sensitive side of the ~vy which is capable of 
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death. But this finite zvedua of Christ as a man is not to be 
confounded with the vevpa, which is Eworoiovy, and belongs 
to him as God. Christ had a pvyy involving a finite wvedpa, 
7.¢.,he had a zvedpua like other men. The one he “/aid down,” 
and the other he “ gave up.” But he was more than a man. 
He was wvevya in the absolute sense, which no mortal ever 
was, or can be. He had mvetvua finite. He was IHvedpa ab- 
solute, z.c. God. His finite wvesua@ he commended into his 
Father’s hands. But that was not the wvevua Gwormoi0vv. 
This ever remained united to both body and soul, even after 
their separation. The distinction is clear in the Scriptures, 
and lays the ground for the word of Christ, “ 7 am the Resurrec- 
tion and the Life,’—a doctrine into which Martha had to be 
illuminated by the death and resurrection of her brother, that 
God zz Christ might have the “ glory.” Hence, Peter calls his 
Master the “Prince of Life,” when celebrating his Master’s 
Self-Resurrection from the grave. Now, precisely what Christ 
himself meant when he said r0 rvevua éot1v TO Sworo10vr, 
and what Paul meant when he declared Christ was a rvstua 
Ga@omoiovv, Peter means when he says Christ was @wozoinSeis 
avevpat1, viz. that the mvetua here spoken of is not the 
human soul of Christ, and is not the subject of any action expressed 
by any verb, nor of the participle here, but the sole fountain, source, 
cause,and agent of it, aud the means whereby the dead and sun- 
dered Christ was reunited, body and soul, and came forth “ alive” 
Jrom the tomb! The human zvevua came back from the 
Father’s hands to the exanimated body, by virtue of the 
divine wvevua or Deity, which held both it and the body, 
though sundered, the one in blessedness, the other in incor- 
ruption, and reunited them, to be severed no more forever! 
“Is is sown a oa@pa pvyinov;; it is raised a oopa 
mvevuatinov.’ And so shall if be with us, to whom the 
“earnest” of this is already given by him “who hath wrought 
us for this self-same thing.” “Because I live, ye shall live also!” 
The idea that Christ’s human spirit fell, at death, into uncon- 
sciousness from which it was wakened by “a fresh influx of 
spiritual life,” and that this is the way the resurrection came 
to be a fact, isas pure an invention as the Nirwana of the 
Brahmins, or the Hindoo Metempsychosis. Nowhere in the 
passage does Peter say that the veda of Christ was “ quick- 
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ened,” but only that “4e,” Christ, was “made alive,” after “ ke,’ 
Christ, had been “ put to death,” and this marvel was effected 
mvevpatt, by his Divine Nature.* 

But, objection is made that we confound, by this exposition, 
the Persons of the Trinity, first saying it was the Divine Na- 
ture, then the Father, then the Logos, then the Spirit, by 
which Christ was raised. Answer. The objection rests upon 
inadvertence in the theology of the objector. The Father is 
Spirit, the Unincarnate Logos is Spirit, the Holy Ghost is 
Spirit,—zvevyua anarthrous—although one hypostasis is not 
the other. The Three Persons of the Trinity dwell in in- 
separable unity, and all their actions, ad extra, are common. 
To employ an inelegant pleonasm, for the sake of force, All 
Three created the World. All Three govern it. All Three 
destroyed the Tower of Babel. All Three bore the Desert as 
well as the Antediluvian provocation. All Three redeem. All 
Three preached in the days of Noah. All Three raised Christ 
from the dead. The undeniable canon of interpretation is 
“ Opera Det, ad extra, sunt indivistbilia et communia.”’ While 
this is true, there is still another law which marks the special 
prominence of each person in the Trinity, with reference to 
certain works which seem to be specially assigned to each, yet 
in which all unite. ‘ Opera Det, ad extra, sunt personalia et 


* Objection is made, by those who hold the rvevyari in! Pet. iii: 19, to be 
Christ’s rational soul—in these words: “If 2vevuari means Deity, then explain 
Luke xxiii: 46.” “Father, into thy hands I commend zvévdua pov, my spirit /” 
The answer is as follows: ‘‘Man is exdowed with mvevpa, but he zs not 
avevua.”—Schmid. “The rvévua suv, my spirit, means the mvevua which 
began to be.”—Delitsch.  “‘ The whole spiritual essence in contrast with the dying 
body.”—Meyer. ‘‘The entire I, passing over and leaving the body.”—Stier. 
But this last may not be accurate, if it mean Christ’s Divine person forsook his 
body. Rather, the human mvevjsa of Christ, z.e., the rational and normal part 
of wuy7), was acted by the divine IZvevua, or Logos-personality of Christ, 
was commended to God, as it left the body, while yet it remained inseparably 
united to the divine personality of Christ, which is omnipresent. As to man, the 
problem is not difficult. But none is profounder, when we come to the person of 
Christ, the God-man. It is accurate to say that mv eva jcov means the rational 
human soul of Christ. It is accurate to say that the anarthrous mvevyari in 
1 Pet. iii: 19, means Deity. A human gv x7 is a conscious embodied individual, 
having a two-fold sphere of action. Divested of wvevua it perishes. In 
scripture style, mvevua never includes pvyxn, but wuy7 may, or may not, include 
MVVEMA, 
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minus communia,’ a law showing itself in ex, dia, é&v, of, 
through, in, in connection with the names of the Persons. 
Thus God appears especially marked as Creator and Governor, 
Christ as Revealer and Redeemer, and the Holy Spirit as Re- 
generator, Inspirer, Sanctifier, and Glorifier. Yet all concur, 
“My Father worketh hitherto and I work.” “The Son can 
do nothing but what he seeth the Father do.” Yet the Holy 
Spirit does all. All is done éx the Father, dza@ the Son, and év 
the Holy Spirit, or by some other arranged relations in which 
all unite, though some one is specially prominent. These laws 
answer the objection, and there is no wrong play, in the exe- 
gesis, between one and another of the Persons of the Trinity, 
or between’ the Persons and the Divine Nature, nor is there 
any contradiction, unless the Trinity itself is such a wrong 
play and such a contradiction. Expressly does Peter say, that 
“Holy Men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost.” Expressly does he say that “the Spirit of Christ” 
was in the old prophets, and “testified beforehand.” Expressly 
does he say that Christ “‘ went and-preached to the contempo- 
raries of Noah, who were év pvAaxy when Peter was writing. 
But this is only what the Bible says everywhere, viz., that it is 
God the Father, in the person of the Son, by the Holy Ghost, 
through lips of clay, who proclaims salvation to lost men. 
Everywhere Christ, the unincarnate Logos, appears in the Old 
Testament as the “Sent” of God the Father to sinful men. 
Everywhere his call is 323 J27O5 SAT IN—“ 7 am he, the SPEAK- 
ING ONE, Behold me !” “God spake.” ‘The Holy Ghost said.” 
Enoch, Noah, Moses, and the prophets all spake and preached, 
but Christ, always and everywhere “ Christ,” whose reproach 
Moses esteemed, and whose glory Isaiah saw, is the One 
through whom God the Father speaks by the Spirit, in the 
prophets, to sinful men. Without Messiah, and his Spirit, no 
prophet ever preached. 

Let us remember, then, that there is no false play in this ex- 
egesis. Christ is the subject of the énpv&er; Christ was put 
to death; Christ was quickened; Christ brings us to God; 
Christ went and preached to Noah’s contemporaties. But not 
ouput. The relative go refers to the nearest antecedent, 
mvevjati. Governed by the preposition ¢y it is a dative of 
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the Agent by which the éxnpuv&ev was effected. Christ was 
made alive by azvedua, through which he, not év oapxi, 
nor oapxz, but in his pre-existent unincarnate state as the 
Logos, went and preached. He did not leave his spirit be- 
hind. What one does the other does. Where one goes the 
other goes. The Father does not remain in heaven, while the 
Son goes to Hades, and the Spirit abides on earth. All go 
together, and preach together. The Son proceeds from the 
Father, and the Holy Ghost proceeds from both, in temporal 
mission. He went and preached to the contemporaries of 
Noah, not by his human soul or spirit, not by his body, not by 
any part nor by the whole of his humanity, but solely dy his 
Divine Nature, 2. ¢.,1n his divine Personality breathing his Spirit 
into the souls of the prophets, and striving with the uncon- 
verted. When and where did he go? To whom and what for, 
and how, we have settled. He went to the antediluvians, by 
his Deity, to preach. But when and where ? 

Several things in the passage make the solution of these 
questions an absolute demonstration. The Aorist participles, 
mopevgets and ’anerSnoaot claim attention. Every scholar 
knows that the name Aorist comes from opiGerv, to limit, and 
a privative which reverses the signification. Aorist action is 
rentrorizoned, completed action, in time past indefinite, and when 
joined, as a matter of circumstance, with another verb, ante- 
dates, conditions, and is the immediate occasion of the action 
of that verb, and generally continues during that action. 
Thus Christ, having proceeded, in time past, zropevS$eis (aorist) 
preached azeSnoaor (aorist) to the spirits when they were dts- 
obedient, but who are now év pvdany. ’AmeSnoaci is not 
an attributive adjective, describing a present character or con 
dition, however true it might be that the spirits were yet dis-. 
obedient. It is not an epithet, but a predicate of circumstance 
just as are Savatwes and @womoinSeis, which predicate an- 
tedates and conditions the éxjpuvéev. And because it is a 
participle it carries in it the idea of t#me which the adjective 
does not. And because it carries the idea of time it is trans- 
lated by the adverb when. And because it is aorrst, it is time 
past, even without any zoré. It is impossible to overthrow 
this doctrine. Every scholar knows it. There is no escape 
from it. The time when is apie in the awe:S7joao1 itself. 
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It is che time when the preaching by Christ was uttered to the con- 
temporaries of Noah. Vf this is not Greek etymology and 
syntax, there is neither. Zhe time of the disobedience was the 
time of the preaching. The time of the Aorist participle 
aneaSnoao. conditions the time of the action of the verb 
éunpv&ev, because the participle itself predicates a circumstance, 
or fact, which was the antecedent and immediate occasion of the 
development of the action of the verb. When, then, was the time 
of the disobedience? Was it when the spirits were in prison, 
because such, and as such, disembodied, went into prison ? 
Was it after they found themselves in prison? No. It was 
note, “aforetime,”’ “formerly,” in the indefinite past, “ once 
upon a time,’ in the distant retrospect. According to Peter’s 
division of the time, zoré is the summum genus or largest ex- 
tension of past time; it includes the whole past. And this 
“formerly” is formerly to their being ¢v pudanury. But when, 
in the zoré, was that? Answer: ore, aza&, etc., when the long- 
suffering of God was in process of expectation—ame&edéyet 0 
imperfect tense, denoting continuance of action. This dr¢ 
and its attached clause of circumstance is the subordinate 
genus of time under the zoré, or the larger extension narrowed 
by the specification of the circumstance, so bringing it to a 
definite determination, z.2., to the general period before the 
Flood. But when was this long-suffering? Answer: éyv 
nuépars Nee, in the days of Noah, another and subaltern de- 
termination of the time, the still narrowing of the ove to 
somewhere between B. C. 3046 and B. C. 2096, the date- 
boundaries of Noah’s whole life-time, and still locating the 
disobedience which was the occasion of the preaching, and 
still marking the continuance of it under the paxpoSvupia 
of God. But when, even in the days of Noah, was all this ? 
Answer: xataonsvagopévns uiSerov, when the Tub, (737 
Gen. vi: 14) was in process of construction, under great dif- 
ficulties, as the force of the participle indicates ; that is, during 
a period of 120 years, as we learn from Gen. vi: 3, “ My Spirit 
shall not contend with man forever erring; he is flesh, 2 
not 1, wvetua; yet shall be his days an hundred and 
twenty years,” the allotted term for repentance and return to 
God, under the call of mercy through the preaching of the 
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gospel. Even then, the Angel of the Covenant “limited a 
time.” After that, it would be “zoo late/’”* The Flood 
occurred in the 600th year of Noah’s life, 7. ¢., B.C. 2247, One 
hundred and twenty years before that was the year of the 
order from Christ to Noah to build the ark, B. C. 2367. The 
Genitive xatTaoxevagouévns uiB@tov is the Genitive abso- 
lute, or precise time how long, like the Latin Ablative, the 
Genitive also of the complementary part, used predicatively 


* Once for all, and never any more; a7aé, as Peter affirms. The tyro in Greek 
understands its force. Christ was offered, once for all, aaé.—Heb. ix: 28. 
Christ suffered for sins once for all, am@é, 1 Pet. iii: 18. The gospel faith was 
delivered to the saints, azwé, once for all.—Jude iii. It is appointed to men to 
die, a7aé, once for all. — Heb. ix: 27. Earth and heaven shall be, together, shaken 
again, a7aé, once for all,— Heb. xii: 26. And this “once for all’ means once for 
all time and for eternity, i. e., conclusively, terminatively, in the most absolute 
sense, once forever, and never again forevermore! No repetition, throughout the 
endless future, of Christ’s death, of man’s death, of gospel revelation, or of sav- 
ing dispensation. Unchangeable fixedness comes after. So the Apostle says of 
God’s haxpoSvuta to the antediluvians. It was awaé, once for all, never 
again to be extended to them, forevermore, “neither in this world nor in the world 
to come,”’—Matt. xii: 32. As Bengel says on 1 Pet. iv: 6 (notwithstanding his 
lame criticism on 1 Pet. iii: 18-21)—‘* The Gospel is preached to no one after 
death.” The doom of the awe§ovrres, from whom God has withdrawn His 
Spirit, is irreversible forever. And, what shall we say, then, to such comment as 
the following, by Fronmiiller in Lange? ‘ Peter, by Divine wlumination, clearly 
affirms that the ways of God's salvation do not terminate with earthly life, and that 
the Gospel is preached beyond the grave to those who have departed from this life 
without a knowledge of the same.’’—On I Pet. iv: 6. Does Peter, then, clearly 
contradict Paul, who tells us in Rom.i: 18-32, ii: 12-16, and x: 14, 
that sinners against the knowledge of God obtained by the light of nature alone, 
« shall perish,” because they are avanoAoy7rovs, even though no gospel has 
sounded in their ears? And what of the comment by Mombert (in his Excursus, 
on Fronmiiller, whom he regards, however, as “‘ rather one-sided!’’), saying, ‘ the 
faci that the antediluvians (when spirits in Hades) are made “he objects of Christ's 
tender solicitude, seems to shed the light of heaven on one of the most bewildering 
subjects in irreligion!”’ And what of the further mere assertion, that the inter- 
pretation which refers I Pet. iii: 18-21, to the preaching of Christ, through Noah, 
to the antediluvians, and their final doom under the withdrawal of God’s Spirit 
“ will, notwithstanding the respectable authorities who advocate it, de rejected as 
arbitrary and ungrammatical!” Surely, no scholar will be satisfied with Mom- 
bert’s mere assertion that Beza’s interpretation is an ‘unjustifiable liberty,” so 
long as Mombert has not answered the unanswerable three columns, folio, upon 
1 Pet. iii: 18-21, in the Cambridge edition of Beza’s Commentary on the New 
Testament, 1642. But, is not the fearful picture Peter draws, in 2 Pet. ii: 4-10, 
enough to answer a million commentators who would set Paul against Peter, as 


they would set him against James? 
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and adverbially, cutting out from the év 7puépars Noe the pre- 
cise section, in even that restricted period, when Christ 
preached through Noah, and the Spirit strove, and God’s long- 
suffering waited and the aweiSeia which had existed in Enoch’s 
time and was the occasion for the last gracious xnpvooetv 
‘through Noah, before the day of mercy should close, still con- 
‘tinued. One thing is conspicuously clear. Wherever Christ's 
preaching was, whether in Hades or on Earth, it was 120 years 
long, z.¢., to the awe:Snoaor designated by Peter, and occurred 
‘between 4241 and. 4121 yearsago. It was not possible that 
Peter could have been more specific or exact. He exhausted 
the whole power of circumstance the Greek language affords, 
both in its etymology and syntax, to connect the time of the 
éunpvéev with the time of the aze:Syoaor. He arranged 
the structure of the sentence in order to bring the éxnpuSev 
and azeSnoac: close together, and then accumulates upon 
the latter with its woré, his array of special determinative 
clauses. The solution of the problem is complete. The con- 
clusion is irresistible. The time of the disobedience was the 
time of the preaching. But the time of the preaching was 
when the ark was in process of construction in the days of 
Noah. This determines the place, for the ark was not built. 
The “going,” of which Peter speaks, was a divine motion of 
‘God the Father, in the person of his unincarnate Son, speak- 
‘ing by the Holy Ghost, through the lips of Noah, “a preacher 
-of righteousness,” to sinful men in the flesh, 32, during the 
‘period of 120 years, into Eastern Asia, near the Armenian 
‘mountains, 4,000 years ago, and zof a post-crucifixion Roman 
“““decensus,” or German “ Hinabgehen,”’ of only a part of 
-Christ’s human nature, suddenly waked from unconsciousness, 
gato a subterranean cavity, 2,400 years later, to liberate 
patriarchs who never were there, and begin Christian missions 
in Sheol without even the credentials of the Resurrection and 
Pentecost ! 

The fabricated objection, therefore, that because zroré is not 
attached immediately to éxnpvgev but to anxecOnoaot, the 
preaching, referred to by Peter, did not occur in Noah’s time, 
is nerveless and without sinew. It does not rise to the dignity 
of an objection. Its only reason lies in the fact that the critics- 
who employ it have taken a superficial view of the text. They 
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have seen the force of the fact that the spirits were in prison, 
but not the force of the aweiOnoac., so rejecting the time- 
element in its bosom, and failing to render it accordingly. 
The zoré is not needed for the determination of the general 
time when the preaching occurred. It simply strengthens the 
back-reaching force of the Aorist time already in the parti- 
ciple, and is the fulcrum on which to accumulate the subse- 
quent specifications. But, even then, it modifies the éxjpuéer, 
through the participle. Nor can it be put anywhere in the 
sentence where it would not have this same effect, for the time 
of the zoré is precisely the time of the azeiOnaaor. The two: 
are synchronous. MHuther says this is an unendurably hard 
construction—ein untraglich hart construction—and suggests. 
that, if Peter intended to throw the preaching into an early 
time, he would have put the zoré between the xai and the 
trois. But how “ unxtriglich”’ bungled a sentence would this 
make! éy @ nai moré tois év pudan avedpacr mopevOers 
éunpv&ev, aneiOnoact, oré, etc. Who can now tell whether 
this means “formerly preached to the spirits in prison,” or 
preached to the spirits ‘formerly in prison?’ Then how 
anelOnoact looks, bereft of zoré, Huther forgetting that 
where zoré goes, the participle goes also! The amendment is 
bad, and the objection worse. Like the arrrow of Acestes, it 
falls short of its aim. The zoré is just where it ought to be, 
and it, with the dre, the év npépais Nwe, and xnataonusvae- 
opmévens uifiw@tov, are merely the narrowing determinations of 
the whole indefinite past time already spanned by the aorist 
force of the participle. 

That, moreover, the rvevuaci agrees with ovoz understood, 
the Reformed critics pointed out long ago, when discarding 
the Vulgate “ qui evant in carcere,” which Erasmus adopted, 
for the “qui suz¢t”’ of Beza and the rots ovo1 of Camerarius, 
a construction both necessary and impregnable. The Spirits 
were not released, but were in prison, “ ¢o tempore qué A postolus 
scribebat.’ So Turrettin, Alting, Ursinus, Daneus, Pareus, 
Wendelin, Arnold, Hammond, Pearson, Barrow, Calvin, Van 
Marck, De Moor, &c.* Again, the fact that rois is not repeated 


* “ The text is not ‘that were in prison,’ but doth bear this sense, ‘that are in 

5 ~ , 
prison;’ the words in the original are these: Tous év pvaany nvevuact, 
spiritibus in carcere, to the spirits in prison. The participle here to be supplied 
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with areOnoacl, only confirms the Reformed interpretation 
as being not the result of “dogmatic prejudice,” (as a false 
liberalism now styles it), but of a genuine and patient under- 
standing of the text. The vaunted and gigantic erudition of 
modern scholarship, which too often is only what Kant would 
call a “ Gelehrsamkeit Cyklopisch,” having only one eye, and 
what Hagenbach well denominates a “ Schulpedantismus,” has 
not availed with all its effort, to either turn or capture the Re- 
formed conclusion. Solid criticism only confirms the finding. 
The rule of grammar is absolute, viz., that an Aorist participle 
without the article (as awezOnoaoi is here), agreeing with a 
noun or pronoun that has the article (as wvevpuaor is here) is 
not an epithet but a predicate of circumstance, antecedent to 
the action of the main verb, and of which action it is the oc- 
casion in time past indefinite. In a masterly paper, written 
by Professor Bartlett for the New Englander of October, 1872, 
this one point is asserted and enforced, beyond refutation, by 
the authority of such scholars as Donaldson, Jely, Curtius, 
Hadley, Goodwin, R. S. Green, T. S. Green, and Winer. 
Applying the foregoing principles to the rendering of the 
‘passage I Pet. iii: 19, we have the following result as the true 
and grammatical translation: “Ay which Spirit, He, having 


in the Greek is ovoz, inthe Latin, exzstentibus. The Apostle’s meaning is, that 
they which were incredulous in time past, when Noah in spirit, or Christ by his 
spirit in Noah, preached to the world, were then destroyed in the flood; and now, 
for their incredulity, are punished in the prison of hell. And thus Augustine in 
every point understandeth this text, and Beda also joineth with him.”— W%llet?’s 
Synopsis Papismt, vol. iv., p. 47. Edit. Dr. Cummings. It is injustice to the 
memory, name, and labor of Ca/vin to quote, garble, and misapply his words, and 
associate him with names and views on this subject which he would have refused to 
own. It was Ca/vin’s influence alone that secured the reaction in England, under 
Elizabeth, against the interpretation which some of the Anglicans, in Edward 
VI.’s reign, put upon I Pet. iii: 19. To refer to him, and use him, as do Huther, 
Fronmiiller, Alford, and Mombert, in Lange is wrong. By no possibility can 
Calvin’s interpretation of 1 Pet. iii: 19 be pressed into the service of either 
Romanists, Lutherans, Anglicans, or Rationalists. He asserts nothing as to the 
definite meaning of that passage. He was determined Rome should not have it. 
An 1 even his own interpretation, he says, is a mere fvodadle one, an accommodation 
and uncertain. Inst. Lib. Il. Cap. xvi. 3 9—“ probvibile ratione huc aptari Petri 
locus,” viz., * Christum illuxtsse tpsis virtute sui Spiritus.” Who can make a per- 
sonal descent out of that? Nor does it support the views of Horsley, Middle- 


dleton, Connop, Harold Browne, and other Anglicans. Bengel deals more 
fairly. 
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then proceeded, preached to the spirits who are in prison; when 
they were disobedient aforetime; when the long-suffering of God 
was watting once for all; in the days of Noah; during the 
preparation of the ark in which a few, that ts cight, souls were 
then saved by water.” 

Effectually, therefore, do these grammatical principles dis- 
pose of that other objection, entirely unsupported, and yet so 
deceiving, viz., that because éxnpvev comes, in the order of 
verbal arrangement, after the preceding exabe, mpocayayn 
Gavatr@bis, GworonOets, therefore the preaching must have 
occurred subsequently to the Crucifixion! The zopevOels 
"unpv&ev are, ex cathedré, set down to represent the conse- 
guence of Christ’s crucifixion under Pentecostal outpouring. 
Says Dr. John Brown, “it is the only meaning the words will 
bear!” This is what it meant when it is said the passage must 
be “interpreted historically.” Sad, indeed, for us if Christ did 
not historically “ suffer,” “die,” “rise,” and “ bring us to God,” 
just as he historically “preached” to the Antediluvians. But, 
by what authority is historicalness made identical with chrono- 
logical succession? Or, by what law of grammar is the order 
of verbal consecution in syntax or rhetoric made to necessitate 
the same order in time-reckoning? Give us the rule to show 
that the order of sequence in the structure of a Greek sentence 
is based upon consecutive chronology. By what principle of 
exegesis is Christ's preaching sundered, by a gap of 2,400 
years, from the time of the antediluvian disobedience which in 
Noah’s days both occasioned and measured it? By what right 
shall Peter be denied, if he desires it, a retrospective allusion, 
either to the Mosaic or Patriarchal times? Must.a writer 

forego all reference to the past, because he is engaged in his- 
torical composition? May his argument never derive support 
from ages gone by? Shall Peter be hindered from illustrating 
the long-suffering of God in his own times, by reference to it 
in Noah’s days, and with Christ’s authority for it too? Apply 
the pririciple, what then? The objector is compelled to hold, 
that beause PavarwOeis and SwononGeis follow npooayayn, 
therefore Christ actually brings us to God jirs¢, and then after 
we are saved, he dies and rises! The objection is wholly 
groundless, and is, among others, the chief error and assump- 
tion, in the exposition of the passage of Dr. John Brown, and. 
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others, who refer the exnpvev to the Apestles, and the 
mopevOees to the Mission of the Holy Spirit on and after Pen- 
tecost. Besides, this chief error associates with it another one 
just as arbitrary, and equally destitute of grammatical warrant, 
viz., that rots mvevpaor ev pvdann is dependent in construc- 
tion upon zopevGels, z.e. that Christ went zxto prison and there 
preached, whereas this rots wvevuaor év pvdaxy depends 
alone upon éxnpv&ev. So Huther, correctly: “der. Dativ 
Trois mvevpacr nicht von mopevOels, sondern von éunpuése 
abhangig ist,’”—a fact of such exegetical value against Fron- 
miiller, Mombert, Alford, Horsely, Brown, Fairbairn, and 
others, that they strangely omit any notice of it. 

To say, then, in the face of all these facts of grammar, his- 
tory, and theology, that Christ actually went into pvAaxn to 
preach, when Peter says no such thing; that the preaching 
Christ did to the contemporaries of Noah was subsequent to 
the Crucifixion, when Peter says it was in the days of Noah; 
that it was more than 2,000 years after the ark rotted, when 
Peter says it was when the ark was building; that it was to the 
disobedient, A.D. 33, when Peter says it was to the disobedient 
B.C., 2367; that it lasted about one day, or a day and a half, 
when Peter says it lasted 120 years; that the consequence of it 
was a deliverance of the disobedient out of pvAax7, when Peter 
shows the consequence of it was a putting of them into 
pvAann; that, again, it was to pious spirits the preaching was 
sent, when Peter makes mention of none there save the impi- 
ous; that it was made ina subterrene cavern— ¢enebrosa cavo- 
sitas’’—in Hades, when Peter says it was done in Eastern Asia,. 
on the Armenian plateau between the Persian gulf and the 
Mediterranean Sea; that it was done by the human soul of 
Christ, or by a semi-pantheistic ubiquitous soul and body to- 
gether, when Peter says it was done before Christ ever had a 
human soul, or body either; that pudann is a place where pious 
antediluvians went when the flood arose above their dwellings, 
when Peter says they went into the ark and were saved by 
water; that it was a place of holy repose and expectation for 
the Old Testament Church, when, forty times out of forty-five 
in the New Testament it means a jail or place of penal detention |, 


under guard, and the other five times a watch or police; to. | 


say that God’s long suffering toward the antediluvians extends.» 
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over into another world, when God says it was given then, once 
for all, during 120 years in this, and then forever withdrawn— 
to assert all this in face of the Reformed critics and theolo- 
gians, some of whom towered in intellectual grandeur even 
above the loftiest of the Church Fathers and the Schoolmen, 
and in face of the best modern critical apparatus, is not only 
to set at defiance all established principles of interpretation, 
but unconsciously to wage war against the laws of the Greek 
language, and the wsus loguendi of the Sacred Text. It is to 
give countenance to an error swayed by an apostate church in 
order to replenish the ecclesiastical exchequer, and which a 
swerving Protestantism uses, to-day, to support the doctrines 
of the sleep of the soul after death, the salvation of the im- 
penitent in another world, and the evangelization of the heathen 
in this, without the gospel—errors, all of them, refuted by the 
Reformed theologians, in days gone by. 

Next to the wrong interpretation of zvev patz in the sense of 
Christ’s human spirit, the fundamental error of the whole posi- 
tion, advocated by the opposers of the Reformed view, is the 
false distinction made between @wozoryo1s and avacracts, 
and then their separation, to make room for a “ descensus ad 
mnferos,’ after quickening and before the resurrection. The 
Gwononors is made to represent an act performed on the soul 
of Christ, but not on his body (except where the Ubiquitarian 
and Romish interests require it), and the avaoraais is then 
an act performed upon the body by the quickened ‘zvebdya, 
the immediate result of which is resurrection. But the 
Gwonoterv, as used by Christ, and by Paul and Peter, is 
always mentioned after and not before the rising. It seems to 
argue that the Scripture sense of the word “ quickening,” or 
“making alive,” is that of causing to “ come forth” and “live,” 
redeemed from the grave, and not to reanimate a part and 
allow another part to remain dead in the tomb. The “ Life,” 
always comes either with or after the “ Resurrection,’ and this 
is what @woroterxy means. In other words, Gwomornois and 
avaoracis, if not contemporaneous, are related to each other, 
the first as the result of the second. “Iam the Resurrection 
and the Life.” “The Father raiseth the dead and quickeneth 
them.” So the Son. ‘In Christ shall all be made alive.” 
“Women received their dead raised to life again.” ‘“ Christ. 
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both died and rose and revived.” Impossible, that anywhere 
in the universe, the gospel should have begun to be preached 
upon the foundation of a dead, unratsed Christ! “The Lord 
is Risen”? would never have been a salutation of joy among 
the subterranean disciples. “ Fesus and the Resurrection’ be- 
hoved to be preached as much, and as truly, in the under, as in 
the over world, to assure anxious wvevuara there, as wellas to 
convince mocking puvyai in Jerusalem, Athens, Corinth, or 
Rome, that the “Gates of Hell’’-should not prevail against 
them. Nor is there any reason to believe that the spirits in 
prison, whose day of grace had expired, would have treated it 
otherwise than as did Epicureans and Stoics on Mar’s Hill, 
who denounced Paul asa babbler and setter forth of strange 
gods, because he proclaimed it. Nor, from what we know of 
such as desire to make sure escape from trouble forever, have 
we any presumptive ground to expect that they would either 
have welcomed a proclamation of salvation, or accepted a 
doubtful redemption and deliverance, from an unredeemed 
Redeemer and undelivered Deliverer. If Christ is not raised 
all preaching is vain, faith is vain, and the deluded believer 
is yet in his sins. Moreover, Christ himself has told us that 
the “unpersuaded” (awezOnoaot) here are the “tormented” 
there, and even the intercessions of the last are unavailing 
for themselves or for others! 

But, again, how remarkable the sz/ence of the advocates of 
Hades-preaching respecting the forty days’ sojourn of our Lord 
onearth after his resurrection and before his ascension! Did he 
bear away, as on eagle’s wings, the whole Old Testament 
Church from Hades in princely conquest to the everlasting 
gates, and thence return to linger six weeks around Jerusalem 
and Galilee, and talk concerning the kingdom? Or did he leave 
his ransomed charge swinging mid-air for six weeks, and then 
ascend to complete its emancipation? Had Christ two ascen- 
sions—one disembodied before his resurrection, and one em- 
bodied after his resurrection, or two embodied after his resur- 
rection, and none before—or had he only one? Is it not sur- 
prising that Peter, chief preacher on the day of Pentecost, has 
nothing to say to the astonished “children of the prophets and 
of the covenant God made with their fathers,” about this subter- 
rene, super-celestial pre-resurrection triumph of the “ promised 
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seed?” If David’s “heart rejoiced and his tongue was glad” 
at the distant prospect of Messiah’s victory in Sheol, would not 
the Prince of Apostles have given the fact of it, “Azstorically 
interpreted,’ a large airing on the natal day of the gospel 
church, and indulged in the good of it with inextinguishable 
delight in presence of the seed of Abraham? But not a 
syllable !* 
But, while it is true that 1 Peter iii: 18-21 cannot be quoted, 
honorably, to justify either the Romish, Lutheran, or Anglican 
interpretations, still it is but proper to admit that its true exe- 
gesis is no argument whatever against the view apparently 
taught in other passages; that Christ, in his Ascension, was 
escorted by the whole Old Testament Church, as well as by a 
covering host of angels, to the royalties of his throne in the 
heavens—so removing the invisible church, that long waited his 
coming and victory, from an inferior mansion, in his father’s 
house to one more glorious; from some ante-room, joyous, in- 


* Deplorable is the condition of exegesis when it can coolly overlook the awful 
fact, everywhere written in the Scriptures, that awe/Se1a isthe damning sin! 
The antediluvians were doomed because of it—awe1S76a6a, 1 Pet. iii: 18. The 
Israelites perished in the wilderness, and lost Canaan, because of it, 60 ametSetav 
Heb. iv: 6. The Jewish people in Christ’s time were abandoned because of it— 
ty ameiGeia, Rom. xi: 31. Eternal and unspeakable is the misery of all who 
are guilty of it—rayv amneovvrmy, I Pet. iv: 17. ‘Flaming fire and 
vengeance !’”—2 Thess. i: 8. ‘“ Vengeance of eternal fire !’"—Jude 7. “‘ The wrath 
of God abides upon them !”—a2s1S0vr@r, John iii: 36. It is the mark and 
crime of the “ children of wrath!” H102 ryS aweiSeias, Eph. ii: 2. The Apostle 
Peter, himself, dooms them beyond hope! a@merfovrvres ets 6 nai érebnoar, 
I Pet. ii: 7, 8. The crime is not that alone of wdelief, but of resisting a striving 
Spirit in gospel “preaching” (xypvoderv.) Even Huther admits this: 
“amneiety bezeichnet nicht bloss das einfache MVzch¢fglauben. sondern dlas 
Widerstreben gegen den Glauben.” And even Fronmiiller himself, referring to 
the false gloss of Grotius, says, “‘Grotius erroneously confines himself to the 
temporal punishment of the Jews, whereas the reference is plain 40 whatever 
misery and ruin follows the rejection of Christ.” (See on 1 Pet. ii: 8.) The 
same remarks are true as to the antediluvian crime and the diluvian doom. How, 
in the face of these passages, the wsus /ogwendi, and their own admissions when 
not commenting on I Pet. iii: 18-21, men can find grammatical rules whereby to 
deny and destroy these passages, this #sws, and these admissions, when they do 
comment on 1 Pet. iii: 18-21, is not only amazing but alarming! What wonder 
that the power of the gospel and the power of the puipit are alike in abeyance, 
when ministers and students are taught to preach that God’s long-suffering sets 
at naught his own most solemn declarations, and that the sinner who dies in 
unbelief, as did antediluvians and Jews, may yet hope for opportunity in another 
world ! 
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deed, and full of comfort, to the chief parlor itself in the palace 
of the Incarnate King. We doubt if any one, yet, is confident 
enough to venture the assertion that the Scriptures do mot 
teach this view. The only objection to it rests upon the error 
of clinging to 1 Peter iii: 18-21, whereas, that passage should 
be divorced from it forever. The objection is, that in this post- 
resurrection triumph, “preaching’’ is done by the glorified 
God-man, already raised, body and soul; whereas I Peter iii: 
18-21 requires it to have been done zvevpatz. The objection 
is valueless, for 1 Peter iii: 18-21, is ruled out from the consid- 
eration of the doctrine altogether. It has nothing to do with 
it. The resurrection occured 2,400 years after the preaching, 
and the triumph of which we speak occurred forty days after 
the resurrection. It is the failure to wholly disconnect this 
passage from others in the Scriptures which teach Christ’s as- 
cension triumph, that has vitiated the criticisms of Huther, De 
Wette, Briickner, Wiesinger, Zeschwitz, and others who, 
denying that the time of éxnpvSev, was between an antece- 
dent Gwozotyors and the avaoTaois, yet say it took place 
after the @womotno1s—nach der Wederbelebung—without, how- 
ever, identifying the moment of the resurrection and quick- 
ening as one. Lutheranism, of course, stands in the way. 
Still, Huther is candid enough to admit—though neither Fron- 
miiller, nor Mombert, nor Alford, will let any one know it—that 
if Christ preached the gospel in Hades it must have had, first 
of all, for its content, the redeeming work completed in the 
resurrection. Whereupon, he holds that nothing can be main- 
tained against the view that Christ, as the risen one, preached, 
in his glorified body, to the imprisoned spirits—a body no more 
under the power of the flesh, but interpenetrated with zvedua, 
and adds, that 1 Peter iii: 18-21, says nothing at all about the 
existence of Christ between his death and resurrection; and 
that, if Acts ii: 31 presupposes the going of a dead Christ into 
Hades, the general abode of departed souls, this sort of a 
“descensus ad inferos”” is not to be identified with that of which 
Peter speaks in 1 Pet. iii: 18-21. He thinks, that by this dis- 
tinction he has cut the gordian knot of the whole controversy, 
as to whether Christ went in soul alone, or in soul and body 
together, to Hades. He concludes with the remark that nei- 
ther the doctrine of the Formula Concordie, nor that of the 
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Limbus Patrum of the Romish Church has any ground what- 
ever in the passage before us. Had Huther excluded 1 Peter 
iii: 18-21 from the question altogether, when speaking of 
Christ's post-resurrection triumph, he would have planted 
himself squarely on reformed ground. How near he comes to 
it, as do other Lutherans; yet how truly the time-embalmed 
prejudice as to “ preaching év pvAxy” blinds the eyes of even 
such keen commentators as Bengel, himself, and Alford! * 
Excluding this passage, then, we have still two others of great 
prominence, which are associated with the ascension of Christ, 
and rest upon his completed death and resurrection. These 
are Eph. iv: 8, falling back on Judges v: 12;Psal. Ixviii: 18, and 
Acts ii: 4, 33, for illustration; and Col. ii: 15, falling back on 
Gen. 1-915 fo teat 12> Matt xirt29; John xii?~-37 ; Heb. 
ii: 14, 15; Psal. xlvii: 5, and Psal. lxviii: 18, for illustration. 
That the “leading captivity captive” does not mean taking 
- the enemy as prisoners, is clear from the history. It means 
delivering the people of Israel from the dominion of Sisera, by 
breaking his power. Barak took no prisoners. But that 
‘“making a show openly,” ora “ public example” of “ princi- 
palities and powers’’ who had already been “ spoiled,” 
means causing them, as conquered captives, to take part, to 
their shame, in the “ triumphing” of the conqueror, must be 
admitted by all. And that this was done while angels beheld 
and rejoiced is equally clear. .““ The chariots of God are 
twenty thousand, even thousands of angels, the Lord is among 


* Dazu kommt dass, wenn seine Predigt seiner Absicht nach cine? wirkliche 
Heilspredigt sein sollte, sie auch das erst in der Auferstehung vollendete 
Erlosungswerk zu ihrem Inhalt haben musste. * * * Christus, als der 
Auferstandene, also in seiner verklirten Leiblichkeit den gefangenen Geistern 
gepredigt hat, da der Herr, bei dieser Leiblichkeit nicht mehr év Capri, sondern 
vollig év wvevpari ist. Hiernach sagt diese Stelle nichts iiber die Existenz 
Christi zwischen seinem Tode und seiner Auferstehung aus. Wenn Apgsch. 
ii: 21, den Hingang des gestorbenen Christus in den Hades als den gemeinsamen 
Aufenthaltort der abgeschiedenen Seelen voraussetzt, so ist dieser descensus ad 
inferos nicht mit dem zu identificiren, von dem hier die Rede ist, wie auch 
Wiesinger, Briickner, und Schott richtig bemerken, so dass durch diese Unter- 
scheidung auch die Streitfrage, ob Christus quoad animam et corpus in den 
Hades gegangen ihre richtige Lodsung findet. Zu bemerken ist noch, dass weder 
die Lehre der Form Concordiz dass Christus den Teufel tiberwunden, der Hille 
Gewalt zerstiret und dem Teufel alle seine Macht genommen habe, noch auch 
die Lehre der Katholiken von dem Limbus Patrum und dem Purgatorium in 

_dieser Stelie irgend einem Grund hat.”—/Huther in Meyer. Kommentar B. X11. 
I Pet. iii: 18, Annota, 3. 
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them, as in Sinai. Thou hast ascended on high,” etc. Upon 
which, no less a.theologian and critic than John Owen has 
said, “ Where, as he (God the Father) is also said to spoil prin- 
cipalities and powers, making a show of them openly, and 
triumphing over them (in Christ, or through Christ, év avr@) 
I no way doubt but Satan, the head of the apostasy, and the 
chief princes of darkness, were led openly in sight of all the 
holy angels as conquered captives, the seed of the woman hay- 
ing now bruised the head of the serpent. This is that which 
is so emphatically expressed, Psal. 47 throughout.’’—Owen’s 
Works (Carter), vol. I, p. 249. 

In conclusion. To hold this view of Christ’s post-resurrec- 
tion appearance in the realms of the departed, or in the “ un- 
seen world,’ does not require us to affirm that he “ preached ” 
in any sense, nor that he descended beneath the crust of the 
earth to accomplish his triumph. That the departed are 
somewhere, as well as in some state, it is useless to deny, as so 
many have done. They are in space, and space is the condi- 
tion of locality, whether it be terrene or aerial localization— 
“éy Sepédars, in the clouds,” “eis aépa, in the air.”’—1 
Thess. iv: 17. Where the regions of the righteous and wicked 
are, and of Satan, who is “the prince of the power of the air,” 
Eph. ii: 2, and of his hosts, the “ wicked spirits” who dwell 
“ey rois érovpavios, Eph, vi: 12, is not for us to determine. 
They are somew/ere. That is enough. But there is nothing to 
force us to the belief that any of the localities are, or ever were, 
wmstde the crust of our earth. The oriental conception of our 
earth, which finds its utterance in non-scientific and popular 
forms of expression, is not that of ahollow sphere, but that 
of a vast flat or plane, surrounded on all sides by water. 
The earth has its * “ends,” its “breadth,” and its *‘length.” 
Shamayim is the visible concave overhead. Sheol is the invi- 
sible concave under foot. The one is “ There.” The other 
is “ Where?” And yet the “where” becomes “ there.”—Job. 
XIV’: 103 PSal.iexxxixs 8." (9 Up sands “down ‘are simply 
relative terms, as are the “rising” and “setting” of the sun. 
By the earth’s motion, what is Shamayim may become Sheol, 
astronomically, and yet no violence be done to the phenomenal 
and unvarying expressions of the Scriptures, being, as they are 
current, popular, figurative, or descriptive representations. In 
the heart of the earth év ri yapdia tHs yns, and into the 
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abyss és tv afvooor, and all similar forms of speech, can 
be readily accounted for—just as we account, figuratively, for 
the gates of hell wvAaz adou, in Matt. xvi: 18, and the gates 
of hell wUAaz aidao, in Homer II, v: 646, and the doors of 
Pluto, janua Ditis, in Virgil, Ain. vi: 126, and everything that 
is said under all this imagery. Sub/serranean, indeed, is the 
Hebrew conception of Sheol, but not Intraterranean, as is that 
of the Greek and Roman Hades and Infernus. The Hebrew 
“digs down,” indeed, into Sheol, but to pass through the flat, 
solid earth to the “lower parts of the earth,” to reach the un- 
seen realm below. Nowhere are we forced to believe that he 
remains zwzthim the crust of the earth. ~ Divesting ourselves, 
therefore, of all mythological mixtures, and conceiving of the 
under-world and over-world as, in reality one, with many man- 
sions, and deeps, or spaces between, it is in no way contrary to 
scripture to think that the Saviour in his “ Ascenston”’—which 
is a relative term—led his Old Testament saints with him to 
his throne of glory, and trailed, in triumph at his chariot wheels, 
the powers of darkness, smitten, broken, and conquered for 
ever, making a ‘“‘show of them openly!” 

[Homer, /zad VIII.,near the beginning; Plato, Laws X., 
and Phedo, near the end; Virgil, Atneid VI, near the begin- 
ning; Dante, Div. Comm. Dell’ /zferno, Canto II1.; put Hades 
Orcus, Infernus, within the crust of the earth. So Tertullian, 
“Gremium Terre;” and others. Not so Chrysostom and 
others who make it “ extra-mundane.” So Milton locates it 
outside the earth—RFPar. Lost, Book X. So, apparently, the 
Saviour: 10 ox0tos to é§@repor, Matt. viii: 12. Compare 2 
Pet. iii: 13 with Apoc. 21st and 22d chapters throughout ! 
Turning this moment, casually, to Rothe’s Dogmatik I11., 300, 
I find the clear statement that the Hebrew phrase “ dower 
parts of the earth,’ is synonymous with the utmost exterior 
superterrene depth, in contrast with the utmost exterior sub- 
terrene height, “die dusserte Tiefe im Gegensatz gegen den 
Himmel als die ausserte Héhe,” so that Sheol and Shamayim, 
with Erets, means the whole boundless universe. Phil. ii: 
10. The “plurality of worlds” is pressed upon us by the 
whole Hebrew conception. The valuable remarks of Prof. 
Blackie, “ Hore Hellenice,’ pp. 57, 59, and of Prof. Tyler, 
“ Theol. of Greek Poets,” pp. 223-224, need some qualification 
just at this point. Better still the remarks of Prof. Tayler 
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Lewis in Addenda, Excursus VI., p. 191, in the Lange-Zéckler 
Commentary on Job. Am. Ed.] 

To such explanation we have come, after patient thought 
and careful study. The Reformed faith is held. The Romish, 
Lutheran, and Anglican glosses are repudiated. The language 
and truth of the Scriptures are vindicated, and the passages to 
which the Christian Church has ever held with tireless tenacity, 
respecting the triumph of her Risen Lord, but which have been 
unfortunately connected with 1 Peter, iii: 18-21, receive their 
full force. The cosmical and the theological are in harmony— 
the moral and the phenomenal. Worthy of special note is the 
position assumed by Hofmann and Strébel, to which, however, 
Delitzsch excepts, on insufficient grounds, that “ Sheol goes 
as deep down, subterraneously, as it goes wf immeasurably 
high towards heaven,” and that “a super-terrene, supra-mun- 
dane Hades of souls is far more consistent with scripture- 
teaching than a subterrene and submundane one.” (Delitzsch 
Psychol., pp. 477, 478. Clarke’s For. Theol. Lib.) We cannot 
but think that these men are near some truth not yet fully 
brought to light, but destined soon to shine. With the rejec- 
tion of the false interpretation of I Peter ili: 18-21, we by no 
means believe that the parable of Dives and Lazarus was an 
accommodation, by our Lord, to mere mythological ideas of 
Pagans, Greek and Roman, who, for more than two centuries, 
had intellectually and physically dominated the Jewish people.* 


* The “ Bxcursus on Hades,” from the pen of Dr. Craven, of Newark, N. ies 
in the American Edition of Lange on the Apocalypse, is a masterly article, full of 
patient research and laborious exegesis. Although differing, in some respects, 
from the view here taken, yet the general conclusions of that article, as to the 
vital distinctions between the Scriptural conceptions of Hades, Heaven, Hell, 
Unseen World, Grave, and state of the dead, are abundantly supported, and 
worthy of careful study and consideration. It is gratifying to see how thoroughly 
Dr. Craven avoids all those dangerous misrepresentations and perversions of the 
truth which Papal, Lutheran, Anglican, and Rationalistic interpretations have 
sought to fasten upon the Scriptures in connection with this subject, and which it 
is the purport of this paper in some measure to refute. Any difference between 
the positions of this paper and those of the Excursus of Dr. Craven, as to the 
locality of Hades and the time of what is called the “Descensus,” in the Creed, 
leaves untouched the main results of Dr. Craven’s Exegesis. Hardly worth 
notice is the theory of Dr. George Bartle, of Walton College, Liverpool, in his 
“Scripture Doctrine of Hades,” viz., that the Atonement of Christ was not effected 


on the Cross, but in Hades alone, by a pre-resurrection descent thereto, in order 
to suffer the “pains of death!” 
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Art. IIL—AN OPEN LETTER TO PROFESSOR TYN- 
DALL. 
By Rey. Jonn Laine, M.A. 
DUNDAS, Ont., Canada. 
Lo Professor Fohn Tyndall, LL.D., F.R.S.: 


SIR: The address delivered by you last summer, in Belfast, 
is an appeal through the British Scientific Association to the 
world. In it you have not confined yourself to subjects purely 
scientific, but have dealt with “debatable questions,” con- 
fessedly “ultra-experimental,’” and on these, plain men as well 
as scientists, are by you expected to form an opinion; you 
thus admit the right of one, who makes no pretension to scien- 
tific learning, to examine your speculations. This I venture to 
do. Let me assure you, however, I do so in no hostile spirit, 
for I have received both pleasure and profit from your interest- 
ing writings, and rejoice in your ability and success in present- 
ing to plain readers some of the most far-reaching and recon- 
dite truths of physical science. I hail you as a fellow-worker 
in the discovery and elucidation of truth. My only regret is, 
that one who seems desirous of finding the truth, should have 
failed to give moral and spiritual truths and their methods that 
patient and earnest consideration to which they are justly en- 
titled, and thus should be unable to share with Christians 
the joy and peace which the knowledge and love of God afford. 
Thus, sir, I am satisfied, and thus only can you find rest and 
satisfaction for the intellectual faculty, the want of which you 
so unmistakably declare. 

The properly scientific portions of your address I am quite 
incompetent to review. These have been examined by men 
competent for the task. Nor will I refer to your historical ex- 
position of the doctrine of atoms, further than to say, that, con- 
sidering the importance of the subject, the character of the 
writer, and the assemblage before which it was delivered, I con- 
sider it defective, partial, one-sided, and unsatisfactory. The 
correctness or falseness of that exposition in no way affects 
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the questions on which I am about to animadvert, and, there- 
fore, I may leave it to be dealt with by reviewers who have 
explored the writings of Greek poets and philosophers, are 
acquainted with the learning of Arabic savans, and have some 
knowledge of the subtleties of the school-men. 

The object of your paper, professedly, is to vindicate for 
science the unrestricted right of search, “as regards certain 
questions affecting religion,” and ‘freedom to discuss them.” 
And inasmuch as you think that “many of the religions of 
the world have been dangerous, nay, destructive to the dearest 
privileges of freemen, * * * and would, if they could, 
be again,” you essay to show the falseness of ordinary religious 
conceptions; you also wish to contribute your share in letting 
the world “ know the environment which, with or without our 
consent, is rapidly surrounding us, and in relation to which 
some readjustment on our part may be necessary,” so that an 
answer may be formed for those “inevitable fundamental 
questions” on which the unaided intellect of man has, during 
all the long past, been in vain exercised. ‘The problem of 
problems.” which you wish to have solved is “‘ How to yield 
the religious sentiment reasonable satisfaction,’ * * * to 
find some way of satisfying the understanding in its inexorable 
advance in the path of knowledge, and “ finding, consistently 
with the unquenchable claims of man’s emotional nature, which 
the understanding can never satisfy,a basis for natural phe- 
nomena apart from the intervention of Deity.” 

I cannot, sir, bring myself to believe that you seriously in- 
tend to charge true religion—that is, Christianity as delineated 
in the Scriptures—with hostility to freedom. In the light 
both of the teachings of scripture and the contendings to 
the death of Christian martyrs, the charge is utterly absurd, 
while any unprejudiced reader of history knows that free 
thought and scientific inquiry have found their widest scope 
under the sheltering care and fostering influences of Protest- 
ant Evangelical Christianity. Why thus malign your best 
friends, and alienate them from your cause? Why not dis- 
criminate between the prosecuting dogmatism of a supersti- 
tion which claims infallibility, and the opposition which some 
views advanced by speculative philosophers have encountered. 
in the shape of an appeal to each man’s consciousness, but 
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which concedes the right of private judgment? In bringing 
thus a sweeping charge against religion, without discrimination, 
you offend your best friends and do your cause an injury. So 
far, sir, from wishing to restrict the search of science or pre- 
vent the discussions of all questions it may raise, even those 
affecting religion, true Christians cheerfully take part in these 
discussions and try to help on the search., We only ask that 
the discussion shall not be all on one side, but that religion 
shall get a hearing as well as science. And, sir, it does seem 
passing strange, that, while Mr. Tyndall is permitted to “ dis- 
cuss these questions affecting religion’ from his stand-point as 
a physicist, and in the name “of physical science,” Dr. Watts 
should be denied the liberty of discussing these same questions 
from his stand-point as a theologian, and in the name of theo- 
logical science. Christians are not afraid to listen to scientists, 
even when they attack their religion. Are scientists afraid to 
listen to a theologian when he puts in “a plea for peace and 
co-operation between science and theology?” Afraid lest 
theological science be found too much for them? Or is this 
an attempt to stifle free thought in one direction, and silence 
any abler thinker who may believe in Christ? Sure we are 
that scientists cannot approve of such things, and on calm re- 
flection will regret, as we do, that the scientific association 
denied to theology the “unrestricted right of search’ on 
theological questions which affect science, and freedom ‘‘to 
discuss them,” before the same audience that hailed with ap- 
plause an attack upon religion, which can be shown to be as 
unfounded as it is covert and unjust. 

I thank you, sir, for your outspokenness as to the environ- 
ment “which you see surrounding this age, and calling for 
adjustment.” Christians have no fear on that account. We 
know that truth is one and harmonious in all its parts, that a 
truth of science cannot contradict, or, when properly under- 
stood, conflict with any other truth. Christians are not infalli- 
ble, and you must know how readily, before the advancing 
light of science and criticism, theologians have made the 
“necessary adjustments,” by modifying their interpretations 
of scripture and religious opinions on many points. In this 
respect they have gone as fast as true science warrants them. 
But you must also be aware, if you are at all candid, that after 
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all these adjustments have been made, not only is the Christian 
religion unaffected in any essential point, but it has been great- 
ly strengthened by these corrections; and, by reason of the 
labors and writings of its enemies, to-day shines with a lustre 
and wields a power unknown in former ages. Other adjust- 
ments may be necessary, and will be made as soon as truth 
calls for them, but Christians have not the least apprehension 
of being required to alter “ one jot or tittle” of their faith on 
“fundamental questions.” We are at rest, and with joyous 
expectation and liveliest interest await and hail every fresh dis- 
covery made by men of science; we love all truth and fear 
none, even though hostile hands may try to turn it against our 
blessed faith. Your “problem of problems” we have solved ; 
our ‘religious sentiment has reasonable satisfaction.” We 
have found a “ basis for natural phenomena;” a sufficient as well 
as efficient cause. The solution, however, is not by excluding 
God from all intervention in the world, but by including him 
-and referring all to him as the first cause. Nor can I see why 
the exclusion of Deity is demanded by you; certainly reason 
does not make the demand; nay, she calls aloud for God. And, 
sir, you may rest assured that you weary yourself in vain, as 
many have done before you, when you try to solve your prob- 
lem by leaving out a chief factor. 
In the treatment of your subject, you are quite aware that 
-you are assailing fondly cherished opinions, and are doing 
‘violence to the common sentiments of mankind; that it is “dan- 
werous ground over which you have led” your reader, when, 
with “clearness and thoroughness,” you propose to change 
the long received definition of matter, and, ‘abandoning 
all disguise, make the confession, * * * that you discern 
in matter the promise” (whatever that may mean in science) 
“and potency of every form and quality of life.’ You even 
adopt an apologetic strain when you “crave the gracious 
patience” of your reader “to the end,” till you explain your 
novel views so as to be able to say, ‘“ There is no very rank 
materialism here.”’ You seem conscious, that while you pro- 
fess ‘to cherish our noble Bible,” and at the same time labor 
to upset its first sentence, you are liable to the charge of 
“hypocrisy and insincerity,” and I add, in view of our exposi- 
tion, strange inconsistency. You will, therefore, be quite pre- 
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pared for it, if, when your views pass under examination, some 
plain and strong things should be said. I shall assume that 
in the proper spirit of wholesome controversy, you give me 
credit for the same love of truth and zeal for it, which you 
claim as impelling you in your attack upon religion, and will 
attribute any mistake or misrepresentation of your views, not 
to an unfair spirit but to an honest misconception of your 
meaning, 

first, then, I direct your attention to the question, Is matter 
created, or is it eternal, that is, without beginning? Does 
science prove that “God did not in the beginning create the 
heavens and the earth?” 

You admit that matter exists—you assert that its ultimate 
elements are atoms of inconceivable minuteness; that by the 


‘combination of these in the formation of molecules and their 


association, all forms, organic and inorganic, are produced; that 
life, sensation, and thought result from this interaction of 
atoms; but that they themselves are the “ foundation stones”’ 
of the material universe, “‘ which, amid the ceaseless changes of 
an immeasurable past, remain unbroken and unworn;” you 
attribute also to these atoms qualities, by virtue’ of which 
combinations are effected and movements produced. These 
qualities constitute force, which is indestructible, though 
capable of change of form. Further, these atoms, thus endowed 
with potential force, you recognize at the beginning, in a 
‘Primordial Fog;” you tell us that science knows nothing 
before them, and knows nothing of their creation. Elsewhere, 
you put it thus: “Science knows nothing of the origin or 
destiny of nature. * * * Who or what made and bestowed 
upon the ultimate particles of matter their wondrous power 
of varied interaction, science does not know. The mystery, 
though pushed back, remains unaltered.”—(/vragments of 


Science, page 415.) 


- Had you left the matter there, no Christian would have had 
reason to complain; for, as you state it, the whole amount of 
the teaching of science is, that science knows no creation and 
no creature, that is, pzysical science knows none. It reaches 
its utmost limit, when, by your boasted vorste/lung, it has de- 
scribed atoms in motion in “ cosmical mist.” 

This result of the scientific imagination may be true, or it 
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may be false. True or false, it does not affect the Christian 
belief of creation. Another question comes in—a question of 
fact—a question which science cannot answer—Whence came 
these atoms? Maxwell speaks of them “as prepared materials,” 
but who prepared them? Gassendi, you tell us, does the same, 
and Darwin has never denied creation. This is scientific 
caution and candor. But you do violence to science—you are 
tempted to close with Lucretius, when he affirms “that 
nature is seen to do all things spontaneously without the med- 
dling of the Gods.” Or with Bruno, who says, “matter is 
not that mere capacity which philosophers have pictured her 
to be, but the universal mother who brings forth all things as 
the fruit of her own womb.” 

Reason demands a cause for the atoms—a cause for their 
qualities—a cause for their first movement. This demand 
science cannot satisfy, for she knows no such cause; but she 
dares not say ‘‘there is no cause.” To do so is unscientific. 
To do so is atheism, thence atheism is unscientific. You have 
not committed yourself by saying in so many words, there is 
no cause, no God. Yet, from the way in which you leave the 
subject, the inference seems inevitable, that, in your opinion, 
the following is a possible, nay, probable answer: “ Matter had 
no beginning and no creator; hence, matter is eternal and self- 
existent ; and there is no God prior to matter or outside of it.” 
I gladly allow your disclaimer, “that it is not in hours of 
clearness and vigor that this doctrine commends itself to 
your mind, and that in the presence of stronger and healthier 
thoughts it even dissolves and disappears, as affording no 
solution of the mystery in which we dwell and of which we form 
a part.” I do not charge you with material atheism, but I 
appeal to you as a man of truth, honor, and scientific candor, 
was it fair to thrust in the face of mankind, backed with all 
the power and weight which your position gave you, and 
where reply was not permitted, a crude speculation, so un- 
scientific, and, to yourself, unsatisfactory, knowing its ten- 
dency to unsettle the mind, and produce discomfort and 
mischief, while it affords no solution of the mystery? You, 
sir, may not have yielded to the temptationtand adopted the 
creed of the fool, “who says in his heart, there is no God,” but 
you know how readily others rush into Zatheism, goaded by 
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guilty fear of retribution. You know, also, the historical 
fruits of atheism in anarchy, bloodshed, a carnival of lawless 
lust, and horrors untold. Others, sir, may slip and be lost in 
the gloomy abyss, to the brink of which you have led them, 
and on which you stand trembling as you peer into its im- 
penetrable shades, afraid to launch forth; but, if we may judge 
from the tenor of your address, regardless of what becomes of 
those who adopt your unscientific conclusion, that matter is 
all, and there is nothing besides, and follow out that dogma 
to its legitimate bitter issues. 

Secondly.—Let us look at the question of God’s Providence. 
Does the Deity exercise any influence in the universe? or, are 
all the changes which take place in the material world, includ- 
ing the phenomena of life, sensation, intelligence, and will, the 
result of mere force acting among the atoms of matter? 

You have not said, “ There is no God ;” nay, you seem to 
agree with Epicurus, “that the gods are eternal and immortal 
beings, whose blessedness excludes every thought of care or 
occupation of any kind.” Like him, you think “the idea of 
Divine power, properly purified, is an elevating one,” but that 
man’s “relation to the gods is subjective.” In short, that a 
deity is an “ethical requirement of human nature,” and noth- 
ing more; a something which is “fluent, and varies as we 
vary, being gross when we are gross, and becoming, as our 
capacities widen, more abstract and sublime.” Thus, you 
give us a God (or gods as the case may be, for both are equally 
unreal) that has no objective existence—that did not create the 
world, and does not interfere with mundane concerns. 

Is this, sir, the Deity of Science? Is this the result of its 
vaunted exact process of experiment and induction? Do 
scientific men adore such a God? Away with the baseless 
superstition! Whatever Mr. Tyndall may say, science dis- 
owns the imposture—SCIENCE knows no SUCH God. Sir, you 
have no evidence for the existence of such a being ; you cannot 
have. That such a God exists is an unscientific assumption, 
quite as opposed to science as atheism. To worship such a 
figment of imagination is cultured superstition; you, forsooth, 
set yourself forth with flourish of trumpets as the champion 
of free thought—science’s called apostle—to do away with 
“anthropomorphism,” and to set poor captives free from the 
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fetters of religious belief; and you present to them for their 
adoration a mere imaginary being, a shadow that passes over 
the mirror of the soul and abides not, and bid them worship! 
You take away their infinite, eternal, and unchangeable God, 
and give them instead a god afar off, but not nigh at hand; a 
god, everchanging and various as man’s views and moods; a 
god, whose existence cannot be known; a mere subjective 
ethical requirement, who exists for those that feel that ethical 
need, and for othersis not! Mighty achievement! Let man- 
kind shout Hosannah to this scientific saviour! Sir, I reject 
your religion as an imposture, a superstition, unfounded, un- 
scientific, false, for’ all practical purposes. Your god is no 
god, your religion a delusion, your epicureanism is atheism, 
and your worship an absurdity. 

But I have been carried in advance of my argument. Let 
us see if science ‘“‘ demands the radical extirpation”’ of Divine 
interposition, when it reveals the “ Reign of Law” in nature, 
and disproves the idea of “caprice’”’ in the operation: of 
nature’s laws. 

I grant you all phenomena occur in accordance with law. 
I acknowledge, also, that scientists have discovered some of 
nature’s laws, but not all of them. I will even, for the sake 
.of argument, concede the truth of the laws to which you 
refer, viz., evolution, variation, natural selection, and in- 
heritance. What, now, is the ultimate finding of science in 
accordance with these laws? What does she teach as regards 
the interposition of God in mundane events? 

A law of nature, you admit, is only the order in which 
phenomena occur. In stating a law, you simply state certain 
antecedents and certain consequents in their mutual relation. 
The fact of this order or relation of succession is all you 
know. When you have ascertained all the antecedents and all 
their consequents, you have ascertained the law. The law of 
evolution, then, is the fact that simpler forms preceded the 
more complex in close connection. The law of variation is 
the fact that change of environment is followed by variation 
in organisms. The law of natural selection is the fact that 
some organisms perished, while others survived in certain 
circumstances. The law of inheritance is the fact that the 
qualities of the parent reappears in the progeny. We have 
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here four important generalized facts, which have been occur- 
ring from time immemorial, although only formulated or known 
as laws yesterday. These generalized facts are nature’s laws, 
and, in accordance with them, the processes of nature move 
on. 

But science must now be interrogated as to another class of 
things which are not facts, but causes. Let us ask her whence 
came the first simple form? Science answers, “I do not know ; 
it was there as far back as I can see.” What produced a vari- 
ation in that form? “I cannot tell; I only know the variation 
occurred.” What destroyed the organisms which have per- 
ished? ‘They were unfit for their new environments.” What 
caused the change in environment? “I cannot tell; I only 
know there was a change.” By what power are qualities trans- 
mitted to progeny? “I know nothing of the powers, I only 
record the fact.’ Here, then, is the result. The cause which 
produced the first form is unknown; the cause of the compli- 
cation in the form is unknown; the cause of the variation is 
unknown; the cause of the inheritance is unknown. The facts 
and the order of succession between the occurrences are ascer- 
tained ; these are the laws of nature. As to the cause of these 
occurrences science modestly, but firmly and decisively, says, 
“T know nothing.” 

Now, sir, what do you tell us? That the eternal primordial 
atoms possess “ the potency of every change;”’ that the principle 
of every “ change isin matter; ” that while clashing against each 
other, the atoms and molecules follow an order fixed and 
necessary; that they are “self-moved and self-posited ;” that 
they first combine mechanically ; that their inorganic forms, by 
their own potency, adjust themselves to new environments and 
become living forms; that these living forms, by further adjust- 
ment, attain sensation, intelligence, power of will, morality, and 
religious sentiment. Of a truth. you are a leader of science, 
and are far in advance of your follower! She modestly says, I 
know nothing of causes; you presumptuously, rashly, unscientifi- 
cally, and irreverently assert: “ The cause / know, it is nature 
itself.” I descry in it the potency of every form “and quality 
of lifg.”” Science cautiously states the laws, but is dumb as to 
the principle. You fearlessly guess at the principle, and jauntily 
say, ‘it is in matter, of matter’s essence, and it is not God.” 
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No wonder, sir, that you fain would screen yourself by saying, 
“T feel bound to make a confession!” When doing violence to 
all scientific requirements, and recklessly giving utterance to 
unverified imaginings, you “prolong your vision across the 
boundary of experimental evidence,” and tell us with unblush- 
ing effrontery that you have yielded to the “temptation,” and 
in spite of evidence to the contrary, furnished by “the firmly 
granular character” of the albumen endowed with life, have 
“discerned the potency of every form and quality of life’’ in 
dead matter. Sir, your discovery is a delusion; you have dis- 
covered a lie. You cannot prove that power is in matter, still 
less can you-prove that the power is notin God. In prolonging 
your vision you have violated the rules of inductive science, 
and your assertion is baseless. This, sir, is not science. This 
‘is not to follow evidence, and to stop when it stops. You in- 
dulge in mere assumptions and hypotheses, and in the name of 
science I protest. As aman of science you were in no wise 
bound to make any such humiliating confession. 
We reject, then, your conclusion that God is not present in 
and with his world, and that material changes take place apart 
from the outpouring of his power. Science tells us clearly that 
there is a power by which all changes, whether secular or sud- 
den, are effected, but she dare not say that power is in matter, 
for she knows not where it resides. When you change the 
definition of matter in order to assert a potency therein, and to 
do away with a living Power, you “cross the boundaries of 
science,” and enter the delusive territory of mere speculation 
and unscientific conjecture. Your attempt to exclude God, on 
your own showing, is unscientific, and assuredly it is unsuccess- 
ful, 
Space, sir, will not allow of other considerations, which are 
suggested by your idea of law,as excluding the doctrine of Final 
Cause, on which rests the theistic argument, from skillful con- 
trivance to an intelligent designer. Still, I will try to show 
how absurd the doctrine you set forth appears to most plain 
men. Take, then, the exquisite organ of sight, the eye. Its 
production from “tactual sense”? by the action of light “ina 
Sak disturbance of chemical processes,” you try to depict. 
“This action,” you tell us, “ becomes localized ina few pigment 
cells, more sensitive to light than the surrounding tissue. The 
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eye is here incipient. Then a kind of anticipatory touch” of 
closely adjacent objects, is sight—‘ A bulging out of the epi- 
dermis supervenes. A lens is incipient, and through the operation 
of infinite adjustment (szc) at length reaches the perfection that 
it displays in the hawk and eagle.” 

Here, as before, you state a number of facts in order (which, 
for the sake of argument, we may allow), and impose upon 
yourself, and try to impose upon your reader, the belief that 
you have shown the cause for these facts. If now we ask the 
cause, you will doubtless say, ‘‘ Matter’sinnate potency.” What, 
then, is this matter? You reply—‘ Its real nature we can 
never know.” That is, you give us no ¢vwe cause for one part 
of the tissue being more sensitive to light than another; none 
for your infinite series of adjustments or their so-called opera- 
tions ; none for the bulging out or the forming of a lens or 
an iris. These are facts, you say, and they occurred in accord- 
ance with fixed laws controlling the order of action among the 
molecules. While of the zature of these molecules, you say, 
you never can know anything, you, at the same time, assert 
that an innate potency belongs to them, in which the eye 
was produced without any design or contrivance for that end, 
solely through the fortuitous concourse of atoms. 

To say no more about this palpable inconsistency, let us take 
a telescope. It has its tubes and lenses like the eye; its local 
distances and inverted images. It also has its nice arrange- 
ments for adjusting the various parts so as to produce a perfect 
image on the retina, according to the laws of optics. It has 
an iris, too, which, by marvellous adjustments, secures the in- 
crease, dimunition, and exclusion of light, as may be required. 
Further, it, too, has attained its present comparative perfection 
through continuous improvements on the original clumsy glass. 
The telescope is an eye for all the purposes of our argument, 
and we know how it has been made. Now, sir, like the eagle’s 
eye, it is the result of the combination of your atoms. The 
molecules came into the form of a telescope according to the 
fixed laws of matter. There was no “caprice”’ in its produc- 
tion. Will you, sir, tell us that the skillful operations which 
have produced the telescope, are purely and solely the adjust- 
ments of “self-moved and self-posited atoms?” That it had 
no maker ab extra 2? That there was no contrivance in the 
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arrangement of the molecules, but that the atoms dashed thus 
together without the intervention of a designing cause? You 
cannot do so. But, perhaps, you will say that the constructive 
genius of the designer, and the skill of the maker, were the 
result of self-moved and self-posited atoms, and therefore the 
telescope, as a whole, is the result of an undesigned clash of 
atoms, of a blind, unintelligent potency, which was eternally in 
the matter, just as you have told us that the “formless fog” 
of primordial atoms contained potentially “the sadness” and 
“the thought ” of which you were anxious, as you mused upon 
the weathered point of the Matterhorn in the year of grace 


1868. 
But, sir, this would be an evasion of the point at issue. 


Looking at the optical instrument, was there a constructive 
genius and skillful mechanism concerned in its making? Yes, 
must be the reply, we kvow there was. Were the constructive 
genius and mechanician potencies residing in the atoms which 
constitute the telescope, or powers distinct from and outside 
of these molecules? The latter alternative must be the 
answer. Had the astronomer any design or contrivance in his 
operations? Unquestionably, you reply. Wasa conscious, in- 
telligent creative effort put forth by the maker? Again, yes. 
Did that design and conscious effort result from the interaction 
of the molecules whzch constitute the telescope? or were they 
something outside of these atoms? Undoubtedly, the latter. 
Let us, then, sum up. You admit in the case of the telescope- 
making, that there is a constructive and skillful power distinct 
from the potency of the atoms constructing the instrument, 
and outside of them; that the power formed a design, accord- 
ing to which he operated; and put forth a conscious, intelligent, 
creative effort in accordance with that design; and that the 
design and effort were something outside of the interaction of 
the molecules which constitute the instrument. In short, you 
admit that the telescope has as its cause a power—conscious, in- 
telligent, active, designing; without whom the atoms did not 
clash together in fortuitous order to form that ingenious in- 
strument. This we know by EXPERIENCE. 

And, sir, when you and I £now this about man’s handiwork, 
can you seriously propose to mock my common-sense by ask- 
ing me to believe that the infinitely superior, more perfect 
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organ, the eye—with its matchless contrivances and unerring 
adjustments—had no analogous cause? No maker that formed 
it after a wise design? but that the atoms of which it consists 
moved and posited themselves by chance in accordance with 
fixed laws? Ask me, sir, to disbelieve my consciousness, and 
believe that 7 never design or put forth.an effort which deter- 
mines the order of physical phenomena, and what answer should 
I give? Tell me that the letters in which your address is 
printed fell into that order without a designing cause in both 
author and printer? Sir, I cannot believe it. I cannot believe 
that the eye had no contriving maker or intelligent cause; 
still less can I believe that the beautiful cosmos which science 
reveals to my astonished view, with its manifest contrivances 
and endless interdependencies, is the result of a blind potency, 
residing in the atoms of which you say it is composed. To be- 
lieve as you suggest would be not only unscientific, as assent- 
ing to a thing unproved, but would be contrary to all analo- 
gical reasoning and preposterously absurd. _Common-sense 
requires for the orderly universe,so replete with evidences of 
design, a designing cause, outside of the atoms on which he 
operates. 

I will not dwell longer on your strange speculations as to the 
origination of life, sensation, intelligence, and emotion, without 
a cause outside of matter. We believe with you, although in 
another sense, perhaps, ‘“ Out of nothing, nothing comes,” life 
is something, and so is reason and will. We cannot believe 
that they came out of nothing; that life came out of death 
without a life-giving cause ; and that out of senseless, unintel- 
ligent, unemotional atoms, sense, reason, and affection came 
out without the intervention of a cause equal to the effect. 
Dead atoms in a primordial fog is not such a cause. But, sir, 
give us, as a Cause, a power—intelligent, self-conscious, design- 
ing, moral,—and allow his intervention, and I care not how 
slow the process, how infinite the number of stages in the 
progression, how secular the periods of evolution, how stable 
and fixed the laws, I shall readily accept all the teachings of 
science, which will only enlarge my conceptions of that God. 

Thirdly. We come now to a third of the “debatable ques- 
tions,” as you are pleased to term them. Is there in man a 
spirit, distinct from matter? Or is matter all of us? Does 
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science prove that when the material body is decomposed, the 
spirit ceases to exist; or is the belief that there is an immortal 
spirit consistent with the teachings of science? 

The belief in a spiritual nature in man—a soul; in a here- 
after, a judgment to come, and rewards and punishments after 
death, has had in all ages a powerful influence upon men. Is 
that belief unfounded and false? Is it, as you would have us 
believe, a mere superstition, which the light of science must 
dispel wherever it shines ? 

I have carefully noted your concessions such as these, ‘* You 
cannot satisfy the human understanding in its demand for logi- 
cal continuity between molecular processes and the phenom- 
ena of consciousness. This is the work on which materialism 
must inevitably split whenever it pretends to be a complete 
philosophy of life. We can trace the development of a nerv- 
ous system and correlate with it the parallel phenomena of 
sensation and thought. We see with undoubting certainty that 
they go hand in hand. But we try to soar ina vacuum, the 
moment we seek to comprehend the connection between them 
*  * * There is no fusion possible between the two classes 
of facts; no motor energy in the intellect of man to carry it 
without logical rupture from the one to the other.” 

These concessions are valuable, as evidence that you cannot 
intellectually apprehend spiritual processes. They also show 
that in uttering your further speculations, you do so with the 
full consciousness of their unwarrantable assumptions. Had 
you, as a true disciple of physical science, simply acknowledged 
the two classes of facts, and then confined your remarks to 
the modifications of matter, which alone is the subject of 
physical science, without attempting to account for sensation 
or thought, it had been well. Your conclusions then could have 
been tested only by experiment and observation, and thus con- 
firmed or refuted. This Mr. Huxley does. When investigat- 
ing questions cognate to those you discuss, he says, “ Why, in 
fact, may it not be that the whole of man’s physical actions are 
mechanical, his mind living apart, like one of the gods of 
Epicurus, but, unlike them, occasionally interfering by means of 
his volition?” Instead of this, however, you are pleased ta 
go beyond and deny the existence of a living mind apart, and 
to assert that volition is a physical fact, to be accounted for, 
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like all other phenomena, by the potency of primordial atoms. 
Speaking of Epicurus, you say approvingly, “ One main object 
of Epicurus was to free the world from superstition and the 
fear of death. Death he treated with indifference. It merely 
robs us of sensation. As long as we are, death is not; and 
when death 1s, we are not.” Again, “I once had the discharge of a 
Leyden battery passed unexpectedly through me. I felt nothing, 
but was simply dotted out of conscious existence for a sensible 
interval. Where was my true self during that interval? * * 
Where is the man himself during the period of insensi- 
bility?’ Yet, again, you tell us that these themes “ will be 
handled by the loftiest minds ages after you and I, like streaks 
of morning cloud, shall have melted into the infinite azure of 
the past.” 

Now, sir, if you did not intend to deny the immortality of the 
spirit of man and to teach that death is the end of us, you have 
been most unfortunate in your use of language. All your 
reasoning, however, seems to go in that direction, and I doubt 
not you mean what you say. Let us now examine your doc- 
trine. You admit that I exist, but assert that I exist only 
when conscious, and no longer. What am I then? What is 
this Ego? Evidently an animal organism with a nervous sys- 
tem, which is “ correlated to certain states of consciousness.” 
Of the existence of the material organism and nervous system, 
you have not, like Berkeley, any doubt or question. They, you 
know, exist ; and they exist, whether the state correlated with 
them be one of consciousness or unconsciousness. Mr. Tyn- 
dall’s organism and nervous system continued to exist when 
you “ were blotted out of conscious existence’ by the Leyden 
jar, and your ¢rue self disappeared—was not. Well, then, do 
I exist, does the Ego exist, when there is no state of conscious- 
ness? No, youreply. So Mr. Tyndall ceased to exist and 
came again into existence after his blotting out! The veritable 
true self was not and is again! And the French soldier of whom 
Mr. Huxley tells us, ceases to exist “ for a day or two in each 
month, * * when he passes into an abnormal life * * 
in which he is not conscious of anything whatever,’ and yet 
in that state “he is an inveterate thief!’’ 1 begin to exist 
“and cease to exist as often asa state of consciousness or un- 

consciousness is correlated with my nervous system, and I am 
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the same man still! The atoms which constitute my nervous 
system all change, and my states of consciousness are corre- 
lated with new atoms every day, but still Iam the same being, 
existing and ceasing to exist as consciousness comes and goes 
for three-score years and ten; and yet Iam nota being! What 
man blessed with common-sense will believe such nonsense and 
call it science. 

I do not overlook your solution of this difficulty. “To man as 
we know him matter is necessary to consciousness, but the mat- 
ter of any period may be all changed, while consciousness ex- 
hibits no solution of continuity. Like changing sentinels, the 
oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon that depart seem to whisper thetr 
secret to their comrades that arrive, and thus while the non- 
ego shifts, the Ego remains intact.” (fragments of Sctence 
page 414). I do not overlook this statement, and I acknowl- 
edge that it is fine writing, but as science it is preposterous, 
unsatisfactory to the last degree. I admit what you say of 
man as we know him, but what of men after death, as we do 
not know him? Can science tell us whether matter is neces- 
sary to consciousness then? Or can she say whether there is 
consciousness then? You admit that she cannot tell, for she 
knows nothing about wt. Therefore, when you venture an opin- 
ion you are untrue to science, and add to her testimony your 
own fancies. Physical science says nothing about the con- 
tinued existence of the Ego, or the continuity of conscious- 
ness, these are questions out of its range. Your idea of whis- 
pering sentinels is a pretty conceit, a beautiful poetic concep- 
tion, to which as such I have no objection, but it is not science. 
But, sir, have you verified the whisper of the oxygen atom as 
it told its tale to its succeeding comrade? No, it is only a 
“seem” to whisper, an illustration; not even a presentation of 
the “ vorstellung.” 

And you, a man of the experimental sciences, deliberately 
ask me in the name of science to deny my spiritual existence, 
to ignore my intuition of consciousness, and to disbelieve my 
immortality, solely on the authority of a poetic fancy of seém- 
ing whispers among interacting atoms! No, sir, you may 
dream away, but serious men will believe allthe same in the 
reality of the Ego which is not matter, though, as we now exist, 
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correlated to it: which is the subject of sensation and thought, 
and which remains ove and the same, while your atoms fly 
hither and thither, relieve each other’s periodic watch and 
change the non-ego continually; nor will they by your sophistry 
be cozened out of their intuitions and blessed hopes of immor- 
tality. 

But, sir, you, physicist as you are, a materialist that scouts 
Idealism, have your metaphysical system, such as it is—you 
cannot do without metaphysics. There is something beyond 
physical nature, and whether you will or no, like other think- 
ing men, you must recognize that xot-physical something. 
Accordingly we find you speaking of “intuitions, sentiments, 
emotions, passions, deep-set feelings, an elemental bias of man’s 
nature,” which the senses cannot know, which “ are as old as 
the understanding, and have claims as ancient and valid,” and 
which you fancy Mr. Spencer has shown to be “ the result of 
the play between organism and environment, during cosmic 
ranges of time;” that is, to have had a material origin, I pre- 
sume; though really a plain man need not be ashamed to 
acknowledge that such fine writing is beyond him. Let us then 
examine your metaphysics. You start with a simple recogni- 
tion of “ states of consciousness.’ These you divide into sensa- 
tions and emotions; the former apprehended by the intellect, 
the latter not cognizable by the intellect, but felt “facts of 
consciousness over and above man’s understanding ’’—senti- 
ments. Then you introduce the Zgo, or conscious being, that 
uses the intellect and is the substratum of the sentiments—the 
/ that thinks and feels. Next Mr. Spencer tells us that these 
“states of consciousness are mere symbols.” When interpreted 
they reveal to us, with undoubting certainty, “an outside entity 
which produces them and determines the order of their succes- 
sion, but the real nature of this entity we can never know.” 
The entity, outside of the Ego, suggested to it by sensation— 
2. e. through the senses, is the external world, or matter, as man- 
ifested in sensuous phenomena. Its existence is tntuttively 
inferred by the Ego interpreting our sensations; but the Ego is 
conscious only of the phenomenon, and “ knows nothing of the 
real nature” of this material, sensuous, external world. This 
matter is known to us only as the producer and modifier of our 
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sensations. All we know is “an organism with a nervous 
system on which” the image and superscription of the “ex- 
ternal world is stamped as states of consciousness ; but that ex- 
ternal world is not what consciousness represents it to be.” 
(Query, as we pass: Are not the organism and nervous sys- 
tem also part of the external world ?) 

The sum, then, of your philosophy is, a conscious Ego, the 
subject of the sensation—“ I feel ”’—sensatzons which are merely 
suggestive symbols. A xon-ego intuitively suggested by the 
sensations to the Ego. This non-ego is the external, sensuous 
world. This external world, by its activities, modifies the sym- 
bols—z. ¢., changes the sensations. The Ego is conscious of 
these changes. This much, and no more, we know; but of the 
“real nature”’ of the Ego, or of the external, sensuous, mate- 
rial world, or of its modifying activities, we know nothing. 

Weare now ready for another step. The states of conscious- 
ness are said to be two-fold, sensations and emotions. We 
have seen how you deal with the former, let us in like manner 
deal with emotions. The £go is conscious of an emotion. It is 
a symbol suggesting something—a non-ego—which by its activ- 
ities modifies the symbols—~z. e., the emotions. This non-ego 
is not the sensuous, material world. It is a super-sensuous en- 
tity, a being which the senses cannot apprehend in sensation. 
Not matter, but sfzrzt. Our knowledge of this spiritual 
entity is equally certain with our knowledge of the material 
entity. Both are non-ego, both are intuitively inferred by 
the Ego interpreting their symbols; both as to their real nature 
are unknown, both are suggested by phenomena of which the 
Ego is conscious. The one is sensuous and material, the other 
super-sensuous and spiritual. We have a non-ego which is 
matter, and a non-ego which is spirit. 

Thus your own metaphysical philosophy demonstrates, first, 
the existence of a conscious Ego, which is not matter, but out- 
side of it. This is the spzrzt in man. Secondly, the existence 
of a non-ego, which is not matter. This is the spi77¢ which we 
call God. The existence of both is as undoubtedly certain as 
the existence of matter, certified by the same process. Thus 
on your own showing science does not disprove, but postulates 
the existence of a spirit distinct from matter. A spirit in man 
and a spirit—God. ) 
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But, sir, you acknowledge elsewhere this duality of the non- 
ego, and try to explain it by saying, “ They are two opposite 
faces of the self-same mystery.”” That is, matter is spirit and 
spirit is matter, the same being only looked at from opposite 
sides. This is a bare assertion of yours, unsupported by a 
tittle of evidence, and not in accordance with our intuitions. 
You yourself have admitted that “the real nature of the out- 
side entity (matter) “can never be known.” And yet you set 
‘forth as a truth of science an affirmation which it is zzpossidle 
to know or to verify. Is this consistency? Is it scientific 
caution ? 

When you tell us of a “ Power absolutely inscrutable to the 
intellect of man,” you speak of a being in whom we believe 
most firmly—a being outside of ourselves whom we adore. 
But when you dare to say, “That power is only matter,” I 
charge you with an unproved assertion and I regret your 
dictum, because it is not confirmed by my consciousness and 
religious sentiments. Quite as resolutely do I reject your 
other dictum that the Ego is only matter, for that also my con- 
sciousness contradicts. As to the continued existence of my 
true self, from childhood to the present day, I cannot have a 
doubt, although states of unconsciousness may have at times 
supervened. I am sure I never yet ceased to exist. My belief 
in immortality also is a “deep-set feeling” of natural’ in- 
tuition, strengthened by revealed teaching. I have no reason 
from science to give up that belief, nor can science disprove its. 
truth. For as she knzows nothing but “the world as it is,” and 
only zzfers the existence of a spirit now, it is impossible for 
her to say, that in a world which is not now, a spirit does not 
exist. Hence, as science postulates, but does not prove, the 
existence of a spirit in man, so she does not by her investiga- 
tions and discoveries disprove the immortality of that spirit ; 
and we conclude that the belief in immortality is not incon- 
sistent with the teachings of science. 

‘You further speak of a power “whose garment is seen in 
the visible universe,” of a cosmical life, in which the 
phenomena both’ of nature and mind have their unsearch- 
able roots.” In that Power I believe. “He covereth himself 
with light as with a garment, and stretcheth out the heavens 
like a curtain.” “In him we live, and move, and have our 
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being.” I believe most firmly in that all-providing, all-active, 
living, life-giving Power. It is only when you most unscienti- 
fically assert that, decause by the methods of physical science 
you cannot ascertain that that power is distinct from matter, 
therefore you “may cross the boundary” of experimental 
science, and conclude that he is one and the same as matter, 
only an opposite face of the mystery, and that there is noth- 
ing but matter and space—it is only then that I solemnly 
dissent from your unfounded assertion—an assertion which 
alike transgresses the rules of logic, contradicts the intuitions 
of my nature, and shocks “that deep-set feeling of religious 
sentiment which has an immovable basis in the emotional 
nature of man,” that force, if you will, “ which it is in vain to 
oppose with a view to its extirpation.” And here let me add, 
that it does seem strange that you should be so complimentary 
to this religious sentiment, and yet allow it no weight what- 
ever in your speculations, but treat it a superstition which 
must disappear in the clear dry light of science. 

We have thus examined together three of the “ Halatanle 
questions,” on which, in your address, you so painfully touched. 
I do not shrink from discussing them, nor will any Christian 
_ man; nay, we wish to see them discussed. Asa conclusion I 
thin it has been shown: 

. That science does not teach the eternity or self setevenee 
ne Cony but leaves the question unsolved and unsolvable 
by experimental inquiry ; also, that science does not disprove 
creation, or show a belief in a Creator to be inconsistent with 
the truths of experimental science. 

2. That science does not prove that atoms are eeneed 
and self-posited, or that matter has the potency and principle 
of any change in itself, but leaves the question as to the 
cause of motion and change unsolved and unsolvable ; also, 
that as experience proves that in known results there are con- 
trivance and design, so from analogy we may infer a final cause 
for the universe. Hence, science does not disprove the 
providence of God, or the interposition of deity in mundane 
concerns. A 

3. That science does not disprove the existence of a spirit- 
ual being distinct from matter, and outside of the external, 
sensuous, material world. On the contrary, that we are in- 
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tuitively led to believe in our own true self and its continued 
existence, while our material organism continues not; and to 
believe in a power which is not matter, but which actively 
modifies matter. Hence, science does not disprove the im- 
mortality of the spirit of man, or show that death is the 
extinction of being. 

These conclusions we have reached in perfect accordance 
with all that on your own showing science has proved. Your 
assertions and implications, that there is no Creator ; no pewer 
outside of matter by which changes in the external world are 
effected ; no spirit of man distinct from his organism; though 
at present correlated to it, which may be immortal and survive 
the decomposition of the body, I utterly reject. They are 
mere assertions, baseless speculations, wild conjectures, which 
go beyond the evidence of experience. They, as you yourself 
admit, leaves the intellect as well as the heart unsatisfied, and 
afford no solution of the mystery of our being, and no com- 
fort or hope for the deep yearnings of the soul. Your specula- 
tion is as disappointing to the mind as sickening to the heart 
ef earnest men. 

Now, sir, I ask you ina spirit of friendliness, even if severe, 
why did you thus attack our religion? You know that men 
are made better by the religion of Jesus, and that the extinc- 
tion of it would be ruin to the world. You know that true 
religion has never cast one rock of offence in your way, and 
that her ministers in all lands have done science the highest 
service. Why then seek to bring calamity on mankind ? 
Why seek to wound and destroy your best friend? I would 
remonstrate with you, also, for the unfairness of your attack. 
You plume yourself on being one of those “ who have escaped 
from religions in the high and dry light of the understanding;”’ 
and you deride it; nay, you misrepresent it, in order to find 
a butt for your derision, “but, in so doing,” I cannot help 
feeling that you must be aware ‘“ you deride accidents, and fail 


to touch its immovable basis.’”’ You say “Science claims 
unrestricted search; the ground which these questions cover is 
scientific ground.” So say I. But, sir, not the exclusive 


ground of physical science; it may not warn all others off as 
intruders. A super-conscious science must be allowed; a 
moral experimental induction must be practised; historical 
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facts must have due weight; theological science must have a 
fair hearing. Let us bring a// science to bear on these ques- 
tions, and ask light from all sources for these highest and in- 
finitely important concerns. It is preposterous folly to attempt 
to solve them solely by the rush-light of physical science, and 
arrogant assumption to claim for scientists the sole right to 
speak authoritatively on them. Let us, sir, work together; 
let earnest men in every department.so place their feeble lights, 
that, as if reflected from one of your mirrors, all the rays may 
centre in one focus, and blending together give the strongest 
light that man’s nature can produce, in which we may examine 
this deepest of problems and darkest of mysteries. | 

Let me remind you of a fact, which probably you have heard 
before, although evidently it has made less impression upon 
you than the facts of Epicurus’ teaching. More than eighteen 
hundred years ago a man of great learning met with the Epi- 
cureans and Stoics in the agora at Athens. They were the scien- 
tists of that day, the materialists and fatalists of the age, and 
like you they said they were not Atheists, and approved of the 
worship of an unknown God. Thislearned Hellenist was taken 
to Mars’ Hill, that the wise men might judge of the new doc- 
trine which he was promulgating. He there in substance told 
his audience: (1) That the unknown God made the world and 
all things therein. (2) That he giveth to all life and breath 
and all things. (3) That the godhead is not like gold or 
silver, etc., but that we are his offspring is to be known from our 
consciousness. (4) That this God commands repentance, and 
has appointed a day in which he shall judge the world. (5) 
And to give assurance thereof he has raised Jesus from the 
dead. You will not be surprised to learn that when Paul spake 
of the resurrection some mocked, for you do the same. Never- 
theless, some believed, and Dionysius, the Areopagite, was 
among the number. 

Now, sir, we meet your arguments with just these state- 
ments, which are eighteen hundred years old. When you de- 
mand that “ full weight be given to nature’s protest” against 
the resurrection, because it is a miracle, before we give our as- 
sent to it asa fact (in which you are perfectly right), we demand 
in turn that full weight be given to the historical evidence on 
which it claims our assent, because it isa fact. “A knowledge 
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of nature’ and the exact sciences is not “the one thing need- 
ful” for investigating this question. There is required also a 
knowledge of the human mind and some acquaintance with 
probable evidence. If a man comes to this inquiry without the 
latter, he’is as unfit for the work as a juryman would be who 
insisted upon deciding a question of fact by the rules of arith- 
metic; even more unfit than the man who has no knowledge of 
science. Sucha person, though the first scientist living, would, 
for the purposes of this inquiry, be as much “a noble savage, 
and nothing more,” as was Dionysius and the other educated 
men of Greece and Rome who embraced Christianity. An edu- 
cation exclusively scientific is truly defective, and tends to lead 
the mind astray. A mere scientist is just as fallible as a jurist 
or a metaphysician, and, in judging of matter of fact, much 
more so. 

Further, in view of your ridiculous misrepresentations of re- 
ligion, I wish you to understand that Christians know only. 
one true religion, as there is only one God. It is the same in 
all ages, as its God is unchangeable. It consists in knowing, 
loving, and serving the true God. It requires the intellect, the 
affections, and the will to be engaged. This knowledge of God 
is within the reach of every reasonable being. “ For the invis- 
ible things of Him from the creation of a cosmos, being appre- 
hended by the intellect by means of the works, are clearly seen, 
and his essentially enduring (without sensible species) power 
and Godhead, so that man may be without excuse’’—(Rom. i: 
20). This xatural religion, then, Christianity assumes, and re- 
quires the reverence and homage due to the God thus appre- 
hended in nature. But it goes further, and assumes the exist- 
ence of sin or moral evil; and in so far as Christianity goes 
beyond natural religion, it is the revelation of God in saving 
men from sin. It professes to be a remedial interpretation of 
“God, who is love, to save man from the effects of sin. This 
claim I do not now care to establish, I merely refer to it, in 
order to let you see, that if you wish to treat distinctions fairly, 
-you must not overlook this feature in the alleged revelation of 
God, and ought to give it due weight. That such a revelation 
“of God has been made we next propose to prove by an appeal 
to facts. Christianity rests on facts, and we cheerfully assume 
the onus probandi. We do not ‘ask any one to believe these 
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facts unless the proof is sufficient. We do not claim authority,. 
but appeal to each man’s private judgment. If the fundamen- 
tal facts of revelation cannot be proved, our religion cannot be 
established. In particular, “if Christ be not risen, then is our 
preaching vain, and our faith also vain.” To the examination 
of the evidence on which the fact rests we confidently challenge 
you. Decide for yourself. Did Jesus rise from the dead ? 
Examine the evidence as recorded in Scripture. If it satisfies, 
you then believe it. Do not go to the examination, saying, I 
will look at the evidence, but / know 72¢ CANNOT 0e a fact. 

Such a prepossession makes it impossible for you to believe, 
and would leave you unconvinced if you yourself saw a dead 
man rising out of the grave. If, having candidly weighed the 
evidence, you still say Jesus did not rise, but his body was in 
some way disposed of, there is, then, I fear, no hope of con- 
vincing you of the truth of Christianity. But if the result of 
your examination should be that, convinced of the conclusive- 
ness of the evidence in favor of the fact on the one hand, and 
pressed by the apparent impossibility of science on the other, 
you are unable to give your assent to the fact as true, I 
simply ask you how in scientific inquiries you decide when a 
stubborn fact is opposed to some law you have previously 
ascertained? Which must yield, the fact or the law? You 
know that you are bound to modify your law so as to embrace the 
fact. I ask no more in the result proposed. Modify your 
law of nature, which says the dead cannot rise, by adding, ex- 
cept in certain cases, of which we have one instance in. the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, when he wwas 
revealed to make an end of sin. - 

One thing more sir, and I close. You make a great deal of 
a “tested experience.’ Even in spiritual matters you think 
that this is the only ground for scientific knowledge. I re-. 
member your proposal to put the efficacy of prayer to the 
test. Doubtless, you now see clearly the egregious confusion 
of thought which that proposal implied, and are convinced of 
its worthlessness as a scientific experiment. Christians saw 
that at once, and knew it was aside from the question. But, 
sir, there is a practicable test of which you can avail yourself, 
and if you try it, 1 am confident you will find out the truth. 
The God, whom, alas! you do not know, but whose existence 
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you will not deny, has said: “If any of you lack wisdom, let 
him ask of God, that giveth to all men liberally and up- 
braideth not, and it shall be given him.” Now, sir, this God 
loves you, and waits to reveal himself to you in mercy, not- 
withstanding all your treatment of him. Put him to the test 
—prove him. You sincerely and earnestly wish to know the 
truth, ask him to show it to you; pray then, if he exists, to 
show you himself. Stretch out your feeble hands in the dark- 
ness to feel after him, lift up your voice in the awful silence 
and cry after him. If, when you have done this with honest 
heart, God does not answer, then you may excuse your unbe- 
lief. But, sir, until that agonizing prayer has been wrung 
from your doubting breast, as a man of science you are tn- 
excusable, for you have left one method of testing truth un- 
tried. 

You will not, sir, melt away in the azure of the past, 
like a streak of morning cloud. You will exist forever. 
Whether you believe it or not, you will stand before the 
bar of God for judgment. You will find, when the near 
approach of death gives tension and clearness and vigor to 
the mind, and produces strong and healthy thought; when 
the religious sentiment, which has its immovable basis in your 
very nature, but is now weakened by not being allowed free 
exercise, becomes intensified—an irresistible force that will stir 
the depths of your being—you will find in that hour that 
your recent speculations can afford no’comfort or support ; 
and as you gaze with sickening uncertainty and fear into the 
mystery before you, and hear no voice in the dark valley, and 
feel no hand to uphold you as this sensuous world fades from 
your view, and your feet find no rock on which to rest, may 
you even then by faith lay hold on the living God, and trust 
his Son Jesus Christ, who is the Resurrection and the 
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Art. III.—CALVIN’S LIFE AND LABORS. 
By Pure Scuarr, D.D., Union Theological Seminary. 


Joannis Canvint Opera gue supersunt omnia, ed. G. Baum, E. Cunits, E. 
Reuss, theologt Argentoratenses.—Brunsvige, 1863 sqq. (in the Cor. Reform). 
So far (1875) 13 vols. 4to. 

CALVIN is one of those men who improve upon acquaintance. 
The more we know of him, the more we must admire and 
esteem him, as one of the most extraordinary men that ever 
lived. Luther was long as familiar to Protestants as a house- 
hold word when Calvin was a comparative stranger. It is only 
within the last twenty or thirty years that his person and 
works have been fully revealed to the world. Henry, Stahelin, 
Bungener, Kampschulte (a liberal Roman Catholic), and Guizot 
have written his life from a careful study of the sources. Jules 
Bonnet, Crottet, and Herminjard have brought to light his 
vast Latin and French correspondence from the archives of 
‘Geneva, Berne, Zurich, Basle, Strasburg, Gotha, and Paris. And 
now we have twelve volumes of what will be, when finished, 
by far the most complete and critical edition of his works, in- 
cluding the letters. But it is not yet more than half finished. 

This invaluable edition was begun in 1863 by the Strasburg 
professors, William Baum, Edward Cunitz, and Edward Reuss, 
in connection with the Corpus Reformatorum, whose preceding 
28 volumes are devoted to the works of Melanchthon, edited 
by Bretschneider and Bindseil. The Corpus Reformatorum is 
a colossal literary undertaking, which will ultimately embrace 
all the Reformers, and be scarcely inferior, in extent and im- 
portance, to the great Roman Catholic collections of the 
works of the fathers. The immense editorial labor could not 
have fallen into better hands. Calvin himself spent three of 
the most important and fruitful years of his life in Strasburg, 
the connecting link between France and Germany. The editors 
are perfectly familiar with the history of the Reformation, 
equally at home in French and German literature, and honest 
critical scholars. They belong, indeed, rather to the modern 
liberal school of theology, especially Reuss, who is best known 
among us (by his History of Theology in the Apostolic A ge, and 
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his Critical Introduction to the New Testament), but this fact 
insures doctrinal impartiality, and does not interfere with their 
scholarly appreciation of Calvin, whom they justly call the 
prince and standard-bearer among Protestant theologians.* 

Having had occasion recently to study again, with consider- 
able care, the most recent biographies of Calvin, and his works, 
as brought out in this edition with ample critical Prolegomena, 
I propose to condense some of the results of my reading in 
this article. 

CALVIN'S LIFE. 


After the death of Zwingli and the treaty of Cappel (1531), 
the progress of the Reformation was checked in German Switz- 
erland, but only to make a more important conquest in French 
Switzerland, and from thence with the course of empire to move 
westward to France, Holland, beyond’ the Channel, and be- 
yond the seas. 

The supremacy passed from Zurich to Geneva. Providence 
had silently prepared the person and the place. The “ little 
corner’’ on the borders of Switzerland and France, known since 
the days of Julius Cesar, was predestinated, by its location and 
preceding history, for a great international mission, and has 
nobly fulfilled it, not only in the period of the Reformation of 
the Church, but also in the nineteenth century on the field of 
international law and peaceful arbitration. After varying for- 
tunes, Geneva became an independent asylum of civil and re- 
ligious freedom, and furnished the best base of operation for 
John Calvin, who, though a Frenchman by birth, and a Swiss 
by adoption, was a cosmopolitan in spirit, and acted as the 
connecting link between the Germanic and Latin races in the 

“work of reform. Farel, Viret, and Froment had destroyed the 
power of Popery, but to Calvin was left the more difficult task 
“of reconstruction and permanent organization. 


CALVIN’S BIRTH AND EDUCATION. 


John Calvin, the greatest theologian and disciplinarian of the 
giant race of the Reformers, and for commanding intellect, 
lofty character, and far-reaching influence, one of the foremost 
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_ * Opera, vol. I. Praef. p. IX. “ Calvinum jure vocaris theologorum princt- 
pem et autesignanum.” This is followed by an eloquent eulogy. 
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leaders in the history of Christianity, was born at Noyon, in 
Picardy, July 10, 1509. His father, Gerard Chauvin, a man of 
severe morals, was secretary to the bishop of Noyon; his 
mother, was a beautiful and devout, but otherwise not remark- 
able woman. He received his first training with the children of a 
noble family (de Momor), to which he was gratefully attached. 
His ambitious father destined him for the clerical profession, 
and secured him even in his twelfth year the benefice of a 
chaplaincy of the cathedral—an abuse not infrequent in those 
days of decay of ecclesiastical discipline. He received the ton- 
sure, but not the ordination for the priesthood; while Zwingli 
and Knox.were once priests, and Luther both priest and doc- 
tor, in the Church they were called to reform. His elder 
brother, Charles, became a priest at Noyon, and died a libertine 
and an infidel in the same year in which John proclaimed his 
faith to the world (1536)—as if to repeat the startling contrast 
of Esau and Jacob, reprobation and election, from the same 
womb. Another remarkable coincidence is the fact that the 
Reformer studied scholastic philosophy under the same Spanish 
instructor of the College de Montaigu at Paris in which a few 
years afterwards Ignatius Loyola, the famous founder of Jesuit- 
ism—the very opposite pole of Calvinism—laid the foundation 
of his counter-reformation. 

Calvin received the best education which France could afford, 
in the Universities of Orleans, Bourges, and Paris, first for the 
priesthood, then, at the request of his father, for the law. He 
early distinguished himself by excessive industry, which under- 
mined his constitution, severe self-discipline, and a certain 
censoriousness, for which he was called by his fellow students 
“the Accusative Case.”” He made rapid progress. Even asa 
student of nineteen he was often called to the chair of an absent 
professor, so that (as Beza says) he was considered a doctor 
rather than an auditor. When he left the university he was 
the most promising literary man of the age. He might have 
attained the highest position in France, had not his religious 
convictions undergone such a radical change. 

Protestant ideas were then pervading the atmosphere and 
agitating the educated classes of France, even at the cout, 
which was divided on the question of religion. Two of Calvin’s — 
teachers, Cordier (or Corderius, who afterwards followed him to 
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Geneva) and Wolmar, were friendly to reform, and one of his 
relatives, Olivétan, became soon afterwards (1534) the first Pro- 
testant translator of the Bible into French. He seems, how- 
ever, to have exerted as much influence on them as they ex- 
erted on him. 

His first work was a commentary on Seneca’s book on Mercy, 
which he published at his own expense, April 1532. It moves 
in the circle of classical philology and moral philosophy, and 
reveals a characteristic love for the nobler type of Stoicism, great 
familiarity with Greek and Roman literature, masterly Latin- 
ity, rare exegetical skill, clear and sound judgment, and a keen 
insight into the evils of despotism and the defects of the courts 
of justice, but makes no allusion to Christianity. Hence it is 
quite improbable that it was an indirect plea for toleration and 
clemency intended to operate on the King of France in dealing 
with his Protestant subjects. His earliest letters, from 1530 to 
1532, are likewise silent on religious subjects, and refer to 
humanistic studies, and matters of friendship and business. 


CALVIN’S CONVERSION. 


His conversion to the cause of the Reformation seems to | 
have taken place in the latter part of 1532, about one year 
after the death of Zwingli. The precise date and circumstan- 
ces are unknown. It was, as he himself characterizes it, a 
sudden change (subita converswo) from Papal superstition to the 
evangelical faith, yet not without previous struggles. He 
tenaciously adhered to the Catholic Church until he was able 
to disconnect the true idea and invisible essence of the Church 
from its outward organization. Like Luther, he strove in vain 
to attain peace of conscience by the methods of Romanism, and 
was driven to a deeper sense of sin and guilt. ‘Only one 
haven of salvation is left for our souls,” he says, “ and that is 
the mercy of God in Christ. We are saved by grace—not by 
our merits, not by our works.” After deep and earnest study 
of the Scriptures, the knowledge of the truth, like a bright 
light from heaven, burst upon his mind with such force that 
there was nothing left for him but to abjure his sins and errors, 
and to obey the will of God. He consulted not with flesh and 
blood, and burned the bridge after him. 

There never was a change of conviction purer in motive, 
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more radical in character, more fruitful and permanent in re- 
sult. It bears a striking resemblance to that still greater event 
near Damascus, which transformed a fanatical Pharisee into an 
apostle of Jesus Christ. And, indeed, Calvin was not unlike 
St. Paul in his intellectual and moral constitution ; and the 
apostle of sovereign grace and evangelical freedom never had 
a more sympathetic expounder than the Reformer of Geneva. 

With this step Calvin renounced. all prospects of a brilliant 
career, upon which he had already entered, and exposed him- 
self to the danger of persecution and death. Though naturally 
bashful and retiring, and seeking one quiet hiding-place after 
another, he was forced to come forward. He exhorted and 
strengthened the timid believers, usually closing with the words 
of St. Paul: “If God be for us, who can be against us?” 
There is no evidence that he ever was ordained by human 
hands to the ministry of the gospel; but he had an extraordi- 
nary call, like that of the prophets of old, and the Apostle of 
the Gentiles. This was felt by his brethren, and about a year 
after his conversion he was the acknowledged leader of the 
Protestant party in France. 


CALVIN A FUGITIVE AND TRAVELING EVANGELIST. 


Fora while matters seemed to take a favorable turn at the 
court. His friend, Nicholas Cop, a learned physician, was even 
elected Rector of the University of Paris. At his request 
Calvin prepared for him an inaugural address on Christian 
philosophy, which Cop delivered on All-Saints’ Day, in 1533, 
in the Church of the Mathurins, before a large assembly. He 
embraced this public occasion to advocate the reform of the 
Church on the basis of the pure gospel. Such a provocation 
Catholic France had never before received. The Sorbonne 
ordered the address to be burned. Cop was warned, and fled 
to Basle; Calvin—as tradition says—escaped in a basket from 
a window, and left Paris in the garb of a vine-dresser, scarcely 
knowing whither he was going. A few months afterwards the 
king himself took a decided stand against the Reformation, 
and between Nov. 10, 1534, and May 3, 1535, twenty-four 
Protestants were burned alive in Paris, while many more were 
condemned to less cruel sufferings. 


For more than two years Calvin wandered a fugitive and 
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evangelist, assumed names, from place to place. We find him fer 
some time at Angouléme with his learned friend, the young canon 
Louis du Tillet, using his excellent library, and probably pre- 
paring his “ Institutes ;” then at the court of Queen Margaret 
of Navarre, the sister of Francis I., where he met Le Févre 
d’Estaples (Faber Stapulensis), the aged patriarch of French 
Protestantism, and Gérard Roussel, her chaplain, who advised 
him “to purify the house of God, but not to destroy it;” at 
Noyon (May, 1534), where he parted with his ecclesiastical 
benefices; at Poictiers, where he celebrated, with a few friends, 
for the first time, the Lord’s Supper according to the evan- 
gelical rite, in a cave near the town, called tothis day, ‘“ Calvin’s 
Cave;” at Orleans, where he published his first theological 
work, a tract against the Anabaptist doctrine of the sleep of 
the soul between death and the resurrection, using exclusively 
scriptural arguments with rare exegetical and polemical skill ; 
again (towards the close of 1534) at Paris, where he met for 
the first time the unfortunate Michael Servetus, and challenged 
him to a disputation on the Trinity. But the persecution 
then breaking out against the Protestants forced him to for- 
sake the soil of France. With his friend Du Tillet he fled 
to Strasburg, where he arrived utterly destitute, having been 
robbed by an unfaithful servant, and formed an intimate 
friendship with Bucer. Thence he went to Basle, where he 
quietly studied Hebrew with Capito and Grynzus, and pub- 
lished the first edition of his “ Institutes’ (1536). The long 
dispnte about the priority of the Latin or Franch edition 
of this immortal system of theology is now settled in favor of 
the former. In the spring of 1536 he spent a short time at the 
court of the Duchess Renée of Ferrara, the daughter of Louis 
XIL., alittle, deformed, but highly intelligent, noble, and pious 
lady, who gathered around her a circle of friends of the Reforma- 
tion, and continued to correspond with him as her guide of 
conscience. Returning from Italy, where he was threatened 
by the Inquisition, he paid a flying visit to Noyon, and had 


the pleasure to gain his only remaining younger brother 


Anthony and his sister Mary to the Reformed faith. With 
them he proceeded to Switzerland, intending to settle at Basle 
or Strasburg, and to lead the quiet life of a scholar and an 


- author, without the slightest inclination to a public career. 


But God had decreed otherwise. 
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CALVIN’S FIRST SOJOURN AT GENEVA. 

Passing through Geneva in August, 1536, where he expected 
to spend only a night, Calvin was held fast by William Farel, 
the fearless evangelist, who threatened him with the curse of 
God if he preferred his studies to the work of the Lord. 
‘These words,” says Calvin (in the Preface to his Commen- 
tary on the Psalms), ‘terrified and shook me, as if God from 
on high had stretched out his hand to stop me, so that I re- 
nounced the journey which I had undertaken.” Farel, a 
French nobleman, twenty years older than Calvin, and like 
him driven by persecution to Switzerland, where he destroyed 
the strongholds of idolatry with the zeal of a prophet, did a 
great work when “he gave Geneva to the Reformation,” but 
a still greater one when “ he gave Calvin to Geneva.” 

This was the turning-point in Calvin’s life. Once resolved 
to obey the voice from heaven, the timid and delicate youth 
shrunk from no danger. Geneva was then a city of only 
twelve or fifteen thousand inhabitants, but within its narrow 
limits it was to become “the scene of every crisis and every 
problem, great or small, which can agitate human society.” 
It then represented “a tottering republic, a wavering faith, a 
nascent Church.” Calvin felt that a negative state of freedom 
from the tyranny of Savoy and Popery was far worse than 
Popery itself, and that positive faith and order alone could 
save the city from political and religious anarchy. He insisted 
on the abolition of immoral habits, the adoption of an evan- 
gelical confession of faith and catechism, the introduction of a 
strict discipline, Psalm singing, and monthly celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, with the right of excluding unworthy commu- 
nicants. 

The magistrate refused to comply, and forbade Calvin and 
Farel the pulpit ; but they, preferring to obey God rather than 
men, preached at Easter, 1538, to an armed crowd, and de- 
clared their determination not to administer the holy com- 
munion, lest it be desecrated. On the following day they 


were deposed and expelled from the city by the great Council 
of the Two Hundred. 


CALVIN AT STRASBURG. 
Calvin, again an exile, though now for the principle of 
authority and discipline rather than doctrine, spent three 


| 
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quiet and fruitful years (1538-41) with Bucer at Strasburg, as 
teacher of theology and preacher to a congregation of several 
hundred French-refugees. Here he became acquainted with 
the German Reformation, for Strasburg was the connecting 
link between Germany and France, as also between Lutheran- 
ism and Zwinglianism. But he was disagreeably impressed 
with the want of church discipline, and the slavish dependence 
of the German clergy on the secular rulers. His French con- 
gregation was admired for its activity and order. In Stras- 
burg he wrote his tract on the Lord’s Supper, his Commentary 
on the Romans, his masterly answer to Cardinal Sadolet’s 
letter to the Genevese, and his revision of Olivétan’s French 
translation of the Bible. Some of these books attracted the 
favorable notice of Luther, whom he never met in this world, 
but always esteemed, with a full knowledge of his faults, as 
one of the greatest servants of Christ. 

In September, 1540, he married Idelette de Buren (a little 
town in Gueldres), a grave, pious, modest, amiable, and 
cultivated widow, with three children, whose first husband he 
had converted from Anabaptism to the orthodox faith. She 
was in delicate health, but very devoted to him, and satisfied 
all his desires. He lived with her in perfect harmony nine 
years, and she bore him three children, all of whom died in 
infancy. He seldom alludes to her in his correspondence but 
always in terms of respect and love; and in informing his 
friend Viret of her departure, he calls her “the best com- 
panion, who would cheerfully have shared with me exile and 
poverty, and followed me unto death; during her life she was 
to me a faithful assistant in all my labors; she never dissented 
from my wishes even in the smallest things.” Seven years 
afterwards, in a letter of consolation to a friend (Rev. Richard 
_ de Valeville, of Frankfort), he says: “I know from my own 
experience how painful and burning is the wound which the 
death of thy wife must have inflicted upon you. How difficult 
it was for me to become master of my grief. . . . Our 
chief comfort, after all, is the wonderful providence of God, 
which overrules our affliction for our spiritual benefit, and 
separates us from our beloved only to reunite us in his heavenly 
kingdom.” His grief at her death, and at the death of his 


17 
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children, reveals a hidden spring of domestic affection which 
is rare in men of his austerity of character and absorption in 
public duty. He remained a widower the rest of his life. 

From the Strasburg period dates also his intimate friend- 
ship with Melanchthon, which was not broken by death, and is 
the more remarkable in view of their difference of opinion on 
the subject of predestination and free-will. He met him at 
religious conferences with Romanists, at Frankfort (1539), 
at Worms (1540), and at Regensburg (Ratisbon, 1541), which 
he attended as delegate from Strasburg. Their correspondence 
is a noble testimony to the mind and heart of these great 
men, so widely different in nationality, constitution, and temper 
—the one as firm as a rock, the other as timid as a child— 
and yet one in their deepest relation to Christ and his salva- 
tion. They represent the higher union of the Lutheran and 
Reformed, the Teutonic and the Romantic types of Protest- 
antism. This truly Christian friendship was touchingly ex- 
pressed by Calvin a year after the death of the Preceptor of 
Germany (1561): “O Philip Melanchthon! for it is upon thee 
that I call, upon thee, who now livest with Christ in God, and 
art there waiting for us, until we shall also be gathered with 
thee to that blessed rest! A hundred times, worn out with 
fatigue and overwhelmed with care, thou didst lay thy head 
upon my breast, and say, ‘Would to God that I might die 
here on thy breast!’ And I, a thousand times since then, 
have earnestly desired that it had been granted us to be 
together. Certainly thou wouldst have been more valiant to 
face danger, and stronger to despise hatred, and bolder to dis- 
regard false accusations. Thus the wickedness of many would 
have been restrained, whose audacity of insult was increased 
by what they call thy weakness.” 

“Tt would be difficult,” says Guizot, “to reconcile truth, 
piety, and friendship more tenderly.” 


CALVIN AGAIN IN GENEVA. 


» In the meantime, the Genevese had been brought bi sad 
experience to repent of the expulsion of the faithful pastor, 
and to feel that the Reformed faith and discipline alone could 
put their commonwealth on a firm and enduring foundation. 
The magistrate and people united in an urgent and repeated 
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recall of Calvin. He reluctantly yielded at last, and in Sep- 
tember, 1541, after passing a few days with Farel at Neufchatel, 
he made a triumphal entry into the beautiful city on Lake 
Leman. The magistrate provided for him a house and garden 
near the Cathedral of St. Pierre, broadcloth for a coat, and, in 
consideration of his generous hospitality to strangers and re- 
fugees, an annual salary of five hundred florins, twelve meas- 
ures of wheat, and two tubs of wine. The rulers of Stras- 
burg, says Beza, stipulated that he should always remain a 
burgess of their city, and requested him to retain the revenues 
of a prebend which had been assigned as the salary of his 
professorship in theology, but they could not persuade him to 
accept so much as a single farthing. 

This second settlement was final. Geneva was now wedded 
to Calvin, and had to sink or swim with his principles. He 
continued to labor there without interruption for twenty- 
three years, till his death, May 27, 1564; fighting a fierce 
spiritual war against Romanism and superstition, but still more 
against infidelity and immorality ; establishing a model the- 
ocracy on the basis of Moses and Christ; preaching and teach- 
ing from day to day; writing commentaries, theological and 
polemical treatises; founding an academy, which in the first 
year attracted more than eight hundred students, and flourishes 
to this day ; attending the sessions of the consistory and the 
senate; entertaining and counselling strangers from all parts 
of the world, and corresponding in every direction. He was, 
in fact, the spiritual head of the Church and the republic of 
‘Geneva, and the leader of the Reformed movement through- 
‘out Europe. And yet he lived all the time in the utmost 
simplicity. It is reported that Cardinal Sadolet, when passing 
through Geneva zncognito, and calling on Calvin, was surprised 
to find him residing, not in an episcopal palace, with a retinue 
of servants, as he expected, but in a little house, himself 
opening the door. The story may not be sufficiently authenti- 
cated, but it corresponds fully with all we know about his 
ascetic habits. For years he took but one meal a day. He 
_ refused an increase of salary and presents of every description, 
except for the poor and the refugees, whom he was always 
ready to aid. He left, besides his library, only about two 
hundred dollars, which he bequeathed to his younger brother, 
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Anthony, and his children. When Pope Pius IV. heard of his 
death, he paid him this high compliment: “The strength of 
that heretic consisted in this, that money never had the 
slightest charm for him. If I had such servants, my dominions 
would extend from sea to sea.” 

THE CLOSE OF HIS LIFE. 

His immense labors and midnight studies, the care of all the 
churches, and bodily infirmities—such as headaches, asthma, 
fever, gravel—gradually wore out his delicate body. He died 
in full possession of his mental powers, in the prime of man- 
hood and usefulness, not quite forty-five years of age, leaving 
his Church im the best order and in the hands of an able and 
faithful successor, Theodore Beza. Like a patriarch, he as- 
sembled first the syndics of Geneva, and afterwards the minis- 
ters, around his dying bed, thanked them for their kindness and 
devotion, asked humbly their pardon for occasional outbursts ° 
of violence and wrath, and affected them to tears by words of 
wisdom and counsel to persevere in the pure doctrine and dis- 
cipline of Christ. It was a sublime scene, worthily described 
by Beza, and well represented by a painter’s skill. 

The Reformer died with the settingsun. ‘ Thus,” says Beza, 
“God withdrew into heaven that most brilliant light, which was 
alamp of the Church. In the following night and day there 
was immense grief and lamentation in the whole city; for the 
republic had lost its wisest citizen, the Church its faithful shep- 
herd, the academy an incomparable teacher—all lamented the 
departure of their common father and best comforter next to 
God. <A multitude of citizens streamed to the death-chamber, 
and could scarcely be separated from the corpse. Among them, 
also, were several foreigners, as the distinguished English em- 
bassador to France, who had come to Geneva to make the 
acquaintance of the celebrated man. On the Lord’s day, in the 
afternoon, the remains were carried to the common graveyard 
on Plainpalnis, followed by all the patricians, pastors, professors, 
and teachers, and nearly the whole city, in sincere mourning.” 

Calvin expressly forbade the erection of any monument over 
his grave. The stranger asks in vain even for the spot which 
covers his mortal remains in the cemetery of Geneva. Like 
Moses, he was buried out of the reach of idolatry. The Re- 
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formed Churches of both hemispheres are his monument, more 
enduring than marble. On the third tercentenary of his death 
(1864), his friends in Geneva, aided by gifts from foreign lands, 
erected to his memory the Salle de la Réformation—a noble 
building, founded on the principles of the Evangelical Alliance, 
and dedicated to the preaching of the pure gospel and the ad- 
vocacy of every good cause. 


CALVIN’S PERSONAL CHARACTER. 

Calvin was of middle, or rather small stature (like David and 
Paul), of feeble health, courteous, kind, grave, and dignified in 
deportment. He had a meagre and emaciated frame, a thin, 
pale, finely-chiseled face, a well-formed mouth, a long pointed 
beard, black hair, a prominent nose, a lofty forehead, and 
flaming eyes. He was modest, plain, and scrupulously neat in 
dress, orderly and methodical in all his habits, temperate and 
even abstemious, allowing himself scarcely nourishment and 
sleep enough for vigorous work. His physical tent barely cov- 
ered the mighty spirit within. Conscience and logic, a com- 
manding mind and will, shone through the thin veil of mortality. 

How different Luther and Zwingli, with their strong animal 
foundation and their abundance of flesh and blood! Calvin 
seemed to be all bone and nerve. Beza says he looked in death 
almost the same as alive in sleep. 

His intellectual endowments were of a very high order. He 
had not the originating power of genius, at least not to the 
same extent as Luther, but a constructive, systematizing, 
and organizing talent as important and useful as genius 
itself. He was not a speculative or intuitive philosopher, 
but a consummate logician and dialectician. He did not cut 
the stones from the quarry—this was done before him by Luther 
and Zwingli—but he gave them shape and polish, and erected 
a cathedral of ideas with the skill of a master architect. His 
precocity and constancy are marvelous. He did not grow 
before the public, like Luther and Melanchthon, and pass 
through contradictions and retractations, but when a mere youth ~ 
of twenty-six he appeared fully armed, like Minerva from the 
head of Jupiter, and never changed his views on doctrine or 
discipline. He had an extraordinary and well-stored memory, 
a profound, acute, and penetrating intellect, a clear, sound, and 
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almost unerring judgment, a perfect mastery over the Latin 
and French tongues. His Latin is as easy and elegant, and 
certainly as nervous and forcible, as Cicero’s, yet free from the 
pedantic and affected purism of a Bembo and Castalio, He is 
one of the fathers of modern French, as Luther is the father of 
modern German. His eloquence is logic set on fire by intense 
conviction. His Preface to the “Institutes,” addressed to the 
King of France, is reckoned as one of the three immortal prefaces 
in literature (to which only that of President De Thou to his 
French History and that of Casaubon to Polybius can be com- 
pared); and his “ Institutes” themselves, as has been well said, 
are “in truth, a continuous oration, in which the stream of dis- 
cussion rolls. onward with an impetuous current, yet always 
keeps within its defined channel.” 

He surpassed al! other Reformers (except Beza) in classical 
culture and social refinement. He was a patrician by educa- 
tion and taste, and felt more at ease among scholars and men 
of high rank than among the common people. Yet he was quite 
free from aristocratic pride, loved simplicity, despised all osten- 
tation and display, and esteemed every man according to his 
real worth. 

History furnishes, perhaps, no example of a man who with so 
little personal popularity had such influence upon the people, 
and who with such natural timidity and bashfulness combined 
such strength and control over his age and future generations. 
Constitutionally a retiring scholar and a man of thought, he 
became providentially a mighty man of action and an organizer 
of churches. 

His moral and religious character is impressed with a certain 
majesty which keeps the admirer at a respectful distance. He 
has often been compared to an old Roman Censor or Stoic: 
but he resembles much more a Hebrew Prophet. Severe 
against others, he was far more severe against himself, and was 
always guided by a sense of duty. Fear of God, purity of 
motive, spotless integrity, single devotion to truth and duty, 
unswerving fidelity, sincere humility are the prominent traits of 
his character. Soaring high above the earth, he was absorbed 
in God—who alone is great-—and looked down upon man as a 
fleeting shadow. The glory of the Lord and the reformation 
of the Church constituted the single passion of his life. His 
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appropriate symbol was a hand offering the sacrifice of a 
bleeding heart to God. 

It must be admitted that this kind of greatness, while it 
commands our admiration and respect, does not of itself secure 
our affection and love. There is a censoriousness and austerity 
about Calvin and his creed which repelled many good men, 
even among his contemporaries. He looked more to the holi- 
ness than to the love of God. His piety bears more the stamp 
of the Old Testament than that of the New. He represents 
the majesty and severity of the law rather than the sweetness 
and loveliness of the gospel, the obedience of a servant of Jeho- 
vah rather than the joyfulness of a child of our heavenly Father. 

Yet even this must be qualified. He sympathized with the 
spirit of David and Paul as much as with the spirit of Moses 
and Elijah, and had the strongest sense of the freedom of the 
gospel salvation. Moreover, behind his cold marble frame there 
was beating a noble, loving, and faithful heart, which attracted 
and retained to the last the friendship of such eminent servants 
of God as Farel, Viret, Beza, Bucer, Bullinger, Knox, and 
Melanchthon. ‘“ He obtained,” says Guizot, “ the devoted af- 
fection of the best men and the esteem of all without ever 
seeking to please them.”” John Knox, his senior in years, sat 
at his feet as a humble pupil, and esteemed him the greatest 
man after the Apostles. Farel, in his old age, hastened on foot 
from Neufchatel to Geneva to take leave of his sick friend, and 
desired to die in his place. Beza, who lived sixteen years on 
terms of personal intimacy with him, revered and loved him as 
a father. And even Melanchthon wished to repose and to die 
on his bosom. His familiar correspondence shows him in the 
most favorable light, and is a sufficient refutation of all the 
calumnies and slanders of his enemies. 

He lacked the good-nature, the genial humor, the German 
Gemiithlichkeit, the overflowing humanity of Luther, who for 
this reason will always be more popular with the masses; but 
he surpassed him in culture, refinement, consistency, and moral 
self-control. Both were equally unselfish and unworldly. Both 
were headstrong and will-strong; but Calvin was more open to 
argument and less obstinate. Both had, like St. Paul, a fiery 
and violent temper, which was the propelling force in their 
hard work, and fierce battles with the Pope and the devil. 
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Hegel says somewhere, that “ nothing great can be done with- 
out passion.” It is only men of intense convictions and fear- 
less courage that make deep and lasting impressions upon others. 
But temper is a force of nature which must be controlled by 
reason and regulated by justice and charity. Luther came 
down like a thunder-storm upon his opponents, and used the 
crushing sledge-hammer indiscriminately against Eck, Cochlzus, 
Henry VIII., Erasmus, the Sacramentarians, and Zwinglians ; 
while Calvin wielded the sharp sword of irony, wit, scorn, and 
contempt in defense of truth, but never from personal hatred 


and revenge. ‘ Even a dog barks,” he says, “ when his master 
is attacked ; how could I be silent when the honor of my Lord 
is assailed ?”’ He confessed, however, in a letter to Bucer and 


on his death-bed, that he found it difficult to tame ‘the wild 
beast”? of his wrath, and humbly asked forgiveness for his 
weakness. He had no children to write to, and to play 
with around the Christmas tree, like Luther, but he ap- 
pears to better advantage in his relations with men and 
women. He treated them, even the much younger Beza, as 
equals, overlooked minor differences, and when he corrected 
their faults he expected the same manly frankness from them in 
return; while Luther, growing more irritable and overbearing 
with advancing years, made even Melanchthon tremble and 
fear. But we should charitably remember that the faults of 
these truly great and good men were only the long shadows of 
their extraordinary virtues. 

Calvin is sometimes censured for never alluding to the para- 
dise of nature by which he was surrounded on the lovely shores 
of Lake Leman, in sight of the lofty Alps that pierce the 
skies in silent adoration of their Maker. But we look in vain 
for descriptions of natural scenery in the whole literature of 
the sixteenth century; and the proper appreciation of the 
beauties of Switzerland, as well as of other countries, is of more 
recent date. Calvin had no special organ nor time for the en- 
joyment of the beautiful either in nature or in art, but he ap- 
preciated poetry and music. Guizot says: “ Although Calvin 


was devoted to the severe simplicity of evangelical worship, he 


did not overlook the inherent love of mankind for poetry and 
art. He himself had a taste for music, and knew its power. 
He feared that, in a religious service limited to preaching and 


| 
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prayer only, the congregation, having nothing else to do than 
to play the part of audience, would remain cold and inatten- 
tive. For this reason he attached great importance to the 
introduction and promotion of the practice of Psalm-singing in 
public worship. ‘Ifthe singing,’ he said, ‘is such as befits 
the reverence which we ought to feel when we sing before God 
and the angels, it isan ornament which bestows grace and dig- 
nity upon our worship; and it is an excellent method of kind- 
ling the heart, and making it burn with great ardor in prayer. 
But we must at all times take heed lest the ear should be more 
attentive to the harmony of the sound than the soul to the 
hidden meaning of the word.’ With this pious warning, he 
strongly urged the study of singing and its adaptation to 
public worship.” He insisted on the introduction of congre- 
gational singing in Geneva, and wrote himself a few poetic 
versions of the Psalms, and a hymn of praise to Christ (only 
recently discovered and published), which are worthy of 
Clement Marot, and reveal an unexpected vein of poetic 
fervor and tenderness. The following specimen must suffice: 


**T greet thee, who my sure Redeemer art, 
My only trust, and Saviour of my heart ! 
Who so much toil and woe 
And pain didst undergo, 
For my poor, worthless sake ; 
We pray thee, from our hearts, 
All idle griefs and smarts 
And foolish cares to take. 
“Thou art the true and perfect gentleness, 
No harshness hast thou, and no bitterness : 
Make us to taste and prove, 
Make us adore and love, 
The sweet grace found in thee ; 
With longing to abide 
Ever at thy dear side, 
In thy sweet unity. 
“¢ Poor, banished exiles, wretched sons of Eve, 
Full of all sorrows, unto thee we grieve ; 
To thee we bring our sighs, 
Our groanings, and our cries : 
Thy pity, Lord, we crave ; 
We take the sinner’s place, 
And pray thee, of thy grace, 
To pardon and to save.” 
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TRIBUTES TO CALVIN. 


I add some estimates of Calvin’s character, which represent 
very different stand-points. 

Beza, who knew Calvin best, and watched at his death-bed, 
concludes his biography with these words : 


‘Having been an observer of Calvin’s life for sixteen years, I may with 
perfect right testify that we have in this man a most beautiful example of a 
truly Christian life and death, which it is easy to calumniate but difficult to 
imitate.” 


Bungener, a pastor of the national Church of Geneva and 
author of several historical works, says: 


‘Let us not give him praise which he would not have accepted. God 
alone creates; a man is great only because God thinks fit to accomplish 
great things by his instrumentality. Never did any great man understand 
this better than Calvin. It cost him no effort to refer all the glory to God; 
nothing indicates that he was ever tempted to appropriate to himself the 
smallest portion of it. Luther, in many a passage, complacently dwells on 
the thought that a pretty monk, as he says, has so well made the Pope to 
tremble, and so well stirred the whole world. Calvin will never say any such 
thing; he never even seems to say it, even in the deepest recesses of his 
heart ; every where you perceive the man, who applies to all things—to the 
smallest as tothe greatest—the idea that it is God who does all and is all. 
Read again, from this point of view, the very pages in which he appeared to 
you the haughtiest and most despotic, and see if, even there, he is any thing 
other than the workman, referring all, and in all sincerity, to his Master. 
* * * But the man, in spite of all his faults, has not the less remained 
one of the fairest types of faith, of earnest piety, of devotedness, and of 
courage. Amid modern laxity, there is no character of whom the contem- 
plation is more instructive; for there is no man of whom it has been said 


with greater justice, in the words of an apostle, ‘he endured as seeing him 
who ts invisible.’ ” 


Jules Michelet, the French historian, remarks: 


*“Among the martyrs, with whom Calvin constantly conversed in spirit, 
he became a martyr himself; he felt and lived like a man before whom the 
whole earth disappears, and who tunes his last Psalm, his whole eye fixed 
upon the eye of God, because he knows that on the following morning he 
may have to ascend the stake.” 


Ernest Renan, once educated for the Romish priesthood, 
then a skeptic, with all his abhorrence of Calvin’s creed, pays 
the following striking tribute to his character: 


“Calvin was one of those absolute men, cast complete in one mould, who 
is taken in wholly ata single glance—one letter, one action suffices fora judg- 


a 
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ment of him. There were no folds in that inflexible soul, which never knew 
doubt or hesitation. . . . Careless of wealth, of titles, of honors, indifferent 
to pomp, modest in his life, apparently humble, sacrificing everything to the 
desire of making others like himself, I hardly know of a man, save Ignatius 
Loyola, who could match him in these terrible transports. . . . It is surpris- 
ing that a man who appears to us in his life and writings so unsympathetic, 
should have been the centre of animmense movement in his generation, and 
that this harsh and severe tone should have exerted so great an influence on 
the minds of his contemporaries. How was it, for example, that one of the 
most distinguished women of her time, Renée, of France, in her court at Fer- 
rara, surrounded by the flower of European wits, was captivated by that stern 
master, and by him drawn into a course that must have been so thickly strewn 
with thorns? This kind of austere seduction is exercised by those only who 
work with real conviction. Lacking that vivid, deep} sympathetic ardor which 
was one of the secrets of Luther's success, lacking the charm, the perilous, 
languishing tenderness of Francis of Sales, Calvin succeeded, in an age and 
in a country which called for a reaction towards Christianity, simply because 
he was THE MOST CHRISTIAN MAN OF HIS GENERATION.” 


Guizot, a very competent judge of historical and moral 
greatness, thus concludes his biography: 

** Calvin is great by reason of his marvelous powers, his lasting labors, and 
the moral height and purity of his character. . . . Earnest in faith, pure in 
motive, austere in his life, and mighty in his works, Calvin is one of those 
who deserve their great fame. Three centuries separate us from him, but it 
is impossible to examine his character and history without feeling, if not af- 
fection and sympathy, at least profound respect and admiration for one of the 
great reformers of Europe and of the great Christians of France.” 


Prof. Kahnis, of Leipzig, whose personal and theological 
sympathies are with Luther, nevertheless asserts the moral su- 
periority of Calvin above the other Reformers: 

“The fear of God was the soul of his piety, the rock-like certainty of his 
election before the foundation of the world was his power, and the doing of 
the will of God his single aim, which he pursued with trembling and fear. 
_,. .No other reformer has so well demonstrated the truth of Christ’s wor d, 
that in the kingdom of God, dominion is service. No other had such an en- 
ergy of self-sacrifice, such an irrefragable conscientiousness in the greatest as 
well as the smallest things, such a disciplined power. This man, whose dying 
body was only held together by the will flaming from his eyes, had a majesty 
of character which commanded the veneration of his contemporaries.” 

Prof. Dorner, of Berlin, the first among the theologians of the 
age, distinguished by profound learning, penetrating thought, 
rare catholicity of spirit, and nice sense of justice and discrim- 


ination, says, in his Hestory of Protestant Theology : 
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“Calvin was equally great in intellect and character, lovely in social life, full 
of tender sympathy and faithfulness to friends, yielding and forgiving towards 
personal offenses, but inexorably severe when he saw the honor of God obsti- 
nately and malignantly attacked. He combined French fire and practical 
good sense with German depth and soberness. He moved as freely in the 
world of ideas as in the business of Church Government. He was an archi- 
tectonic genius in science and practical life, always with an eye to the holi- 
ness and majesty of God.” 


Prof. G. T. Fisher, of Yale College, New Haven, in his re- 
cent History of the Reformation, gives the following fair and 
impartial estimate of Calvin: 


_‘‘When we look at his extraordinary intellect, at his culture—which oppo- 
nents like Bossuet have been forced to commend—at the invincible energy 
which made him endure with more than stoical fortitude infirmities of body 
under which most men would have sunk, and to perform, in the midst of them, 
an incredible amount of mental labor ; when we see him, a scholar naturally 
fond of seclusion, physically timid, and recoiling from notoriety and strife, 
abjuring the career that was most to his taste, and’ plunging, with a single- 
hearted, disinterested zeal and an indomitable will, into a hard, protracted con- 
test ; and when we follow his steps and see what things he effected, we can- 
not deny him the attributes of greatness. . . . His last days were of a piece 
with his life. His whole course has been compared by Vinet to the growth of 
one rind of a tree from another, or to a chain of logical sequences. He was’ 
endued with a marvelous power of understanding, although the imagination 
and sentiments were less roundly developed. His systematic spirit fitted him 
to be the founder of an enduring schoolof thought. In this characteristic he 
may be compared with Aquinas. He has been appropriately styled the Ar- 
istotle of the Reformation. He wasa perfectly honest man. He subjected 
his will to the eternal rule of right, as faras he could discover it. His motives 
were pure. He felt that God was near him, and sacrificed everything to obey 
the direction of Providence. The fear of God ruled in his soul; not a slavish 
fear, but a principle such as animated the prophets of the Old Covenant. 
The combination of his qualities was such that he could not fail to attract pro- 
found admiration and reverence from one class of minds, and excite intense 
antipathy inanother. There is no one of the Reformers who is spoken of, at 
this late day, with so much personal feeling, either of regard or aversion. 
But whoever studies his life and writings, especially the few passages in which 
he lets us into his confidence and appears to invite our sympathy, will ac— 
quire a growing sense of his intellectual and moral greatness, and a tender 
consideration for his errors.” 
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Art. IV.—MATERIALISM IN GERMANY. 


[IT may interest the readers of this REVIEW to know that a system of Fel- 
lowships has lately been instituted in Princeton College. These Fellowships 
are gained at a competition which is open to all the members of the gradu- 
ating class. Those holding them have to study for one year more on the 
branch in which they have gained the honor. Some of them conduct high 
researches in Princeton; a greater number go abroad, especially to Ger- 
many and are required to furnish reports of what they are studying, and 
also to give an account of what is doing in philosophy, literature, or science 
in the countries in which they reside. Some of these reports are extremely 
valuable, as, for instance, one on the state of philology at Berlin and Leip- 
sic; another from a former student, now on the staff of American observers 
sent to watch the transit of Venus. We have a strong conviction that some 
of our readers will thank us for giving a portion of the Report from Ger- 
many of the gentleman who last year held the Fellowship in mental science. 

He gives valuable sketches of the state of the ideal philosophy. Some 
will be astonished to learn: ‘‘ The Hegelian Philosophy, the greatest and 
most comprehensive of the ideal systems of the past, after an absolute and 
unquestioned sway in the philosophical realm, having been adopted in part by 
the theology of the time and exercising influence in all other spheres of human 
thought, comes gradually to be suspected by its own disciples. Individual de- 
partures and gross extremes follow. Then come the startling results in the- 
ology, and the divisions of the school in this field. This has been followed 
by suspicion and critical examination by some of the most zealous and pro- 
found minds of the school, resulting in a general dissatisfaction and manifold 
attempts to reconstruct the whole philosophy. Thus attacked from within 
and from without, and encountering the rivalry of an almost contemporaneous 
Realism, and opposed vehemently by inductive science, the system, as a 
whole, gradually lost ground from year to year until, to-day, the number 
of pure Hegelians of any prominence in Germany could be counted on the 
fingers.” He gives sketches of Anti-Hegelians, such as Herbart, and 
his followers, Drobisch, Lazarus, and Waitz; Beneke, Trendelenburg, Dress- 
ler, and Ueberweg. He mentions a school which has been endeavoring to 
rescue certain ethical and religious convictions which appeared to be threat- 
ened by the Hegelian philosophy, such as the personality of man, the person- 
ality of God, and yet his presence in the world—Immanence and Transcend- 
ence—the immortality of the soul, and Christology. The school has been 
working very vigorously and zealously for many years. Fichte (the younger) 
and Ulrici, particularly, have accomplished great results,and are working to-day 
with the same zealand enthusiasm. The organ of the school is Zedtschrift 
fiir Philosophie und Philosophische Kritik in Halle—the best conducted and 
by far the ablest philosophical magazine in all Germany to-day. Our correspon- 
dent gives avery special account of Zeller, whose lectures he attended at Berlin. 


° 
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His system is Ideal-Real—whatever that may mean. He holds by the Kantian 
psychology pretty closely, thinks that we know only phenomena, but rises, 
not very satisfactorily, to a reality beyond. It is clear that the ideal philos- 
ophy is running to seed, and the adherents of it are giving us nothing of any 
value except histories of ancient and modern speculation. All over Ger- 
many there is an ominous reaction from it, and a strong tendency toward 
materialism. The following is the report on this subject, which possesses a 
living interest.—J. McC. ] 

THE materialism of Germany has for the last half century been 
calling modern science to itsaid; and it isa point upon which 
great emphasis is laid when we are told by its followers that 
the materialism of to-day is the product of the natural sciences, 
and that it has no historical connection with the materialism of 
the Greek and the French schools of last century. 

A close examination of the respective standpoints will reveal, 
however, that they are essentially the same, and that only in 
the material, which this late German materialism uses as de- 
monstrative evidence, is there any difference from the historical 
schools. The main source of this material is modern science, 
and thus the means employed as a prop and support of the 
system are not only different from those employed by past sys- 
tems, but inasmuch as the sciences are gradually changing in 
form and extent, these very means have changed in a great 
measure during the last twenty years. What were fair hypoth- 
eses on the threshold of some of the sciences, are now com- 
pletely rejected. And materialism, which adopted these hy- 
potheses as fixed facts, and called them in to support its posi- 
tions, has of course suffered greatly by the constant change. 

In this particular aspect this modern materialism of Ger- 
many is different from any materialistic system preceding, and 
this very difference, we may remark, is its greatest weakness. 
It lacks the philosophical completeness of the Greeks, and has 
not the mathematical exactness of the French. 

The materialists of the latter school were properly relativ- 
ists. All their propositions were bound together mathemat- 
ically, and if one part failed, the whole went with it. This 
mathematical exactness took the place of a philosophical basis, 
and made the system a logical unit. In the materialism of 
Germany there is no such unity. There is no one man or 
school that has enunciated a logically developed philosophical 

m;no mind that has produced a connected whole. In 
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this respect there is a certain vagueness pervading all the 
writings of these modern materialists. They are usually po- 
lemical and negative; more destructive than constructive. There 
is altogether wanting a positively and clearly defined position. 
Nor is the cause hard to discern. There has been such a re- 
action against absolutism in every form, in philosophy, religion, 
and politics, that most of these writers (such as Biichner) take 
an extreme radical standpoint, and display a most desperate 
enthusiasm without any fixed ideas, rushing in medias res 
without any preparation in the way of philosophical culture, 
and scarcely aware of the magnitude of the questions they at- 
tempt to discuss. Hypotheses are posited as theories, pos- 
sibilities are posited as principles, and on the ever-shifting 
results of the sciences as foundations, systems are raised. 

This materialism is easily refuted in philosophical works, and 
. utterly demolished from the professor’s chair in the university ; 
but to set it aside, to remove it from the national mind, is Ger- 
many’s hardest task for the future. It has attempted to iden- 
tify itself with modern science, and in a measure it has been 
successful. It has used the results of the sciences. as a keen 
and ready weapon in its warfare against the great systems, and 
against absolutism in every sphere of thought; and in estab- 
lishing a democracy of the uncultured in opposition to the 
proud aristocracy of learning, it has made great headway, and 
has to-day a strong place in the awakened and’ active popular 
mind of Germany. 

It would connect itself with what it calls “modern progress ;”” 
proclaim this progress to proceed from the exact sciences, 
_and itself the herald, guardian, and guide of these sciences. 
_ It lays upon idealism the whole burden of the scientific inaction 

of the past, and asserts itself as the deliverer of the sciences, 
that broke their chains and has given them that freedom, from 
which the greatest blessings have flown to the race. 

It is in respect to this very relation of materialism and 
science in this land, within the last fifty years, that I propose 
to devote this paper. As before remarked, this relation has 
been constantly changing, because of the constant and still 
occurring changes that the several sciences have undergone. 
The results in almost every field have been very variable—at 
times favorable to materialism, and then again so contradic- 
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tory to its fundamental conception that they have altogether 
been dropped and passed over without remark. Thus, there is 
not only a present relation of materialism to each of the 
sciences, but there is a historical relation, shifting from year to 
year. These various relations would be a most interesting 
study. Nevertheless, without attempting a connected histori- 
cal view of these relations to the several sciences, or propos- 
ing to examine the questions in their most general form, I shall 
only give the attitude of materialism to the results of science in 
the three comprehensive realms, the cosmical realm, the realm 
of organisms, and the anthropological realm. 

And first, the cosmzcal questions. If we study the history of 
materialism in relation to this question, we find that the interest, 
hitherto so absorbing, has gradually and almost altogether dis- 
appeared. ‘The world consists of atoms and space,” and, to 
satisfy the law of causality, the universe is uncreated, eternal, 
imperishable. This is the essence of the old and new material- 
ism—the meaning of the word atom and the idea of origin 
being, of course, differently understood. In Germany, to-day, 
very little, if anything, is said by materialism on this subject, 
Strauss alone excepted. Otherwise, as regards the origin, the 
existence, the continuation of the universe, materialism is alto- 
gether silent. The truth is, that matter, as a principle, has dost 
ground among German scientists, and a materialism that is 
based on the results of these sciences shuns the subject as much 
as possible. 

The “ eternity of matter,” asa principle, occupies a very in- 
significant place in physics to-day in Germany. 

The “doctrine of equivalents,” (heat as a mode of motion), 
“theory of vibration,” andthe ‘conservation of force” are 
the three great moments in the progress of mathematical 
physics within this century. The law of the conservation 
of force is the great keystone of this leading science. The 
eternity of matter is not mentioned by these mathemat- 
ical physicists. They say nothing of it, because they know 
nothing of it. Matter, they say,we have no experience of; 
force is all that we experience. This is the standpoint of 
mathematical physics, and mathematical physics hold the 
most prominent place (within Germany) among the sciences— 
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Helmholtz, their leader in this department, being, they claim, 
the first scientist in Europe. 

Thus in its very fundamental position we see that material- 
ism is at variance with modern science in Germany, its declara- 
tion to the contrary notwithstanding. The dualism of matter 
and force—a dualism as illegitimate as the ever-avoided (by them) 
dualism of soul and body, God and the world—this dualism of 
matter and force the most advanced science rejects as trans- 
cending ‘experience. We only “know /orce as affecting us,” 
together with a theory of knowledge that may be called Kantian 
(for it is almost identical with Kant’s standpoint, though ar- 
rived at altogether from the scientific side, and not from the 
critical), is the position of these scientists.. There was in atom- 
ism itself, and in the notion of the atom, though it seemed to 
be the strongest basis for materialism, a principle which, devel- 
oped in modern science, explains away all matter by referring 
all phenomena to centres of force. All attempts by material- 
ism to give matter rank and dignity, and make force a subor- 
dinate notion (for example, Biichner’s), have done little towards 
establishing the substantiability of matter. Even in chemistry, 
though molecules are sure, atoms are spoken of cautiously and 
doubtfully, and when accepted and used, are generally regarded 
as speculative assumptions to explain phenomena, and not as 
realities. So much for the relation of materialism to mathemat- 
ical physics in one of its most vital positions. There is an- 
other phase of the same subject that meets us just here: ma- 
terialism, especially as declared by Strauss, Biichner, Czolbe, 
and Vogt, asserts the continuance of the present state of the 
universe, and declares this condition eternal. This is one of 
the most prominent doctrines of modern materialism, and it is 
just here again where mathematical physics denies its support, 
and gives results diametrically opposed to the materialistic 
view. As regards the eternity of the universe as it now is, in 
the eternal duration of physical law as it now governs the uni- 
verse, mathematical physics maintains two very positive posi- 

- tions. 

(1.) That the stock of mechanical force of the system—of 
which the earth forms a part—is gradually decreasing, and the 
revolution of the planets must become slower, in which event 
they must approach the sun, aA their satellites must approach 
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them. The present condition of the system cannot, therefore, 
be eternal, however indefinitely long it may last. 

(2.) The warmth of the sun (heat considered as a mode of 
motion) cannot last eternally. No motion possible without a 
consummation of force. The consummation can go on eternally 
but the source of supply is limited. Therefore, there must 
finally be an end to the present condition of our universe. 

In the cosmical questions, therefore, the results and demands 
of modern scfence have not been so flattering as materialism 
could have wished, and are, therefore, kept out of view as much 
as possible. 

Secondly. The origin and nature of organisms. 

As the cosmical questions have lost in interest, the anthro- 
pological questions have come into view and absorbed the 
modern materialistic mind; and from the origin, nature, and 
constitution of the universe materialism turns to the origin of 
organisms, which, as a connecting link between the cosmical 
and anthropological realms, has been of the greatest interest 
and significance. The mere mention of the word organtsim 
broaches for the German mind the whole subject of Darwin- 
ism, which, in its vast and complicated extent, is summed up 
for German Darwinists as a mechanico-causal explanation of all 
phenomena, and it therefore embraces the origin of the organ- 
isms, though Darwinism properly, outside of Germany, has not 
included this fundamental question. 

I shall, therefore, speak of the origin of organism first, and 
then mention the present standpoint of German Darwinism at 
large. 

For the origin of an organism most German scientists re- 
quire only matter, chemical elements, and mechanical law. The 
doctrine of spontaneous generation that is playing such a part 
in modern science is almost universally accepted here. Haeckel, 
the most prominent Darwinist of Germany, says, “we find in 
the nature (Beschaffenheit) of carbon the causes of the pecu- 
liar motions which we perceive in protoplasm, and which are re- 
garded as the elements of all vital phenomena. He also holds 
that the derivation of all organisms are “ monophyletisch,”’ 1. ., 
are from one common primordial form of existence. 


This doctrine of spontaneous generation, of the explanation | 


of all form of life by chemical elements and mechanical laws, 
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materialism makes one of the main pillars of its support; and 
when scientists declare that it is unscientific to seek a cause in 
a supernatural act of creation, it furnishes materialism with 
what it regards as its strongest position. Even if in the last in- 
stance, when some scientists hold that spontaneous generation 
of organisms is improbable, and as unscientific as the notion of 
a supernatural act of creation, then materialists declare that 
this would only make the question of the origin of organisms 
an unsolved problem for these scientific minds; that is, leaving it 
an open question for them, whereas they themselves have po- 
sitive and weighty sc.entific authority for it in the opinion of 
the majority of the men laboring in this field. 

Yet, even here, where materialism regards itself most strongly 
intrenched, and where it is most dogmatic, characterizing a dis- 
sent from the mechanico-causal view of the world as a “ mock- 
ery of human reason,” even here, there is an unanswered ques- 
tion put and pressed very forcibly by a strong band of sczentzsts 
in Germany. They say, here are your chemical elements, in- 
organic atoms; place them in any relation whatever; apply 
force of whatever kind or measure; and when out of these 
chemical elements and these mechanical laws you produce an 
organism, you obtain a cell, where no organic life existed pre- 
viously, then you can lay claim to a scientific basis of your sys- 
tem. As yet you are building a false science. Materialism is 
usually silent as regards this point, but it has however given 
two memorable answers: first, that of Strauss, who declared 
that if spontaneous generation were not possible now, ut was 
possible, and did actually take place during a period of larger VeYpe 
lutions of the earth about the sun. How far this may be a digres- 
sion into speculation, when facts are demanded, need not here 
be dwelt upon. Another answer has been given by material- 
ists. They say: That it is confirmed science we do not claim; 
but it is not only possible, but highly probable, and the ques- 
tion is still an open one, upon which scientists are working vig- 
orously from day to day. Some lower forms of life, (e.g. Hux- 
ley’s “ Bathybius,” discovered at the bottom of the sea!) they 
are making much of just now, and declare that these anticipate 
the discovery of spontaneous generation in the present. 

Thus, even here, when materialism is most boastful and prom- 
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ising, it rests on a scientific hypothesis which is by no means 
universally entertained, and which all experiments hitherto 
have only disproved, and all attempts to establish which as a 
theory have been baffled. 

Indeed, so overwhelmingly wzsicentific is this doctrine of 
spontaneous generation of the organic out of the inorganic, 
that one of the first scientists, by far the first Psycho-physicist, 
in Germany, has lately written a special work upon it, restor- 
ing the banished “vzztal force,” and thereby causing a seem- 
ingly unending controversy just now. Of this work and the 
author’s position I will speak of further on, and without dwell- 
ing longer on this special subject of the origin of organism 
(though there is much that is new and interesting) I pass on to 
the general subject of Darwinism in its present aspect in Ger- 
many. 

The relation of materialism in Germany to Darwinism at large 
is much closer than it isin England. The precise phase which it 
assumes in England is the explanation of this difference. There, 
in its strict form, Darwinism does not necessarily imply ma- 
terialism, and could be held by a Christian even, so some think, 
just as the nebular hypothesis of La Place is held by many be- 
lievers. In Germany, however, Darwinism is more significant ; 
it reaches over a wider field and involves more living interests; 
it seems to have taken the place of the bitter materialistic con- 
troversy of ten years ago; or, rather, it is materialism itself fight- 
ing under this very form. Indeed, with hardly an exception, 
the philosophical materialistic writers who have declared for it, 
‘Strauss, Moleschott, Biichner, Vogt,and many other lesser lights, 
have all identified themselves with it in its most comprehensive 
phase and its furthest extreme in Germany. Thus, a simple 
statement of the main positions of this radical German Dar- 
winism would be an exposition of what materialism regards as 
its strongest basis for the present. This position in general 
terms is a strict mechanico-causal explanation of all natural 
phenomena. Under this general head, the main features are: 
an eternity of matter and physical laws; La Place’s nebular 
hypothesis accounting for the origin of the world; spontan- 
eous generation for the origin of organisms; the law of 
natural selection for the origin of species; the mechanism of 


brain functions for the origin of consciousness; a strict exclu- 
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sion of the notion of the supernatural, and the setting aside of 
anthropomorphic teleology. 

Inasmuch as materialism has so closely identified itself with 
this Darwinism, it may not be inappropriate to treat of the 
same in outline. But since you are fully aware of the present 
phase of English Darwinism, it will only be necessary for the 
purpose of this paper to refer to those points in which German 
Darwinism stands in contrast to English Darwinism, or is an 
advance upon the same. 

As regards the transplanting and development of Darwinism, 
there is much dispute in Germany at the present time. It is 
claimed that even before Darwin a German broached the whole 
subject. Independent of this question, which the German 
mind, in the pride of its originality, lays great stress upon, 
it is certain that Darwinism appeared first in public form 
as it came from England, as the name itself will indicate; 
and that it was only ten years ago, in the midst of the great 
contest within the physiologico-psychological realm, that this 
subject began to assume a prominent place among German 
scientists, as a subject for their own special examination. Since 
that time the German mind has been dealing with it from its 
own standpoints, and applying to it its own methods. 

The impulse came from England, and the questions first pre- 
sented were in the English form, but this has by no means con- 
trolled the development of the subject. Though in many in- 
stances ‘results are parallel they are altogether independently 
arrived at, and have not always the same significance. In Ger- 
many, it may be said that Darwinism is just now the most im- 
portant and absorbing theme in all the realm of knowledge. 
All other questions seem to have disappeared before it in the 


last decade. The school is strong, distinctly characterized, nu- 


merous, and daily increasing. The literature of the subject is, 


‘it is said, the vastest that any one subject has known in Ger- 


many ; and to-day still witnesses a swelling tide of such litera- 
ture pouring out from the press. The periodicals are full of it, 
and it seems as if no department of life, of knowledge, or of 
faith, were left uninvaded by it. Great advance has been made 
in analyzing the subject. Many questions have been rid of 
their general character and made specific, and in these special 


fields single scientists are working vigorously. As regards the 
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result of these efforts—these ten years of prolonged investiga- 
tion—it is hard to come to any definite, universally recognized 
conclusion. There was a time when Darwin was the only in- 
influential representative not only of the ‘“ descendence- 
theory,” but of the natural explanation of organisms in gen- 
eral. To-day there are many such representatives in Ger- 
many—each with his own individual opinion, forming a ten- 
dency, and having what may be said to be his following, though 
hardly yet pronounced enough to-.allow of the name. Many 
leave Darwin far behind, many take up positions which Darwin 
has declined to accept, and many still push Darwinism to such 
an extreme that a negation of its possibility seems to be the 
hopeless result. Let me illustrate the contrast of these posi- 
tions by referring to several distinctive German features of the 
subject. And first, as regards the frame of mind in which Dar- 
winism is to be approached and judged. 

The position, a universal one among German Darwinists, is, 
that nothing is to be advanced but what rests on the same ground 
of a rational view of nature, which allows only of conceivable 
causes; 2.¢., the strictest application of the principle of causality, 
and the setting aside of all “ unclear suppositions of forces de- 
rived out of mere notions.” This is and must remain the main 
standpoint of natural science; and if in the logical application 
of the mechanical view of the world there results any dissatis- 
faction or violence to the feelings, this will find its compensation 
in other fields, where the human mind is active, especially in the 
ethical realm. 

Again, as regards teleology, the German Darwinists have been 
always very emphatic. They hold that anthropomorphic tele- 
ology is completely set aside by the facts of science. This 
anthropomorphic teleology, as conceived of by Aristotle, con- 
sists in the view that the world-builder or Creator proceeded in 
such a way in making or creating the world, that man, accord- 
ing to the analogy of his human reason, must call this method 
of procedure intelligent and evincing design (Zweckmassig). 
With this understanding of what is meant by anthropomorphic 
teleology, it is maintained that the facts make it utterly un- 
tenable. It is held that nature in her method of procedure is 
as blind chance compared to man’s intelligent acts. This view 
is based especially upon the facts which are given in /ower forms 
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of vegetable and animal life, and results from a study of these 
forms. The question is regarded as settled and the position as 
invincible. Ofall their standpoints, Darwinists hold this to be 
the most certain, and the proof most overwhelmingly unanswer- 


able. Illustrations like the following are used: “ Nature’s 
method of procedure is like shooting a million or more shot 
guns in every direction in a field to kill oxe hare!” The con- 


ditions favorable to life se/dom meet. Destruction of seed, or 
the failure of life, in its incipiency, is the rw/e. A regular devel- 
opment is the exception and a special case in a thousand. 

The development of species is accidental, not accidental when- 
viewed from one side of the subject—z.¢., as the product of the 
general natural laws producing all effects—but accident in the 
strict sense of the word, when compared to what an intelligence 
like that of man would bring forth. It is an accident in the 
sense that it is one special favorable instance in an ocean of births 
and deaths. Sucha teleology cannot be called anthropomorphic ; 
nor can it be established by a higher wisdom, for its means are, 
logically, the Zowest known to man! Anthropomorphic tele- 
ology is, therefore, to be rejected in natural science and critical 
natural philosophy, simply because of the facts. It is always 
added, that there is no objection to its retention in the sphere 
of metaphysics or religion, for there it is simply a matter of 
speculation and faith, and not of fact. As faras the fact is con- 
cerned, Darwinism says it can judge for itself, and will not accept 
the notions of those who dwell in realms altogether transcend- 
ing experience. 

There is, however, a teleology that is compatible with Dar- 
winism; a teleology which, indeed, Darwinism presupposes. If 
compared with anthropomorphic teleology, Darwinism is a 
doctrine of chance, yet this is only its negative side. There is, 
however, a position from which it can be viewed, from which the 
teleological will appear to consist in the preservation of re/ateve- 
ly accidental formations (the formations termed accidental, be- 
cause no ground can be given for the special appearance). The 
logical kernel of the whole question of teleology in the natural 
sciences is said to be, not whether the world-maker acted as a 
man would have acted in the exercise of his intelligence (which 
natural science denies), but whether the world is a special case 


among an infinite number of equally conceivable worlds, which 
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could remain eternally chaotic or inert, and whether, whatever 
may have been the constitution of the world at the beginning, 
the same order, beauty, and perfection would have resulted in 
the same measure, according to the prenciples of Darwinism. 
The answer to this question is that it is a speczalcase—a special 
case, with the positive supposition of a mechanism operating 
through fixed mathematical laws. And just therein does nat- 
ural science recognize all the teleology that is applicable to it. 

In the Kantian philosophy there are two kinds of teleology, 
a formal and an objective teleology. The first of these is identi- 
fied with the principle of the “ conceivability of the world.” 
Darwinism, asthe doctrine ofa strict scientific conception of the 
nature and development of the world, is not only not in con- 
tradiction to this teleology, but necessarily supports it. The 
adaptation of the world to our understanding constitutes this 
formal teleology (Zweckmassigkeit). This demands the appli- 
cation of the law of causality, in its full and absolute force, as the 
first and highest law of the (understanding) mind. Darwinism 
contends, therefore, that in following these laws from the physi- 
cal side, and attempting to conceive of the world from a mechani- 
co-causal standpoint, it has a“ formal’ teleology. But Kant 
adds to the “ formal” teleology a higher, an objective teleology. 
In regard to this teleology—such as is manifested in the mutual 
relation and adaptation of parts in a whole, declaring it to be 
the product of an intelligence—natural science says that it ex- 
plains nothing, for it throws no light upon its problem. Its 
sphere is, and is alone, a “mechanico-causal explanation of phe- 
nomena.” The objective teleology of Kant is not attacked, 
but simply passed by. It does not contradict anything they 
may have posited. All inferences from it are altogether with- 
out their realm, and not to be determined by natural science, 
but belong to metaphysics and religion. It is not so with an- 
thropomorphic teleology, which does contradict the most prom- 
inent facts of science. 

In the same way Fechner is allowed his teleology by the most 
eager and radical Darwinists. Fechner believes in a creative in- 
telligence and, at the same time, in an invariable mechanism in 
nature (which he regards as a means in the hands and for the 
purpose of a Creator). Between causality and teleology this me- | 
chanism mediates, and the mechanical principle upon which he. : 
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lays particular stress is the “ tendency to stability’ (Tendenz 
zur Stabilitat). By this mechanical principle the general natural 
laws are constantly producing with necessity a more perfect re- 
sult in speczes, etc., and in this Fechner finds the teleological 
nature of the world. This is perfectly in harmony with the Dar- 
winism which follows Fechner, and agrees with him just as far 
as his science goes, or rather, will allow his hypothesis to be set 
up (namely, this mechanical principle of a tendency to stability) 
without denying its possibility. But beyond this mechanism 
to the question of its origin and its purpose, Darwinism refuses 
to go with Fechner. It leaves him at its boundary line, which, 
they say, commences as soon as he commences to speculate up- 
on creation and an intelligent author of the universe, a personal 
God. This question of teleology has been fully discussed in the 
consideration of the main positions of Darwinism in Germany. 
There is no reserve on the subject, and the positions of all par- 
ties are clearly stated. (I make this remark in view of what 
seems to be a misunderstanding in England and America on this 
subject, z. e., on the significance of Darwinism for teleology. 
Whatever may be the position of English and American scien- 
tists, German Darwinists are very positive and clear in their 
views.) 

I shall now proceed to give one or two main features 
of this Darwinism that are characteristic, and also refer briefly 
to one or two points where they are finding difficulty among 
themselves. 

And first, as regards the ¢ransitive forms, the miss- 
ing links to the chain of development in a species froma lower 
species, etc. On this question German Darwinism declares that 
these transitive forms are not necessary to establish the truth 
of the scientific position. Darwin, I think, leaves this an open 
question, but the way thescientists here grasp it, it seems clear 
and settled for them. They hold that the natural tendency is 
that the forms become more distinctive and more fixed in the 
higher vegetable and animal life, and the principle they call 
in is the mechanical principle of a ‘tendency to stability.” 
Species, they say, is a notion that is the result of the study of 
these higher forms of life ; but it is utterly inapplicable to lower 
life, for which logic has no categories. The accustomed criterion 
of a common derivation of varieties from one species cannot be 
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applied here, and in the presence of the multitude of forms ts 
utterly inconceivable. This lower world of life is without order 
or gradation, and serves as a vast basis for the whole vital sys- 
tem, which is in constant motion, and out of which special forms 
rise more clearly than others. These special forms, which are 
the exception, are the higher plants and animals. The law of 
development, according to the principles of stability, would make 
them more constant, more fixed in their nature, and the tran- 
sition forms would altogether disappear. Only in certain cases 
would this mechanical principle be interrupted in its operation. 
These cases are when the circumstances of the existence of the 
form change, as by separation of the forms, an isolation of one 
part of a species, a change of the natural conditions, such as 
climate, etc. These disturbances form the exception, and under 
the general head of “ Disturbance of the Equilibrium ” (Storung 
der Gleichgewichts) are classed as exceptions to the normal op- 
eration of the law of “Tendency to Stability.” 

The “ principle of utz/ty,” as enunciated by Darwin, has oc- 
casioned a great difference of opinion among German Darwin- 
ists. It has been contended by Nageli and Schmidt (‘“Entste- 
hung und Begriff der natur historischen Arten,’ Nageli— Des- 
cendenz-lehre und Darwinismus,” Oscar Schmidt, Leipzig,1873), 
that this principle is not universal, nor does it explain the facts; 
e.g. the origin of morphological species without any apparent ad- 
vantages for the struggle for existence. These scientists con- 
tend that there is 2 the organism itself a native tendency toa 
progressive development, a position thoroughly antagonistic to 
this principle of Darwin, and a position which Darwin himself 
has rejected. The same subject has been treated from another 
standpoint by Kdlliker (““ Morphologie und Entwickelungsges- 
chichte des Pennatalidenstammes, nebst allgemeinen Betrach- 
ungen zur Descendenz-lehere ’—Frankfurt 1872). Kélliker re- 
gards the law of development, which he recognizes in organisms, 
as contradictory to the “ principle of utility” of Darwin. The 
principle of utility is of no avail, no use whatever, when a law 
of development is granted. The positive causes of development — 
must lie in the inner constitution of the organism. The law 
of development, as here construed, isnothing more than a co- 
operation of the general laws of nature, thought of in their to- 
tality, to produce the phenomena of development. This is 
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therefore an empirical law. The true natural causes lying at 
the bottom of this law require “no mystic supernatural expla- 
nation.” 

The relation of this law of development to the law of natural 
selection has been the point of the greatest difference among 
German Darwinists. The tendency seems to be in favor of the 
opinion that sets aside the law of natural selection altogether, or 
thai denies to it the place accorded to it by Darwin, and sub- 
ordinates it under the law of development. In the latter case 
it would express simply the way in which the law of develop- 
ment operates under given circumstances. A statement of 
Haeckel’s position (“ Schépfungsgeschichte,” Leipzig, 1872) 
will illustrate this latter case. 

Haeckel regards the “ nature (Beschaffenheit) of carbon” as 
the cause of the peculiar motions which we observe in proto- 
plasm, and which are regarded as the fundamental elements of 
all vital phenomena. The law of development with him gives 
simply the possible forms which result from these peculiar mo- 
tions in protoplasm. Natural selection chooses one from these 
possible forms, chooses that z/zch zs the real, the dest, but can 
produce nothing that was not possible in the primal constitu- 
tion of the organism. Thus the lawof natural selection and 
the principle of utility are altogether subordinate to the gene- 
tal law of development—if they are allowed to operate at all— 
and are accorded their highest place by German Darwinists 
when it is allowed that they produce the highest types accord- 
ing to and within the limits of the law of development. 

There is another point in which Haeckel goes so far as to 
make his Darwinism a contradiction to the theory, as held by 
Darwin himself. Haeckel propounds a law, which he calls the 
“ Asreement of Ontogenie,” and “ Phylogenie,” z. ¢., that every 
being repeats in the stages of its previous history, particularly 
in foetal life. The “struggle for existence” as a theory fades 
away before such a law of necessary and absolute repetition of 
the forms of life. Neithercan place be found for Darwin’s in- 
heritance of acquired properties; or rather, the principle of 
selection by which a being acquires new properties. 

Haeckel goes even further. On the supposition of a law of 
development, operating mechanically, itis asked, are the 
original and primal forms of organisms, out of which all pres- 
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ent living forms are derived, to be regarded as different, or as 
of the same constitution. Haeckel answers they are of the 
same chemical constitution. They differ, if at all, only in chem- 
ical composition. The elements are the same, but the proportion 
of these respective elements in their composition is that which 
makes them different. This is the only difference. Haeckel 
lays special stress upon the sameness of organisms in their firs¢ 
stages. This is the great proof of the essential unity of all 
organisms. His theory of derivation is, therefore, “ monophy- 
letisch.” But this is held in a confused and qualified sense by 
Haeckel. There are those who accept this zmediately, deny- 
ing all difference in the inner nature of the primal form of the 
organism, and referring all difference to natural relation with- 
out the cdoperation of the higher law of development. Haeckel’s 
relation ‘to the last point we have seen before; but Haeckel 
only holds this ‘“‘monophyletisch” derivation of organism as 
applicable to the vegetable and not to the animal world gen- 
erally. He /esttates to apply it to man, saying that the opin- 
ions of others who make it universal is certainly a mere logical 
metaphysic; but, nevertheless, it is ‘an zaprobable scientific 
theory.” 

Connected with the questions of the nature of the primordial 
organic forms, the question of their structure has been broached, 
and it is a question which is claiming great attention just now. 
Thus far it is allowed that, with the present means for observa- 
tion, it is impossible to get at this problem. The motion of 
protoplasm, too, must be mechanically explained before they 
can take up the question of structure. Some declare the chem- 
ical nature or constitution of the molecule to be its structure. 

In concluding this brief mention of some of the German 
features of Darwinism, I subjoin a synopsis of a work that I 
have mentioned previously—a work that has been of most sig- 
nificant moment for the history of this question in Germany, 
and is receiving great attention just now, not only because of the 
eminent authority of the writer, but also because of the novelty 
and logical force of the views presented. 

_“Ejinige Ideen zur Schopfungs—und Entwickelungsgeschichte 
der Organismen,” von G. Th. Fechner, Prof. an der Universi- 
tat von Leipzig. Leipzig, 1874. Fechner has reached his 
seventy-fourth year, and since 1834 has been Professor in Leip- 
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zig University. His literary activity has consisted of the 
following well-known works: “Atomen lehre,” 1855; “Elemente 
der Psychophysik,” 1860; ‘ Die Seelenfrage,” 1861; “ Die Drei 
Motive und Grunde des Glaubens,” 1863. 

In this late work on Darwinism, Fechner, in the preface, de- 
clares for the “Descendenz Theorie,” “though its previous 
expositions are not free from difficulties, improbabilities, gaps, 
and hypotheses, which are not so sure as the facts they bind 
together.” After “long striving against it” he comes to it, 
because “every other theory which would take its place suffers 
in a disproportionately higher degree on account of the same 
imperfections.” He would not have adopted it if he did not 
believe that he.could “‘remove the imperfections in its applica- 
cation, and make good the untenable by the tenable.” This 
is the aim of the work expressed in the preface. 


The work, as a whole, makes five distinct points: 

(1.) A denial of the fundamental position of Darwin. 

(2.) The distinction between organic and inorganic matter 
is differently explained. 

(3.) The question of the origin of organisms is treated from 
an original standpoint. 

(4.) The development of the higher from the lower by means 
of the mere mechanical activity of physical and chemical forces 
is denied as a sczentzfic fact. 

(5.) Plan and design in creation, and the banished “vital 
force” are restored. 

All that remains of Darwinism proper is the law of natural 
selection in the struggle for existence as a means of propagat- 
ing, developing, and perfecting the forms of life (species) most 
adapted to fulfil the plan of creation. 

The relation of the organic and znorgantc is the most promi- 
nent feature of this treatise. It is as follows: The distinction 
between the organic and inorganic molecular condition is the 
- fundamental distinction between organic and inorganic bodies. 
~ Molecules are “‘ very small masses, whose particles, by means of 
their mutually exerted forces, stand in closer relation and | 
union among themselves than with the particles of the neigh- 
boring masses.” Jnorganic molecules are those whose particles 
cannot change the order in which they stand by their mutual 
snterworking. This does not exclude a state of vibration, which 
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leaves this order unchanged—e. g., a salt crystal. Organic 
molecules are those whose particles, by means of a mutual in- 
teraction, are continually changing the order in which they 
stand. This changing is constant, the relation being one of 
unceasing motion among the parts. The solar system, in the 
relation of the heavenly bodies, gives us a picture of the rela- 
tion of the particles in an organic molecule, only the motions 
can be more complex. The principal distinction is, therefore, 
that in the inorganic the particles change place, but not order ; 
in the organic they change both place and order by reason of 
inner force. To establish this view Fechner proceeds as fol- 
lows: Take the simplest organic being, a cell with its cell ker- 
nel. It can take spontaneously all the manifold forms that a 
piece of rubber by outer pressure can be made to take in the 
arrangement of its molecules. For this there is no explanation 
in the relation of the inorganic state (described above), while 
the spontaneous origin of such change of form is easily conceiv- 
able under our suppositions as regards the organic state. 
Further, take a simple “ soner,”’ which has a mixed charac- 
ter—z. ¢., is composed of organic and inorganic molecules; then 
in this “‘zoner”’ there will be no other hindrance to the spon- 
taneity of the organic motions than that the inorganic masses 
to which they adhere must be drawn along. with them. It is 
thus conceivable that the inorganic attach themselves to or- 
ganic molecules, and parts of inorganic molecules (if not the 
whole molecule) are taken up by the organic, and enter into the 
complicated inner motions of the same (thus the organic is 
nourished and grows). It is further conceivable that the or- 
ganic molecules give off component parts to the solid or fluid 
inorganic masses with which they may be in contact. If, there- 
fore, the spontaneous changes of form of such a simple being, 
as the above-mentioned, is possible by means of the organic 
constitution of the same, so it follows that spontaneous loco- 
motion is possible (under outer resisting influences) without the 
help of a new principle. And according to the same principles, 
all spontaneous change of form and motion of complex organ- 
isms can be explained—z. ¢., made conceivable. But here enters 
the qualification that, on account of large solid masses coming 
between, and on account of the attachments of the organic 
parts to such masses, the changes of form and the kind of — 
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motion dependent thereon suffers limitation, and can be con- 
fined to certain forms, whereas in the simple being this is not 
the case. 

This new principle of explanation, Fechner contends, is an 
hypothesis proven by the facts, and demanded by the impos- 
sibility to explain the phenomena of life otherwise than upon 
the ground of this view. This is especially maintained in op- 
position to the prevailing theory, which would refer the ground 
of the phenomena of life to a complex chemical composition. 

Fechner holds that a certain chemical constitution is essen- 
tial for the organic state of the molecule, is at least supposable. 
But this is not the cause or ground, for there are also certain 
inorganic jelly-like (soft solid— fest weiche’’) states of matter 
(which Haeckel makes the physical cause of life), in which there 
areno phenomena of life. Against this theory, which finds the 
ground of life in a chemical constitution and a jelly-like state 
of matter, Fechner makes the state of motion remain the fun- 
damental basis and ground. This state of motion, which con- 
stitutes the difference between organic and inorganic molecules, 
presupposes a special force or combination of forces; and 
since this force or combination of forces produces and pre- 
serves the phenomena of life, he calls it the “ Vital Force.” 

This generatio ‘“‘ eguivoca”’ is therefore rejected. In re- 
gard to this original generation through chemical action, he 
further maintains, we know enough of the laws of all such 
changes to expect only inorganic matter from inorganic. 
And even if chemistry has been able to produce “urea” and 
formic acid, yet it has never been able to set them in an or- 
ganic state of motion upon which depends the phenomena of 
life. Nor can chemistry so invest organic matter with this state 
of motion, or so arrange its parts that motion arises in them. 

His explanation proceeds: All motions of nature carry in 
them the principle of a “tendency to stability,” and left to 
themselves would ultimately come to absolute stability, or at 
least an approximately stable state. The particles of inorganic 
matter change only P/ace, not their order. They stand, there- 
fore, nearer to that full stability, to which all molecules tend, 


than the molecules of organic matter. And, therefore, the 


tendency in general is greater for organic_to become inorganic 
than conversely. 
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An organism left to itself, deprived of air, water and nourish- 
ment, can no longer preserve the organic constitution of its 
molecules, but comes to this stand-still, and becomes inorganic 
matter—e. g., a plant, our own bodies, etc. 

No organism can arise from the inorganic. The inorganic 
cannot produce, cannot bring forth. Still, o~ganzsms exist; and 
they must be accounted for. We must, therefore, accept an 
original condition of the world preceding the origin of the 
organic or inorganic bodies, and during which all matter (atoms, 
molecules, etc.) was in a state of motion which resembled more 
that of the organic than the inorganic state. This state of 
motion is termed the ‘ cosmo-organic’”’ in distinction from the 
<< moleculareorganic.” By differentiation of this original state 
of the cosmo-organic into the molecular-organic and molecular- 
inorganic proceeded organic and inorganic bodies—~. e., the inor- 
ganic proceeds from the organic, or from a state more organic 
than inorganic. 

(I may mention here, in passing, that e/mholtz, the leading 

mathematical physicist, and undoubtedly the first scientist in 
Germany, has asked the very significant question : ‘ Od das Le- 
ben je enstanden set,’—whether life ever did originate. Thishas 
a very close bearing upon this question, from its sczentzfic side, 
for German Darwinism. If Darwinism accepts matter and 
force as co-eternal principles, simply because both are given 
phenomena, which they cannot resolve into one another, why 
not accept that matter and /:fe are co-eternal for the same rea- 
son, that they are given phenomena, that are not resolvable into 
one another ?) 

This is Fechner’s standpoint, and from this standpoint he 
takes up Darwinism proper, and German Darwinism at large. 
Allthe significance that he recognizes in it, is in the laws of 
natural selection and struggle for existence, and these play a 
secondary and subordinate réle. They are not for him prin- 
ciples in the origin and development of species, but a mere 
though important means for their advancement and propagation 
(“ Fortbildung, and Fortpflanzung”). The truth of the theory of 
selection is seen in the general principles, that ‘the more per- 
fect types supersede the less perfect.” Beyond this it does not 
go. As regards the “relation of supplement” of mutual de- 
pendence, and the complementary relation of species, or types 
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of the same specie, the theory is inapplicable. Fechner illus- 
trates this position by referring to the existence of the differ- 
ent sexes. Natural selection cannot account for the develop- 
ment of one sex into two, or from no sex to two. The acci- 
dent of the change of sex, the accident of the contemporaneous 
change of one ora neutral sex into two sexes, the accident of a 
change of sex at the same place, all these acczdents would have 
to be posited to preserve the continuation of the species in the 
transition from one or no sex to two sexes. This is one of the 
most forcible illustrations that Fechner uses, and this whole 
subject he maintains is beyond the power of Darwinism to solve. 
In place of these “ accidents” which Darwinism here brings in, 
Fechner proposes the view of a “Jocal, temporal, and causal 
connection of the origin of organisms and the conditions of their 
existence.’ This demanded the acceptance of design, of a ruling, 
designing power. The orderin the world proceeded from this 
intelligent power. This creative intelligence determined pre- 
viously all the differences of the creation, even if they have be- 
come manifest only in the historical development bya process 
he calls differentiation. Everything existed potentially in the 
“cosmo-organic’’ state of the world. The present world is 
simply an unfolding of this “‘ cosmo-organic” state. This cosmo- 
organic state was differentiated into smolecular-organic and mole- 
cular-inorganic, and the molecular-organic was differentiated 
into vegetable and animal kingdom, and further differentiates 
in both. This plan of creation, according to which the creator 
proceeded, manifests design in its supplementary character, and 
is only conceivable when regarded as the intelligent pur- 
pose of a determining, creating, intelligently ordering power. 

Such, is briefly, the position of German Darwinism and some 
of its characteristic features for the present. In its close alli- 
ance with materialism, and the general aspect it presents, there 
will be suggested immediately the position of Prof. Tyndall as 
stated in his inaugural address as President of the British As- 
sociation. Let me say, that this view in its substance has been 
proclaimed here for at least two years. I refer now to the ex- 
tent that Darwinism is carried, and the materialism combined 
with it, and especially the way in which they are combined. 
The ethical position of Tyndall is also identical with this mate- 
rialism, which goes to Kant ore philosophical grounding of 
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their ethics, accepting the realm that Kant designated as the 
ethical realm, but refusing to accept the work that he did there. 
The ground that he cleared is permanently ethical ground, they 
say ; but the structure upon it they would level for the erection 
of one which would be the expression of their own conceptions 
and moral wants. 

Another matter I would call your attention to. It is very 
evident, from Prof. Tyndall’s address, that he is sadly wanting 
in philosophical culture, and yet that long exposition of mate- 
rialism that forms the half of that address puzzles many people, 
and makes them give the Professor the credit of a profound ac- 
quaintance with ancient philosophy and its historical develop- 
ment, which he regards materialistic till suppressed by a 
scholastic dogmatism. 

The source of this historical exposition is Lange’s History of 
Materialism, a book published in 1866, and now appearing. 
again early this year in a second edition, very much increased 
in matter and subjects. I read the work last winter, and was 
struck immediately this summer when I read the first half of 
Prof. Tyndall’s address. I have mentioned this to two of my 
friends who are acquainted with the work and Prof. Tyndall's 
position, and they were both of the same opinion. I can only 
refer to the two pieces of writing to sustain my very plausible 
conjecture. 

Lange’s work is the most celebrated of all the late works on 
this subject, and is very partial to materialism, especially in the 
modern phase of it, and especially as it is presented in Darwin- 
ism carried to its extreme. 

This Darwinism of Germany seems just now to be at its 
highest pitch. The controversy is being conducted fiercely 
and bitterly. There is no quarter given at all. Scientist is ar- 
rayed against scientist, and when they differ each flings at the 
other a sneer and proclaims his opinion a “mockery of human’ 
reason.” The want of courtesy, the personal feeling so often 
displayed in the discussion of these questions, are absolutely re- 
volting to a mind anxious to reach the truth. I can cite num- 
berless instances in the first scientific works and critiques where 
this personal spirit has given itself the most wanton express- 
ions. The controversy as a rule is not, however, as regards 
Sacts, but the interpretation, the significance, the combination, 
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and the cause of facts. The main struggle is for principles— 
principles as regards which scientific fact cannot determine at 
all. What will be the result for philosophical thought in Ger- 
many the future alone can decide. 

Leaving this field of loud and doubtful (for Germany) conflict 
just now, we come into a region of comparative quiet when we 
enter the anthropological territory proper. Yet here, materialism 
has been and is identifying itself with the sciences, and there is 
avery significant history of their relations within the last 
twenty years. I need only refer to the long controversy of 
Vogt with Agassiz and Cuvier on the subject of fossil man, his 
appearance in the Diluvian, and probably in the Tertiary, to 
recall a long and interesting scientific dispute. Archaeology 
and its prominent place for Germany has also been used by ma- 
terialism, especially-in the significance of the three ages of 
stone, bronze, and iron, for the development of man from the 
lowest stage of the savage after he had been derived from the ape 
by the help of Darwinism. The mention of these subjects is all 
that can be attempted here. I pass on to the most interesting 
and most living question within this boundary, the question 
having greatest Azstorzca/ significance, and as regards which there 
has been more light obtained than on any other, to wit, the ques- 
tion of the “ soul and brain,” or, as it is now called, the “ phys- 
iology of the senses.’’ When the study of anatomy and physi- 
ology was initiated in Germany, about 1820-30, by the influence 
of France, and when the sciences were yet in their infancy, ma- 
terialism looked forward to them as promising rich results for 
itself, and regarded them as the future foundation of its system. 
Feuerbach gave the watchword of materialism, and expressed 
the hopes of modern German materialists in the words, “The 
study of man is physiology.” The nerve system became event- 
ually the great centre for the scientific labor of the age. It 
was approached from every standpoint ; studied and examined 
and experimented upon in every conceivable way. The experi- 
ments were startling in their results, and materialism became 
more confident. The impulse from France had taken hold of 
such men as Huschke, Miiller, Schal, and Vogt, and for many 
years there was earnest work upon the hypothesis that each 
thought, each idea, had its corresponding nerve-cord and brain- 
cell, and the molecular process within the nerve-cord on the 
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cell constituted consciousness. Vogt held that thought was 
but a secretion of the brain, as the gall of the liver, etc. Such 
were the hypotheses that were set up, and from such supposi- 
tions was the problem attempted to be solved. But the more 
the subject was studied, the profounder and more complex the 
problem became; the further it receded from their grasp, the 
loftier it towered above all their hypotheses and conjectures. 
In the utter fruitlessness of this long study and examination, in 
despair of obtaining a satisfactory hypothesis, and the utter 
absence of an approximate idea of the nature of the activity of 
the brain in its relation to mental phenomena, most of these 
men_fell back to the theory of a localization of brain action, ac- 
cording to the different functions of intelligence, emotion, etc., 
and an oft repeated and refuted phrenology played its role once 
more; and though this phrenology was not necessarily con- 
nected with materialism, yet most of the materialists declared 
for it, Vogt maintaining that it was true to the minutest de- 
tail. 

But the question did not rest here. Another attempt, an at- 
tempt still continued in the present, was made to solve the 
great problem by reducing all mental activity to a mechanical 
principle, and the hypothesis was propounded, that the reflex 
nerve-motion was the fundamental element of all psychical pro- 
cesses. Upon this hypothesis there has been a vast amount of 
labor already expended. A whole comparative animal physi- 
ology and a comparative animal psychology have been founded, 
and a world of important and interesting facts have been 
revealed. 

But the more the problem has been pondered from this hy- 
pothesis, and the facts and results of the innumerable experi- 
ments applied to its solution, the more has the hypothesis 
been found to be altogether disconnected from the facts that 
would explain it ; and after all this vast material was gathered, 
and all these facts co-ordinated and compared, and the laws 
deduced, and an almost perfect mechanism established, still, in 
the last instance, there was the impassable gulf between all 
their labor and the object of it, and there was left the unsolved 
and hopelessly insoluble (as the wiser and more influential of 
them think) question of conscéousness. Having amassed an 
endless number of facts, they had gone round the subject from 
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every standpoint, had exhausted the resources of induction, 
had founded a comparative animal physiology and psychology 
(which they had called a branch of physiology), had fixed the 
physiology of brain and nerves, had created a new and distinct 
science— the physiology of the senses ”’—and given it rank 
and dignity; and in all this they have given to the world 
an amazing product of scientific zeal and industry within so 
short a period. They had been eminently successful in estab- 
lishing the relations of certain parts of the brain to sensation, 
to motion, and other organic functions, but further than this 
they could not go. All attempts at localization of brain func- 
tions, especially those of higher mental activities, have been 
utterly fruitless. And finally, before the question of self-con- 
sciousness they have turned back appalled, as before an over- 
whelming mystery. : 

One of the scientists (DuBois Reymond, professor at the 
University of Berlin, regarded as one of the first scientists in 
Germany, and, with Helmholtz, leading the scientific world in 
Berlin, a name well known by a long and popular academic 
career, and held as the first authority in his own special depart- 
ment of ‘‘ Animal Electricity” and muscular action) has lately 
stated clearly his own conclusion and conviction, and that 
which he maintains must be eventually the conclusion that ex- 
act science must accept on this subject. He is speaking of the 
limits of exact science as a general theme. He is referring in 
particular to the exactness of all science, and the degree of 
exactness depending upon the degree to which mathematics 
are applied (a position like that of Kant’s, and fully illustrated 
in the history of mathematical physics in this century). In 
this connection he says: “If we could say that with each 
given mental process a certain motion of certain atoms took place 
in certain ganglia and nerve cords, this would bea high triumph. 
This established mechanism, of which the laws would be 
known to us, would give us a clear insight into the 
material conditions of mental processes, but the mental 
processes themselves would be just as inexplicable and 
inconceivable under these conditions as they are now. An 
‘astronomical’ knowledge (z.¢.,a knowledge as perfect as our 
knowledge of the mechanism of the heavens) of the brain, the 
highest that exact science can demand, would only reveal to us 
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matter in motion. By no imaginable arrangement or motion 
of material molecules can the gulf between this simple mech- 
anism and consciousness be bridged over. All the mental 
activities remain unsolved, and not only so, but they must re- 
main insoluble. The limit here is unconditional and absolute, 
and is not to be crossed by any possibly conceivable progress of 
exact science in the future.” This is the emphatic confession 
of a great scientist made to his fellow workers, and urged upon 
them in his address at the forty-fifth annual meeting of the 
German Scientists and Physicians. It has of course produced, 
and is still producing, an endless amount of controversy among 
the scientists, many following Reymond and many dissenting. 
But it is sufficient to show the point—perhaps a turning point— 
that the German mind has reached in a subject to which it has 
given its energetic and zealous labor for many years. 

But this is only the negative side of the question—satisfac- 
tory enough with such an issue that we have recorded above. 
There is, however, a positive side to this question, on behalf of 
which much work has been done in the past, and much labor is 
now being bestowed, with the most valuable results. A brief 
mention of the science of “Physiological Psychology” may 
serve as an appropriate close to this paper. As introductory 
to the subject, I must mention the work and place of Herbart. 
Herbart was the first who applied mathematics to Psychology, 
but this was applied from the vazzonal and not from the physical 
side. In thisapplication of mathematics to psychology, against 
what had been regarded as the final edict of philosophy, as 
pronounced by Kant, Herbart believed, anda whole school 
in modern Germany still hold, that with his diffierentials he 
made the world of zdeas (Vorstellungen) as clear and plain as 
Copernicus and Kepler made the heavens. Herbart said the 
soul was a simple, real unity. It was a “ Real,” like all other 
“Reals,” that it had presentations by the effect (Wirkung) of 
other reals upon it. “In its selfpreservation against these 
other reals” it had these presentations. For these presen- 
tations (Vorstellungen), and their crossing and recrossing the 
threshold of consciousness (“Schwelle des Bewusstseins”), he 
propounded his “Statik and Mechanik” of the mind. He 
then laid down his mathematical principles and mathematical 
formule for the explanation of physical phenomena. Thus 
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was founded that mathematical psychology, known as the 
Flerbartian Psychology, and which has played such a part in 
Germany within the last thirty years, and holds such a promi- 
nent place here to-day. This mathematical psychology is con- 
nected very closely with physiological psychology though in 
an indirect way. The impulse for sober and earnest work in 
this field came mostly from the Herbartian school; and again, 
the mathematics applied in rational psychology came again 
most prominently into view in the physiological psychology. 
The sczence, physiological psychology (I do not speak now of 
the science as some understand it, making psychology a 
branch of physiology), had its origin in a reaction against the 
methods of the radical physiologists, who went to the extreme 
of reducing psychology to a department of physiology proper. 
There were a Class of men who recognized a degree of truth in 
the position of these radical physiologists, yet were startled by 
their extremes. These men were driven to investigation and 
work within this realm especially, however, by the boastings of 
a false materialism that had taken up its positions within 
this boundary, and was making this its stronghold. It was 
recognized that a great end was to be gained; that a mechan- 
ism of physical conditions, even if it gave these conditions 
alone, was admissable and useful, indeed, that it was demanded, 
and that the undefined borderland, as yet unexplored, between 
the mental and the physical could be examined with the great- 
est profit, even if it were only to fix more closely their boun- 
daries, and establish more nearly their relations. With these 
men the science had an earnest beginning, the single object 
being to learn all the facts and to bring the several results 
within their proper sphere. Lotze was the first of these, who, 
in his “‘ Medicinische Psychologie” (1852), gave the subject an 
earnest treatment. The younger Fichte followed in 1856 in 
his ‘“ Anthropologie.” The many minor works on both sides 
of the subject appeared. Psychology and physiology began 
gradually to feel that there was a common boundary where 
they met, and with this thought much work was done, and has 
been continued up to the present. But by far the greater part 
of the labor expended has been with the aim of making psy- 
chology a branch of physiology (the result of which, in some 
nstances, the case of DuBois Reymond alone will illustrate). 
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The laborers within this field most worthy of notice are 
Schaller and George and Wagner, belonging to the late past ; 
and in the present, Wundt, Ulrici(Gott und Mensch, 1 Vol.— 
“Leib und Seele’’), Perty, Planck, Horwicz, and Fechner. 
Wundt has treated the subject from its latest standpoint, and his 
work is one of the best on the subject. His book is just out 
this year, and I give you a short mention of it as illustrating 
the position and conclusions. The title of the work is 
“Griindztige der Physiologischen Psychologie.” It is by far 
the most comprehensive and elaborate work that has yet ap- 
peared on this subject. Prof. Wundt is at Heidelberg. These 
subjects have been studied by him for his lifetime. He has 
made the two departments specialties, and this book is a sum- 
mary of the great struggle on this boundary for the last thirty 
years, and to this there is always added the result of his own 
independent examination and thought. The problem and 
method of physiological psychology is, according to him, that of 
special science; psychology and physiology meet, and their meet- 
ing determines the ground and territory as well as gives rise 
to the science. The subjects to be treated are all those prob- 
lems which relate to the interchange of inner and outer life, 
which, standing between the inner and outer experience, de- 
mand the contemporaneous application of both methods of 
observation, 2. é., the outer and znner. The azm is, from the stand- 
point reached in the examination, to throw light upon the to- 
tality of the processes of life, and, if possible, to come toa 
comprehensive view of life. 

I can only give the order in which he proceeds, and after- 
wards notice a few prominent features. 

The work commences with the physiological characteristics 
of the nervous system, which are treated in full in 235 pages. 
Then “sensation” is taken up, and 200 pages are devoted to 
it. “Vorstellungen” (Presentations) are next considered in 270 
pages. “Consciousness and the interchange of presentations,” 
120 pages. Muscular motion, as expressing mental activity, 
70 pages. I have attempted an analysis of the work, and had 
half completed it, but it would run far beyond the limits of 
this paper. I content myself, therefore, with referring only to 
some of its marked features. 

first.—This work, like all the modern works on the subject 
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that are written from the realistic side, is based on the funda- 
mental principle, that mathematics can be applied to psychol- 
ogy, and surely to physiological psychology. Herbart is de- 
fended in its first chapters, and Kant’s standpoint combated. 
This mathematical element, the exact element, follows the whole 
course of the work. 

Secondly.—The most important and striking feature to one 
accustomed to the English psychology is the place the “ wncon- 
sctous”’ has in all these works; the unconscious presentation 
(Vorstellungen), the principle as propounded by Leibnitz in 
opposition to Locke in the former’s distinction between jper- 
ception and apperception, the same as contended for by Kant, 
who said we could have Vorstellungen, of which we were not con- 
scious at the time, yet afterwards could be conscious of them as 
having been previously before the mind; the same that re- 
appeared in the great absolute systems, and is that principle 
which Van Hartmann has made the principle of the universe, 
the “ Ding an sich.” 

Thirdly.—The result of the controversy as regards the con- 
stitution and functions of the motor and sensor nerves. The 
great effort of radical physiologists has been to prove the motor 
and sensor nerves zdentical, identical in constitution and func- 
tion. This problem has been the longest pondered of them all. 
They have made all conceivable experiments. Very many laws 
have been educed and several important discoveries made in 
these experiments, the most important of which are, that the 
processes in the sezsor nerve cords are the same, whatever be 
the final result of the process in the brain; that the stimulating 
agencies (Reize) that -influence the nutritive processes, though 
presenting great difficulties in examination, yet so far as ex- 
amined they are produced by nerves that came from the motor 
lines of the corresponding part of the body; the law of “ zsolated 
conduction,’ that the process in the nerve cord, be it molecular, 
electrical, or whatever it be, always remain confined toa single 
line of conduction, and never springs across to a contiguous line. 
All of these important discoveries have been made in treating 
the main question of the difference or indifference of the motor 
and sensor nerves. Yet the main question itself, after all these 
years of experiment, is to be regarded as settled at last for the 
difference of constitution and function, or else left an open ques- 
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tion. Anatomically, there is no discoverable difference ; but phy- 
siologically, they are and remain different—different in function, 
and, therefore, to be assumed as different in constitution. The 
most striking experiment has been to attach a motor to a sen- 
sor, and to bring motor nerves into parts where the sensor was 
previously destroyed, to prove that the motor would perform 
the function of a sensor. But so far the facts are against all 
attempts to change the nature of either, or to get the one to 
perform the function of the other. The motor nerve bound 
with a sensor has remained a motor, and the sensor nerve being 
destroyed, the motor has refused to perform its function. This 
is one of the most significant of results in a realm long regarded 
as offering the surest proofs for the materialistic view. 

Fourthly.—Within this same subject of the nervous system lies 
the independent position of Wundt on a most important ques- 
tion. I refer to his rejection of the theory of “ specific energy,” 
held by Young, of England, and Helmholtz, of Germany, and 
regarded as the generally accepted theory of the age. Wundt, 
and Ulrici with him, maintains his position on many grounds, 
but on two chiefly: (1.) The functional indifference of the ele- 
mental parts must also be accepted for the central endings. 
(2.) His strongest argument—that constant sensations, such as 
sound, would require an infinite number of nerve-cord conduc- 
tors, to make the “specific energy” theory tenable. 

In place of this theory of specific energy of the central organs, 
Wundt maintains that when a nerve is excited by outward 
stimulant, there is in the nerve a certain peculiar and definite 
molecular process, qualitatively and quantitatively different, as 
the stimulants differ qualitatively and quantitatively (and not 
as the zerves may differ). This molecular process in the nerve, 
determined as set forth above, is transmitted through the nerve 
cord to the brain, and the processes that take place in the 
brain are different from one another, and come to consciousness 
as different only because the molecular processes proceeding 
from the nerves to the brain are different. 

fifthly —The general principles arrived at and the concluding 
standpoint of Wundt. One of the leading principles educed 
is, that nothing happens in-consciousness which does not find 
its corporeal basis in certain physiological processes. Simple 
sensations, the synthesis of sensations to presentations, the as- 
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sociation and reproduction of ideas, and finally the mental pro- 
cess of apperception and the action of will are accompanied by 
physiological nerve processes. 

Further, the principle of the general and mutual interaction 
and influence of body and mind. As regards the metaphysi- 
cal conception of this interaction, Wundt comes to a conclu- 
sion in the close of his work. He rejects the views of 
Descartes and Leibnitz; maintains that Dualism is untenable. 
Then he considers Monism. Materialism he rejects as not 
being able to explain psychological experience, and because of 
its conflict with the surest established truths of the “ Erkennt- 
nisskritik”’ (critic of knowledge). It cannot account for the 
notions of causality, substance, etc., which are all of psychologi- 
cal origin. ddealism, he says, is in harmony with the re- 
sults of this critic of knowledge, and remains victorious as 
long as it is combating the claims of materialism. But when 
it proceeds to interpret nature, the inflexible reality is ever at 
war with its subjective conception, and finally the confession is 
forced from it, that the ideas of causality, substance, etc., are 
themselves not possible save through the experience of the ob- 
jective world. Realism seeks to regard and combine all these 
different sources of knowledge, and if it will place itself fully 
in harmony with the results of the “critic of knowledge” 
(Erkenntrisskritik), it must grant the frzor7ty of the inner expe- 
rience. Psychology, therefore, leads beyond the bounds of pure 
realism to zdeal realism.* 


*The following is a list of some of the principal Philosophical works 
lately published in Germany : 

“System der Philosophie.” Erster Theil: “Logik.” (Drei Biicher vom 
Denken, vom Untersuchen und vom Erkennen.) Von Prof. Hermann Lotze, 
Prof. der Philosophie in Gottingen.—(Leipzig, 1873. Published.) 

“Die theistische Weltausschauung” und ihre Berechtigung. Ein kritisches 
Manifest an ihre Gegner und Bericht iiber die Hauptaufgaben gegenwartiger 
Speculation.” Von Prof. J. Hermann Fichte. (Leipzig 1873.) (This is the 
greatest of Fichte’s works. It is directed against the whole of modern material- 
istic and pantheistic Philosophy, especially Schopenhauer and Hartmann.) 

“Leib und Seele.’” Von Dr. Hermann Ulrici, Prof. der Philosophie an der 
Universitat Halle. (Leipzig, 1874.) (This is the second edition. The work first 
appeared in 1866, The present edition is very much enlarged, and is brought up 
to the present day in respect to the results of the several sciences with which it 
necessarily deals.) This work is the zs¢ Vol. of a series entitled “ Gott und der 


Mensch.”’ 
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Die Kunst in Zusammenhang der Culturentwickelung und die Ideale der 
Menschheit. Fiinfter Band. ‘Das Weltalter des Geistes im Aufgange.’’—Leip- 
zig 1873. Von Moritz Carriere. (This completes the series of 5 vo/s. It is from 
the standpoint of /deal Realism.) 

‘Die Anthropologie als die Wissenschaft von dem korperlichen und geistigen 
Wesen des Menschen.” 2 Bander.—Leipzig, 1874. Von M. Perty. 

‘Anthropologie und Psychologie auf naturwissenschaftlicher Grundlage.” 
Leipzig, 1874. Von K. C. Planck. 

“Die Natur und Erstehung der Traume.” Von Prof. L. Striimpell. Leipzig, 
1874. 

“Die Grundziige der physiologischen Psychologie.” Von Prof. Wilhelm 
Wundt. Heidelberg, 1874. 

“‘Psychologische-Analysen auf physiologischer Grundlage.” Ein Versuch zur 
Neubegriindung der Seelenlehre. Von Adolf Horwicz. Halle, 1872, 1st part. 

Dr. J. H. Fichte, Prof. at Miinich. “ Psychologie.” Zweiter Theil: Die Lehre 
vom Denken und vom Willen.” Leipzig, 1873. 

“Geschichte des Materialismus und Kritik ihrer Bedeutung, fiir die Gegen- 
wart.”” Albert F. Lange. Leipzig, 1874. (The first book and the first half of the 
second book already out. ) 

“System der kritischen Philosophie.” Theil I. Leipzig, 1874. Von Carl 
Goring. 

“‘Staat und Kirche.” Vorlesungen bei der Universitat Berlin, 1872-73. Von 
Prof. E. Zeller. Leipzig, 1873. 

‘‘Kritische Geschichte der Philosophie von ihren Anfangen bis zur Gegen- 
wart.” 2d Edition. Berlin, 1873. Von Dr. E. Diihring, Prof. an der Universitit 
Berlin. 


The following works have lately appeared on Kant, showing the re- 
newed interest in the Kantian Philosophy, especially in his Hrkenntniss 
Theorie and Ethik : 


“Kant’s Theorie der Erfahrung.”” Cohen. Berlin, 1871. 2d Edition, 1874. 

“ Beitrage zum Verstandniss Kant’s.” T. Witte. Berlin, 1874. 

** Die religios-philosophische Anschauung Kant’s.” Von J. Kastan. Basel, 
1874. (Antrittsrede.) 

‘“Kant’s Teleologie und ihre Erkenntniss-theoretische Bedeutung.” Berlin, 
1874. <A. Stadler. 

“Kant’s vermischte Schriften und Briefwechsel. Von J. H. von Kirchmann. 
Berlin, 1874. 

“Ueber Kant’s Idee vom héchsten Gut.’’ E. Arnoldt, Kiénigsberg, 1874. (/Za- 
bilitations Vorlesung.) 

A series of articles in the Halle Zeitschrift on Aan/’s transcendentaler Idealis- 
mus und von Hartmann’s “ Ding an sich,” by Dr. G. Grapengiesser. Also, in the 
same Mag. a very interesting article on “Kant and Fries,” by the same writer ; 
and in the last number, the leading article by Dr. Dorner on the Kantian Ethik 
in its significance for modern, and especially later Philosophy. 

‘Die systematischen Begriffe in Kant’s vorkritischen Schriften nach ihrem 
Verhaltniss zum kritischen Idealismus.” Dr. H. Cohen, Berlin, 1873. 

“Darstellung der Kantischen Erkenntniss Theorie mit besonderen Riick- 
sichtigung der verschiedenen Fassungen der transcendentalen Deduction der 
Kategorien.” Dr. A. Holder, 1874. 
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There are numberless works on Strauss and his philosophy and life, 
The most prominent are: 


“Dr, Friedrich Strauss’ Alter und Neuer Glaube und seine literarischen Er- 
gebnisse.” Von Dr. Fr. Nippold. Universitat an Bern, 1873. (A critique of 
the standpoint of Strauss and a collection of opinions expressed against him by 
men of all types, in Theology, Philosophy, and Natural Science; and the general 
tone of current literature. The best work that has appeared. The most com- 
prehensive statement of the whole literary history of this rich literary subject.) 

“Der Philosoph Strauss. Kritik seiner Schrift: der Alte und der Neue Glaube, 
&c.” Dr. Hermann Ulrici. Halle, 1873. This appeared in the Halle Mag. first, 
then in pamphlet form, and I think is translated into English. 

‘David Friedrich Strauss in seinem Leben und Schriften.”? Von Prof. Eduard 
Zeller an der Berliner Universitat. Bonn, 1874. (This is a personal sketch. 
Zeller was the friend of Strauss.) 

On the subject of Darwinism, the most important works are: 


“Schopfungsgeschichte.” Haeckel. 4th Edition. 1873, Berlin, 

‘‘Anthropogenie.” Haeckel. 1874; Leipzig. (Prof. Haeckel is at Jena 
University, and is the leading Darwinist of Germany.) 

“Einige Ideen zur Schépfungs- und Entwickelungs-Geschichte der Organis- 
men.’? Von Dr. G. Theodor Fechner, Prof. an der Universitat Leipzig. Leip- 
zig, 1873. 

“Der Darwinismus und die Naturforschungs Newton’s und Cuvier’s.” Albert 
Wigand, Braunschweig, 1874. (Against Darwinism. Motto: “ Species tot sunt 
diverse, quot diversas formas ab initis creavit infinitum ens.””) 
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Art. V.—CHRISTIAN WORK, 


And the Education of Young Christians Therein. 


REV, J. A. WIGHT, Bay CITy, MICH. 


The problem of aggressive Christian effort is two-fold. It is 
not enough that activity is aroused; it must be directed. 
Blind impulse, with the best intentions, works mischief. It 
needs to be intelligent as well as strong, and the intelligence 
thus utilized will increase the strength. Vague apprehensions 
of what constitutes Christian effort, or what is its proper sphere 
and method, result in incalculable loss to the church, misapply- 
ing or wasting its energies. These energies, developed as they 
have been in late years, and called forth into activity by re- 
vival influences, are too precious to be thrown away or be suf- 
fered to flow into wrong channels. To correct mistakes and 
secure the best results, two questions must be answered. 

1. What is Christian work? let us first ask. What is work 
itself, in its elevated idea? The best reply perhaps is: It is 
the normal action of life. Death does not work, but life does; 
and by its work we know that it is life. 

Another statement follows: The work will be of the nature 
of the life. There is, for instance, work in process wherever 
there isa vegetable life. That life weaves the grass over the 
land, builds trees, hangs out blossoms, shapes, flavors, colors, 
and ripens the fruits. It sets the plains in motion like the sea, 
with waving grain. It is the busy toiler in a world of forms, 
through the summer ; and in its way all the year. 

Animal life exhibits itself in animal work. Whether it be 
the spider weaving its web, the bee at its cell, the worm crawl- 
ing over the leaf, the elephant hauling the tree-top to its head, 
the serpent trailing over the sand, or the man swinging his axe 
upon the thick trees, it is animal life, following the law of its 
being, and expressing itself in action, as the Creator meant it. 

So mental life attests itself in mental action. The faculties 
made to think, ¢hink. The power of perception perceives; 
that of reflection reflects. Thememory remembers; the judg- 
ment judges; the imagination imagines. We know a poet by 
the fact that he makes poetry, an architect by his planning and 
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building; a painter by his painting, A workman is known by 
his work. 

And spiritual life is known by spiritual action. The kind of 
action determines the nature and conditions of the spiritual 
life. 

The life of an irreligious nature will hate and blaspheme, 
and destroy. A loving nature will love and bless. Christ’s 
work and Satan’s work are each of the exact sort of the spiri- 
tual life characterizing each. When you see the work, you 
know the nature of the agent erecting it. When you know 
the agent, you know what the character of the work will be. 
Our definition then seems sufficiently clear. Christian work is 
the act of a person possessed of a Christian life. In fact it is 
the normal action of that life itself. 

Of course, there will bean infinite variety of Christian work; 
according to the nature of the power, faculty, or agent, pro- 
ducing it; or according to the conditions in which it is 
wrought ; or the immediate object at which it aims. In some 
varieties of it, the aim is more readily seen, the special object 
more immediately important, and the adaptations better 
adjusted, or directed, to secure it, than in others. But I ad. 
here to the belief, that all Christian work is, in the grand aim 
of it, oe; just as the work of a great army is one. The army 
is to overcome its enemy. Christ’s army aims to conquer 
Satan and hishost. The divisions of the martial army do not 
all work in the same way, or with the same weapons. The 
artillery, infantry, and cavalry and commissary departments are 
as diverse from each other, in equipment, as if engaged in 
separate aims. Why should all of Christ’s army be enrolled in 
one special organization, and work with identically the same 
instrumentalities? May not the powder be good, and the lead 
in the cartridge well adjusted, though one part of the host 
labels its magazine “ Westminster,” and another “ Heidelburg.” 
And Satan’s soldiers may be made to fall, whether it be sent 
from Chassepot, Remington or Spencer. Nor is it all in the 
instruments. The Chassepot may be better than the needle 
gun, and yet be borne down in the fray. One army may be 
better officered, better organized, and use better tactics, have 
its ammunition better prepared, and its commissary better ad 
ministered, and its morale be better, even while it has the 
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worse cause. We want in all respects the best, and with the 
glorious old flag of our King Emmanuel floating above us, we 
will not fear. 

But quitting the military illustration: Though the kinds of 
work demanded in the service of Christ can never vary in their 
staple, they will vary in special form and adjustment with 
times, places, and customs, as the world changes, even by the 
advancing transformations wrought-by the gospel itself. That 
will be impractical now, which was practical and demanded 
time ago, and that will be practical here, which is impracticable 
yonder. We talk of religious development as it is now in 
comparison with that of fifty years ago, and pronounce one or 
the other to be the better, without thinking that a difference 
in circumstances may call for the exact differences exhibited. 
The missionary among the Kaffirs has a special service to 
perform, quite different from his whose place is with the half 
civilized Americans—to say nothing of him in our own land, 
who is ministering to an old church in a large city. If any do 
not like the military figure, they may find in agriculture the 
specialties of religious activity illustrated. He who has care 
of a large estate has a multitude of things to claim his atten- 
tion, and all belonging to his farm-work. There is the clear- 
ing and the ditching, the grubbing and burning and breaking, 
the fencing and ploughing and harrowing, the planting in hills, 
drills, or broadcast, the watching and weeding, the reaping or 
mowing, and securing. Then there is the care and feeding of 
flocks and birds, the barn and shed building, and repairing and 
painting, and a hundred things more, many of them at a dis- 
tance, seemingly far remote indeed from agriculture. The 
labor changing with the season, and never ceasing. Now these 
labors do not all equally press, are not all equally important, but 
all are useful, and the smaller and the more remote of them 
are those which conduce most to the symmetry, ease, and cer- 
tainty of success, of the whole aim. Some labors relate to the 
present, and to lose them is to lose all. The ripe harvest is to 
be reaped now, other labors look to future years, and can per- 
haps be postponed or neglected without notice taken of the 
lack. To put in a system of tile drains in a wet field may 
seem to promise no returns, and to be a waste of money. But 
as time goes on the crops show an increase from year to year 
and vindicate the wisdom of the outlay. 
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In Christ’s Kingdom the work is as various and as endless as 
in any of the normal employs of man. Christian work is all that 
which brings the world—the world of men, and the world of 
things, which men are—into the uses and employs of Christ’s 
Kingdom, and, in truth, multitudes of laborers are at work for 
Christ who do not know nor mean it. All useful arts and in- 
ventions, all modern discoveries in science by which the world 
is brought under the dominion of man, in accordance with that 
command ‘to subdue and have dominion,” so that the whole 
earth shall produce food and clothing and comforts for Chris- 
tianized man, is a part of the work for Christ; yet, in the sense 
of our theme, it is not Christian work, because it isnot so meant 
by the worker, no matter what Christ means byit. Satan was 
really doing work for Christ when he stirred Judas Iscariot to 
betray him, for it must needs be that Christ suffer; but no 
credit accrues to mover or agent, since each was moved by a 
malignant or a selfish mind. Regard must be had to the aim 
as well as the usefulness of the work. 

Our definition would be, all work which advances Christ’s 
kingdom, being put forth with the aim and intention of ad- 
vancing it. 

It is not essential that each worker shall be able to see pre- 
cisely how his work does aid the Saviour’s cause. All cannot 
work at the central points; and such as toil afar off cannot 
see all the connections. Many a Christian soul has sorrowed 
that his humble labors were of no value; and all because not 
identical with those of some other person whose efforts he had 
been taught to esteem. John Foster is said to have groaned 
in spirit, that in all his life he had not consciously led a soul to 
the Saviour. Many an acute Christian thinker has John 
Foster’s experience. The men who do some of the best think- 
ing for the Church—thinking which generations will be the 
better for,—often do their preaching to small audiences. Thus 
might the man think whose wish was to aid commerce, but 
who is shut up in a narrow chamber, working at a system of 
logarithms, and sighing that he was not sailing some ship; 
one in an inland shop, weaving the canvas of which sails are 
made, might suffer in mind for the same reason; and worse, 
he who is only spinning the thread of which sails are made; 


worse still, the man who is only hoeing or picking the cotton 
20 : 
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from which the thread is spun; and still worse, the man who is 
only making needles—though sails are not constructed without 
them. Wouldcommerce bethe gainer were all these persons 
to leave their separate employs to work on shipboard ? 

In war, all the nation cannot fly to the field and fight. The 
greater number must remain at home to grow bread, and make 
the clothing, and prepare the materials for such as do the fight- 
ing. God's providence assigns to-people their sphere of effort 
without consulting their ignorance or their imaginations, and 
often their choice. He who works on in that sphere, with a 
sincere love to the Saviour, is doing a Christian work. The 
work is possibly not conspicuous. People about you possibly 
do not call it Christian work. Possibly, too, it does not seem 
such to you, though it does seem to be duty, and all that you 
see any way to do. You will remember Christ’s own rule of 
judgment in the final day. It was only the giving of food, or 
drink, or some like-needed ministry to him in the person of 
his brethren. 

Such as find his approval, ask eagerly where and when they 
thus gave him assistance, for that comforting of a disciple they 
did not count anything. They would go as a missionary to 
China, while tied up at home in the care of asick or aged 
parent, or tender children. They would build a church edifice 
while as poor as Job in the ashes, or do some great and im- 
possible work. That cup of cold water of which your well was 
full, and which cost nothing but the drawing, how could that 
be thought of; and would the Saviour see that? It is forgot- 
ten that Christian work is simply work done for Christ ; and 
its motive or value is not changed, because the left hand does 
not know what the right hand is doing. Duty—and daily duty 
at that—by a sincere Christian, meets the requirement. The 
wife of a farmer and the mother of six sturdy boys, plethoric 
of life and impulses—and who, on a Sabbath morning, catches, 
scrubs, and dresses them for church; sees that they have their 
catechism or Sunday-school lesson, and who keeps them in 
order for the day, I take to be doing a Christian work of a 
most useful kind. Christ does not call that woman to go to 
Japan. She is wanted just where she is—God bless her—to 
live and die there; a faithful, noble Christian wife and mother; 
some of her six boys let us hope will go to Japan. Common, 
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simple duty, which one knows how to do, cannot be the thing 
demanded, as some apprehend. And we hear it said: ‘The 
Churches and the ministers are doing nothing. They do not 
reach and convert the worst sinners. The saloons are full of 
drinkers, and the hells of gamblers, and the fields and streets 
of strollers. Why stay in a church where the people are al- 
ready converted, or at least have heard the gospel all their 
lives; why not go out after those neglected sinners, and compel 
them in? That would be “ Christian work.” 

There is a degree of pertinence in these allegations. But the 
answers to them are something more than mere qualifications. 
Christ—our example—was found on the Sabbath in the syna- 
gogue—the established place of worship, where the devout Jews 
were always to be found, and from which the sons of Belial 
kept away—and his apostles followed his example. He went, 
in other words, where the best people were, and taught them. 
Nor is it even a fact in scripture history that God neglects the 
best people for the sake of the worst. Itis through the best, 
and by their example as well as their precept, that the worst are 
reached, if at all. 

And it is pertinent to be remembered that those already 
gathered at the church need a continuous care; and who will 
look after the aged, the women, and the children, the yet un- 
instructed, while the minister and his workers are away pursu- 
ing those fugitives from salvation, as advocated by our objectors. 
Churches are only held together, to say nothing of being built 
up in the gospel, by the hardest and most constant labor, and 
ifso much work is required to hold together and secure a 
Christian life in the best people, will a miscellaneous chase 
after the worst be more likely to prove more fruitful? The 
aggregated and social power of the church is that surplus 
energy which it uses to bear on the world. This is rapidly 
lost by separation and disuse of public worship, and any policy 
which hazards the hold of godliness on the godly is condemned 
of common sense as well as of scripture. To have churches, 
and keep them strong, is only done by line upon line and pre- 
cept upon precept. Steady and strong work in one place ope- 
rates to a steady growth and accumulation of strong Christian 
character, such as makes an abiding impression on a whole 
community far larger than itself. One minister, in a commu- 
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nity which furnishes the population, will find enough to do with 
his own congregation, for if he has the strength for an impres- 
sion, it will go to the increase of his work about him unless 
prevented by special obstacles, and. his strength can be used no 
where so advantageously as in his own pulpit, lecture and Sab- 
bath-school room, and their related ministries. 

These statements do not of course apply to the case of a 
population sparsely spread over a wide area, and God forbid 
that aught should be said to discourage missionary labor in any 
ofits forms. But the common and staple work of the church 
is to be defended. And that work is neither a newly-invented 
effort of impulse, nor the extraordinary and exceptional strug- 
gles of heroes and martyrs. The work of the ministry is to 
gather churches, hold them together, instruct them, increase 
them, build them up in knowledge, faith, and charity. The 
work of the church is to join in, assist, and forward this old- 
fashioned duty. I would not of course shut from view their 
common relation to a world lying in wickedness, nor that to 
a brotherhood with the church‘at large in their obligation to 
the effort and sympathy which its salvation demands. Nor 
would I hinder another in any exceptional or newly-invented 
form of labor. If any man feels sure that he has a mission in 
some form of side-work, to dive into saloons and force his 
prayers on the inmates; to mount a dry goods box at the street 
corners and harangue the passing multitude, to get into 
theatres and preach with a brass-band to assist in the music, or 
in some way fanciedly to re-enact John the Baptist, I would 
not think to hinder him, because he follows not with us. But 
let him not put on airs and talk of the uselessness of the min- 
istry and of the churches in their staple, every-day duty. 

It would be quite as reasonable to say to a farmer, with his 
fifty acres of land, which his own hands had cleared of trees, 
stumps, and water, with suitable fences and buildings now 
placed thereon, and the whole in tilth—so at the end of fifty 
years the farm is somewhat in advance in production and value 
of any previous year—“ Sir, you are doing nothing ; you are 
here in one place, and for fifty years have not added an acre to 
your farm, and the wilderness surrounds you, growing up to 
briers ; ie this which is in eS tilth and go after the 
neglected.” 
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The farmer’s reply might be: “I know that my farm is not 
very large, but it taxes ail my strength, and were I to leave it 
for the briars yonder, it would soon grow up to briars, too. 
But there is work for you over there, if you have a heart for it, 
and I advise you to do as I have done, and as much better as 
you can. But in undertaking to care for vineyards, I do not 
care to be obliged to confess, ‘mine own vineyard have I not 
Kept: = 

Do we seek then to reduce down to one special phase the 
word of Christ’s followers? By no means. We would enlarge 
the scope of it. Without taking a catalogue of its items can 
we not so sum up as to show how wide that scope is? Begin- 
ning with our affirmation, that Christian life is Christian work, 
all the common and useful labors of men may come within the 
definition. The work of the form, the mechanic arts, human 
traffic, domestic duties, the care of families, teaching the young, 
the entertaining of friends, such as Christ himself shared, the 
studies of children, and even their plays and recreations: 
such are made Christian work, by their interfusion of a Chris- 
tian spirit, so that they shall be the outworkings of a Christian 
life. Do you follow these pursuits with a secular and selfish 
mind? they are xzot Christian works. Do you engage in 
them with mind and heart consecrated to Christ? they are 
Christian works. The consecrated heart consecrates the duties. 

Such are the usual efforts of the Church, Sabbath service, 
union in the prayers and songs it uses, Sabbath-school 
labors, prayer-meetings, habits of orderly Sabbath-spend- 
ing for self and family, so that they grow into the ways and 
manners of Christians. Such are the collections of moneys for 
benevolence, the building and repairs of churches, collection 
and payment of a pastor’s salary, all, in fact, which goes to 
maintain religion as a stated, steady-going thing, in a city or 
parish. 

That old temple service was a Christian work—with the em- 
phasis on the word work—in its day, though it consisted largely 
in butchering cattle and sheep, and though some of its labors 
were done on the Sabbath. But its slaughtering and bread- 
makings and wood-cuttings and incense-providings and burn- 
ings were all devotional in their times. And the godly mind 
grew on them, and stalwart saints are singing in heaven these 
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three thousand years, for the nurture they got in the use of these 
crude and coarse materialities. But the secular heart defeated 
their ends with others, as it does with Christian opportunities 
now. Judas must have spiritual appetite if he will use spiritual 
food, though the Lord of glory minister it with His own hands. 

As time passes on new forms and adjustments of labor will, 
of course, be demanded, for the growth of the new life will ren- 
der them necessary—not to supplant the old, but to supple- 
ment and extend it. But the staple of Christian endeavor for 
the masses of people must always be simple, near at hand, and 
in a manner, common. The mothers will always be house- 
keepers, and little more than that, whatever may be said in 
conventions of ambitious women, by such as will “extend her 
sphere.” 

Yet a true growth will produce a surplus of energies, over- 
flowing the necessities of home, and seeking for work beyond 
self and its borders. And awaiting such condition, there is the 
demand for the extension of Christ’s kingdom into the borders 
of our own outlying fields, and “the regions beyond.” All 
over our wilderness of forest and prairie, where enterprise or 
poverty has driven men, through our multiplying and ever- 
spreading cities—in which Sodom and Gomorrah are reprodu- 
cing themselves—over countless acres of lanes and lofts, in cel- 
lars and tenements, where humanity seethes and sins with im- 
pulse and energy supplied from the world below, whose very 
flames seem to crackle behind the partition wall—is not the 
light of God somehow to be made to shine in here? 

And in and around all our towns, in sight of church edifices, 
on the same streets, and in dwellings adjoining those in which 
prayer is ascending, everywhere is the need of gospel work, 
fringed with dying thrums, unknowing obedience ‘to Him for 
whom the work is done; and the question naturally asks itself, 
can anything more be done for these ? 

And in gospel lands, here and abroad, is a new life yet to 
slough off the fungus which has overgrown the faith of Jesus. 

Nor can the Mohammedan and semi-Christian world be for- 
gotten, for the gospel must repeat its work where earliest pro- 
claimed, and in the long ages grown effete. 

Nor must we stop there. That great eastern world where 
the gospel has never been preached, not in apostolic, or post- 
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apostolic days even, is to be visited. That world which lay 
eastward beyond the Roman Empire, where the name of 
Christ has never been heard till our modern days, and now 
only heard as distant pin-points on the great map—China, 
India, Japan and the islands, where four-fifths of the world’s 
people dwell—there is Christ’s kingdom to be proclaimed and 
established. 

If this survey helps us to see that more of work is done and 
doing than we had thought, which Christ reckons as his, it 
helps us to see, also, that much more remains to be done than 
has been generally recognized. 

II. And it brings us toour second question. How shall 
young Christians be best educated therein. This may be more 
briefly announced, being in part answered already, by seeing 
what the work is for which the training is had. 

But the comprehensive answer is, make them Christians, in the 
first place; and in the second, make them strong Christians. 
As already said—life works; and the stronger the life, the 
stronger its action. Something is to de had, if something is 
to be given. The person, or the church, made strong by the 
first and staple process of Christian life, comes naturally to the 
second grade of condition ; that in which there is some surplus 
of energies for expenditure. Do you say that the life is to be 
maintained by exercise? Yes, by a suitable exercise. But is 
there not in our times a double tendency—on the one hand, to 
a listless, lazy, do-nothing religion; and on the other, to an 
active form of it, but light, thin, and diffused. In truth, 
the drift is largely toward a Christianity which it requires 
some effort to feel is Christianity at all. The speech of it is not 
infrequently more than half that of Ashdod. You see it pro- 
fessing to feel very pious over the works of Dickens. It reads 
the Ledger half the Sunday, and teaches in a Mission Sunday- 
school the other half. We nced not only more Christian work, 
but first, a more prevalent, vigorous, Christian life, to yield it. 
How shall we reach it? For, as surely as we reach that, we 
have the end of our question. We shall not reach it by any 
short-cut process, by any machine or patent-right contrivance. 
A godly life is not a mere discovery or invention. It is the 
old crucifying of the flesh, aimed at in all Bible history, and 
taught in the words of Jesus and his Apostles. How shall 
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this be secured—is it asked? Begin at the beginning. The 
mothers of Isaac and Samuel and John and Jesus tell us how. 
Young Timothy’s grandmother, Lois, and mother, Eunice, un- 
derstood it. These sons of theirs are best inducted into 
Christian work, for that is best begun which is begun early. 
The training begins with the birth and the baptism—a true 
baptism of faith, prayer, and consecration—and such after and 
continual treatment as befits it. The child best brought up in 
the Christian family, is best educated to Christian work; the 
child taught to pray in its lispings—taught obedience from its 
cradle—for obedience to parents is the straight road of obedi- 
ence to Gods the child taught faith in its parents, for faith in 
parents is analagous in nature to faith in God; the child 
taught to speak the truth, is taught from very habit to scorn 
the father of lies; the child taught to keep all God’s com- 
mands, taught the scriptures, taught church attendance and 
behavior; the child directed in its plays, in its readings, and 
in all things given the nature and administration of the Lord— 
why shall you not expect such an one to grow a Christian, and. 
to exhibit the life of a Christian in the works which become a 
Christian, and especially if you add to it the light and aid of a 
godly example? 

“ But the child must be converted.” True, but is it neces- 
sary that it grow up an impenitent sinner, in order that you 
shall see it converted; so as to know the day and the hour of 
its conversion ? On which day was Samuel, or John, converted ? 
God is the giver of the new heart, and what if it shall please 
him to give the old and the new together? Have you or has 
the child lost anything by being renewed so early, that neither 
you nor he can remember the time? Are you sure that you 
know the time of renewal, in casesin which you think you do? 
I have settled it with myself that to God belongs the renewal, 
and to me the use of the means and conditions which belong 
to it. And when the signs of renewal appear, be it in the 
cradle, or in prattling childhood, or in youth or adult 
years, lam to recognize them; and I shall look for them early 
if the right training has been had. 

At all events, the formation of Christian habits, the doing 
the things which Christians do, are those which, if anything, 
may be expected to show the signs of a religious life within. 
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The child taught truth will not have to unlearn lying at con- 
version. If taught a correct speech, it will not have to undo 
the work ofa profane tongue. Led to the prayer-meeting, it 
will know the way there. Taught pity to the poor, the re- 
newal will only have to turn human pity into a godly benefi- 
cence. Its prayers in childhood “said,” will become true 
praying afterwards. With this sort of Christians very little 
difficulty will be had in getting themat work. It is learned in 
the educating time, and easily glides into advancing practice. 
Such are the staple church members everywhere. By such are 
the ordinary services of religion sustained. Such are the pupils, 
and then the teachers, in the Sabbath-schools. Such keep the 
prayer-meetings going. From such come the officers of the 
church. Out ofthe ranks of such is the ministry recruited. 
Such become local missionaries in lone neighborhoods, away 
in the forests, starting and keeping up Sabbath-schools and 
prayer-meetings—and breaking through female timidity often 
to accomplish it. Such, in proportion, will be missionaries at 
home and on the other side of the globe. 

But all have not godly parents, and these are Christians con- 
verted late in life, and such, though not young in years, are 
children, often babes, in Christ. 

How shall such be trained to work? 

The rule is a simple one. The Christian child needs a child’s 
nurture. Paul fed such with milk, and milk is a simple food,. 
not mixed nor highly seasoned, from which we gather, that such 
need much and continued instruction, and that in first things. 

First Set the convert at work, or he will never get at it,” is 
a frequent direction, and under this advice such are sometimes 
pushed forward into positions and to duties which demand 
years of Christian culture and experience. There are Christians 
who have had experiences of this sort which are attended with 
very unpleasant remembrances. The child can take exercise, 
but it must be achild’s exercise. With such there will be 
growth, but heavy duties will oftener dwarf than develop. I 
am certain of having known of young Christians injured by too 
heavy duties too early imposed. 

Yet there are differences. Some persons are converted a 
long while after their conversion ; that is, they come to its per- 
ception a long time after its occurrence. They have, it may 
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be, for years been Christian students, and if not renewed per- 
sons for a time, they are disciples ; so that, when recognized as 
converts, they are already well instructed in the theory, and 
sometimes the duties, of Christian life. 

Such persons stand in advance of ignorant converts, and more 
may be properly expected of them, and such may sometimes 
enter upon duties of prominence at once. Yet the Apostle 
- Paul, though a trained scholar, thoroughly instructed in the 
Jews’ religion, and with an abundance of Jewish zeal and de- 
voutness, did not at once enter upon prominent labors at his 
conversion. God’s providence sent him away into Arabia, and 
kept him there for three years before commencing his apostolic 
life. Are we wrong in inferring that those were years of Chris- 
tian study, with such exercise as became a neophyte? It is true 
that Apollos and Timothy seem to be found active, as preach- 
ers, from the first, but it is only in seeming. The accounts 
take no accurate note of time. And Paul keeps Timothy with 
himself for a time, while Apollos has to be taken in hand by 
Aquila and Priscilla. Babes in Christ need shelter, protection, 
instruction, and such gentle exercise as befits babes, till their 
muscles get volume and their bones hardness. The timid will 
want encouraging, the headstrong holding in, and all counsel. 
As they grow their labors will need increase with their strength. 
The work for a girl is not that for Paul. The question is not 
always what needs to be done, but what is possible for those 
to do. The labors are for the person; Gaius is for hospitality. 
Timothy is to help Paul, and Luke is Paul’s physician on his 
travels. Martha understands housekeeping, and Mary listens 
and chooses. Peter, James,and John may go upon the mount 
of transfiguration, but Matthew, the publican, may write a gos- 
pel. God’s spirit and providence together will direct what to 
do, if sought for. But let none in their early years neglect 
the ordinary means of grace on any pretense, even of Chris- 
tian labor. Let them use their voices in song—if not in 
the choir, in the congregation. Let them keep their place 
in the Sabbath-school or Bible-class, and when fitted to teach, 
teach. Let them be at the church prayer-meeting, of course, 
and take such part in it as propriety, their qualifications, and 
the word and spirit of God direct, for the edification of 
others, as well as for themselves, whether it be prayer, exhor- 
tation, song, or silent hearing. 
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And, if possible,let there be circles—schools—for the Christian 
children to pray in, where they may, if tender and timid, learn 
to exercise their gifts by littles. The churches are full of per- 
sons who do nothing beyond the narrowest circle of duty, be- 
cause not taughtin time. And there are the lame and the 
feeble and the discouraged. Some in the church are idle, be- 
cause they know not what todo. Let them be shown. Some 
are idle, because lazy. Let such be stirred up. Some are idle 
from timidity. Let such be encouraged. If it be asked who 
shall do these things—the minister, the elders, the princes in 
Israel, the Dorcases, and the Priscillas, and the Deborahs, of 
whom let us hope all churches have, or will have, some. 
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Art. VI.—THE CONTROVERSY WITH PHARAOH 
NOT UPON A FALSE ISSUE. 
By Rey. G. LANSING, of the American Mission, Cairo, Egypt. 


IN the recent excellent commentary of Murphy on Exodus, 
we have the following on chap. 5: 1: “ And hold a feast to me 
in the wilderness. To hold a feast is the immediate subject of 
the journey. This is according to the Divine manner of teach- 
ing; God promises a present seed, but there is a further seed, 
a good land; but there is a better country, an earthly rest, 
beyond which there is a heavenly rest. He speaks to men of 
the near and obvious, and those who hear he leads on to higher 
powers of understanding and nobler scenes of enjoyment. Be- 
sides, Pharaoh was not entitled to know, and he does not con- 
descend to ask, what were the ulterior purposes of God.” 

The above is a specimen of the comments which we read on 
this and the parallel passages in the book of Exodus, referring 
to this transaction between God and Pharaoh, and they are not 
satisfactory. To “holda feast?’ was not “the immediate ob- 
ject of the journey.” God told Moses at the bush, chap. iii: 8, 
that it was “to deliver them out of the hands of the Egyptians, 
and to bring them up out of that land into a good land and a 
large,” etc. In verses 16 and 17 he told Moses to tell the 
people that this was his design. In chap. iv: 29-31, we are in- 
formed that he and Aaron went and gathered together all the 
elders of the children of Israel, and Aaron spake all the words 
which the Lord had spoken to Moses, and did the signs in the 
sight of the people. And the people believed, and when they 
heard that the Lord had visited the children of Israel, and that 
he had looked upon their affliction, then they bowed their 
heads and worshiped.” We have the same thing repeated in 
chap. vi: 6-9. These passages clearly show that the ultimate, 
not “the immediate object of the journey’ was from the first 
distinctly stated to the people, and the statement was reiter- 
ated in terms that could not be misunderstood, and that the 
people believed. Therefore, we say, that if it be the Divine 
manner of teaching, to “promise a present seed, a good land, 
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and an earthly rest,” when better things are intended ; this is not 
God's manner in this instance, either of teaching or of dealing’ 
with his people. 

Let us now turn to Pharaoh. We are told; “ Besides, 
Pharaoh was not entitled to know, and he does not condescend 
to ask, what were the ulterior purposes of God.” But we think 
the whole narrative shows that Pharaoh did perfectly know and 
clearly understood the ulterior purposes of God. Another re- 
cently issued commentary says: “ In saying this they concealed 
their ultimate design of abandoning the kingdom, and by 
making this partial request at first, they wished to try the 
king’s temper before they disclosed their intentions any further. 
But they said only what God had put in their mouths (chap. iii: 
12-18), and this legalizes the specific act, while it gives no 
sanction to the general habit of dissimulation [Chalmers].” 
This is high authority, but we have higher for saying ‘“ Let 
God be true and every man a liar.” God does not “legalize 
specific acts of dissimulation.” It is most demoralizing to sup- 
pose that God should insist upon Pharaoh’s giving the people 
permission to go three days into the desert for a feast, when 
the real object was to get them out of his reach and deliver 
them from his service. Let us go over the narrative again, and 
see if it throws any light upon this point. 

And first of all, we think we have the “ key to the situation ” 
in the opening words of the book, chap. i: 10, ‘“‘ Come on, let us 
deal wisely with them lest they multiply, and it come to pass 
that when there falleth out any war they join also unto our ene- 
mies and fight against us, and so get them up out of the land.” 
That, under ordinary circumstances, was a most unnatural ap- 
prehension for a tyrant, and especially one who was himself “a 
new king,” an usurper. We would have expected to hear him 
say, lest they join also unto our enemies and fight against us, 
and so dethrone us andseize the kingdom. But this apprehen- 
sion of the king was not without its foundations. To ascertain 
what they were, we will not go back to the early history and 
traditions of the race. Let us only review the last chapters in 
Genesis, which give an account of matters connected with the 
Egyptian residence of the people. 

Jacob lived in the land of Egypt seventeen years. It must 
have been to him a pleasant sojourn in the land of Goshen, the 
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* best of the land, with his favorite son, Joseph, governor over 
all the land of Egypt, wearing the king’s ring, etc., but all this 
did not cause him to forget the land in which he and his father 
and grandfather had lived as nomads, “ dwelling in tabernacles 
(tents), as strangers and sojourners,” but still “heirs” of a 
glorious promise; and when the time drew nigh that he must 
die, he called to him his son Joseph, and said, “‘ Bury me not, 
I pray thee, in Egypt,” and he made Joseph swear, with his 
hand under his thigh, that he would carry him out of Egypt 
and bury him in the burying place of his fathers (Gen. xlvii: 
28-31). Then, in his dying benedictions, first upon the sons of 
Joseph, ch. 48, and afterwards his own sons, ch. 49, he spoke 
much of tle ‘“‘ everlasting possession,” which also, in a measure, 
he practically apportioned among them, and at the end charged 
them all, as he had before charged Joseph, to bury him with 
his fathers in the cave that is in the field of Ephron the Hittite, 
etc. (ch. xlix: 29-32). Then, in the next chapter we have an ac- 
count of how “ Joseph went up, and with him all the servants 
of Pharaoh, the elders of his house, and all the elders of the 
land of Egypt, and all the house of Joseph and his brethren, 
and his father’s house, leaving only the little ones and the 
flocks and :herds in the land of Goshen,” and did unto Jacob 
according as he commanded them, for his sons carried him into 
the land of Canaan and buried him in the “cave of the field of 
Machpelah.” A state funeral such as that would furnish gossip 
to the whole land of Egypt for at least two generations. 

Next, we learn that Joseph was thirty years of age when he 
stood before Pharaoh, and he lived one hundred and ten years, 
and of his death we have this account, Gen. 1: 24-26: “ And 
Joseph said unto his brethren, I die, and God will surely visit 
you and bring you out of this land unto the land which he 
sware to Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. And Joseph took an 
oath of the children of Israel, saying, God will surely visit you, 
and ye shall carry up my bones from hence. And they em- 
balmed him, and he was put in the coffin in Egypt.” This 
brings us to a date which is far down in the residence of Israel 
in Egypt, and from this date forth, that embalmed and en- 
coffined body was preserved as a pledge of the fulfilment of 
God’s covenant promises, and a witness of the people’s hopes. 
Joseph’s “ giving commandment concerning his bones” is men- 
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tioned by Paul, in the eleventh of Hebrews, as an act of special 
faith. From the honorable funeral obsequies which the Egyp- 
tians and all the house of Pharaoh gave to his father, we conclude 
that had Joseph suffered it, they would, with great ceremony, 
have confined his remains to a rock-hewn or pyramid-covered 
tomb, and that, in accordance with the Egyptian custom, his 
power and dignity and mighty works would have secured his 
deification; but he suffered it not, and with his last breath, 
with a faith which was sublime, he said, “I die, but God will 
surely visit you.” I die, but God’s cause must live, and I pre- 
fer living in it, in the imperishable history and grateful sweet 
memories of God’s people to an Egyptian apotheosis. That 
was a deed which would live in the traditions and affections of 
the people. 

We have one more brief lifting of the curtain which hangs be- 
fore that dark period of the history of the chosen people which 
preceded the Exodus. Ephraim, the younger son of Joseph, 
received the right-handed blessing from his grandfather, Jacob, 
and heard him say, “ Let them grow intoa multitude in the midst 
of the earth. I die, but God shall be with you and bring you 
again unto the land of your fathers.’”” We have in 1 Chron. 
vii: 21-24, a few lines from a lost page of history, from which 
we gather that some of Ephraim’s sons made an attempt to 
predate the fulfilment of God’s purpose and Jacob’s prophecy, 
and two of them, Ezer and Eliad, fell in the attempt, though a 
temporary lodgment must have been effected in the land to 
enable Sherah, his grand-daughter, to build in the midst of the 
Amorites, who then possessed the land, Beth-horath, the nether 
and the upper, and Uzzen-Sherah. 

The next link in the chain is Pharaoh’s declaration above 
quoted, and we think that, in the historical hints which we have 
already collected, we have sufficient data to show why it was 
that Pharaoh, while confessing that “ the children of Israel are 
mightier than we,” was still exempt from the natural fear that 
they would usurp the throne, and only expressed the one “lest 
they join also unto our enemies and fight against us, and so get 
them up and out of the land.” He understood distinctly that 
the traditions, hopes, aspirations, and religious faith of that 
people all pointed to an exodus from the land of Egypt, and 
the possession of the land of their fathers. 
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This was full eighty years before Moses stood before the 
Pharaoh of the Exodus. The life of Moses furnishes other 
links in the chain. When born he was first hid three months 
in his father’s house, and then boldly committed in his frail 
bark to the mercy of the waves. It was done, as we learn in Heb. 
ii: 23, “by faith ’—the national faith in the nation’s covenant 
God. The child was given to his mother to nurse. She was 
not brought into the palace to act simply as wet nurse, but was 
told: “Take this child away and nurse him for me.” What- 
ever we may surmise were the reasons for this course, we may 
suppose that they made it desirable that the child should re- 
main with his mother several years. Perhaps it was in accord- 
ance with the oriental custom, still in vogue, of sending royal 
children out to be nursed, and to live with the pastoral Bedouin 
until they are ten or twelve years of age, in order that they 
may by the life in the open air and simple diet lay the founda- 
tions for a hardy constitution. At all events, we are told, verse 
10, ‘“ And the child grew (became great), and she brought him 
to Pharaoh’s daughter, and he became her son.” This gives 
time and opportunity for the sowing of the seeds of Divine 
knowledge and faith into his young heart. He was full forty 
years of age before that seed bore fruit. It was then when he 
came to years that “dy fazth he refused to be called the son of 
Pharaoh’s daughter ’’—Heb. ii: 24. Before that (whether in an 
Abyssinian expedition, or otherwise, we need not now inquire), 
he had, as Stephen informs us, shown himself a man “ mighty 
in word and in deeds.” Heslew an Egyptian, and when he went 
out the second day he beheld two Hebrews striving together, 
and he essayed to right them. It surely looked as if he were 
setting up to be “a prince and a judge over them,” and we are 
indebted to Stephen in his speech before the Sanhedrim for 
bringing these acts into the line of Israel’s faithand hope. He 
tells us, Acts vii: 25, “‘ For he supposed his brethren would have 
understood how that God, by his hand, would deliver them, 
but they understood not.” The government was forced to 
take cognizance of such high-handed acts, and Moses was 
forced to flee. He spent forty years in Midian, and at the 
end of that time God met him at the bush in Horeb, an altered 
—a wiser and soberer man—still strong, stronger than ever in 
the national faith, but modestly distrustful of his own abilities. 
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God then gave him, as we have seen, his commission, and his 
message to the people and to Pharaoh, and the people, as we 
have also seen, “believed, and bowed their heads and wor- 
shiped.” Of course they went home and talked the mat- 
ter over with one another, some with joyful hearts, and some 
doubting, “ for anguish of spirit and for cruel bondage.” Even 
if they had wished to keep the news from the Egyptians, it 
would have been an impossibility. From chapter iii: 22, we 
learn that the two people lived on an intimacy, which, in this 
day, is very unusual with different sects and races in the East. 
The word there translated neighbor, in both Hebrew and Ara- 
bic, means more than our word neighbor. It means a tenant 
occupying a part of the same house. Even supposing an at- 
tempt at secrecy, the news would inevitably have spread. 
“And afterward,” we are informed, ‘‘ Moses and Aaron went 
in and told Pharaoh.”” Now, who can suppose that Pharaoh 
was not perfectly aware of the errand of Moses and Aaron be- 
fore they entered. He had his answer prepared for them. 
How pointedly he delivers it? ‘“ Who is the Lord that I should 
obey his voice and let Israel go? I knownot the Lord, neither 
will I let Israel go.’ Who, reading this with the whole history 
before him, could say, with the Speaker’s Commentary, “It is 
evident from Pharaoh’s answer that he did not see in the re- 
quest any indication of an intention to escape from Egypt?”’ 
The very word nby means more thanto “let go.” It means 
“to send forth,” and it is significant that Moses puts that word 
forward, and the holding a feast and the three days’ journey 
came in afterwards. 

The subsequent history confirms this view. Ist. We can- 
not imagine, hard-hearted as he was, that Pharaoh would have 
fought out the point so pertinaciously in the face of “signs 
and wonders,” and through ten dreary, destructive plagues, 
had he understood that the people only wished a three days’ 
excursion into the desert. He knew well, that even should he 
let them go, and had they shown a disposition to prolong their 
stay, he could have called out his horsemen and chariots and 
driven them back like a flock of sheep. 2d. It isnoteworthy that 
in subsequent negotiations between the brothers and Pharaoh, 
the phrase which is constantly used is simply “let the people go,’ 
or, “let the people go that they may serve me.” 3d. It is also 
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very striking (and it can only be explained on the supposition 
that the true issue was thoroughly understood), that the first 
hints that more than a three days’ feast was in question came 
from Pharaoh, and not from Moses and Aaron. In chap. viii: 
28, we are told that Pharaoh called for Moses and Aaron and 
said, “ Go ye and sacrifice to your God zx the land.” The last 
clause shows, though it does not appear that Moses had hinted 
it, that Pharaoh understood that when they left the land of 
Egypt, they had no intention of returning. On the other sup- 
position, could he have been so unwilling to let them go three 
days to the desert, as to make him willing to suffer the four 
plagues which had already been inflicted. Three days would 
have taken them into a barren, thirsty desert, where no water 
was, a most unsuitable place for a feast, and we wonder that 
any one at all acquainted with the topography of the country 
could fora moment imagine that it was ever intended asa 
serious proposition. Pharaoh certainly did not, as he further 
intimates in his next answer: “I willlet you go... only ye 
shall not go very far away.’ Three more plagues and then 
Pharaoh appears fully to yield. He says, ix: 28, “ Entreat the 
Lord and I will let you go, and ye shall stay no longer.” 
The latter expression is particularly forcible in the original; 
and had Pharaoh had any expectation of a return, he would 
rather have said, in oriental phrase, ‘Go, and may we see your 
faces again in peace.” But his hard heart again obtains the 
mastery over him, and the locusts are threatened. After utter- 
ing the threats, Moses and Aaron leave his presence, and then 
Pharaoh’s servants venture to expostulate with him—x:7.— 
“How long shall this man be a snare unto us? Let the men’ 
go that they may serve the Lord their God. Knowest thou 
_not yet that Egypt is destroyed?’’ There is now.eminent 
danger of sedition in the land. Nothing else could have em- 
boldened the courtiers thus to speak to their despotic monarch. 
They; seeing that he is again relenting, bring back Moses and 
Aaron to him, and in his first words he again shows that he 
comprehends the situation, and sees what is behind it all. He 
says, “Go serve the Lord your God, but who are they that 
shall go?” (Literally, “who and who are going ?”) He knew 
well enough that that people were not so very pious that all 
of them needed to go. The answer of Moses is explicit as to the 
«who and who,” and the meaning is plain enough, though he 
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must still preserve his consistency by adding: “For we must 
hold a feast unto the Lord.” Pharaoh’s answer is hardly com- 
prehensible in-our English version. He is irritated and per- 
plexed beyond measure, and his answer may be translated and 
paraphrased thus: “And he said unto them, let it be thus, (so 
be it, go). The Lord be with you (the oriental formula for 
saying good bye, God be with you—spoken sarcastically). 
When I send you and your little ones away, see to it, for evil 
is before you” (z.e., “Go! but I will follow you, and you will catch 
it.””) But when he saw this boisterous, threatening speech was 
received by the brothers without flinching, he relented and 
took the other tack. ‘ Not so; go ye now that are men, and 
serve the Lord, for that ye did desire.” This latter clause isa 
pitiful catch at the literal terms of God’s first demand. 

We have thus, we think, made it to appear that from first to 
last there was no dissimulation on God’s part, and no deception 
practiced upon Pharaoh; but that, from the first interview be- 
tween him andthe brothers up to the dire end when he and his 
horsemen “sank as lead in the mighty waters,” it was a “ foot-to- 
foot” contest between Jehovah, the God of the Hebrews, and 
the proud monarch of Egypt, upon a distinctly understood tssue. 

The question now arises: Why was that issue thus “put” to 
him in this circumlocutory manner instead of being plaznly and 
fairly stated? To this I answer, that that is the way in which 
things are put in the Orient. We there are an exceedingly polite 
people. We never, if it can possibly be avoided, say an unpleas- 
ant thing. Even when what we wish to say is not particularly 
disagreeable, we have our own way of “ going around Robin 
Hood’s barn” to get at the subject, and we have not yet 
learned to frame our speech upon the model of Anglo-Saxon 
bluntness. It is notorious that the smallest purchase cannot be 
made, or the most trivial business be transacted, without endless 
circumlocutions. I could, were it necessary, give in illustra- 
tion numberless parallel cases of what in the West would,be 
called indirectness in dealing, if not by a harder name; and 
often when the interlocutors were an Oriental and an Occiden- 
tal, understanding each other’s words but ignorant of their re- 
spective peculiar idioms of speech, the result is very amusing, as 
the two parties, each of whom is in his own Wady, with a high 
mountain between them, strive to come to a mutual understand- 
ing, or heartily curse each other for inexplicable stupidity. 
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All that is necessary in the case in hand is to show that the 
parties distinctly understood one another, and this we think we 
have done from the record. Had the issue not been understood, 
then it would have been necessary for Moses delicately to have 
embodied in his speech a hint of what was behind the re- 
quest which he put forward, but the ee were such 
that this was not necessary. 

But it may be said—“ That is all-.well enough for crooked 
Orientals, but would God condescend to treat with Pharaoh in 
this crooked manner?” I answer, that what is crooked in the 
West is straight in the East. We, in the Orient, write from 
right to left.. We begin at the end of the bookand read back- 
wards, that is to say, your backwards is our forwards. We 
place the adjective after the substantive which it qualifies, and 
the word before its nominative, so that the sentence as we 
form it is not “ John strikes James,” but “strikes John the 
good James the bad.”’ All this, and much more that is similar, 
is our own concern, so long as we understand each other, and 
when Occidentals would understand us they must condescend 
to learn our language, and by this I mean that they must learn 
not only the meaning of words as they are given in lexicons, 
but our oriental idioms and forms of speech and modes of 
thought. When God spoke to Pharaoh, he condescended to 
address him in oriental idioms, and to deal with him according 
to oriental methods. 

We might also, were it necessary, give many scriptural in- 
stances of similar circumlocutions. For example, Abraham’s 
negotiations with the children of Heth for the cave of 
Machpelah, and the “form of speech” with which the wise 
woman of Tekoah approached King David. Numerous other 
instances will suggest themselves to the mind of the reader of 
the Bible. 

In conclusion, we repeat, ‘“ Let God be true and every man 
a liar.” And when we find a difficulty in Scripture, let us not 
take the Scotchman’s way of dealing with it, “to face it bravely 
and then pass on.” We have an example of this in one of the 
commentaries which we have consulted on this passage. The 
commentator on verse Ist simply says, “see verse 3d ”’—and 
on verse 3d he says, “see verse 1st.” The better way is to 
face the difficulty, and then labor and pray and wait for more 
light—and sooner or later it will come. 
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Art. VII._-THEISTIC REACTIONS IN MODERN 
SPECULATION.* 
By PROFESSOR JOHN W. Mears, Hamilton College, N. Y. 

IN the address delivered at Belfast, last August, by Mr. Tyn- 
dall, as President of the British Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, he introduced a declaration in regardto the 
inherent powers of matter with the very singular phrase, 
“ Abandoning all disguise, the confession I feel bound to make 
to you.” etc. And the sentences which follow are a very bold 
declaration of the materialistic origin “of every form of life.” 
Can this language be understood in any way that will save the 
reputation of the speaker for perfect candor in his previous 
utterances as a teacher of physical science? Did he disguisedly 
believe before, what he now, for the first time, ventured to 
make public? Was this declaration in regard to the all-potency 
of matter a position consciously novel to Mr. Tyndall? Was 
he not perfectly aware that, however it may have lain in his 
own mind previously, he was now, in the view of the public, 
taking a longer and bolder step towards materialistic atheism 
than in any of his previous published speculations ? 

So far as the Belfast address is concerned, the matter stands 
thus: After a long argument to show that the whole tendency 
of scientific investigation in the past has been to establish the 
independence and sufficiency of atoms or atomic forces, in which 
he deals out praise or blame to philosophers and investigators, 
according as they did or did not favor this doctrine ; he comes 
to Mr. Spencer and Mr. Darwin, men most of all after his own 
heart. And yet, even in the speculations of these leaders of 
modern thought, he intimates a certain imperfection or defect. 
They have not gone far enough for him. They have touched 
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lightly and inconclusively on the problem of the origin of life. 
Mr. Darwin thinks all species were evolved from one primor- 
dial form. Mr. Tyndall is not satisfied with this. He pushes 
Mr. Darwin with the question: Was this primordial form cre- 
ated or not? Mr. Darwin does not reply, and his questioner 
deems it about as unscientific to concede the creation of one 
primordial form as of any or a//. It is anthropomorphism,* a 
mortal sin in the eyes of modern physicists. ‘We need clear- 
ness and thoroughness here,’ says Mr. Tyndall. Many cre- 
ative acts, ov mot one. Matter insufficient, and requiring a cre- 
ator; or matter self-existent and all sufficient. This is the criti- 
cal point in the Belfast address. Here is the Rubicon which 
even Mr. Darwin has not crossed. Mr. Tyndall stands a 
moment on the same side. Looking over, he sees Lucretius, 
the atheistic Latin poet, on the other shore, and is fascinated 
by his appearance and his declaration that “nature is seen to 
do all things spontaneously, without the intermeddling of the 
gods. He can’stand it tio longer.) He- plungessin.) ““Aban= 
doning all disguise,” he says, “‘ the confession that I feel bound 
to make before you is that I prolong the vision backward across 
the boundary of the experimental evidence, and discern in that 
matter—which we, in our ignorance, and notwithstanding our 
professed reverence for its creator, have hitherto covered with 
opprobrium—the promise and potency of every form of life.” 

That an uncreated first-matter is here declared to be the 
origin of all things, we think, admits of no question. Mr. Tyn- 
dall, it is true, immediately struggles to regain his footing upon 
spiritualist ground by the help of idealism. He seems to call 
out to Mill and Kant and Fichte and Berkeley and Hume, to 


* Very wonderful is the professional repugnance of your modern physicist to an- 
thropomorphism ; z. e., acting asa man would act. Atomomorphism, that is the 
truly high style; doing it up like an atom—there is your divine idea. An unintelli- 
gent atomic force is a far more appropriate term of comparison from which to get 
your conception of Deity, than an intelligent creature, confessedly the most sublime 
of nature's works, Mr, Tyndall tries to annihilate one of his critics by intimating 
that his God must be a Big Man. We might retort that Mr. Tyndall’s God is a Big 
Atom, and, generally speaking, we should prefer the former to the latter. In the 
Belfast address Mr, Tyndall speaks contemptuously of the theory of the universe ae. 
rived “ not from the study of nature, but from the observation of man,’’ as if there 
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save him from sinking in the mire of a bottomless materialism. 
Very slender is their aid. They can only assert the unknow- 
ableness or the unreality of matter. To aman who hasalready 
let go of mind and fled to matter, they can only make things 
worse. Mr. Tyndall knows nothing of mind asan ultimatum, 
they know nothing of matter as ultimate. He had better with- 
draw his appeal, and go back to his materialism again. He, in 
fact, does so. “Considered fundamentally” he says, “it is by 
the operation of an insoluble mystery that life is evolved, 
species differentiated, and mind unfolded from their prepotent 
elements in the immeasurable past.” [The italics are ours.] 

Hence, mind is secondary and derived. The not-mind, the 
unintelligent something, is primary and original. Mind did not 
act upon and bring forth the not-mind; but the not-mind is 
the cause of mind. The not-mind, the unintelligent, appeared 
first, and the intelligent only after the action of its prepotent 
(unintelligent) elements, through an immeasurable past. This 
is evidently the order which Mr. Tyndall recognizes as pervad- 
ing the universe. He wraps it in mystery, says it is by the 
operation of an “insoluble mystery, that mind is unfolded,” and 
ventures to add: ‘There is, you will observe, no very rank 
materialism here.’ For our part, we do not see how mystery 
mitigates the rankness of the materialism. In fact, we know 
nothing more mysterious than materialism, and the ranker it 
is, the deeper is the mystery. 

No! if Mr. Tyndall would vindicate beyond question his be- 
lief in spirit and in God, let him make mind a factor in the 
production of his universe, and not a pitiful result of the work- 
ings of mindless forces through immeasurable ages. If he 
even holds that the primum mobile may be a nondescript some- 
thing, involving mind and matter alike, no more the one than 
it is the other, let him say so. But the most he says is, that, 
according to the doctrines of evolution, all things physical and 
mental “have their unsearchable roots in a cosmical life.” 
Now, as matter contains the promise and “ potency of every 
form and quality of life,” this cosmical life must find in mat- _ 
ter and not in mind its ultimatum; hence, “the phenomena of 
physical nature, as well as those of the human mind, have their 
unsearchable roots in’’—matter! So much for the first form of 
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When Mr. Tyndall “abandoned all disguise,’ and made 
a “confession” to relieve his burdened mind, he must have an- 
ticipated the sensation with which his words would be met. It 
was, in fact, the boldest challenge which English-speaking theo- 
logians and philosophers had ever received from the materialist 
and atheist side. Naturally enough, they responded to it with 
unexampled promptness and unanimity. Protestants and 
Catholics, churchmen and dissenters, individuals, official per- 
sons and religious bodies sprung to the defense of truths com- 
mon to every form of Christianity, which had been assailed in 
the discourse. Apart from all theological bias, his speculative 
opinions and his attempted history of scientific inquiry have 
been sharply criticized as erroneous, unfair, and betraying 
ignorance of well-known facts. (See Mr. Davidson’s article 
in the Fournal of Speculative Philosophy, St. Louis, Oct. 1874.) 
Mr. Tyndall’s own friends have admitted that he misused 
the occasion, which was a purely scientific one, to drag in 
discussion upon theological subjects. No wonder he has felt 
himself called upon to reply once and again to his numerous, 
able, and importunate critics. And so we have before us, in 
connection with the seventh edition of the address, two 
pieces of apologetic writing as curious as the original address 
itself. 

The first of these “prefaces,” in point of time, appeared 
within a month after the delivery of the address (September 
15th), so soon did the writer feel driven to the work of expla- 
nation and apology. The second preface (first in order as 
printed) appeared some two or three months later (Dec. 5, 1874). 
Rising from the perusal of both of these papers, one cannot 
fail, we think, to be struck with the difference of their tone to- 
wards religion. Neither of them undertakes to deny the 
charge of atheism and materialism from the point of view of 
his critics. Speaking, in the earliest preface, of the resolution 
of the Presbytery of Belfast, in which he is charged with “ ig- 
noring the existence of God, and advocating pure and simple 
materialism,” he says: “ Had the possessive pronoun ‘ our’ pre- 
ceded ‘God,’ and had the words, ‘ what we consider,’ preceded 
‘pure,’ this statement would have been objectively true; but to 
make it so, this qualification is required.” In like manner he 
speaks of a Roman Catholic antagonist. He says: “I do not 
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fear the charge of atheism, nor should I even. disavow 
it in reference to any definition of the Supreme which he or 
his order would be likely to frame.” 

Nevertheless, the first and briefer preface shows a dispo- 
sition, if not to retract or to soften the positions of the Belfast 
address, yet to couple with it a certain shade of regret and a 
suggestion of possible error, arising from a temporary weak- 
ness, to be repented of, whichis entirely absent from the hard 
tone and obstinate re-assertions of the later and longer preface. 
One cannot but picture Mr. Tyndall as, in the first preface, 
aware that he had trespassed, and desirous of making some 
reparation to the theistic feeling of the community, which he 
had undiguisedly assailed; while in the second, he makes the 
impression of one who has repented of his repentance and 
gone back to his error. That earlier statement contained the 
admission that the address was written, ‘ under some disadvan- 
tages, in the Alps, and sent by installments to the printer.” 

It also contains the following remarkable paragraph: “In 
connection with the charge of atheism, I would make one re- 
mark. Christian men are proved by their writings to have their 
hours of weakness and of doubt as well as their hours of 
strength and of conviction, and men like myself share, in their 
own way, these variations of mood and tense. Were the re- 
ligious views of many of my assailants the only alternative 
ones, I do not know how strong the claims of materialism upon 
my allegiance would be. Probably they would be very strong. 
But as it is, I have noted, during years of self-observation, that 
it is not in hours of clearness and vigor that this doctrine 
commends itself to my mind; that in the presence of stronger 
and healthier thought, it ever dissolves and disappears, as 
offering no solution of the mystery in which we dwell and 
of which we form a part.” 

In this avowal, it is certainly conceded that the writer was 
conscious of at least occasional phases of experience and men- 
tal tendency, which he would admit to be atheistic from his 
own point of view. And, certainly, if he ever gave utterance 
to an atheistic view of the universe, it was in the Belfast ad- 
dress, when he declared himself to be throwing off all disguise, 
and to be making a solemn confession, 7. ¢., in regard to the 
all-potency of matter, independently of divine interposition. 
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Naturally, therefore, this extract from the September preface 
has been regarded in the light of a recantation of that 
confession, as proof of a reaction in his own soul from the 
melancholy extreme of that heathen philosophy which denied 
an intelligent creator and governor of the universe, and made 
matter eternal and fate supreme. Such a view belonged to his 
hours of weakness and doubt. Not in a season of clearness 
and vigor did those doctrines of the Belfast address commend 
themselves to the varying and sensitive soul of the author; an 
access of stronger and healthier thought would have dissolved 
them, like the beam of heat sent through the crystalline edifice 
of ice in his experiments on molecular action at Manchester. 

Charity to Mr. Tyndall disposes us to take this view of the 
September preface. It was only the natural recoil, we thought, 
which every mind, not utterly seared and perverted, must 
sooner or later experience from the hopeless and dreadful 
abyss of atheism. The natural aversion of the fallen heart from 
God was represented in the address; the deeper nature—shall 
we call it—which clings to God, and which recognizes the soul’s 
relationship to the father of all, asserted itself in the September 
preface. 

We are confirmed in this opinion by the very considerable 
changes which have been made in the address as it has passed 
through successive editions, the seventh of which now lies be- 
fore us. The first noticeable change is at the foot of page 68 
(Appleton’s Ed.\, where, at the close of the imaginary argu- 
ment of Bishop Butler, the writer adds to the address as de- 
livered, “I hold the Bishop’s reasoning to be unanswerable, and 
his liberality to be worthy of imitation.” Next is an omission 
of four sentences, to be found on page 9 of the 7ribune’s pam- 
phlet edition, in which the objections of theologians to the 
claims of unformed sciences are characterized with great sever- 
ity ; for example: ‘“ When first broached, these verities of sci- 
ence [szc] found loud-tongued dennuciators.” These theolo- 
gians were also compared to thistles, “ scattering their germs 
abroad and reproducing their kind, ready to play again the 
part of their intellectual progenitors, to show the same viru- 
lence, the same ignorance, to achieve for a time the same suc- 
cess, and finally to suffer the same inexorable defeat.’ Not 
only is this tiresome pseudo-scientific cant against theologians 
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wisely struck out, but the following more surprising utterance, 
which has as much concentrated godlessness as anything in the 
entire address: ‘Surely, the time must come at last when 
human nature, in its entirety, whose legitimate demands it is 
admitted science alone can satisfy, will find expositors and in- 
terpreters of a different stamp from those rash and ill-informed 
persons who have been hitherto so ready to hurl themselves 
against every new scientific revelation, lest it should endanger 
what they are pleased to consider theirs.” 

All this has disappeared, as well it might, for it is Mr. Tyn- 
dall himself who has more than once pointed to another sphere 
of man’s nature quite beyond the province of science to satisfy. 
From other parts of the discourse have also disappeared those 
needless vaunts of scientific courage in the face of imagined 
storms of persecution, which makes us rather wonder’ whether 
the scientific cuticle of our day has not grown thin and sensitive 
and timorous of criticism far more rapidly than theologians 
have grown charitable. 

But, like most over-sensitive people, these men have more 
than their share of self-esteem. Mr. Tyndall has added a long 
paragraph to the address, as spoken (which appears on page 
89 of Appleton’s edition), in which he describes the “ true man 
of science’’ as if he were a being of superior mold, raised quite 
above the infirmities of those blind believers whom he is called 
upon to refute. ‘“ There is in the true man of science,” he says, 
“a wish stronger than the wish to have his belief upheld, namely, 
the wish to have them true. And this stronger wish causes 
him to reject the most plausible support, if he has reason to 
suspect that it is vitiated by error.” This is very noble, very 
worthy to be held up as the ideal character of all investigators 
of truth, but when it is claimed as the peculiarity of any one 
class of men on the face of the earth, we smile, and put the 
claim to the account of the vanity of itsauthors. In fact, there 
is reason to doubt whether, in this Belfast address, from be- 
ginning to end, Mr. Tyndall has appeared in the character of 
“the true man of science” at all. He has been entertaining 
his hearers largely with his beliefs, and seems to have been con- 
tent all through with “ plausible support ” instead of scientific 
demonstration. ; 

Perhaps the most significant change made in later editions 
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will bring out this unscientific type of the address more clearly. 
It occurs in the remarkable sentence referred to in the com- 
mencement of this article, and around which very much of the 
interest of the general public in the address, and very much of 
its controversy, has revolved. That sentence, as originally de- 
livered, was as follows: ‘‘ Abandoning all disguise, the confes- 
sion I feel bound to make to you is, that I prolong the vision 
backward across the boundary of the experimental evidence, 
and discern in that matter—which we, in our ignorance, and 
notwithstanding our professed reverence for its creator, have 
covered with opprobrium—the promise and potency of every 
form and_quality of life.” (77zbnne Ed., p. 14.) As corrected, 
the sentence reads: “ Believing, as I do, in the continuity of 
nature, I cannot stop abruptly where our microscopes cease to 
be of use. Here the vision of the mind authoritatively supple- 
ments the vision of the eye. By an intelligent necessity I 
cross the boundary of the experimental evidence, and discern 
in that matter—which we, in our ignorance of its latent powers, 
and notwithstanding our professed reverence for its creator, 
have hitherto covered with opprobrium—the promise and po- 
tency of all terrestrial life.” (Appleton’s Edit., pp. 88-89.) 

Here, evidently, the character of the strictly scientific man is 
dropped, and that of the speculator is avowed instead. In 
place of experimental demonstration, we have “ intellectual 
necessity.” This was not difficult to make out from the first 
form of the statement, but it is too obtrusive to be overlooked 
in the second. The boundary of experimental evidence is ex- 
pressly said to be crossed; we are altogether out of range of all 
scientific tests when we predicate such marvelous capacities of 
“that matter.” 

The reader will not fail to mark the very great differences in 
the tone and spirit of the two editions of this memorable con- 
fession ; in fact, in its second form, it is no longer a confession, 
It is no longer “an abandonment of disguise ;”” no longer a 
confession of faith wrung from him by inward pressure. 
So modestly is it now put, that we doubt whether the 
world would have much more than heard of the Belfast address 
if this had been the original form of its principal declaration. 
Instead of ostentatiously proclaiming the acme of a most dis- 
tinguished scientific man’s daring, and implying the anticipa- 
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tion of a universal response from outraged Christendom ; instead 
of the utterly repulsive idea of “ every form and quality of life ”— 
divine and human, vegetable and animal, terrestrial and cos- 
mical—being derived from matter, we have the level prose of 
ordinary statement, in which the extra-scientific opinion of the 
author is limited to the possible material origin of every form 
of terrestrial life. A similar correction is made in a subsequent 
portion of the address, where “ the insoluble mystery,” by which 
“life is evolved, and mind unfolded from their prepotent ele- 
ments,” is greatly emended by the reading “life on earth is 
evolved.” The doctrine that remains is bad enough and un- 
christian enough, but as it does not discard, but only thrusts 
back, the creative act, it is no longer necessarily atheistic, and 
we cannot help regarding these latter alterations as designedly 
made out of deference to the theistic sentiment, and as thus 
to be classed with the September preface in the view which we 
have taken of Mr. Tyndall’s state of mind at that time. 

Of the second preface (first as printed), we cannot take so 
favorable a view. It seems to have been written in one of those 
less sound and healthy “ variations of mood and tense,” which, 
in the September preface, we were warned to expect in Mr. 
Tyndall. Much of it is occupied in showing the hostility of 
the Romish Church to science, and in settling personal accounts 
with some of his leading critics. Its deficiency from a theistic 
point of view is not only the absence of any frank avowal on 
the subject, which Mr. Tyndall seems studiously to avoid; but 
the unreserved declaration, that the idea of creative power in- 
truding into any series of phenomena is opposed to the very 
spirit of science. ‘The assumption of such a power,” he says, 
“to account for special phenomena, has always been a failure.’ 
And by “special phenomena,” he means the appearance of 
life and living things on the earth. . ‘“ How were they intro- 
duced?” he asks. ‘Was life implicated in the nebule—as 
part, it may be, of a vaster and wholly incomprehensible life ; 
or is it the work of a Being standing outside the nebula, who 
fashioned it as a potter does his clay, but whose own origin and 
ways are equally past finding out? As far as the eye of sci- 
ence has hitherto ranged through nature, no intrusion of purely 
creative power into any series of phenomena has ever been ob- 
served. The assumption of such a power to account for 
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special phenomena has always proved a failure. It is opposed 
to the very spirit of science, and I, therefore, assumed the re- 
sponsibility of holding up, in contrast with it, that method of 
nature which it has been the vocation and triumph of science 
to disclose, and in the application of which we can alone hope 
for further light. Holding, then, that the nebule and all subse- 
quent life stand to each other in the relation of the germ to 
the finished organism, I re-affirm here—not arrogantly-or defi- 
antly, but without a shade of indistinctness—the position laid 
down in Belfast. . . . The scientific man will be the last to 
dogmatize upon the subject, for he knows best that certainty is 
here, for the present, unattainable. His refusal of the creative 
hypothesis is Jess an assertion of knowledge than a protest 
against the assumption of knowledge, which must long, if not 
forever, lie beyond us, and the claim to which is the source of 
manifold confusion upon it.” 

There is no evidence, he says, of creation except the Book 
of Genesis, and that “has no voice on scientflic questions. It 
is a poem, not a scientific treatise.” 

Thus, Mr. Tyndall puts himself on record not only as thrusting 
back to a remote era, but as discarding, the idea of a creation ; 
consequently, he must abandon the ground of theism. He 
does not wish to dogmatize, yet he dogmatically asserts that 
the “assumption of creative power” is “ opposed to the very 
spirit of science.”’ Again, he says, “certainty is here, for the 
present, unattainable.” Yet, in the Belfast address, he claims that 
it is “by an intellectual necessity that he crosses the boundary 
of experimental evidence, and discernsin matter the promise 
and potency of every form of life.” He “does not dogmatize,” 
but he disposes of the book of Genesis by thrusting it out “of 
court—by declaring it a poem! He claims to. have a mind 
open to conviction, yet he asserts that believers in creation have 
no other authority than this book for their belief. Has he never 
heard of any “intellectual necessity.” besides that for his own 
side of the question? Is he blind to the powerful and univer- 
sal necessity of the human mind for just the very conception 
which he undertakes to discredit? Does “ intellectual‘ne- 
cessity ’ weigh so much with him, that it can carry him where, 
confessedly, he is without a particle of scientific evidence to 
sustain him ? and yet, is not this same sort of necessity to be 
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recognized as a great and a living fact, enabling and constrain- 
ing mankind, almost as a unit, to see the proof of the existence 
of moral, intelligent, infinite first-cause, as the plainest and 
most striking fact in the world of matter and of mind? Is “the 
intellectual necessity”’ of a knot of materialistic speculators 
anything more than a personal or a professional idiosyncrasy, 
compared with that commanding universal instinct, which will 
have a God, true or false, and which, if it does not find a true 
Book of Beginning, will invent one? We venture to affirm that 
there is no law of Mr. Tyndall’s own intellectual being that re- 
quires him to set aside first-cause, or that forces upon him, as 
an intellectual necessity, the eternity of matter, or its all-suf- 
ficiency to produce its own changes, or to develop from itself 
all the phenomena of life and thought and consciousness and 
morality. The vacillating tone of his lecture and emendations 
and prefaces disproves the existence of such established 
convictions. 

In the recently published posthumous essays of John Stuart 
Mill, there are two which stand in marked contrast to each 
other: “The Utility of Religion” and “ Theism.” The former 
seems designed to vindicate the melancholy impression made 
upon his youthful mind by the atheistic teachings of his father, 
and might, with equal or greater propriety, have been entitled, 
“ The Uselessness and Injuriousness of Religion in General, and 
of the Evangelical Type of Christian Belief in Particular.” Not 
only are the views of Mr. Mill narrow and bigoted, as might be 
expected from his education, but they reveal often a complete 
ignorance of the common defenses of the orthodox faith. His 
treatment of the problem of evil under the government of God 
is crude, puerile, and shallow. He knows nothing, apparently, 
of the approximate solution of the problem which the tyro in 
moral philosophy draws from the bare fact of the existence 
of finite moral beings. Such, as far as we can see, there cannot 
be, without the possibility at least of sin and fall and all its evil 
consequences.* He never caught a glimpse of the profound 


* The late Gerrit Smith, although maintaining his profession of Christianity to the 
last, held views of the immoral tendencies of certain orthodox doctrines very simi- 
lar to these extravagant opinions of John Stuart Mill, They appeared in his “ Letter 
to Albert Barnes,” in 1868, from which arose a correspondence of profound interest 
between those distinguished men, on “ Sin and Suffering in the/Universe.” Yet Mr, 
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ethical meaning of the Book of Job, in which the uses of suffer- 
ing, in the discipline and development of the imperfect right- 
eousness of the best of human characters, are set forth with all 
the richness of language and fertility of invention and single- 
ness of aim of the highest type of poetry. 

However, it was appointed to Mr. Mill himself to undergo 
no small share of these chastisements, and, all unconsciously to 
himself, he may have profited by their teachings. His wife, for 
whom he felt an affection more nearly approaching worship 
than perhaps anything in his whole experience, was removed 
from him by death in the fall of 1858. It was before her death 
(between the years 1850 and 1858, says Miss Taylor, in the In- 
troductory Note) that this essay on “ The Utility of Religion”’ 
was written. Ten years after that event (1868-70) he composed 
the essay on “ Theism,” the last of the Posthumous Essays. 
So different is its spirit and, in several instances, its specific 
declarations, from those of the essay which preceded it, that 
his step-daughter, Miss Taylor, is constrained to spend a large 
part of her introductory notice, two pages out of three, in the 
effort to account for the discrepancy. It is certainly interest- 
ing to know that it was “the last considerable work” of the 
author, and, consequently, that “it shows the latest state of the 
author’s mind—the carefully-balanced result of the deliberations 
of a lifetime.” This is Miss Taylor’s opinion of the essay, not- 
withstanding the fact of which she admonishes us, that it had 
not undergone “the revision to which, from time to time, he 
subjected most of his writings before making them public.” 

In fact, the whole draft of the two essays may be described 
as mutually contradictory. The first is atheistic; the second is 
theistic. The first aims to reconcile the reader to dispensing 
with the idea of religion; the second, by a halting, timorous, 
and yet careful, analysis, develops the scientific grounds of a 
possible faith in natural and revealed religion. The first 
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Smith’s clear head and early familiarity with the grounds and defenses of leading 
orthodox doctrines saved him from the astonishing crudities of Mr. Mill. In the 
letter above-mentioned, he says (p. 5): “It is true that man is so made that he can 
sin, but how low a being would man be if he were of necessity sinless? How far 
inferior to what he now is? He would be a mere machine, and his going right 


would no more argue wisdom and goodness in him than does the right-going of a 
clock argue wisdom and goodness it it.” 
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breathes unmistakable hostility to Christianity—at times it 
reminds us of the truculence of the bar-room and of the 
itinerant infidel lecturer; the other sounds a truce, offers the 
olive branch, and makes reserved but actual advances to the 
position the writer had been so bitterly assailing before. 

In the first essay, following the hint given him by his 
father, Mr. Mill applauds the doctrine of the Manicheans (a 
good and an evil principle, dividing the government of the world 
between them). He says (Three Essays, Am. Ed. p. 116): 
“One only form of belief in the supernatural—one only 
theory respecting the origin and government of the universe 
—stands wholly clear, both of intellectual contradiction and of 
moral obliquity, . . . the doctrine of the Manicheans.” 

In the second essay, on the contrary, he asserts that Mono- 
theism is the only Theism which can claim for itself any 
footing on scientific ground. (Three Essays, p. 133; comp. also, 
p. 186.) 

It is freely conceded in this Essay on Theism, that ‘“ Science 
contains nothing repugnant to the supposition that every 
event which takes place results from a specific volition of the 
presiding power, provided that this power adheres in its 
particular volitions to general laws laid down by itself” (p. 136), 
Widely different is this from Mr. Tyndall’s labored attempt to 
prove that science excludes the idea of a Creator and Pre- 
server of the universe. Even the reservation, with which Mr. 
Mill closes the above statement, seems to be withdrawn at a 
later stage of the argument, where the credibility of miracles 
is discussed (p. 232). 

This admission introduces the main argument of the essay, 
viz., whether there is sufficient evidence to prove “ the creation 
and government of nature by a sovereign will?” It is in 
entire accordance with the philosophical prejudices instilled 
into his mind, that he can appreciate none of the deductive 
arguments for the being of a God; that he seems utterly 
unconscious of any metaphysical necessity for a first cause ; 
that he denies the general consent of mankind to the doctrine, 
and argues against any and every form of intuitive knowledge 
of the divine existence in the human mind. To be sure, in 
this last position he is able to quote as high authority, on the 


theistic side, as Sir William Hamilton. ‘Whatever relates to 
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God,” he says, in another place,* “I hold, with Sir William 
Hamilton, to be matter of inference; I would add of inference 
& posteriori.’ Then passing beyond Sir William’s position, he 
proceeds to argue that a knowledge of the infinite (in the 
concrete) can be and is reached by that method. He thus 
appears rather as a defender of the common idea, that the 
infinite God, in some true sense, is known by the mind. 
Whether this idea, gained @ posteriort, is to be regarded as 
having a corresponding reality outside the mind any more 
than the @ frzorz notion, we are not informed. 

But the most surprising feature of Mr. Mill’s attempt to 
discredit the & priort argument is his explanation of 
its continued existence in the world, in spite of -the 
absence of all adequate grounds for its support. He re- 
gards it as an instance of the absurdity of assuming that, in 
the order of the universe, whatever is desirable is true. It is 
“a naif expression of the tendency of the human mind to 
believe what is agreeable to it.” Instead of the belief in 
God being a fact which man cannot shake off, in spite of his 
natural distaste for the idea, according to Mr. Mill, he likes it 
so much that he has actually formed it without adequate 
ground! Nothing is clearer throughout this whole volume, 
than that the author himself is utterly without that fine moral 
sensibility, that awakened conscience, which, under the teach- 
ings of the gospel and the Holy Spirit, reveals to us the deep 
dislike of the natural man to God. 

It is when Mr. Mill reaches the argument from Marks’ of 
Design for the Being of a God, that he speaks like a man who 
isat home. “We now, at last,” he says, “reach an argument 
of a really scientific character, which does not shrink from 
scientific tests, but claims to be judged by the established 
canons of induction” (p. 167). Mr. Mill applies these canons 
most rigorously to the argument, as stated by Paley; holds 
the argument closely to experience, declares it amounts only 
to the inferior kind of inductive evidence, called analogy, and 
that it can never be equal in validity to a real induction (pp. 
168, 169.) Yet, a moment after (pp. 169 and 170), he*gives a 
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different shape to the arrangement; says the previous view 
“does not do full justice to the evidence,” and points out the 
fact of nature’s arrangements conspiring to an end, as con- 
stituting an inductive argument. “This,” he now says, “I 
think is undeniable.” Selecting the eye as an illustration, he 
argues that, by induction of particulars, under the “ Method of 
Agreement,” we are brought to the conclusion that it is the 
work of an intelligent, designing will. 

With an expression of regret (is it mere Attic courtesy, or 
does it reveal a slight improvement in his own state of 
mind ?) he sees this argument for creative forethought in the 
formation of the eye diminished in conclusiveness by the 
principle of the “Survival of the Fittest.” The reality of 
such a principle, we are told, cannot be doubted, though 
its adequacy to account for such truly admirable combinations 
as some of those in nature is still, and will probably long 
remain, problematical. The theory, if admitted, would be in 
no way inconsistent with creation. “But it must be acknowl- 
edged that it would greatly attenuate the evidence for it. 
Leaving this remarkable speculation to whatever fate the 
progress of discovery may have in store for it, I think it must 
be allowed that, in the present state of our knowledge, the 
adaptations in nature afford'a large balance of probability in 
favor of creation by intelligence.” 

With all his deductions and extenuations, Mr. Mill has thus 
conceded to the argument, as it now stands—for the existence 
not only of a God, but for a creator—a Jdarge balance of proba- 
bility. An accumulation of probabilities reaching to moral cer- 
tainty, not to demonstration, is all that natural theology can 
give us. The argument for design, doubtless from design, is not 
compulsory, but such as is adopted to influence beings en- 
dowed with moral sense and with common sense. For them 
“a large balance of probability ” should be and is enough, at 
least in the sphere of natural theology. What may be needed 
more is furnished in the Evidences of Revelation. 

In turning to this part of the subject (Part IV., p. 212), Mr. 
Mill makes the remark, that “the indications of the creator and 
of his attributes, which we are able to find in nature, . . . are 
sufficient to give to the supposition of a revelation a standing 
point, which it would not otherwise’ have had; it has not to 
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prove the very existence of the being from whom it professes 
to come.” His characteristic narrowness and insensibility to 
any form of @ priori, or deductive, mode of thought, appears in 
his rejection of the internal evidence of a revelation, except as 
having negative weight. It may be of a character to discredit— 
it can never establish—the superhuman origin of the document. 
He confines himself entirely to the external evidence, z. @., to 
miracles. 

Here, as in his logic, he puts himself upon ground entirely 
different from that of the unbelieving naturalists of our day. 
Hume's argument against miracles, he admits, may be conclu- 
sive with them. “ But it is far from being equally so when the 
existence of a being who created the present order of nature— 
and, therefore, may well be thought to have power to modify it— 
is accepted as a fact, or even as a probability, resting on inde- 
pendent evidence. Once admit a God, and the production, by 
his direct volition, of an effect, which, in any case, owed its 
origin to his creative will, is no longer a purely arbitrary hy- 
pothesis to account for the fact, but must be reckoned with as 
a serious possibility.” It is a point which may be settled by 
evidence in the affirmative. Whether the evidence in case of 
the Christian miracles was sufficient is the true question. Mr. 
Mill is not willing to admit its sufficiency; he-will only go so 
far as to say that “ there is nothing so inherently or absolutely 
incredible in this supposition (of a revelation attested by mira- 
cles) as to preclude any one from hoping that it may, perhaps, 
Der ues 

But we hasten to lay before our readers the “ general result” 
of the discussion, as presented by the writer. It is here 
especially, that the tone of the essay is in contrast with that 
which precedes it, and here we cannot fail to detect a hopeful , 
progress in the author’s mode of conceiving his subject. Bey 
fore, religion was a foe of good—worse than useless in the world 
Now, it appears to him “ that the indulgence of hope with re 
gard to the government of the universe and the destiny of man! 
after death—while we recognize as a clear truth, that we have’ 
no ground for more than a hope—is legitimate and philosophi-| 
cally defensible. The beneficial effect of such a hope is far} 
from trifling. It makes life and human nature a far greater 
thing to the feelings, and gives greater strength as well as 


m= 
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greater solemnity to all the sentiments which are awakened in 
us by our fellow creatures, and by mankind at large. The 
benefit consists less in the presence of any specific hope than 
in the enlargement of the general scale of the feelings, the 
loftier aspirations being no longer in the same degree checked 
and kept down by a sense of the insignificance of human life” 
(pp. 249, 250). 

We wonder if Mr. Mill, in penning these sentences, thought 
of that period in his own life, so candidly and graphically de- 
scribed in his Autobiography (chap. 5: “ A crisis in my mental 
history”), when he seemed suddenly, and without any afflicting 
experience,“ to have nothing left to live for.” Mr. Thomas 
Hughes, M. P., explains this crisis, in his own way, as the result 
of a life without any “ back-ground of God” in it. Mr. Mill 
seems to have acquired at least the premises for a similar con- 
clusion. 

He continues by ascribing to religion the principal share in 
maintaining among men “a most important,” an “infinitely 
precious exercise of the imagination ;”’ indeed, “ human excel- 
lence greatly depends upon the sufficiency of the provision made 
for its exercise.” ‘‘ This consists of the familiarity of the im- 
agination with the conception of a morally perfect being, and 
the habit of taking the approbation of such a being as the 
standard by which to regulate our characters and lives.”” Even 
when the being is conceived of as merely imaginary, this bene- 
ficial effect is quite possible. ‘‘ But religion, since the birth of 
Christianity, has rendered the special service of inculcating the 
belief, that our highest conceptions of combined wisdom and 
goodness exist in the concrete, in a living being, who has his 
eyes on us and cares for our good. Through the darkest ard 
most corrupt periods, Christianity has raised this torch on high— 
has kept this object of veneration and imitation (OR the eyes 


Boniman. (pp..250, 231). 


As the essay draws to aclose, its tone continues gradually to 
rise, until one cannot help believing that the long-fettered 
mind of this most exceptionally trained Englishman was work-~ 
ing its way to truer freedom and to better light. There is almost 
a positively Christian tone in many of the sentences of the 


following paragraphs: 
“ Above all, the most valuable part of the effect on the 
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character which Christianity has produced, by holding up in a 
divine person a,standard of excellence and a model of imita- 
tion, is available even to the absolute unbeliever, and can never 
be lost tojhumanity, For it is Christ—it is the God incar- 
nate; more than’the God of the Jews, or of Nature, who, being 
idealized, has taken so great and salutary ahold on the modern 
mind. And whatever else may be taken away from us by ra- 
tional criticism, Christ is still left; an unique figure, not more 
unlike all his precursors than all his followers, even those 
who had the direct benefit of his personal teaching. Who 
among his disciples, or among the proselytes, was capable 
of inventing the sayings ascribed to Jesus, or of imagining 
the life and character revealed in the gospel? Certainly not 
the fisherman of Galilee; as certainly not St. Paul, whose 
character and idiosynracies were of a totally different sort; 
still less the.early Christian writers,in whom nothing is more 
evident than that the good which was in them was all derived, 
as they all professed that it was derived, from the higher source.” 

[We omit the sentences which show that Mr. Mill had not 
yet attained an insight into the significance of John’s Gospel.] 

About the life and sayings of Jesus he continues, “ There isa 
stamp of personal originality combined with profundity of in- 
sight, which, if we abandon the idle expectation of finding scien- 
tific precision where something very different was aimed at, 
must place the prophet of Nazareth, even in the estimation of 
those who have no belief in his inspiration, in the very first 
rank of the men of sublime genius of whom our species can 
boast. Nor would it be easy, now even, for an unbeliever to 
find a better translation of the rule of virtue, from the abstract 
to the concrete, than to endeavor so to live that Christ would 
approve our life. When to this we add, that to the rational 
skeptic it remains a possibility that Christ actually was what 
he supposed himself to be—not God, but a man charged 
with a special, express, and unique commission from God, to 
lead mankind to truth and virtue; we may well conclude that 
the influences of religion on the character, which will remain 
after rational criticism has done its utmost against the evidences 
of religion, are well worth preserving, and what they lack in 
direct strength, as compared with those of a firmer belief, is 


more than compensated by the greater truth and rectitude of 
th e morality they sanction.” 
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With all the grave defects of the Essay on Theism, some of 
which we have passed over lightly, or without mention, we are 
inclined to regard it as one of the most remarkable and signifi- 
cant of all of the author’s productions. We are heartily glad 
that Mr. Mill lived long enough to conceive and write it. It is 
a contribution, real, though slight, towards undoing the great 
mischiefs of his earlier writings, and of the general drift of his 
example during a long, able, and influential career. We think 
these last words of Mr. Mill, and the September Preface and 
Emendations of Mr. Tyndall, may be classed together as sug- 
gestive of a vaccillation and a reaction in the minds of the lead- 
ers of the unbelieving speculation of our day from their ad- 
vanced positions. But Mr. Tyndall has a greater work to do 
in that direction than Mr. Mill had. May both light and op- 
portunity be granted to him to do it. 
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Art. VIII.—DR. GILLETT’S WORKS ON NATURAL 
THEOLOGY, 


AND THE STUDY OF THE MORAL SYSTEM IN LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


One of the great productions of the day, reaching into the several 
interlocking departments of theology, philosophy, history and litera- 
ture, is, God in Human Thought, or Natural Theology traced in Lit- 
erature, Ancient and Modern, to the time of Bishop Butler; with a clos- 
ing chapter on the Moral System, and an English Bibliography from 
Spenser to Butler, by Prof. E. H. Gillett of the University of New York : 
published by Scribner, Armstrong & Co., in two solid and handsome 
octavo volumes. It is the result of an effort to prepare an historica 
and critical Introduction to Butler’s Analogy, to be delivered in the 
form of lectures to the author’s classes in the University, but it has 
far outgrown the limits of the original design. While he has had the 
assistance of such authors as Gladstone on Homer, Prof. Tyler on the 
Theology of the Greek Poets, the disquisitions of Prof. Taylor Lewis, 
Dr. Moffat on the ‘‘Comparative Religions of the Ancient World,” 
Ritter’s History of Philosophy, Bunsen’s God in History, and various 
others, in executing certain portions of his task, in others he has been 
obliged to work his own way without such guidance. Especially is this 
true of the English and Continental literature of the century preceding 
Butler, which gave birth and shape to his Analogy. Many of these 
works, he informs us, he was obliged to import, as they were not accessible 
in American libraries. Not only upon these, but on all the auxiliary 
works at his command, the author has brought to bear the original and 
constructive force of his own mind. It is no mere compilation, but an 
organic product of his own, as a whole, and in its parts; and is a noble 
monument of his diligence, fidelity, and scholarship; of his critical, 
philosophic, and theological discrimination. As a work of literary or 
rhetorical art, too, it is exceedingly well done. In its style, method, 
arrangement of topics, its complete table of contents, and its biblio- 
graphy, it is admirable. The knowledge it gives of the vast body of 
authors and literature related to the important subject treated of, rens 
ders it of great value to all libraries, whether theological, philosophical, 
or general in their character. There are few great thinkers, or leader- 
of thought, or recorders and expounders of representative thought, on 
matters relative to natural or revealed religion, before Butler’s day, 

whose utterances and principles are not carefully estimated. 
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The result of the whole the author well sums up thus: 


“If the testimony given to a moral order of the world, to the doctrine of a pro- 
vidence, to the immortality of the soul, to the present life as one of probation, 
and to the future as one of retribution, be found entitled to our respect, it may 
serve as a strong presumption, at least, that convictions, or, more properly per- 
haps, persuasions, which have survived long ages of controversy anddoubt, are 
really undestructible, and will continue to find a place in the history of humanity 
so long as the raceendures. At times feebly held, or dimly seen, perhaps, even 
formally disavowed, they have yet reasserted themselves, and resumed their place 
in human consciousness. Their history, then, may serve at once to show the 
weakness of human reason, often struggling vigorously or despairingly with its 
own doubts, and the instinctive demands of our moral nature, that will rest fully 
satisfied with nothing short of a divinely assured certainty as to the relations, des- 
tiny, and duty of the human soul.” 

One great inductive conclusion which this survey of the literature of 
the subject affords, is that the original religion of the race was mono- 
theism, and that feticism and polytheism were brought in by man’s 
debasement from his original state; a truth alike confirmatory of the 
Scripture and fatal to the Comptian and Darwinian theories of the 
origin and history of man. 


We have found these volumes especially helpful in that field which 
is the author’s specialty—the theology, philosophy, and skepticism of 
Great Britain in the century preceding Butler—and nowhere more so 
than in reference to the little-known and appreciated Platonizing theo- 
logians of Cambridge. 

The concluding chapters on the controversies and bibliography of 
the seventeenth century, the merits and defects of Butler, and the 
moral system, he has developed into a separate volume specially pre- 
pared for use in the class-room. It is issued by the same publishers, 
and is entitled: 

The Moral System, with an Historical and Critical L[ntroduction ; 
having special reference to Bp. Butler's Analogy ; designed asa Text- 
Book for Academies and Colleges—which furnishes a much-needed sup- 
plement to the Analogy adapted to the present time. The Historical 
and Critical Introduction is concise, appropriate, and instructive, and 
brings into full play that combined historical and philosophic insight, 
which is as rare, as in the case of our author it is adequate to give him 
full and special qualifications for this difficult task. It affords a very 
condensed, yet complete and satisfactory, account of the chief au- 
thors and works before and contemporary with Butler on both sides of 
the sceptical and deistical controversy, which was brought to a decisive 
issue in his Analogy. It thus furnishes a key to the more perfect un- 
derstanding and appreciation of that work—with its contents and omis- 
sions, its incomparable excellencies and its incidental defects. It then 
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explains its peculiarities in the light of the state of opinion and con- 
troversy which gave rise to it. 

This, however, is only the stepping-stone to the main treatise, en- 
titled ‘the Moral System,”—in which he undertakes to unfold with 
systematic completeness the proofs of such a system furnished by the 
light of nature, and which were only partially and incidentally ad- 
verted to by Butler, because no more was requisite to his line of argu- 
ment. These proofs the author draws from every part of the complex 
nature of man—his social constitution and relations, the constitution of 
nature and course of Providence, as related to and bearing on a right 
or wrong moral state, and thus evincing at once the moral nature of 
man, and the moral system in which he is placed. 

Thus the author maps out the field to be studied into several de- 
partments. ‘The student has it so spread out before him as to be able 
to classify under their proper heads any new facts of experience which 
he may discover or wish to introduce. It is thus that by a cumulative 
process the impression of the existence, extent, and importance of the 
moral system is deepened, and the basis is laid firm and strong for the 
subsequent argument. 

The successive positions taken are strengthened by those which pre- 
cede and, at the same, time reciprocally confirm them. We are con- 
ducted from the study of the system to the character of its author, and 
in the divine attributes of justice, wisdom, and goodness manifest in the 
system, we find the basis for the positive argument forimmortality. Man’s 
condition here ina state of probation is considered, and prepares the way 
for an answer to the question, what is the proper end of man and the 
design of God in his creation? and here the author presents views sub- 
stantially identical with those of Sir William Hamilton in his introduc- 
tory lectures on Philosophy. But if man’s proper perfection is the 
end in view, and the scheme of the Moral System has direct reference 
to this, we are compelled to admit either that, on the grand scale, it 
has been virtually frustrated and abandoned, or that divine interposi- 
tion in some form may be anticipated to recover and restore an apos- 
tate race. In the facts of history we find strong presumptive evidence 
that such interposition has taken place, and in the leading truths of 
Christianity, their tendency and their actual operation, as well as their 
striking analogy at many points to the indisputable truths of the Moral 
System, we have cumulative evidence of the divine origin and claims 
of the Christian revelation. 

Such is an imperfect outline of the argument. Step by step, from 
the solid foundation of the Moral System, it proceeds onward to the 
conclusion, gathering force as it proceeds. The conciseness of a text. 
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book prevents the author from enlarging as he otherwise might on some 
vital points. For instance, in showing that the Moral System im- 
plies in its manifold adjustments an Intelligent Author, much more 
might have been said to prove that man’s physical constitution is so 
adjusted to his moral nature as to ensure the operation of retributive 
forces. But enough is offered to establish the position in question, and 
with the concession of a Supreme Personal Intelligence, the way is pre- 
pared to infer the necessary design in the constitution and probation 
of the human race. 

This general course of argument is very ably carried through by Dr. 
Gillett. It is presented in a compact, lucid, and animated style. 
It is broken into chapters and sections which greatly facilitate the use 
of the volume as a text-book by teachers and pupils, and fit it for its 
purpose in this respect, as none but a practical teacher could prepare 
it. The full questions at the end still more perfectly adapt it to this 
use. 

We should be glad to favor our readers with a few extracts which 
would give them some taste of the author’s method and style. But 
they will best ascertain this by consulting the book for themselves, 
which we are quite sure must work its way into wide and permanent 
use among those called to teach or study this class of subjects. Mean- 
while, the production of such a text-book, meeting and providing for 
what seems to us an actual want in our present systems of instruction, 
both in schools and colleges, invites attention to the place which be- 
longs to 

‘THE MORAL SYSTEM” IN LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


That it should have a place there, and that this place should be a 
prominent one, must be conceded whenever it is admitted that a moral 
system exists, and that it is an object of scientific or philosophical in- 
Aestigation. It has its phenomena and its laws as truly as the realm of 
physical existence. These come within the sphere of observation. 
They demand recognition, investigation, classification. ‘They consti- 
tute a part, and a most important part, of the field of human knowl- 
edge. It is in reference to them that the physical universe must be in- 
terpreted. 

For some minds, it is true, physical science, with its wonderful rev- 
elations, has a peculiar fascination. Dealing with material forms and 
forces, it sets forth its lessons with that peculiar advantage which the 
concrete always has over the abstract. But the moment that the mind 

‘passes from the block alphabet and object lessons of science to the 
spiritual realm, it recognizes, with Plato, the intense reality of moral 
forces, and the superior nature and dignity of what concerns the soul. 
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No facts of physical science, no unveiling of mysterious forces latent 
in matter, no resolution of the problems of material existence, can 
rival the wonders of that intelligence which lays all these under tribute. 
and uses their analogies to assist or interpret its thoughts. 

Will it be said that the study of the moral system is unpractical, and, 
therefore, in contrast with that of physical science, unprofitable ? 
That isa great mistake. If it were otherwise, the objection would 
reach too far. It would set aside metaphysical studies altogether, ex- 
cept as directly connected with physics. But surely our age has gone 
far enough in its devotion to the “ utilities.” When at every point 
the question of profits and dividends comes up, we are far on the road 
to moral degradation. This exaggerated estimate of material interests 
is simply debasing. Neither men nor States can live by bread alone. 
There are utilities, moreover, which—none the less real that they 
are so much overlooked, and which constitute the real value 
of existence, and without which human life would be but a 
residuum of dregs—find no place in market estimates or scien- 
tific formule. The soul hungers and thirsts for that which will 
throw light on the problem of its destiny. It demands to know the 
moral as well as physical conditions of its existence. Human _ happi- 
ness and social well-being are dependent upon the recognition and 
observance of moral laws. Man is essentially a moral being, and it 
is his wisdom to study his relation to the moral order and government 
of the world, and to discover, so far as his powers will enable him, 
what these reveal. In all this, he does not supersede revelation. He 
is rather trained to feel its need, and to recognize that constitution of 
things, with its fundamental truths, to which it is divinely adjusted. 

This is especially true in these times, when a revived interest in phys- 
ical science is drawing off attention from that class of studies, without 
which the facts and discoveries of physical science lose their highest 
significance. ‘This subject has engaged the thought and excited the 
apprehension of reflecting minds. ‘The late William Archer Butler (as 
quoted in the preface to the “‘ Moral System’), says : 


“With all our admiration for the energetic labors of the great naturalists of our 
day, and for the advances which the physical sciences are receiving through their 
combined exertions, we cannot refuse to see—and in all quarters the conviction is 
gaining strength among thoughtful men—that the spiritual world (except so far as 
practically presented by preachers of religion) is in proportion eclipsed. It is, as 
it were, unrepresented in the Parliament of Philosophy. This huge, material uni- 
verse, with all its labyrinth of laws, seems to fetter and entangle us; and we are so 
overwhelmed by weight and motion, that matter and being become equivalent terms, 


and we cannot allow the existence of a world to which these material attributes are 
not attached.” 
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These are serious and weighty words, and accord fully with the views 
of the late Sir Wiliam Hamilton. In his lectures he says: 


*‘ An exclusive devotion to physical pursuits, exerts an evil influence in two ways. 
In the first place, it diverts from all notice of the phenomena of moral liberty, which 
are revealed to us in the recesses of the human mind alone; and it disqualifies from 
appreciating the import of these phenomena, even if presented, by leaving unculti- 
vated the finer power of psychological reflection, in the exclusive exercise of the 
faculties employed in the easier and more amusing observation of the external world. 
In the second place, by exhibiting merely the phenomena of matter and extension, 
it habituates us only to the contemplation of an order in which everything is deter- 
mined by the laws of a blind or mechanical necessity. Now, what is the inevitable 
tendency of this one-sided and exclusive study ? That the student becomes a natural- 
ist, if he speculate at all. For, in the first place, he is familiar with the obtrusive 
facts of necessity, and is unaccustomed to develop into consciousness the more re- 
condite facts of liberty ; he is, therefore, disposed to disbelieve in the existence of 
phenomena whose reality he may deny, and whose possibility he cannot understand. 
At the same time, the love of unity, and the philosophical presumption against the 
multiplication of essences, determines him to reject the assumption ofa second, and 
that an hypothetical, substance—ignorant as he is of the reasons by which that as- 
sumption is legitimated. In the infancy of science, this tendency of physical study 
was not experienced. When men first turned their attention on the phenomena of 
nature, every event was viewed as a miracle, for every effect was considered as the 
operation of an intelligence. God was not exiled from the universe of matter; on 
the contrary, he was multiplied in proportion to its phenomena. As science ad- 
vanced, the deities were gradually driven out; and long after the sublunary world 
had been disenchanted, they were left for a season in possession of the starry 
heavens. The movement of the celestial bodies, in which Kepler stillsaw the 
agency of a free intelligence, was at length, by Newton, resolved into a few mathe- 
matical principles, and at last even the irregularities which Newton was compelled 
to leave for the miraculous correction of the Deity, have been proved to require no 
supernatural interposition; for La Place has shown that all contingencies, past and 
future, in the heavens, find their explanation in the one fundamental law of gravi- 
tation. 

“But the very contemplation of an order and adaptation so astonishing, joined 
to the knowledge that this order and adaptation are the necessary results of a brute 
mechanism—when acting upon minds which have not looked into themselves for 
the light of which the world without can only afford the reflection- far from ele- 
vating them—more than any other aspect of external creation to that inscrutable 
Being who reigns beyond and above the universe ot nature, tends, on the contrary 
to impress on them, with peculiar force, the conviction that as the mechanism ot 
nature can explain so much, the mechanism of nature can explain all.”’ 


Such considerations as these enforce the claims of that department 
of science to which the moral system belongs. It has been too much 
neglected. ‘To some, and of late to an increasing extent, it has been 
crowded out. The defects of Butler’s Analogy as a text-book, for 
which it was never designed, have aided in the process. The fact, 
also, that, suited as it was to the needs of the Deistical age which 
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called it out, it is less suited to ours, has contributed also to the result, 
while its style also has been a ground of objection. Instances have 
come to our knowledge where Butler has been dropped, and no ade- 
quate substitute provided. Indeed, so far as we are aware, no suitable 
substitute in the form of a text-book has existed heretofore. That one 
has been prepared is a ground of congratulation. ‘The age demands 
it. Our institutions of education need it. If the tide of materialistic 
scepticism which has set in upon us is to be stayed, it must be met 
where it originates. 

By all means, therefore, let the attention of educators be called to 
this matter. If we would correct the evil tendencies of our times, we 
must trace them back to their source, and, if possible, arrest them 
there. No one can note the current of what is sometimes styled 
‘‘modern thought,” without admitting that our systems of education, 
in giving not too large, perhaps, but still a disproportionate, space to 
physical science, are, to some extent, responsible for the result. During 
the last generation that department of education has been largely ex- 
tended, and has threatened to hold exclusively almost the entire field. 
Men have been educated to look at the Kosmos from its material side. 
Often they seem scarce to have been reminded of the fact that it has 
its moral aspects, or that a moral system does in fact exist. The re- 
sult is, as might be anticipated, what we witness to-day. The moral 
constitution of the universe, and the actual subordination of its physi- 
‘cal order to it, have been alike ignored, and materialism has experi- 
enced a revival that carries us back to the old scepticisms of the past. 
It belongs to those who know what genuine science is, and who 
know that the laws and constitution of the moral system come legiti- 
mately within its domain, to assert in the name of science, as well as. 
of religion, the importance of a study which makes us conversant not 
only with the actual phenomena of human experience, but with their 
bearing upon human duty and destiny. If the tide of materialistic 
scepticism, which has of late been setting so powerfully against every 
form of the supernatural, is to be stayed, we must assert the reality and 
importance of those laws and facts, which in the moral sphere indicate 
the higher meaning of nature, and rebuke the presumption that the 
physical sphere sets bounds to the domain of true science. Our acad- 
emies and colleges, and to some extent our public schools, must co- 
operate in this work. In fidelity to their trust they must do justice to 
the proportionate claims of the moral as well as the physical. 

We are aware of the objection made to the introduction of religious 
instruction, as such, into our institutions of learning. It is sometimes 
branded as-sectarian, and has strong prejudices to encounter. But it 
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is on this very account that we more strongly insist upon that instruc: 
tion, which, without being distinctively religious, brings into view the 
fundamental truths by which scepticism is rebuked. They are truths 
of fact, truths of observation, truths of science, and as such, they 
legitimately demand recognition. 

This demand we emphasize. We make it in the very name of 
science itself. The truth is—as distinctly presented in this volume— 
that in the constitution of the universe, the physical is made subordi- 
nate to the moral, the visible to the invisible. Nature is meaningless 
till man appears to interpret it. The physical order of things is but 
the pedestal for the moral. To concentrate exclusive attention upon 
the pedestal, and to neglect the statue it was meant to support, is sim- 
ply the stultification of science. It is poring over the lines and angles 
of letters without asking what higher meaning they syllable and ex- 


press. 
In behalf of physical science, also, we urge the claims of the 
“Moral System.” Physical science supplies only a portion of the ne- 


cessary data for the highest task which philosophy can propose to it- 
self. It is exposed to misleading influences, to false interpretations, 
and to groundless assumptions, while it is left to fancy that it holds ex- 
clusively the key to all knowledge. It is left to “find in matter the 
potency of all forms of life.” It is left to degrade to a sensational 
level all the highest intuitions of our being, and all that is sacred in 
our hopes or experience. A proper recognition of the moral order of 
the world, of its constitution and laws, would exert a most 
healthful influence on the spirit and tone of scientific investiga- 
tion. It would tend to humble the pride of human intellect, to 
teach it to look beyond the seen and sensible, and listen to the 
teachings of a higher, a divine philosophy. 

But there is more than this to be secured. To study the evidence 
that forces us to concede a scheme of things, co-extensive at least with 
human existence, and having moral ends—a scheme to which the phys- 
ical constitution of nature is adjusted, and with which it co-operates— 
a scheme, moreover, which necessarily implies a divine design and 
providence in man’s existence, and at the same time an end worthy of 
that existence—such a study, while it would find countless problems 
apparently insoluble, and calling for such an elucidation as revelation 
alone can give, would go far to rebuke that sceptical materialism which 
is now boldly throwing out its challenge to Christian faith, and also to 
inculcate that docility and reverence which are pre-requisite to appre- 
ciate the light which revelation throws upon the otherwise insoluble 


problems of the universe. Leeks, 
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Art. IX.—THE PAPAL QUESTION IN ENGLAND. 


A SINGLE sentence which dropped from the pen of Mr. Gladstone, in 
an article on Ritualism, pub!ished a few months since in the Contem- 
porary Review, has proved not unlike a spark falling upon tinder. 
Relieved from the irksome political restraint to which—as Prime Min- 
ister of England, and with an Irish following on w ich he was de- 
pendent for his majority—he had been subjected, he felt at liberty to 
give free expression to his views of the nature of the Papal system as 
recently defined and enunciated by the Vat can council. He. said, 
with reference to the possibility that England might yet be first Ritual- 
ized and then Romanized: 

«* At no time since the bloody reign of Mary has such a scheme been possible. 
But if it had been possible in the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries, it would still 
have become impossible in the nineteenth, when Rome has substituted for the proud 
boast semper eadem, a policy of violence and change in faith; when she has refur- 
bished and paraded anew every rusty tool she was fondly thought to have disused ; 
when noone can become her convert without renouncing his moral and mental 
freedom, and placing his civil loyalty and duty at the mercy of another, and when she 
has equally repudiated modern thought and ancient history.” 

The writer may, or may not, have calculated the effect of his 
words. But there ensued an immediate explosion. From such a 
source; from the man who had gone so far to placate the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland in the matter of education, and who had even 
been‘iviolently suspected of being a Roman Catholic himself, such 
language came like a peal of thunder out of the clear sky. At once 
Mr. Gladstone became, in certain quarters, an obiect for whole- 
sale vituperation. He was criticised and condemned, not merely 
for his apparently uncalled-for attack upon a venerable form of re- 
ligion, but for his political indiscretion. In these circumstances he 
could not remain silent. He felt sure of his ground, and with no 
favors to ask or give, he accepted the challenge which his words 
had provoked. 

Thus originated his celebrated pamphlet, “ The Vatican Decrees in 
their Bearing on Civil Allegiance ”’*—which in England and this 


es The Vatican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance ; a Political Expostu- 
lation. By the Right Hon, W.E. Gladstone, M. P. To which are added: a His- 
tory of the Vatican Council; together with the Latin and English Text of the Papal 
Syllabus and the Vatican Decrees, By the Rey. Philip Schaff, D. D., from his forth- 
coming “ History of the Creeds of Christendon.”—Harper & Brother. 
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country has circulated by tens of thousands. Of all the editions of it, 
that cited below is quite the best, not only on account of its mechan- 
ical style, but on account of the accompanying History and Decrees of 
the Vatican Council, so admirably presented by Dr. Schaff. It was 
very appropriately denominated by its author “ A Political Expostula- 
tion.” It appealed to English loyalty, and in a bold and masterly 
manner exposed those claims and assumptions of the Papacy which 
seemed to conflict with that loyalty in the case of all who professed 
allegiance to the Pope. The positions taken were substantially the 
same with those given above, in the extract from Mr. Gladstone’s 
article. By reference and citations from authoritative utterances of 
the Pope and council, he shows the extent of the papal assumptions, 
which were in flat contradiction to the assertions and professions of 
leading Roman Catholics half a century ago, and on the basis of 
which the claims of Roman Catholic emancipation in Ireland were 
urged and conceded. He showed what exercise of private rights or 
power on the part of the State was explicitly, or implicitly,condemned. 
In such condemnation the, Pope did not transcend what is assumed in 
his behalf in the decree of his infallibility. He claims the power of 
infallibly determining all questions of faith, and whatever is decreed 
ex cathedra is authoritative and binding on all the faithful. His domain 
extends over the entire sphere of faith and morals; and how this shall 
be defined, it belongs to him to say. It may be made, if he sees fit, 
to encroach upon the civil sphere; for to the Church, according to 
Archbishop Manning, it belongsto define her own jurisdiction, and with 
this, however extensive it may be, the State must not interfere. How 
extensive it has been in the past the world knows. It reached alike 
the authority of the ruler and the allegiance of the subject. It in- 
cluded authority to depose kings and to release subjects from their 
oaths, and the actual exercise of this authority—never disavowed, but 
rather now avowed anew—is matter of historic record. 

But this is not all. Who shall decide when the Pope speaks ex 
cathedra ? There are many opinions on the subject diverse from one 
another. Who shall determine between them? Evidently, no one can 
be qualified to do it but the Pope himself. To him, therefore, belongs 
a power absolutely arbitrary and unlimited. But more even than this. 
The head of the church claims from Roman Catholics a plenary 
obedience to whatever he may decree, not only in relation to faith, 
but to morals, and not only to these, but to all that concerns the 
government and discipline of the church. Much of this must in- 
evitably encroach upon the civil sphere, and how far and in what way 
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it shall encroach, the Pope alone is to decide. Collision is thus, sooner 
or later, rendered inevitable. 

All this we knew before. It had come to be somewhat of an-old 
story, but the circumstances in which it is now uttered, and the 
sources from which it comes, give ita present pertinency and a 
peculiar force. Several nations of the world are at the present time 
resenting the encroachment of the Papacy—Germany, Austria, Switz- 
erland, and, to some extent, Italy, Brazil, and Chili. It is proper to ask 
how this has come about, and with reference to what end is the pres- 
ent policy of Rome shaped? It is evident that the claim to the 
Temporal Power has never been surrendered, and it looks as if the 
Papacy was resolved so to educate and train its adherents, and so to 
concentrate its power and authority, that at the fitting moment it can 
resume its lost domain. In any case, in a conflict where the interests 
of “the church” are involved, a State with Roman Catholic subjects 
is warranted to ask, can their allegiance be depended upon, or is it at 
the mercy of a foreign ecclesiastical autocrat ? 

Unless Papal Encyclicals are to be accounted mere drutum fulmen, 
or obiter dicta, the question is actually forced upon the attention of 
statesmen. It is a question that goes to the foundation of the State’s 
security. In England, we believe that, hitherto, in case of foreign war 
or invasion, the mass of Roman Catholic subjects would scarcely 
think of looking to the Pope to define their allegiance. Before the 
Reformation, Roman Catholic noblemen and prelates alike were 
bound to resist the usurpations of the Papacy, and when the Spanish 
Armada, carrying terror with it, approached the English coast, nearly 
three centuries ago, a Roman Catholic nobleman, loyal to the heart’s 
core, led the army of Queen Elizabeth. But the logic of the recent 
utterances of the Papacy, and the assumptions implied in the decree 
of Papal Infallibility, come into direct conflict with the undivided 
loyalty that so long sank the Papist in the Englishman. The question 
at issue is, therefore, as Mr. Gladstone argues, one of “material ” 
importance. 

The pamphlet has already accomplished, in part at least, the object 
which its author designed. It has exposed the policy upon which Mr. 
Gladstone’s own administration was wrecked. It has, for the present, 
at least, put it out of the power of any English statesman to mount to 
power, or maintain himself in it, by cherishing a Roman Catholic 
alliance, or pandering to the interests of the Papal hierarchy. But it has 
done more than this. It has provoked expressions of opinion of 
various kinds, and exposed the indefensible schemes that are sheltered 
under the pleas put forth in behalf of “the Church.” Mr. Glad- 
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stone’s pen has stirred up a hornet’snest. If he anticipated being 
stung himself, or at least assailed, for his intrusion, he has not been 
disappointed. But he has, at least, the satisfaction to know that the 
nest is in an uproar. There are Roman Catholics who do not hesitate, 
even now, and in the face of the Vatican Council, to profess their 
genuine English loyalty, and to express their abhorrence of the Papal 
assumptions implied in the Encyclicals and the Decrees. But they 
find that their liberalism is not to be tolerated. Some of them are 
denounced by their co-religionists, and are put under the ban of ex- 
communication. We have in their case the experience of a house 
divided against itself. But the division of sentiment is not limited to 
them. The champions of Papal authority find themselves at variance 
in regard to the attitude which they are to take.- Some evidently wish 
to tone down the rigidity of the Papal claims, while there are others 
who will not allow one jot or tittle to be struck from the law of the 
Church. . 

It is quite significant that some of the arguments of the Papal party, in 
reply to Mr. Gladstone, seem, at first view, to take decidedly Protestant 
ground. This has been the case in this country as well as in England. 
The course of reasoning has not been unlike that of the Puritans in the 
the time of Charles I., or of the Non-Conformists subsequently. ‘The 
authority of conscience is emphasized. We must obey God, they say, 
rather than man, as if this was not precisely what they refuse to do, ele- 
vating the man of the Vatican into the place of God in his temple. The 
real point at issue is coolly assumed. The injunction to obey God rather 
than man, applies in the case of popes as well as kings, and to make 
obedience to the former a matter of conscience, till they are proved, as 
well as declared, infallible, is forcing conscience to abdicate her office. 

Among the many replies to Mr. Gladstone, the most memorable are 
those of Archbishop Manning* ard Dr. John Henry Newman. The 
Archbishop contends: 

“ First, that the Vatican decrees have in no jot or tittle changed either the obliga- 
tions or the conditions of civil allegiance. Secondly, that the relations of the Catho- 
lic Church to the civil powers of the world have been immutably fixed from the be- 
ginning, inasmuch as they arose out of the Divine constitution of the Church, and out 
of the civil society of the national order. Thirdly, that any collisions now existing have 
been brought on by changes,not on the part of the Catholic Church, much less of the 
Vatican Council, but on the part of the civil powers, and that by reason of a systema- 
tic conspiracy against the Holy See. Fourthly, that by these changes and collisions 
the civil powers of Europe are destroying their own stability. Fifthly, that the mo- 
tive of the Vatican Council in defining the infallibility of the Roman Pontiff was not 
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any temporal policy, nor was it for any temporal end, but that it defined the truth in 
the face of all temporal dangers, in order to guard the Divine deposit of Christianity 
and to vindicate the Divine certainty of faith.” 

The Archbishop insists that the Popes exercised the same powers cen- 
turies ago, which the present Pope has exercised since the council: 

“The Vatican Council did not make the Pope infallible. He is not more infalli- 
ble after it than before.’’ ‘* The Catholic doctrine of obedience,” it maintained, is 
less dangerous to the “ civil State than that held by non-Catholics, for if you once 
admit that the ultimate decision as to civil obedience is in the individual, each polit- 
ical conscience is a law-giver and a law to itself. More than forty revolutions have 
sprung from this essential lawlessness. But according to the Catholic doctrine, the 
rights of individual conscience are secured not only against external coercion, but 
against its own aberrations. The obedience of Catholic subjects to their civil rulers 
is a positive precept of religion. The rising against legitimate authority is forbidden 
as the sin of rebellion. The political conscience of Catholics is not left to the indi- 
vidual judgment alone—it is guided by the whole Christian morality—by the greatest 
system of ethical legislation the world has ever seen—the canon law and the moral 
theology of the Catholic Church.” 

The Archbishop is very severe on the old Catholics, on German and 
Swiss State policy, on secular schools, and on those who, in connecting 
the Pope’s infallibility with the deposing power, talk of what they do not 
understand. Toward the close of his reply, he indulges in the luxuries 
of an ad capfandum rhetoric, and remarks, in a tone meant to rebuke 
and, perhaps, overawe Mr. Gladstone: 

«« There is no way of solid, civil peace, but in leaving all men free in their amplest 
liberty of faith. It is because this is vital to our welfare as an empire, and because 
it seems the late sudden and needless aggression on the Catholic religion is danger- 
ous to the social and political tranquillity of these kingdoms, that I have pointed to 
Germany as a warning. He who shall break our religious peace will go down to 
history with those whose names Englishmen try to forget.” 

Dr. Newman’s reply* is in a somewhat different tone. For the last 
time, as he anticipates, he comes before the world as an author, and 
we read his pages with mingled sadness and respect. He sought the 
bosom of ‘‘the Church” in order to find repose, but his letter reflects an 
experience that shows repose to be impossible. He details the struggle 
through which he passed before he could overcome his reluctance to 
accept the publication of the decree of Papal Infallibility, and he does 
not conceal the repugnance with which he regards some of his coarse- 
minded and precipitate co-religionists, who would blindly risk the inter- 
ests of the Church te promote objects of questionable character. It is 
evident that, instead of having reached a quiet port, he feels himself still 
tossed by the tempests that are sweeping over him, and rocking Church 
and State, and even the world, in their conflict of elements. 


* A letter addressed to his Grace, the Duke of Norfolk. 
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But Dr. Newman is too honest an Englishman to accept—however 
sincere in his professions—the logical results of such dogmas or decrees 
as Mr. Gladstone has exposed. He will not admit the possibility of a 
divided allegiance. He chooses fondly to believe that the time will never 
come when English Roman Catholics will be forced to chose between 
their country and their church, or its infallible creed. But if such a 
time should come, Dr. Newman assures us that he could meet the case 
on its own merits, and he does not say that he would unhesitatingly sub- 
mit to Papal dictation: 

“T should decide,” he says, “according to the particular case,which is beyond all 
rule, and must be decided on its own merits. I should Jook to see what theolo- 
gians could do for me, what the bishops and clergy around me, what my confessor, 
what friends whom I revered, and if, after all, Icould not take their view of the 
matter, then I must rule myself by my own judgment and my own conscience. But 
all this is hypothetical and unreal.” 

In extraordinary circumstances, therefore, as he regards those of 
divided allegiance, Dr. Newman decides in favor of the rights of con- 
science against Papal decree. Again, he says: 

** And in like manner, as regards the precepts concerning moral duties, it is not 
in every such precept that the Pope is infallible, as a definition of faith must be 
drawn from the Apostolic defosztum of doctrine in order that it may be consid- 
ered an exercise of infallibility, whether in the Pope or acouncil. So, too, a precept 
of morals, if it is to be accepted as dogmatic, must be drawn from the moral law, 
that primary revelation to us from God—that is, in the first place, it must relate to 
things in themselves, good or evil. If the Pope prescribed lying or revenge, his 
command would simply go for nothing, asif he had not issued it, because he has 
no power over the moral law.” 

Evidently there are elements of Protestantism and the sympathies 
of an Englishman lingering in the heart of Dr. Newman. He is no 
blind ultramontanist, and if his years did not preclude the hope of 
promotion, the tone of his utterances would blight his prospects of 
favor with the politicians of the Papacy. 

To his opponents, specially to Archbishop Manning and Dr, New- 
man, Mr. Gladstone replies in another pamphlet,* in which he re-as- 
serts the position taken in the first, and exposes the assumptions and 
mistakes of the Archbishop. Vor Dr Newman he manifests a respect 
almost approaching veneration. He concedes to him, what his age 
and fame combine to assign him, “the most conspicuous place ” 
among his opponents. He pays a hearty tribute to the perhaps il- 
appreciated greatness of his early life and works. He says: 
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“Of this most remarkable man I must pause to speak a word. In my opinion his 
secession from the Church of England has never yet been estimated among us at 
anything like the full amount of its calamitous importance. I do not refer to its 
effect upon the mere balance of schools or parties in the Church; that is an inferior 
question. I refer to its effect upon the state of positive belief, and the attitude and 
capacities of the religious mind of Engand. Of this, thirty years ago, he had the 
leadership—an office and power from which none but himself could eject him.”’ 


Mr. Gladstone thankfully records the admissions of Dr. Newman. 
He considers them important to the indications of his argument. He 
notes the following : 


« That Roman Catholics are bound to be ‘as loyal as other subjects of the State,’ 
and that Rome is not to give to the civil power ‘trouble oralarm.’ That the assu- 
rances given by the Roman Catholic Bishops in 1825-6 have not been strictly ful- 
filled. That Roman Catholics cannot wonder that statesmen should feel themselves 
aggrieved. That Popes are sometimes in the wrong, and sometimes to be resisted, 
even in matters affecting the government and welfare of the Church. ‘That the de- 
posing power is defensible only upon condition of ‘the common consent of peo- 
ples.’ That if England supported Italy against any violent attempt to restore the 
Pope to his throne, Roman Catholics could offer no opposition but such as the con- 
stitution of the country allows. That a soldier or sailor employed in a war which 
(in his private judgment, be it observed) he did not think unjust, ought not to retire 
from the prosecution of that war on the command of the Pope. That conscience is 
the aboriginal vicar of Christ, ez tuchtiges Wort! and Dr. Newman, at an ideal 
public dinner, will drink to conscience first and the Pope afterwards. That one of the 
great dangers of the Roman Catholic Church is to be found in the exaggerated lan. 
guage and proceedings allowed among its members, and that there is much malaria 
in the Court of Rome. That a definition by a general Council, which the Pope ap- 
proves, is not absolutely binding thereby, but requires a moral unanimity and a sub- 
sequent reception by the Church, That antecedently to the theological definitions 
of 1854 and 1870, an opponent might have ‘ fairly said,’ ‘it might appear that there 
were no sufficient historical grounds in behalf of either of them; ’ and that the con- 


futation of such an opponent is now to be sought only in ‘the fact of the definition 
being made.’ ”’ 


Of Dr. Newmans letter, he says : 

“TItis of the highest interest as a psychological study. Whatever he writes, 
whether we agree with him or not, presents to us this great attraction as well as ad- 
vantage, that we have everywhere the man in the work, that his words are the trans- 
parent covering of his nature. If there be obliquity in them, it is purely intellectual 


" obliquity ; the work of an intellect sharp enough to cut a diamond, and bright as the 
diamond which its cuts.” 


Mr. Gladstone thus states the scope of his pamphlet : 

“My task will be to make good the two following assertions, which were the prin- 
cipal subjects of my former argument : 

1, That upon the authority, for many generations, of those who preceded Arch-’ 
bishop Manning and his coadjutors in their present official position, as well as upon 


other authority, Papal Infallibility was not ‘a doctrine of Divine Faith before the 
Council of the Vatican was held.’ 
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And that, therefore, the Vatican Decrees have changed the obligations and con- 
ditions of civil allegiance. 

2. That the claim of the Papal Church against obedience to the civil power in 
€ases not only goes beyond, but is essentially different from that made by certain 
other religious communions, or by their members in England. 

And that, therefore, the civil allegiance of those who admit the claim, and carry 
it to its logical consequences, is not for the purposes of the State the same with that 
of other Christians, but is differently limited.” 

These points are convincingly established. Mr. Gladstone gives a 
rapid but suggestive sketch of the relations of the Papacy to England, 
and shows how ecclesiastics who manifested English loyalty forfeited 
favor at Rome. He dwells upon the fact that the Papacy has of late 
so embroiled itself with different governments that their contemporaneous 
Opposition has been charged to a conspiracy. He also calls attention 
to the fact that no one of his opponents has denied the charge that the 
Papal policy was directed to the recovery of the temporal power. He 
refers thus to some of the pamphlets to which he replies: 

“In some of the works, to which I am now offering my rejoinder, a protest is 
raised against this discussion in the name of peace. I will not speak of the kind 
of peace which the Roman Propaganda has for the last thirty years been carrying 
through the private homes of England. But I Jook out into the world, and I find 
that now, and in great part since the Vatican Decrees, the Church of Rome, 
through the Court of Rome and its head, the Pope, is in direct feud with Portugal, 
with Spain, with Germany, with Switzerland, with Austria, with Russia, with 
Brazil, with most of South America; in short, with the far larger part of Chris- 
tendom. The particulars may be found in, nay, they almost fill, the speeches, 
letters, allocutions of the Pope himself. So notorious are the facts that, according 
to Archbishop Manning, they are due to a conspiracy of the governments. He 
might as reasonably say they were due to the Council of the Amphictyons.? 

The closing paragraphs of the pamphlet are in a lofty strain of elo- 
quence. Mr. Gladstone says: 

' To tear or to beguile away from man the attribute of inward liberty is not only 
idle, I would almost say it is impious. When the Christian scheme first went 
forth, with all its authority, to regenerate the world, it did not discourage, but in- 
vited the free action of the human reason and the individual conscience, while it 
supplied these agents from within with the rules and motives of a humble, which 
was also a noble, self-restraint. The propagation of the Gospel was committed to 
an organized society; but in the constitution of that society, as we learn alike from 
Scripture and from history, the rights of all its orders were well distributed and 
guaranteed. Of these early provisions for a balance of Church power, and for 
securing the laity against sacerdotal domination, the rigid conservatism oF the 
Eastern Church presents us, even down to the present day, wih an authentic and 
living record. But in the churches subject to the Pope, clerical power, and every 
doctrine and usage favorable to clerical power, have been developed, and d evel- 
oped, while all that nurtured freedom, and all that guaranteed it, have been har- 
assed and denounced, cabined and confined, attenuated and starved, with fits and 
starts of intermitted success and failure, but with a progress on the whole as de- 
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cisively onward toward its aim as that which some enthusiasts think they see in 
the natural movement of humanity at large. At last came the crowning stroke of 
1870, the legal extinction of right, and the enthronement of will in its place, 
throughout the churches of one-half of Christendom. While freedom and its 
guarantees are thus attacked on one side, a multitude of busy, but undisciplined 
and incoherent, assailants, on the other, are making war upon revelation, some upon 
dogma, some upon theism itself. Far be it from me to question the integrity of 
either party. But as freedom can never be effectually established by the adversa- 
ries of that Gospel which has first made it a_reality for all orders and degrees of 
men, so the Gospel never can be effectually defended bya policy which declines to 
acknowledge the high place assigned to liberty in the counsels of Providence, and 
which, upon the pretext of abuse, that like every other good, she suffers, expels her 
from its system. Among the many noble thoughts of Homer there is net one more 
noble or more penetrating than his judgment upon slavery. ‘On the day,’ he says, 
‘that makes a bondman of the free,’ 


‘ Wide-seeing Zeus takes half the man away.’ 
He thus judges, not because the slavery of his time was cruel—for evidently it was 
not—but because it was slavery. What he said against servitude in the social 
order, we may plead against Vaticanism in the spiritual sphere; and no cloud of 
incense, which zeal or flattery, or even love, can raise, should hide the disastrous 
truth from the vision of mankind. 

The controversy may produce excitement and alienations of feeling. 
But it will do good. One after another the nations of the world are 
coming to ask what Rome demands of them ; whether anything will 
satisfy her, or whether, after all that is reasonable—and even more— 
is conceded, the cry will not still be “give, give.’ The question, in- 
deed, cannot long be put off. It is rising up in various quarters, and 
it demands and must have an answer. Mr. Gladstone’s pamphlet 
will be historical. It will make in England an epoch in the record of 
the union of Church and State. It has initiated a controversy that 
can scarcely fail to have important political, as well as religious, con- 
sequences—a controversy in which the nations of the world are very 
largely concerned, and which to some extent affects us. It cannot 
reach its proper issue without giving the world to understand the pre- 
cise relation in which the Papacy claims to stand, or that in which it 
must be made to stand, to the civil power. We know not how soon it 
may become the dominant issue in American politics. Romish digni- 
taries already boast that this country will shortly be in their power. 
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Art. X.—CURRENT NOTES. 


AN excellent missionary on our extreme frontiers has sent us a well- 
written article complaining of our Board of Church Erection, because 
it declines to aid in the erection of a church edifice of moderate cost 
and of great importance to Protestantism and Presbyterianism, in 
which he is deeply interested, while larger aid, as he alleges, has been 
extended by the Board to churches of several times its cost in the 
East. We would, other things being equal, sooner give our Home Mis- 
sionaries a hearing than any other class, in regard to any grievances 
or impediments under which they may labor. But our space was ab- 
solutely taken up when the article was received. And if we published 
it, we should be compelled to admit a reply from the Board thus 
called to account. 

The only reason why the Board has felt constrained to deny this in- 
trinsically meritorious application for aid has been, that it does not 
come within a certain rule to which it feels bound inflexibly to adhere, 
viz., that in every instance of rendering aid in building a church, 
a first mortgage on the property for the amount so advanced must be 
given to the Board. In the present case such a mortgage could not 
be given. Our missionary brother feels that this rule ought not to pre- 
vent aid from being given by our Board in this and other meritorious 
cases. We do not wonder that he feels it keenly. 

Still, as a general rule, the conditions imposed by our Board are un- 
doubtedly right, and necessary to prevent frequent losses of the sacred 
funds contributed to this object. It may be worthy of its considera- 
tion, however, whether any exceptional modification of its rule might 
not be safely adopted to meet such emergencies as the present. Of 
this we are confident the Board itself, after due consideration, can 
most safely judge. Here we must leave the matter. 


RECENT Oriental discoveries have contributed to illustrate and con- 
firm the truth of the sacred narrative, often in a striking manner. ‘The 
work of investigation is still prosecuted with enthusiasm and with en- 
couraging results. The Chaldzan tradition of the creation, not long 
since translated by Mr. George Smith, presents some marked analogies 
to the sacred record. The tradition of a deluge is so wide-spread that 
we are not surprised to find it taking its place in the archeology of 
Chaldea; butit has been remarked that Egypt is an exception to the 
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general rule, and that in her ancient records we find no mention of 
the deluge. 

Lenormant, 1, 18, indeed, states that, ‘‘ According to a passage in 
Manetho, open, however, to much suspicion, as interpolated, Thoth, or 
Hermes Trismegistus, had himself inscribed on tablets, before the del- 
uge, in hieroglyphics, and in the sacred tongue, the elements of all 
knowledge. After the deluge, the Second Thoth translated these tab- 
lets into the vulgar tongue. ‘This is-the only allusion to a deluge 
which can be produced from an Egyptian source.” 

This is the less strange from the peculiar circumstances of Egypt, 
with its annual overflows. A yearly deluge would naturally render any 
traditional’ account of one of a very early date unimportant, and the 
tradition would readily be lost. But at the recent meeting of the So- 
ciety of Biblical Archeology in London, a paper was read by Edouard 
Naville, of Geneva, on a Mythological Inscription on the Tomb of 
Seti I, at Thebes. In this paper, the author begins by referring to the 
primitive deification of physical causes, and their gods then influencing 
human affairs. He obtained squeezes from the original inscription at 
Thebes, formerly known to be perfect, but now mutilated by the Arabs, 
who nocturnally abstract pieces for sale to tourists, in spite of the 
Khedive’s orders to the contrary. This inscription, which belongs to 
the archaic period, represents Ra, as the creator of mankind, being so 
disgusted with their insolence, that he resolved to exterminate them; 
but previously convokes an assembly of the other gods to take their ad- 
vice; his father, Nun, in this council, on their behalf, urges him to this 
step, and the goddess Tefnut descends as Haltier for this purpose. The 
massacre makes human blood to flow to Heliopolis. Ra afterwards 
repents, and orders certain deities to drink up the inundated country; 
to gather at Elephantine a quantity of fruits, which, mixed with the 
said human blood, fills 7,000 vases, the sight of which number rejoices 
Ra, and the human race reappear. Ra swears with uplifted hand not 
to kill mankind again. 

Mr. Naville notes some other points brought out in the inscription, 
but the most important is the matter we have noted. It is impossible 
not to see that we have here a substitute for such a tradition of the 
deluge as we might naturally suppose would quickly disappear in a land 
that was yearly inundated. 


THE conclusion of Dr. Welch’s Article on the Modern Doctrine of 
Forces, intended for this number, will appear in July. We regret the 
inadvertence through which the name of Dr. N. West fails to be at the 


head of his article on the “ Spirits in Prison,” although duly appen- 
ded on the cover. 
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THE progress of the American Palestine explorers in their task is 
creditable to them and encouraging to their patrons. The last report, 
with other matters of more than ordinary scientific interest, gives an ac- 
count of the identifications of Pisgah and Nebo. The statements of 


_ Tristam and others are somewhat sharply criticised. 


The next report, which will soon be issued, will be still more satis- 
factory. It refers to the Gilead region, in which various and important 
identifications have been made, as of Mahanaim, Rameth, Gilead, and 
Succoth. 

Mr. George Smith, of the British Museum, who is pronounced, by 
Sir Henry Rawlinson, ‘‘the greatest living authority on Assyrian anti- 
quities, and the ablest interpreter of cuneiform characters,” has published 
a work on “Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries.” It is not easy in 
all cases to distinguish the really new discoveries which he has made 
from those that were known before, as he has embodied in the volume 
much that has already been communicated in another form, He has, 
however, succeeded in finding fragmentary tablets which enables him to 
make far more complete the old Chaldzean legend of the deluge. He 
regards the different fragments that he has discovered as portions of a 
grand epic, the hero of which, provisionally named Izdubar, he is dis- 
posed, possibly on grounds less questionable than they appear to us, to 
identify with the Nimrod of Bible history. There are many lacune in 
the poem, but not so serious as to prevent us from gathering a general 
idea of itsscope. There are lines in it that are not unworthy, for sub- 
limity and beauty, of the genius of Homer. The account of Hasis-adra, 
the Noah of the deluge, and whose name is identified with Xisithrus, is 
only a small portion of the entire poem, which, even at so early a date, 
sets the standard of what may be denominated twelve cantos. 

Mr. Smith claims also to have recovered the names of six of the old 
Chaldean monarchs of a date anterior to B. C. 2,000. He has also 
gathered new materials, Babylonian as well as Assyrian, for future eluci- 
dation. ° He says: 

«Babel has always been known as Babylon, while Erech, the second capital of 
Nimrod, is well identified with the Babylonian city of Aruk, or Uruk, now repre- 
sented by the mounds of Warka, This was a very ancient and important capital, 
and is the scene of the principal Izdubar legends. The other two cities, Accad and 
Calneh, have hitherto not been identified; but I have now discovered the position 
of one of them, the very existence of which was doubted. This was Accad or 
Akkad ; it lay near Sippara, and to the northwest of Babylon. Akkad was long the 
capital of the country, and only lost its position on the rise of Babylon, The fourth 
city of Nimrod, that of Calneh, has not yet been discovered ; it has been supposed, 
with great probability, to have laid on the east of the river Tigris.” 
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THEOLOGY. 


T. J. T. Clark, of Edinburgh, and Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, of New 
York, have brought out, at the price of $2.00, an excellent little manual for 
theological students and inquirers, entitled Azds to the Study of German 
Theology. Its object is to give a succinct and intelligible account of the 
course of German theological and philosophico-theological opinion from Kant, 
as the great modern fountain-head, downward through Schleiermacher, and 
the various schools branching out from these sources, then through Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel, including Right and Left Hegelianism, ending with 
Strauss’ Old and New Faith. Theauthor’s principal object is two-foid. 1. To 
assist the student by pointing out the genetic and logical relations of the suc- 
cessive systems of German philosophy and theology to one another, and to 
the great masters and leaders of speculation and religious thought, such as 
Kant, Schleiermacher, Schelling, and Hegel. 2. To put this in idiomatic and 
intelligible English, which is impossible in any immediate and literal trans- 
lation trom the text of German authsrs—the whole structure and genius of 
this language having been the outgrowth of modes of thought foreign to the 
English-speaking mind. Without endorsing all the author’s views, who, 
though chosing to be anonymous, need not be ashamed to proclaim himself, 
we think he has, in the main, done his work well, and given us a real help 
to the understanding of German theology. 

He shows how Kant, in destroying the rationalism which had already under- 
mined Faith, ended with this work of destruction, and that all his efforts at 
construction were utterly abortive, resulting in the merest nihilism. In 
doing this he gives us a clew to the root-principle of rationalism, which we 
have not met with before in precisely this form, and which we are inclined to 
believe true. The common conception of rationalism is, that it rejects what- 
ever testimonies of the word of God and forms of Christian doctrine do 
not harmonize with the judgments and feelings, or what is deemed the reason, 
of the rationalist. And as far as it goes, this is true. Whatever system has 
this character, is rationalism. But there is a rationalism back of this, and the 
parent of it, which is not so readily recognized as such. It began not in sap- 
ping and mining Christian doctrines, but in attempting to fortify them; not 
in rationalizing their life and substance out of them, but in seeking to show 
that they could be proved, not only by revelation, but by reason also, irre- 
spective of revelation; thus rendering them doubly and forever impregnable. 
Says our author, ‘She (rationalism) began by accepting the entire testimony 
of the Scripture in all the integrity of its doctrines and precepts, and only 
vequested permission to render its authority more secure by establishing on 
grounds of reason what had been received by the light of faith. It was a 
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dangerous request or demand, that carried in its very bosom the night-shade 
of destruction. The doctrine of the Trinity could not be measured by human 
reason. So much the worse for the doctrine of the Trinity; it must hence- 
forth be eliminated from the sacred record. With this doctrine went an- 
other, that of Christ’s eternal Sonship. Toellner denied his active obedi- 
ence, and affirmed His subordination. Doederlin adopted Arianism, and de- 
clared that His work was not to satisfy God, but to soothe man. Eberhard, 
Steinhart, and Loffler, rejected even the semblance of satisfaction, and re- 
duced the mission of Christ to that of a gifted human teacher.”—Pp. 6, 7, 8. 

Next, the Lutheran Church favored the preaching of morality, omitting 
doctrine. ‘Then Semler completed the ruin by asserting that ‘‘Christ came 
not to inculcate truth, but to point out the road to virtue. His mission was 
not one of revelation, but one of advice.” He proceeds to show that it 
was impossible to hurl this catapult at every thing higher than morality, 
without it being used to shatter the very principle of morality itself. 

«If we start with the principle of rationalism, that nothing exists which has not 
its ground in human reason, then morality becomes utility—the right is the useful, 
the wrong is the injurious ; virtue is only good because it leads to happiness, vice is only 
bad because it conducts to misery. This is the doctrine which the student will meet 
under the name of Eudaemonism ; it is the doctrine of Paley, of Stuart Mill, of the 
large majority of scientific men in our own country at the present day, and it was 
the universal doctrine of German Rationalists of the eighteenth century. Such was the 
condition of Germany when Kant appeared upon the scene. The empire of reason 
had extended alike to heaven and earth, and had reduced all revelation to the realm 
of nature, and all morality to the one virtue of worldly prudence.” —P. 9. 


We think the analysis of Schleiermacher’s theology and philosophy, and of 
the different schools springing from him, as a head, very discriminating and, 
in the main, just. 

We cannot go the length of the author in his estimate of Hegel, or in the 
broad distinction he makes as to the comparative merits of Hegel and Schel- 
ling, as compared with Fichte. Whatever they may have respectively been 
as to personal religious faith, or the want of it; as to their philosophico- 
theological positions and their logical consequences, it seems to us they were 
all alike pantheistic, and therefore alike atheistic intheir tendencies. As 
to any ‘spiritual pantheism,” in the sense of pantheism that is really such, 
and Zogically consistent with accountability and Christian faith, we know of 
none such, and cannot conceive of it. The Hegelian trinity, inherent in 
everything, is of no account in support of the Scriptural Trinity. The 
Hegelian Left, repudiating all Christianity and all faith, appear to us to be 
the proper representatives and legitimate descendants of Hegel himself. 

The account of Strauss, in his earlier and later works, is substantially 
just, and brings the author’s valuable survey to a close. 

We are sorry to be confirmed by our author in our own fears that ‘the 
doctrine of a vicarious substitution is almost unknown in Germany.” 


Messrs. Scribner, Welford & Armstrong have imported a special edition 
of the Anti-Pelagian Works of Augustine in two volumes, the second of 
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which is now before us, being volume XII. of the great edition of Augustine’s 
newly translated works, in course of publication by the Clarks, of Edinburgh. 
The price is $3.00. It contains the De Gratia Christi, et de Peccato 
Originale contra Pelagiam et Calestium ; the De Nuptiis et Concupiscentia 
ad Valerium ,; and the De Anima et ejus origine, contra Vincentium 
Victorem. All who wish to understand the great controversies in the church 
in regard to Sin and Grace, in their historical origin and development, and 
the true points of divergence between Augustinianism and Pelagianism, 
will be eager to study these great fontal works. While it is quite true that 
many points left obscure or inadequately solved by Augustine have since 
been more fully cleared up, it is none the less true that, as a whole, no 
uninspired treatise on the subject of Sin and Grace is better fitted to bring 
to view the true issues, the /ontes solutionum, the seed-truths, and the 
largest wealth of suggestive thought on this subject, than the great treatises 
of the Bishop of Hippo. We trust the publishers who incur such large ex- 
penditures in bringing out this superb edition of the work of this prince of 
divines, so as to make them accessible to all who can read English, will be 
duly encouraged and supported. 

From the same publishers, at home and abroad, we receive Dr. Gust. Fr. 
Oehler’s Theology of the Old Testament, Vol. 1., translated by Ellen D. 
Smith. It is a posthumous work, edited by his son, Hermann Oehler, and 
made up in part from fragmentary contributions to Herzog’s Encyclopedia, 
but mainly from notes of his course of lectures on the subject, delivered 
with successive revisions, as they were successively repeated for more than 
forty years. In this process the note-books of students, as well as of the 
author, required to be consulted. But notwithstanding these great disad- 
vantages in its preparation, the undertaking is fully justified by the result. 
If we do not always accept the doctrinal interpretations and analysis of the 
author, it is not often that we find cause of serious dissent, and we seldom 
fail to obtain important aid in drawing our theology from its true fountains 
—the inspired word of God. 

Another publication of theological value by the same house is the 
Voices of the Prophets, a series of twelve lectures on Prophecy upon the 
Warburton Foundation, delivered from the year 1871 to 1874, by Edwin 
Hamilton Gifford, D.D., price $2.50. At the very outset, the author is 
brought face to face with the assaults upon the reality or possibility of 
supernatural interposition, as made by Baden Powell years ago in the 
Essays and Reviews, and now urged more vehemently by materialistic 
oracles, from the side, not of real, but of pseudo-science. In this respect, 
as well as with respect to the exposition given of the prophets and prophecy 
in general and in detail, the work is worthy to be consulted for the import- 
ant help it affords upon this difficult subject. In the contest now so sharp 
and persistent between skepticism of all kinds and supernaturalism, we 
think the prophecies of Scripture, so many of which can be proved to have 
had a:clear historical fulfilment, furnish a vantage-ground for the defense of 
the latter, which should be more fully turned to account than heretofore, 
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Those who have examined Van Oosterzee’s great works in Theology, will 
welcome a work of practical devotion from the same hand, entitled, Te 
Year of Salvation, Words of Life for Every Day, a Book of Household De- 
votion, translated by C. Spence, from the same publishers, at $3.75. It gives 
a brief, but vivid and devout meditation on some text of Scripture for each 
day of the half-year, beginning December 1, and ending the last of May, 
which he entitles, ‘‘ the festival period of the year.” 

Lee & Shepard, Boston, publish Lost Forever, by L. T. Townsend, D.D., 
author of ‘‘Credo,” etc. For sale, also, by N. Tibbals & Son, 37 Park 
Row, New York. An able, live, timely, and much-needed book in support 
of the Bible doctrine of the eternal punishment of those who “‘after their 
hardness and impenitent heart, treasure up unto themselves wrath against 
the day of wrath and revelation of the righteous judgment of God.” For va- 
rious reasons this doctrine needs now to be reaffirmed and defended against 
the open and insidious assaults of enemies, and the more dangerous timid- 
ity of some of its adherents. There has, no doubt, been a growing dispo- 
sition to silence,-or ‘‘to an uncertain sound,” or to direct disbelief in 
respect to this truth, in favor of some form of Restorationism, Annihilation- 
ism, or Second Probation, which is not all outside of communions hitherto 
known as orthodox and evangelical. Individual and exceptional cases aside, 
we are fully persuaded that the scriptural doctrine of eternal retribution is 
corroborated by all experience, which bears witness that it cannot die out of 
the convictions of the people, without a corresponding relaxation of the 
bonds of religion and morality. It should be preached only with the ut- 
most tenderness; but still it must be preached in its turn and place by all 
who would rightly divide the word of truth, and not have their ministry 
largely shorn of its power unto salvation. We believe that some phenomena 
which now grieve, amaze, and confound Christendom are largely due to the 
undermining of faith in this doctrine. 

God’s Rule of Christian Giving ; a Practical Essay on the Science of 
Christian Economy, by William Speer, Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Education, is issued by the Board of Publication, and is very 
thorough in its treatment of a most important subject. It can be studied 
with great advantage by ministers and people, not excepting those who may 
differ from any of its conclusions. 

The addresses delivered at the Induction of Rev. Robert W. Patterson, 
D.D., into the Professorship of Christian Evidences and Ethics in the Pres- 
byterian Seminary of the North-west, befit the occasion, and we trust the 
future will realize the bright hopes then awakened. 

The Presbyterian Board of Publication issue Preparing to Teach, for Study 
by Sabbath-School Teachers and Training Classes, by Drs. John Hall, of 
New York, E. P. Humphrey, Wm. Henry Green, Francis ieee Patton wand 
Mr. J. Bennett Tyler, which is of higher scope arid moment than its title 
might at first suggest. It not only serves for the instruction and assistance 
of Sabbath-School teachers, as we might expect of a work, the combined 
product of such an array of authors, but its disquisitions are of decided value 
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for all who wish to be informed on topics of our common Christianity, as 
treated by such able hands. That by Dr. Hall is on the Evidences of Chris- 
tianity; Dr. Humphrey’s is on the Ceremonial Institutes of the Old Testa- 
ment and their significance; Dr. Green’s is Bible History, Geography, and 
Archeology; Dr. Patton gives an extended summary of Christian doctrine, 
in harmony with our standards, and in contrast with leading antagonistic 
errors. Mr. Tyler treats at length, and to good purpose, the whole practique 
of Sunday-School teaching and organization. 

The Presbyterian Board have also issued Paradise, the Place and State 
of Saved Souls between Death and the Resurrection, by Rev. Robert M. 
Patterson, Philadelphia, which, in a style of great clearness and beauty, 
and with cogent proofs of Scripture, sets forth the doctrine of our standards 
on this subject ; that at death, they do immediately pass into glory; to 

“ The third heavens, where God resides, 
That holy, happy place.” 

Principal Dawson, in his recent course of lectures on the Bible and science, 
showed that, if science does not yet prove, it fully accords with, the scriptural 
_ representation of a “third heavens” beyond the atmospheric and the 
sidereal, which may be the special abode of God and his glorified saints. 
This view is happily maintained in this volume, not only to the exclusion of 
all other theories of the intermediate state, but in its manifold applications 
for promoting the joyful hope of believers in regard to their own estate, and 
that of Christian friends after death. 

The sermon of Dr. Thomas H. Skinner on Christianity and Presbyterian- 
ism, preached at the opening of the new edifice for public worship recently 
built by his congregation in Cincinnati, is an excellent sample of the style in 
which special occasions may be improved to make known to the people the 
truth, and disabuse them of misconceptions concerning our doctrine, order, 
and life. 

The recent lecture of Dr. Howard Crosby, in New York, entitled, The 
Bible on the Side of Science, we are glad to find published in a separate 
pamphlet. In our judgment it strikes the true key-note as to the relations of 
science and the Bible. Delivered almost simultaneously with the noble lec- 
tures of Principal Dawson, which take substantially the same ground, it has 
powerfully contributed to do away with the timorous attitude and tactics 
into which many Christian apologists had been betrayed by the conclusions 
and groundless assumptions of adversaries, and from which the cause of 
truth suffers loss. 


The Farewell Sermon of Rev. Samuel W. Duffield, on leaving the Pres- 
byterian Church at Ann Arbor, Michigan, amid the usual tender and solemn 
themes touched on such occasions, brings to view the combat he was called 
to maintain with the skepticism current in the great State University, and 
suggests the importance of guarding our seats of learning against the dan- 
gers which the materialism and skepticism of the day are thrusting into 
them, while it awakens regret that one so well fitted for this most needful 
service should have felt constrained to withdraw to another field. 
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The Miracles of our Lord in relation to Modern Criticism, by F. L. 
Steinmeyer, D.D., Professor of Theology in the University of Berlin, trans- 
lated by L. A. Wheatley, with the author’s permission, which are published 
by the Clarks, of Edinburgh, and Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, of New 
York, at $3.75, vindicate, in a vigorous and scholarly style, the sound view of 
these miracles, against the skeptical assaults of the time, and particularly 
of Strauss. He first discusses the nature and end of miracles, as such, and 
then proceeds to sketch and analyze our Lord’s miracles in detail. He plants 
himself on the impregnable ground that miracles are the effect of an immedi- 
ate divine agency above the laws and forces of nature, and not explainable by 
them. He agrees with Rothe, that ‘‘in the very conception of a miracle, 
it is understood that it is unexplainable, as it is the work of God performed 
without any intermediate agency; but to exp/ain an event, is to point out 
the intermediate means between it and its causality;” and with Leibuitz, that 
*“it is the character of miracles that they cannot be explained by the natures 
of created things.” It may well be questioned whether a truer definition of 
their nature has been framed than that of Thomas Aquinas, generally 
adopted by the Evangelical Church, that they take place, ‘‘ prelto natu- 
ram, supra naturam, contra naturum,” and that their end is to serve as 
credentials of the word and messengers of God.—Acts ii: 22. 

From the same American publishers we have also received the second 
edition of the Doctrine of the Holy Scriptures respecting the Atonement, by 
Thomas J. Crawford, D.D., F.RS.E., Professor of Divinity of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, published in Edinburgh and London, by William Black- 
wood & Sons, price $4.50. We gave a high estimate of this work on its 
first appearance, which is abundantly confirmed by an inspection of this edi- 
tion of it. He shows beyond any reasonable controversy that the Scriptures 
teach that Christ’s sufferings were truly vicarious, expiatory, and in satisfac- 
tion of violated justice. He exposes the futility of all contrary theories, and 
of all objections to the true doctrine, with great ability, giving special at- 
tention to such speculatists as Young and Bushnell. The volume is worthy 
of a place in all theological libraries. 


PHILOSOPHY. 
THE INTERNATIONAL SCIENTIFIC SERIES. 


The thirteenth volume of this series, published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York, bears this title: ‘‘The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism.” 
When we say that it follows next in order Dr. Draper’s ‘‘ Conflict of Religion 
and Science,” which we noticed in our last number, and add that it is not in 
“conflict ” with it, many of our readers perhaps would be willing to excuse 
us from any further notice of it. Such a privilege we would gladly accept if 
the question concerned only the scientific merit of the work. Its claims in 
this respect are indeed quite moderate. The author, Oscar Schmidt, Professor 
in the University of Strasburg, seems indeed to have made some original 
disc. veries, but these occupy a very subordinate place by the side of his com- 
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mentary on Darwin. Darwin is his Bible, and he writes its Targum, and 
the commentary parodies or debases the original. 

The object of the book, which the author ostentatiously parades, rather 
than conceals, is to show how admirably, by means of ‘‘ Darwinism,” the 
world can dispense with a Creator. The author considers, by a proper view 
of ‘evolution ” and ‘‘reduction to causes,” we can get rid of all supernatu- 
ralism and all religious creeds and dogmas. We may even be warranted “‘ to 
infer that at a definite epoch of refrigeration, life appeared in a natural man- 
ner, that is to say, without any incomprehensible act of creation.” ‘‘ As 
regards the organic world, the craving inherent tn the human mind for the 
knowledge of reasons—the need of causality—is satisfied singly and solely with 
the doctrine of descent.” Itis admitted that this is not ‘‘ complete ”—we 
presume the author adopts the terms to cover up the fact that it is ot estab- 
lished—but he contends that ‘‘ on the whole, he does as much as any other 
ingenious theory has done.” One step more—but an immense stride—and 
we are told that ‘‘ it raises the knowledge of organic nature to a science.” 

The author leaves no doubt as to his position. He sneers at those who 
“absolutely require a personal God in the current history of creation.” He 
asserts that ‘‘beliefin a creation of life is incompatible with the investigation 
of it.” The “‘ embodied creative ideas” of Agassiz are scouted. At length, 
when Darwin has served his purpose, he also is cast aside to give place to the 
thorough-going materialism of Haeckel. Darwin had spoken of the grandeur 
of this view of the work of the “‘ Creator,” which traced ‘‘from so simple a 
beginning forms most beautiful and most wonderful.” Schmidt remarks: 
“In this concession Darwin has certainly been untrue to himself, and it sat- 
isfies neither those who believe in the continuing work of creation by a per- 
sonal God, nor the partisans of natural evolution. It is directly incompati- 
ble with the doctrine of descent.” 

This is plain language. It defines beyond all question the author’s posi- 
tion. It charges Darwin with inconsistency. It makes him by implication 
an atheist—not the kind of representation of him which he will probably 
consider flattering, and which he would resent if it came from another quar- 
ter. But Schmidt claims him as an ally, denying that he can reconcile his 
concession of creation with his doctrine of descent. When two such men are 
at issue on such a point, we are not greatly disposed to interfere. They may 
settle the matter between themselves at their leisure. ' 

Our business is not now with Darwin, but with Schmidt. The latter is no 
creationist. He explains, or essays to explain, all things in a ‘‘ natural man- 
ner,” that is ‘‘ without any incomprehensible act of creation.’”? He cannot 
tolerate even the theism of Darwin. More direct and outspoken atheism than 
his we do not recollect to have met with, bearing on the title page of the 
book that contains it the name of a respectable publisher. The author has 
this in his favor. He wears no mask. He assumes no disguise. Heis him- 
ti disbeliever in creation, and his book is written to vindicate his atheistic 

elief. 


This book is offered as a sequel to Dr. Draper's. It does not, like that, pre- 
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tend to impartiality between science and religion. We cannot discern an 
element of hypocrisy in it. It is written to disprove religion. All thescience 
in it is marshaled to this end, and the end is all but avowed. Asa scientific 
production it is soon disposed of. It asserts a theory. It declares that this 
theory is as plausible as any other, and then, by an astounding won sequitur, 
it elevates it to the rank of a science. 

There is no science about it. It is theory now, and it never by any pos- 
sibility can be anything else. As John Foster has said, no one can be 
qualified, except by becoming omniscient himself, to make the positive asser- 
tion that there is no God. We are amazed at the obtuseness of a man who 
can write a volume like this. He derives all things from descent, and de- 
scent from a fixed point in time and space. All is easy enough 
to him til this point is reached, but there he is confronted with the same 
difficulty that met others at the start. How did life begin? In a ‘natural 
manner” is the reply; that is simply concentrating ignorance, obtuseness 
and presumption in a well-sounding, but utterly unmeaning phrase. If life, 
originates in a natural manner, it must be something very simple, for it 
stands in direct contrast to the‘‘ incomprehensible act of creation.” Why, 
then, can we not have it described? Why cannot it be made comprehensible 
to the common understanding? Life originates—the germ of all generations 
of living beings, which has latent in it the potency of all existence—a force 
which will expand with the ages, which will develop in the wings of the bird, 
the frame of an elephants and the intellect of a Newton—and all this in a 
natural manner—all this in contrast withan incomprehensible act of creation. 
Any one who can read and accept such a theory as that and call it science, 
should take off his hat and make a most profound bow whenever the name 
of Baron Munchausen is mentioned. 

The problem of creation is not solved, it is not even decently slurred over by 
such a theory. The theory itself, as an explanation, is a libel on science and 
an insult to common sense. It is designed to obviate the necessity ofan ‘‘ in- 
comprehensible creative act,” and yet we defy the imagination of man to 
conceive or invent anything more incomprehensible than life appearing for 
the first time in ‘‘a natural manner.” There is no natural manner about 
it. It is, on the very supposition, without a precedent or a parallel. It 
stands alone by itself, distinct from all the development that succeeds. The 
doctrine of descent hangs upon it, and yet it is itself not descent or anything 


like it. The most extravagant representation of creation by design is a 


rational explanation by the side of this. This first appearance of life in “a 


natural manner” is a transparent absurdity. It is non-natural; it is super- 
natural; it is more than supernatural. It is the very rant of materialistic 
enthusiasm run mad. No one but a zealot for atheism could go this length. 
Mr. Darwin shrinks from it, as well he may, although, in our author’s view, 
it seriously detracts from his consistency as a philosopher. 

And yet this is the kind of science that is offered us in this volume of the 
international series. It is enough to weigh down the whole series and excite 
the mingled contempt and indignation of all sensible men. We know not 
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how far the effort will be made to circulate them in the libraries of our 
schools and colleges, but none who judges their character from this volume 
can assent to placing them in the hands of our youth, unless he is prepared 
to undermine the foundations of social order, and make ‘‘ science ” itself, as 
here exhibited, a laughing stock. 

With genuine science, in the proper sense of that much-abused word, we 
make no issue. It admits its own limitations. It even asserts the great un- 
explored mystery that lies,back of all the causes that come within its sphere. 
Here it reverently pauses. It does not press imagination into its service and 
make it the oracle ofatheism. It does not reduce all the phenomena of the 
universe to material manifestations. Yet this is precisely what our author 
does, and he crowns his own achievements by calling it ‘‘ glorious.” If men of 
science wi!l submit to the conditions of such an alliance as this without a 
protest, they will deserve all the odium of which some of them complain. 
But we are confident that they will not doit. The point has been well nigh 
reached where a reaction must set in. The world will not long consent to 
be fed on such chaff as this, which we have beaten in the vain search for a 
grain of wheat. The effrontery that offers us an ‘‘ International Series” in 
the interests of atheistic propagandism willnot long pass unrebuked. Science 
as well as religion must resent it. ‘* The Doctrine of Descent and Darwin- 
ism” is an experiment that had better not be repeated on American intelli- 
gence. 


The Logic of Reason—Universal and Eternal. By LAURENS P. 
Hickok, D.D., LL.D. Boston: Lee & Shepatd. This is another con- 
tribution by Dr. Hickok, in accordance with the principles and method of 
his system of philosophy, to solve the highest questions of human knowl- 
edge. His view is, that ‘‘ Physical Science and Speculative Philosophy are 
fast forcing to the result that knowledge cannot be made so positive as 
wholly to displace sincere skepticism by any modes of logic or dialectic 
hitherto applied.” His judgment is that, as the matter now stands, we 
must either give up all hope of knowing anything, and say that conscious- 
ness itself is but a seeming, or be able to show that we do ‘‘ know absolutely 
some truths universal and eternal.” The latter, he claims, can and must be 
shown ; this book is an essay toward it. As it enters into the very heart of 
all the philosophical methods, and discusses them with vigor and earnest- 
ness, it demands the attention of sincere thinkers, whether skeptics or 
believers. The well-known difficulties of his style may deter many, who, if 
they would but break through the husk, will find a sound kernel inside. 

The book is divided into two parts: the first, entitled the Prominent 
Forms of Abstract Logic; the second, the Logic of Concrete Universality— 
_ comprising the author’s own method, as uniting and reconciling the abstract 
with the concrete, and giving a demonstration of universal and eternal 
verities, which Reason in its legitimate exercise must needs accept. 

Under the first part, Dr. Hickok discusses the four methods of ‘“ abstract 
logic,” exposing their insufficiency to attain unto necessary truth. These 
four, in the order in which he describes them, are the Logic of Mathematics, 
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the Syllogistic Logic, Transcendental Logic (chiefly German), and the 
Logic of Force, as seen in Herbert Spencer. and others. Each of these is 
analyzed, with a recognition of its merits and defects. 

The Logic of Mathematics (or the mensuration of quantity), though often 
treated as merely an abstract science, has, it is claimed, when rightly under- 
stood, the characteristics of universality; ‘‘its pure constructions stand the 
very first in concrete logic, and thus the Logic of Mathematics is essential 
to philosophy.” The Syllogistic Logic is but an abstraction from ex- 
perience, and can never of itself attain to universal and necessary truth, 
whether in the way of deduction or of induction (wkich last, it is rightly 
stated, is subsidiary to the deductive process). But science and philosophy 
have both gone beyond it as ultimate, for ‘“its laws exclude chemical com- 
bination, conversions of force, make matter inert, and illimitable space and 
time unknown.” The so-called Transcendental Logic is chiefly discussed in 
connection with Hegel’s system, as its most eminent and complete example, 
with an interesting contrast between the Hegelian and Aristotelian methods. 
But Hegelians would certainly object to Dr. Hickok’s criticism of it, when he 
says that this logic is ‘fan empirical out-growth,” and that it cannot attain 
to what is necessary, either in reason or morals. The chapter on the Logic of 
Force is an able criticism of Spencer’s doctrine of evolution. ‘‘ The conclusive 
refutation of the logic of evolution for absolute force is, that it essays the 
self-absurdity of thinking relatively and knowing absolutely by one and the 
same faculty.” 

In the Second Part, ‘‘ Logic of Concrete Universality,” Dr. Hickok de- 
velops his own system, giving, in fact, a restatement, in a condensed form, 
of the principles and method of his Rational Psychology and Cosmology. 
He starts from experience, but under this he includes not merely what is in 
consciousness, but also the insight of reason, finding the grounds and 
necessary conditions of experience itself. He then investigates this ex- 
perience, its grounds and necessity: (1) in respect to Pure Figure and In- 
organic Bodies; (2) Organic Life and Activity, which culminates in man 
as ‘‘both natural and supernatural:” and (3) Absolute Being above all 
Finite Experiences—absolute and perfect Force, Life, and Reason, His 
argument here is conclusive against the materialistic and pantheistic views 
as ultimate. The essential elements of Absolute Being are unfolded with 
clearness and force. Whatever judgment may be passed on some of the 
attempted transitions and demonstrations, it is still true that he brings out 
this full and complete idea of an Absolute and Supreme Reason, self-con- 
scious and perfect, as demanded by the very necessities of human thought. 
Especially will materialists here see that something more than a vague 
Force is necessary to explain the origin and meaning of the Universe. 


Christian Psychology: A New Exhibition of the Capacities and Facul- 
ties of the Human Spirit, investigated and illustrated from the Christian 
standpoint, By Rev. George Sunderland, Sydney, N. S.W.: William 
Maddock. Psychology from New South Wales may be pronounced a new 
thing under the sun; and yet, why not, and profound psychology too? Au- 
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gustine from the obscure bishopric of Hippo, in North Africa, made his in- 
fluence felt throughout Christendom, and Edwards, at the mission to the 
Stockbridge Indians, was the metaphysician of his century. The remote 
point, therefore, from which this volume comes, argues nothing against it ; 
rather it should insure for it a hearty welcome, and all should join the au- 
thor in his hope-‘‘that it will advance the science of psychology, by stripping 
the subject of that obscurity, perplexity, and purely speculative treatment 
which has debarred ordinary minds from entering upon its consideration.” 

This, however, is hoping a great deal. To justify it, the work before us 
exhibits in, most parts a patient investigation of the subject, no small 
acquaintance with the labors of others in the same field, and an earnest desire 
after the truth. It has also the merit of comprehensiveness, discussing the 
the entire range of psychological topics, including moral science. A work 
which will do this thoroughly and yet concisely, is an acknowledged deside- 
ratum. The master minds, as yet, have given us only monographs. 

In the present instance, we regret to say, comprehensiveness and thorough- 
ness are not combined. .We miss the manly grasp of the subject, and the 
just proportion of parts which characterize, for example, a recent work cover- 
ing the same ground, Dr. Hopkins’ Outline Study of Man. Thisis con- 
spicuous in the first and most important division—the Intellect ; and un- 
fortunately here, as much as at any point in the volume, new work is at-, 
tempted. 

The Intellect is treated under nine heads; apprehension, application, dis- 
tinction, distribution, construction, deduction, inquisition, exhibition and 
retention. This is recasting mental science indeed. Perhaps this novel 
classification renders the author independent of the various ‘‘schools ” in 
psychology, which have hitherto occupied public attention; at any rate, we 
have searched in vain for anything in his statements which shall clearly indi- 
cate his position among them. The only thing which can be deemed deci- 
sive, his discussion of the doctrine of causality, locates him, we suspect, just 
where, or the whole, he would not to be. Thus, he says, (p. 61): ‘Our 
decided conviction is that the conviction or principle, so far as it is our own, 
is the result of knowledge and experience,” and he naively adds, ‘‘ we are 
supported in our views of the point in hand,by such men of great intellectual 
power as Sir John Herschel, Dr. Thomas Brown, Fohku Stuart Mill, and 
others.” So the pantheist is supported by the imperial intellects of Spinoza 
and Hegel. ; 

In treating of the Will, a more thorough acquaintance with the subject 
is displayed, and the discussion is more vigorous. Various theories are 
passed in review and criticised. The author’s own view is foreshadowed 
in the general heading under which the discussion is conducted, ‘the execu- 
tive power.” He says, (p. 283): ‘‘ To w7l/is to determine... Anactof 
will ISstOndeterminesne. |... The will is that faculty of the human spirit by 
which man determines to think, speak, or act on, or respecting, any subject 
or object, hy any manner or at any time felt or judged right, proper, or 
necessary.” This definition would be better shortened by half. We cannot 
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see that it adds anything to views (as those of Reid and Dr. Hodge) which 
in preceding pages have been complained of as defective. But neither does 
it controvert them. And it represents a theory which satisfies many eminent 
thinkers. In our judgment, it is true, it overlooks a distinction which is 
essential to the profoundest conception’of the will, viz., that between Voluntas 
and Arbitrium, between the immanent preference and the executive 
volitions. Only by this distinction can we define as states and exercises of 
the will, and so as within the sphere of freedom and responsibility, those dis- 
positions and tendencies of the soul,which are the springs of conduct and the 
seats of character. Dr. Alexander, in his Moral Science, deprecates the use 
of the term ‘‘ necessity,” even in the philosophic sense, with regard to the 
free actions of men ; because, in the popular mind, this is the same thing as 
to deny their freedom. If necessary, they are not free. So, in the popular 
mind, to separate these actions from the will is to take them out of the sphere 
of freedom. If notin the will, they are not free. - And this is whatis done 
when the will is defined as the faculty of executive volitions only. And, the 
popular conception aside, when, after all, do we find action which can more 
truthfully be described as choice, preference, actionof will, than in these 
central and constant movements of the soul of which we are speaking. Due 
attention to this might have prevented much of that flippant criticism of Ed- 
wards (at which our author tries his hand with the rest) which is current in 
our day. However, if responsibility is located back of the will, instead of 
in it, the chief mi-chief of this narrow theory is avoided. This is what is 
done by Mr. Sunderiand, and we regard his treatment of this subject as the 
best portion of his book. 

We are glad to add that in morals, his sympathies are all in the right di- 
rection. Happily, John Stuart Millis no authority forhim here. Conscience 
is defined ‘‘a directing and judicial faculty, exercising control over the whole 
man, in subservience to the moral nature of the Creator, with and without a 
revealed law.” Whatever may be said of this in other respects, it certainly 
has no leaning toward utilitarianism. 

Mr. Sunderlane considers, at some length, the question as tothe nature 
of those exercises of the mind which we ascribe to conscience, and claims for 
them a place entirely by themselves. It may well be doubted whether he 
will carry thinking men with him in this conclusion. What kind of a mental 
operation that may be which is neither thinking, feeling, nor willing, it will 
probably be hard for many to understand. And what better can we say than 
that oughtness is inseparable from the idea of right, is, in fact, the substance of 
it, and that the ‘‘imperative” is contained in the idea itself ; while the feelings 
of approval and disapproval spring up of necessity in view of our conduct 
with reference to it. The unity of conscience, it has been well said, is found 
in the unity of its object. On the other hand, we confess to the pain it gives 
us to see the moral element reduced to insignificance, and hidden away 
among the mere susceptibilities of the soul, as it sometimes is, in discussions 
of this subject. For its importance it may well be co-ordinated with cognition, 
feeling, and will, instead of subordinated to them. NG 
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The Relation of Christian Educators to the Modern Phases of Science, 
by DANIEL S. MaRTIN, A.M., Professor of Geology and Natural History in 
Rutgers’ Female College, is republished from the proceedings of the Univer- 
_ sity Convocation, held at Albany, N. Y., July 29th,30th, and 31st, 1873, and 
contains some valuable suggestions in regard to the proper attitude of the 
cultivators of Science and Religion towards each other and their respective 
fields; also in respect to the evils of unwisely adjusted elective courses of 
study in liberal education,and of inadequate text-books in sciences, which are 
making such constant and rapid progress, that to stereotype these books, as 
publishers are wont to do, is absurd. Often, in a year or two, it turns out to 
be the stereotyping of exploded and antiquated errors. 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 


The Clarks,-of Edinburgh, and Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, of New 
York, have brought out in their usual excellent style, at the price of $3, 
the second and concluding volume of Augustine’s Lectures or Tractates on 
the Gospel according to Fohn, translated by the Rev. James Innes, being 
the eleventh of their uniform edition of the entire works of this greatest 
divine of the primitive church. The first of these we noticed when it 
appeared, and need add nothing now to show its claim to a place in every 
well-furnished theological Jibrary. 


From the same houses in Edinburgh and New York, and at the same 
price, we also receive the following valuable additions to our exegetical 
literature: Critical and Exegetical Hand-book to the Epistle to the 
Romans, Vol. I., by Henrich August,Wilhelm Meyer, Th.D., translated 
from the fifth edition of the German by Rev. John C. Moore, B.A., and 
Rev. Edwin Johnson, B.A., the translation revised and edited by Dr. Wil- 
liam P. Dickson and Frederic Crombie; also the first volume of the same 
author’s commentary on the Gospel of John, translated from the fifth edi- 
tion of the German, with the author’s sanction, by Rev. William Urwick, 
the whole revised and edited by Dr. Crombie. These are parts of a commen- 
tary on the New Testament by Dr. Meyer, now in course of translation and 
publication for English readers by the above houses. They are marked by 
the excellencies which we have before noted, and are generally admitted as. 
belonging to Dr. Meyer’s commentaries. They are very learned and 
thorough, sound and judicious. They give the natural and obvious, which 
is the true and orthodox meaning of the original Scriptures, with less of 
aberration than we have observed in almost any German commentary. 
Indeed, we rarely detect any taint of rationalistic twisting or perversion, or 
any shrinking from the Reformed and Calvinistic sense of ancient passages 
in John and Romans. 

Besides the above, the same houses also issue a translation by M. G. 
Eaton, D.D., of the first volume of Delitzsch; Biblical Commentary on the 
Proverbs on Solomon, a standard work, eniracterbed by the well-known 
merits of the author, and constituting a substantial addition to the con- 
stantly increasing literature in explanation to the writings of Solomon. 
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N. Tibbals & Son, New York, publish Las# Days of Fesus Christ on the 
Larth ; or, the Divine Record of the Great Atonement, including the 
betrayal, sufferings, and death of our Lord, and his resurrection and’ as- 
cension, as recorded by the evangelists. Selected by A. G. Janning, from 
the Chronological Arrangement of the New Testament, by Rev. George 
Townsend, of Trinity College, Cambridge, England, it is a little volume in 
which the ipsissima verba of God’s word speak with a convictive force pos- 
sible to no mere word of man. 


Uhlemann’s Syriac Grammar. Translated from the German. By Enoch 
Hutchinson. With a course of Exercises in Syriac Grammar, a Chresto- 
mathy, and brief Lexicon, prepared by the Translator. Second edition, with 
additions and corrections. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1875. 

The merits of Uhlemann’s Grammar (Ist edition, 1829; 2d, 1857), and ot 
Mr. Hutchinson’s translation in its first edition (New York, 1855), are 
well known and beyond dispute. A second edition having been called for, 
the American editor, in an appendix, supplied additions and corrections to 
the number of five or six hundred, derived mainly from the 2d edition of the 
original. With conscientious and painstaking accuracy he has corrected all 
the detected errors, both of his own former edition and of Uhlemann’s last. 
The work is thus brought up to the best condition which its plan allows. The 
only practical disadvantage of this plan is, that the student, with or without 
the help of his own marginal references, must turn back and forward in these 
hundreds of instances between the text and the supplement, to learn what 
the grammar teaches. It would have promoted all interests but the pub- 
lisher’s to prepare new plates throughout, andin the end, we doubt whether 
the greater facility secured to all using the work would not have made it 
more sure that scholars will not turn to some other work, rather than be sub- 
jected to the inconvenience of the.arrangement now offered us. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


The Life of Samuel F. B. Morse, LL. D., Inventor of the Electro-Mag- 
netic Recording Telegraph. By Samuel Irenzus Prime, President of the 
New York Association for the Advancement of Science and Art, etc. D. 
Appleton & Co. 

The name of Morse is one in which we may take a national pride. The 
father of the subject of this memoir was a man of ability and learning, the 
first and greatest of American geographers, an eminent philanthropist, a 
distinguished clergyman, and better known abroad perhaps, than any other 
private citizen of the United States in his day. One of the sons, long the 
editor, as he was the founder of the Vew York Observer, has only recently 
passed away, but the most remarkable member of the family was the late 
S. F. B. Morse, known all over the world as the inventor of the Electric 
Telegraph. 

He was in many respects a most remarkable man. His character com- 
mands admiration. “His intellectual powers were of a very superior order, 
and his life, passed amid most varied scenes, and marked by vicissitudes some- 
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times almost romantic, presents before us a career of combined energy, phil- 
anthropy, and Christian activity rarely paralleled. His struggles before 
success was achieved was simply and sometimes grandly heroic. He had, 
indeed, in his nature heroic elements, that were developed under the stern ex- 
periences of life. From first to last he was a true man, and while eminent, 
both as an artist and an inventor, his life was greater and more beautiful than 
his works. 

His early chosen pursuit was that of an artist, and more than half a cen- 
tury ago he had become personally familiar with many of the distinguished 
men of Europe. His biography brings before us such names as those of 
Humboldt and Arago, Coleridge and Wilberforce, Greenough and Allston, 
and scores of others abroad and at home, of whom the world has heard be- 
fore, and some of whom it will not willingly forget. In his intercourse with 
these, he was ever the same honest, fearless, conscientous, humane, and 
generous friend or associate, never flinching from duty or the candid expres- 
sion of his convictions, and commanding everywhere the respect and confi- 
dence of all who knew him as he was. 

The biography is one of unusual interest. The biographer, Dr. Prime, 
had long known Mr. Morse as an intimate friend, and could testify intelli- 
gently to his rare and real worth. But his hearty tribute to his memory, 
beautiful and just as it is, constitutes but a small part of a volume, the ma- 
terials of which have been gathered from diverse services, and woven into a 
charming narrative that fascinates the reader at whatever page of the book he 
may chance to open. The biographer is in most genial sympathy with his 
subject, and in the graceful ease and graphic animation of his style keeps the 
attention enchained. The book will be found a very difficult one to lay 
down—something that cannot be said of the great mass of biographies. 

It is impossible for us to do justice to the richness of varied incident and 
anecdote with which the volume abounds. We cannot, however, pass over 
some beautiful illustrations of the Christian character of Mr. Morse. A Mr. 
Habersham, of Georgia, was at one time a fellow-boarder with him in Paris, 
and he says, ‘‘It was then that I gradually brought before him the questions 
discussed with Jouffroy, without giving his name or authority, and in convers 
sations carried on, often through the open door of our sleeping apartments, 
after we had retired, got an insight into the vast superiority of the Christian’s 
faith, even as a working power, over the philosophy of such men as Cousin and 
Jouffroy.” 

Throughout his life, at home and abroad, Mr. Morse was ever the humble 
and consistent Christian. He was never ashamed of his faith, and the pro- 
vision which he made for the ‘‘ Morse” Lectureship in connection with the 
Union Theological Seminary, shows how earnest was his conviction, not 
only of the truth, but of the vast importance of the Christian revelation. 

; The closing scenes of his life were in beautiful keeping with the spirit and 
aims of its earlier years. It seems as though all the beneficence of his charity 
came back to him in benedictions, and that all his struggles were but the 
patient waiting for the crown. ‘That crown came at lagt, not merely in the 
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fame which placed his name by the side of Davy and Franklin, or the worldly 
applause which greeted him as the great inventor of the telegraph, that makes 
an era in the world’s history, but in the peaceful repose and inward happiness 
which found him lingering in a region almost like the land of Beulah. It 
gives us a picture of the man, when we find him recording his gratitude to 
God, when, on hearing that a family tortured by anxiety for an absent mem- 
ber, who it was feared was dead, was restored to happiness by a message sent 
over the telegraphic wires. His own soul was happy in their happiness, and 
for this happiness he gave thanks to God. 

The account of one of the closing scenes of his life, by his pastor, the Rev. 
Dr. Wheeler, is well worthy to stand by the side of Bunyan’s view from the 
Delectable mountains. Old age had come, but it brought with it no sense 
of bereavement, but only the consolation of the thought, ‘nearer home.” 
The life of such a man as Mr. Morse is at once a tribute to the power of 
Christianity and a treasure to the world. We trust it will be widely read. 
It is a beautiful illustration of the proper harmony of science and religion, 
and it is the best antidote to books that, in a skeptical spirit, assert their 
conflict. 


Rhymes Between Times is the title of a volume of Poems, by. Thomas 
MacKellar, Esq., head of alarge business firm of Philadelphia, and a prom- 
inent Presbyterian Elder. He has snatched from the pressing occupations of 
a successful business career, and of ruling with diligence in the house of God, 
time to prepare another volume of these poetical effusions, whose devoutness, 
tenderness, and wisdom have rendered previous publications of this kind, 
as well as the present, attractive and edifying toa large circle. This is 
another instance in which diligence in the eldership has an affinity for 
that literary diligence, which does good through the press, as well as else- 
where. It is published in handsome style by Lippincott & Co. 


Proceedings at the Laying of the Corner Stone of the New Public Build- 
ings on Penn Square, inthe City of Philadelphia, Fuly 4, 1874; witha 
description of the buildings, the statistics and progress of the work, anda 
summary of legislative and municipal action relating to the undertaking ; 
with a brief history of events pertaining thereto, prepared by Samuel C. 
Perkins, Esq., President of the Board, is a pamphlet of remarkable views 
and significance. It marks an era in national architecture, and is highly 
creditable to all concerned. 


The Correspondence between the Conference Committees of the Presbyte- 
vian General Assemblies (North and South), published not only in our 
Church papers, but in pamphlet form, at St. Louis, by the Democrat Litho- 
graphing and Printing Company, confirms the judgment we have so long 
held, that on this subject our ‘‘strength is to sit still.” The fidelity and 
wisdom of our committee deserve all commendation. Here we hope the 
subject will rest till our Southern brethren move in the matter. 
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Presbyterianism ; tts Services in the Revolution, by Rev. W. P. Breed, 
D.D., is an eloquent recital of services to the country by our Church, which 
t is not easy to exaggerate. We hope it will animate the enterprise which 
it specially aims to further—the erection of a suitable statue to Witherspoon, 
one of the greatest of the great men of the Revolution, and illustrious alike 
as an educator, a statesman, and a divine. 


Another laudable contribution to the materials for future Presbyterian 
history is The History of the Presbytery of Luzerne, by Rev. N. G. PARKE, 
D.D. This large and important Presbytery was a growth of the last thirty 
years, in a region developed by the anthracite coal business within the same 
period. After the reunion it was merged in other bodies in the process ot 
ecclesiastical reconstruction. This history of Dr. Parke, while valuable as 
such, is also an affectionate tribute to the memory of the noble ministers 
by whose toils and self-denial its churches were founded and built up. Such 
names as those of John Dorrance, Richard Webster, and Milo J. Hickok 
the church will not willingly let die. 


Art. XII.—THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 


Journal of Lutheran Theology, etc. (Zeitschrift f. d. Luth, Theol., etc.) Part 1., 
1875. A. Vogel gives a good account of the recent English explorations in Pales- 
tine. Th. Kaftan, a Sleswick pastor, subjects the Lutheran theory of the Kemoszs 
(the self-emptying humiliation of Christ), as advocated by Prof. Dr. Thomasius, of 
Erlangen, to a candid and thorough examination. This theory, it will be recollected, 
is strongly opposed by Dr. Dorner in his History of Christology. Thomasius holds 

‘that “the essence or nature of the godhead consists in the zmmanent attributes ; that 
the so-called ve/a¢ive result from God’s relation to the world; that the second person 
of the Trinity, in his Incarnation, wholly parted with the relative attributes, and re- 
duced the immanent attributes to a potential condition.” The article of Pastor Kaf- 
tar is well worth reading, although he stands in the main onthe Lutheran side. An- 
other pastor, F. W. L. Pape, of Hildesheim, investigates Schelling’s Philosophy of 
Revelation (his last work, containing the “positive” side of his philosophy), eulo- 
gizing it in some aspects, but objecting to his theory that there is a process going on 
in the very life and essence of God, corresponding with the process and progress of 
redemption, in such wise, that the Divine Trinity is absolutely completed only at the 
end of allthings. This, also, is a very instructive article. A critical bibliography 
of the latest theological works takes up about half of the number, and is, as usual, 
prepared by competent hands. 

Ukert’s well-known Histories of the Modern European States are at length to be 
continued, Gejer’s History of Sweden is continued (vol. 5) by Councillor Carlson, of 
Stockholm. Caro writes the 4th vol. of the History of Poland. The completion of 
the Histories of Switzerland, Bavaria, Prussia, and Italy is also promised, 


Statistics of German Universities, The Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung gives the fol- 
lowing facts and statistics from the various German University Calendars just pub_ 
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lished: The University of Berlin shows the largest attendance, having had in the sum- 
mer term of 1874, 2,980 students and 187 professors. While this University had fora 
time the second place and Leipzig the first, the order is now reversed, and Leipzig 
follows with 140 professors and 2,800 students. Then comes Halle, 1,055 students 
and 95 professors; Breslau, with 1,036 students and 107 professors; Munich, with 
1,031 students and 114 professors; Tiibingen, 921 students and 84 professors ; 
Wiirzburg, 901 students and 58 professors ; Heidelberg, 884 students and 104 pro- 
fessors; Bonn, 858 students and 98 professors ; Strasburg, 667 students and 81 pro- 
fessors ; K6nigsberg, 603 students and 76 professors; Grieifswald, 540 students and 
58 professors ; Jena, 493 students and 69 professors; Miinster, 451 students and 27 
professors; Erlangen, 442 students and 51 professors; Marburg, 440 students 
and 62 professors ; Giessen, 342 students and 58 professors ; Freiburg, 297 students 
and 52 professors; Kiel, 210 students and 62 professors; Rostock, 132 students and 
38 professors. In these numbers the non-matriculated students are also included, 
The German-speaking Universities outside the Germian Empire show the following 
attendance: Basle, 163 students and 62 professors; Berne, 332 students and 63 
professors; Ziirich, 331 students and 75 professors; Dorpat, 768 students and 67 
professors; Graz, 932 students and 68 professors; Innsbruck, 615 students and 52 
professors; Prague—students (?) and 122 professors; Vienna, 3,615 students and 227 
professors. Vienna, therefore, is at the present time the largest German university. 


FRANCE. 

Revue Chrétienne, July to November. Edward Stapper in two articles gives a 
running account of Lichtenberger’s work, History of Religious Ideas in Germany 
Jrom the Middle of the Eighteenth Century to our Times, 3 vols: the fullest and 
best work on the subject yet published in France. The summary of Stapper is well 
done.- Aug. Sabatier reviews the new edition of Ch. Secrétan’s Phzlosophy of 
Liberty, 2 vols., republished after a quarter of a century. Secrétan is in some sort 
a disciple of Vinet, a forcible and penetrating writer, with a somewhat rugged style, 
somewhat fond of paradoxes. He opposes Cousin’s extreme intellectualism, as 
expressed in the famous definition, ‘‘ Man isan Intelligence served by organs ””— 
(«L’ Homme est une Intelligence servie par des organes.””) Opposite to this he puts 
the formula, “ Man is a Will under obligation”—;‘‘ L’homme est une Volonté 
obligée.”) The will is the principle of Secrétan’s system. Instead of descending 
from metaphysics to ethics, he would mount from ethics to metaphysics, basing him- 
self in part on Kant’s Criticism of the Practical Reason, But in doing this, he makes 
mere freedom or liberty paramount and absolute—going into the opposite extreme. 
On this Sabatier makes the following criticisms: 1. He transforms the moral fact of 
liberty into an abstract notion, in making bare liberty of will supreme ; he gives us 
‘a contradictory idea,” from which we cannot construct a rational system of the 
universe; he explains the mysterious by the inconceivable. He says, for example, 
«an absolute contingence envelopes all that seems to us necessary. God himself is 
contingent; he could have not made himself, or have made himself wholly other than 
he is.” He tries to show the genius whereby “ absolute and impersonal liberty be- 
comes a personal God.” ‘God makes himself personal; he constitutes himself per- : 
sonal by the very act of creation.” 2, This notion of absolute liberty is no less sterile 
than the absolute idea of Hegel. 3. Such a principle of liberty is utterly irrecon- 
cilable with the deductive method which he claims to follow. The editor, M. de 
Pressensé, contributes two articles on the Fall of Man, and Man made in the Image 
f God. F. Puaux, two articles on Michael Angelo; Bastide, on Materialism and 
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Modern Ideas; L. Rey, the Autobiography of J. S. Mill; T. Chavannes, the 
Dauchters of William the Silent; H. A. Naville, Is the Negation of the Supernatural 
RE deine Naville shows that the supernatural was also strongly denied in ancient 
times. A new series of the Revue Chrétienne begins with 1875; it has been pub- 
lished for twenty years. 

F. de Saulcy’s exhaustive work on The Numismatics of the Holy Land (Paris : 
Rothschild) is the fruit of nearly half a century’s investigations, which have rescued 
from chaos the coinages of Gaul, Judzea, Byzantium, and the Crusaders. ; He 
published a work on the coins of Judea in 1854. “The present volume was written 
in England, and is inscribed to Mr. Poole of the British Museum. It is a work of 
the highest authority.— The Academy. 

On the occasion of Michael Angelo’s birthday (March 6th), a new book will be 
published under.the name of “ V2¢a di Michel Angelo Narrato con Uae dt 
Nuovi Documenti,” by Aurelio Gotti, the Director of the Royal Gallery in Flor- 
ence. A number of documents which have hitherto been in possession of the 
Buonovotti family have been placed at Director Gotti’s disposal. These docu- 
ments include 700 autograph letters from Michael Angelo, 1,400 letters from his 
friends, among whom we find the greatest artists of his time. All the contracts 
for the great master’s works and many notes from his own hand are also embraced 
in this collection. 

M. Roller, a French preacher in Italy, has been for fifteen years studying the 
Roman Catacombs, and proposes to bring out an extensive work on the subject, 
fully illustrated. It will be published in both French and English, in London, 
illustrated by 100 large plates from photographs, and also from the works of De 
Rossi and Garucci. There will also be fac-similes of the inscriptions. The bearing 
of all upon Christian doctrine is to be fully shown. 

A society for the publication of texts relating to the Latin East has just been 
formed in Paris for the purpose of publishing or re-editing texts relating to the Latin 
East, especially the pilgrimages to the Holy Land which are not to appear in 
the ‘‘ Collection of the Historians of the Crusades”’ undertaken by the Academy 
of Inscriptions. The society will give its subscribers, yearly, two volumes of texts 
and a photograph. ‘The texts will comprise three series: 

1. Historical Series.—Characters, historical letters, small unpublished chronicles, 
1095-1500, unpublished plans of Crusades, 1250-1609. 2. Geographical Series,— 
Chronological collections of pilgrimages to the Holy Land, and of descriptions of 
the Holy Land and of neighboring countries ; Latin texts, published and unpub- 
lished, from 300 A.D. to 1400; unpublished, or very rare, from 1400 to 1600; 
French, Italian, Spanish, German, and En#lish texts, published and unpublished, 
to 1500; unpublished, or very rare, from I'500 to 1600; Greek, Hebrew, Slavonic, 
and Scandinavian texts, published and ‘unpublished, to 1600, accompanied by a 
Latin version. 3. Poetical Series.—Latin, French, and foreign poems, II09 to 1 500. 

The reproductions by photo-typography will include: 1. Pilgrimages to the 
Holy Land, broad sheets, crusading journals, etc., printed in the fifteenth and first 
quarter of the sixteenth centuries. 2. Documents of the same kind which, though 
of later date, exist only in unique or very rare copies. A short bibliographical 
notice will accompany each photograph. Among the founders of the society are 
M. M. Anatole de Barthélemy, Léopold de Lisle, Egger, de Saulcy, and de Vogiié. 
The subscription is, for the honorary members, fifty francs ; and for associate sub- 
scribers, fifteen francs. We hope that the ranks of this excellent society will be 
swelled by many of our countrymen.— The Academy. 
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ENGLAND. 

The British and Foreign Evangelical Review for January, 1875, is well freighted 
with able and important articles, the first of which is on the “Homeric Conception 
of Life and Immortality,” showing with much learning that the old Greek conception 
of the present life, with all its painful shadings, was that st is vastly superior to the 
future condition which succeeds it. ‘“Ultramontanism and Civil Society ”’ is the 
subject of an interesting paper by Rev. Thomas Croskery, with whose contributions 
our own pages are occasionally enriched. He shows that the Papacy, with its 
present enormous assumptions, must be, as it often has been, an alien, overbear- 
ing element, threatening the independence of States and the legitimate freedom of 
men. An adequate definition of the precise limits that bound the civil and spiritual 
authority, we hope, will be drawn out by the discussions resulting from Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Political Expostulation. “Geological Evidence against Evolution” is quite 
a timely and forcible article. The “Penal Element in the Sufferings of Christ” is 
very ably defined and maintained in the fourth paper. Ferdinand Christian 
Baur, the head of the Tiibingen school of Anti-Supernaturalists is well delineated 
and characterized by Dr. Paton J. Gloag in article fifth, with especial reference to 
the public endorsement or recommendation ofa forthcoming English edition and 
translation of his works. We quite agree with Dr. Gloag, ‘‘that it hardly becomes 
ministers of evangelical churches, and especially professors of theology, to give 
their countenance to works which deny the miracles of the New Testament, not 
excepting the resurrection of Christ, and would destroy all that is supernatural in 
Christianity. With equal] propriety they might attach their names toa prospectus 
for the republication of the works of the old English deists.”. The last original ar- 
ticle is on the ‘‘ Place of Man Theologically Considered,” by Professor Macgregor, 
D. D., treated especially in its bearing upon the question of Evolution; the incar- 
nation; the filial relation of man to God constituted by creation and by Christian 
adoption; the original and the heavenly paradise. It is not only evangelical, but 
rich and suggestive. The last is a translation of a lecture on Christian Perfection. 
The usual book reviews and notices complete an excellent number. 

The seventh volume of Spedding’s Life and Letters of Bacon has been published, 
completing this able, thorough, and important work. 7he Academy says of it : “Itis 
impossible to take leave of Mr. Spedding—to meet him again it is to be hoped, in 
some other field—without such regret as can hardly be stirred by any other writer. It 
is not merely that his great contribution to English history has no rival for accu- 
racy of judgment and for industry carried to its extreme point, or that he has taught 
us to know in his true character one of the greatest statesman ofa land fertile in 
statesmanship. This book is more than ahistory, more than a biography. Itisa 
moral school, teaching historical writers to combat the sin which most easily besets 
them, the tendency to put their! own interpretation upon doubtful facts, and their 
own thoughts into the minds of men of other ages.” 

There has recently been a good deal of discussion in England in connection 
with the dispute about the date of the Athanasian Creed, upon the 
Utrecht Psalter, containing as is alleged the earliest MS. of that Creed. 
This Psalter was in the Museum in the 17th century, and was seen there 
by Abp. Usher, who assigned it to the 6th century. Waterland could 
not find it when he was writing his history of the AthanasianCreed. It turned 
up in the University of Utrecht about 1718. It has been loaned to the British 
Museum for the present. Sir Thos. Duffy, Deputy-Keeper of the Records, pub- 
lished a report on it, ascribing its origin to the 6th century. Eight other learned 
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men have examined it (among them Mr. Bond, Bodeyan Librarian) and ascribe it 
to the 7th, 8th, and even to the 11th century. Dean Stanley wrote a ee to 
their opinions. This volume contains three fac-similes . Sir Thos: Hardy has replied 
to them in a Further Report, and it is agreed that the MS. has in general the char- 
acters in use in the 6th century; and that if itis of much later date, it must have 
been an imitation of the early rude style of writing. Some initial letters and some 
punctuation signs are also admitted to be later. The result of the evidence seems 
to favor the theory that it dates from the 6th century. That the Creed was even 
before the Convent of Chalcedon, A. D. 451, is argued by Waterland and others 
from the words: “ For as the reasonable soul and flesh is one man, so God and 
man is one Christ ;” which they say would favor the Entychian heresy as it seems to 
favor the Monophysites. The same comparison was often used during the time of 
Apothinaroz. 

The Hulsean Dissertation for 1872, recently issued, ison the Influence of Chris- 
tianity upon the Legislation of Constantine, by W. Chowner (Macmillan & Co.) It 
also exhibits the influence of stoicism in cultivating a humane spirit. - 

The Constitution and Canons Ecclesiastical of the Church of England, referred to 
their Original Sources with Explanatory Notes, by M. E. C. Walcott, B. D., 
(Parkers, Lond.) is said to be ascholarly and useful book, the only recent manual on 
the subject. The Canons of 1604 are the authorized rule for the English Church. 
The decrees of Cardinal Borromeo’s Milan Synods, 1565-74, it is said, were con- 
siderably used. 

Mr. Fox Bourne is said to be at work on “‘ A Careful and Exhaustive Life of 
John Locke.” That of Lord King was produced fifty years since, and is by no 
means adequate to the subject. 

A Manuscript in the British Museum contains an account of the travels of a 
certain priest named Torkington, who, in the reign of Henry VIII., made the pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem. He reached “‘Cambery” on Holy Thursday, 1517, having 
passed with difficulty over “ an ijl and grevows mount called Mount Gobelyn.” On 
the following morning, being Good Friday, he attended service, and heard “a 
ffamus sermon of a docior.’” Clergymen who complain of want of attention on 
the part of their flock, and flocks who complain of dullness in their pastors, should 
read Torkington’s account of this ‘‘ffamus sermon.” It began at “v of the cloke 
in the mornyng and contynyd tyll it was ix of the clok; ” and the preacher alter- 


nately held in his hand as he spoke, a “ balys,”’ a “schorge,” and a crown of thorns, 


finishing with a painting of the crucifixion, at seeing which “all the peple bothe 
yong and old they fell downe upon their knes and cryed with lamentable voce.” 
“More than twenty towns,” says the London A¢henaewm, principally in the north 
of England, have availed themselves of the University extension scheme, originat- 
ed by Mr. James Stuart, of Trinity College, and inaugurated in the Autumn of last 
year by the University of Cambridge. There are between three and four thousand 
persons attending the classes and lectures ; and the large proportion of students 
willing to prepare work and submit to examinations shows that the scheme is do- 
ing a real educational work, and is not simply supplying a demand for entertain- 
ments of the ‘popular Jecture’ type. As an indication of the different classes 
reached by these lectures, it may be mentioned that when an examination in politi- 
cal economy was held, in the Summer, of students in that subject, residing in all 
the towns then availing ‘themselves of the scheme, the result was that the student 


first in the examination was a woman in Leeds ; the third, a policeman in Derby ; 
and the fourth, a werking man in Nottingham, ’ : 
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Art. I—THE MODERN THEORY OF FORCES. 
II. 


By C. B. WELcuH, LL.D., Union College. 


IN a former article, we examined the modern theory of forces 
in the light of its own definitions, its consequences, and its con- 
fessions. We found the definitions to be confused and contra- 
dictory ; we cited, from Spencer and Bastian and others, confes- 
sions of inconclusiveness and invalidity, and pursued the theory 
to some of its inevitable consequences of materialism and fatal- 
ism. In the present article, we purpose to consider this theory 
in reference to life and mind, and examine it in the light of 
consciousness, reason, and revelation. First, in reference to 


mind. 

In this higher field of observation the subject is psychical, 
not physical, else it were the same field still, language itself 
were false, consciousness itself deceptive, and the term correla- 
tion meaningless, and all measurement impracticable (for matter 
cannot measure itself), and all knowledge impossible, for there 
would be nothing that could know, perhaps nothing that could 
be known. Who, at least, could say that there would be any- 
thing that could be known? ‘This alternative would prove more 
disastrous to the supporters of this theory than to admit the 
existence of mind. In this higher field, then, the subject is 
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psychical, not physical; the agent is spontaneous, not mechani- 
cal; hence, no common gauge can here apply its measurement. 
More than this, in this higher field, this psychical subject, this 
spontaneous agent, is a rational person, not a material thing— 
knowing itself and knowing surrounding things, but not known 
of them; knowing forces, controlling, employing, applying 
forces, yet not itself a force ; capable of thinking, of feeling, of 
willing, as forces are not; competent to reflect, reason, love, 
and worship, as forces are not; conscious of freedom and obliga- 
tion and responsibility, as forces are not; cognizant of justice 
and injustice, of right and wrong, of merit and demerit, as 
forces are not. No theory of forces, however modern, can de- 
grade a person, a psychical, spontaneous person, to a force. 
Conscious of such a nature and such ability, the mind sees, be- 
tween itself and material things, a distinction which no theory 
of forces can obliterate—a distinction more indestructible than 
any force. 

Through the mind we learn of matter by tracing material 
facts, although matter cannot reverse the process and learn of 
mind. To know matter we must study the facts; so, to know 
the mind we must study the facts. While the facts of mind 
are utterly diverse from those of matter, they are (to say the 
least) no less certain. The knowledge of mind is, at least, as 
solid as the knowledge of matter. Only by our knowledge of 
mind can we verify any knowledge of matter. Mental con- 
sciousness is the primary essential. In this fact of mind our 
knowledge begins, and through it absolutely does our knowl- 
edge extend ; and by this testimony we learn how distinct and 
different are the fundamental characteristics of mind and mat- 
ter. Consciousness and thought and choice, which are charac- 
teristic of the one, are impossible to the other. Again we 
ask, what common measurement can be applied to such diverse 
facts? What common gauge will answer for mind and matter ? 

But more than this, how can we know ourselves? Only by 
our own consciousness. And how shall others know us? Not 
by the appliance of any mechanical measurement, but by study- 
ing our manifestations of mind and character in the light of 
their own consciousness. Our deeds may be entirely decep- 
tive. How, then, does the estimate of their apparent and real 
value vary? The very action, which at first the public deemed 
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commendable, may, when understood, appear culpable. Why 
is this? Because conscious intention gives real character to 
human action. ‘A man may smile and be a villain.” On the 
other hand, a frown may be in sport, like the play of a father 
with his children, and thus be a sign, not of anger, but of love. 
The same blow may smite down an enemy, or quicken the 
merriment of a friend. The same action and act may be the 
salutation of a saint, or the kiss of Judas betraying Jesus. 
And so these words of Solomon have been accepted by the 
world as a proverb: “ Faithful are the wounds of a friend; but 
the kisses of an enemy are deceitful,” Why, again we ask, 
why this varying estimate and this varying value of human ac- 
tions? Again we reply, because the conscious intention gives 
real character to the action. Thus, we understand, through 
our own consciousness, the apparent paradox, but the real pro- 
priety, of the statement so beautifully made by the poet-king 
of Israel: ‘Let the righteous smite me; it shall be a kind- 
ness.”’ 

But no such rule can be applied to the movements of matter. 
It is utterly impossible even to attach to them any character, 
either of merit or demerit. The blow from a falling hammer 
may kill a man, and yet, by universal consent, involve not the 
least moral character; while that blow, if impelled by malice 
prepense, becomes murder, and the perpetrator is, by universal 
consent, comdemned as guilty of a capital crime. 

But more than this—long before the public may have under- 
stood his conduct and character, the man himself has pnder- 
stood both, as he, at first and fully, was conscious of his own in- 
tention; and long after the public may have rendered its ver- 
dict of praise or blame, the man himself has known whether he 
was rightly judged. 

As we study the facts of matter and of mind, further and 
further do we get from the correlation of material forces with 
mental action. 

But more than this—while no Geentices of observation and 
no mechanical gauge can possibly determine the character of 
an external process—such as the stern, persistent, and painful 
surgery of Dr. Brown Sequard in the critical case of Mr. Sum- 
ner, which seemed intended to kill, but was designed to cure— 
the man may even misjudge his own physical acts unless he 
study his own consciousness, and thus know himself. 
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In St. Vitus’ dance how shall others understand, how shall 
the man himself understand, his strange actions, unless he ques- 
tion his own consciousness, and know whether these actions are 
with or without the consent of his will? whether they are 
the effect of mental choice or the effect of physical disease? 
If, on the one hand, action be known by the testimony of con- 
sciousness to be involuntary, and thus adjudged to have no 
moral significance; so, on the other hand, may inaction, as in 
the case of paralysis, be known by the testimony of conscious- 
ness to be involuntary, and so be adjudged to have no moral 
significance. Thus, within the range of human actions, the same 
act may, in.the true light of consciousness, have different char- 
acterand value, and totally different acts may,in the same true 
light, have the same character and value; while opposite action 
and inaction may have precisely the same value wzthout any 
character—as in the St. Vitus’ dance and in paralysis—or have 
the same value with a definite character, or have different val- 
ues and different characters. Not only may precisely the same 
kind of action have an utterly different character and estimate, 
according to the mental intention, but it may produce an en- 
tirely different effect, according to the mental intention, which 
prompted it—now with a friendly intention imparting pleasure, 
and now with an unfriendly intention imparting pain; thus, in 
its result, differing both in quality and quantity, according to 
the mental intention—baffling the calculation of the most watch- 
ful mechanical gauge. So, the same word, producing the same 
material vibrations, will, according to the feeling it represents, 
awaken joy or grief, pride or shame, attraction or repulsion, 
defy and elude the most skillful mechanical measurement. No 
fixed mechanical gauge, then, can be applied in this higher 
field; no material measurement is possible ; a fortzorz, no sea 
titative equivalent can be found. 

If, then, from the’standpoint of experiment, Prof. Barker and 
Bastian and Bray and Spencer and Tyndall found it “a hope- 
less attempt to establish anything like a quantitative estimate,” 
from a still higher standpoint (in consciousness itself) we see 
the attempt is hopeless. 

Now, of these factors—force, matter, mind—which do we 
know best? We know matter only through force. But are 
we conscious of force? No; we are conscious only of its im- 
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pressions on us, its attractions and repulsions, gravitation and 
diremption, solidity and extension, etc., which are the results 
of force, and of these we are conscious only through the senses. 

Are we conscious of thinking and feeling and willing? We are 
directly conscious of these; but these are spiritual acts—at least, 
different phenomena from solidity and extension. If, as Mr. 
Spencer is compelled to admit, “‘ The utmost possibility for us 
is an interpretation of the process of things as it presents itself 
to our limited consciousness” (see Bastian, p. 2), this is es- 
pecially true when we pass from the realm of things to the 
realm of persons. It is not through the bodily senses, but 
through consciousness itself, that we know the mind; and thus 
our knowledge of mind is at once more direct, more complete, 
and more reliable. This decisive point Mr. Spencer is com- 
pelled to concede: ‘‘ The personality of which each is conscious, 
and of which the existence is a fact beyond all others the most 
certain, etc.” (First Prin. p. 66); and Mr. J. S. Mill (utroduc- 
tzon to Logic) is compelled to assert: ‘ Whatever is known to 
us by consciousness, is known beyond the possibility of ques- 
tion.” Now, if consciousness is “the light of all our seeing,” 
both what is within and what is without, it is obvious how 
much of our knowledge it includes. In this light of conscious- 
ness we may learn, each for himself, and better than his neigh- 
bor can tell him, what mind is. 

And the first answer of consciousness is, that mind is dis- 
tinguished from matter—the self from the not-self—in which 
simple judgment two important things are involved: the one, 
that the mind or self zs, and the other, that mind is dzstinct 
from matter. 

- Again, the answer of consciousness is, that mind is a spon- 
taneous agent, acting without compulsion, and even in spite of 
compulsion; again, that mind is a ratzonal agent, capable of 
knowing itself and of knowing the material universe—capable 
of recognizing and obeying obligation. But not only does the 
mind see itself as person, and not thing, possessed of a will in 
liberty, and a rationality to guide that will, and a conscience to 
respond joyously to the harmony of the will and the reason, or 
sadly to their discord; the mind not only sees what tt zs, but 
also shows what it is. Superior to material forces, it brings 
them into a higher unity than of themselves they could ever 
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attain, making them subserve a human organism; elevates 
the life-principle to a higher service than mere instinct ; exalts 
the senses to a nobler office than that of mere sensual gratifi- 
cation ; employs all these, at the behests of its own rationality, 
to serve and secure a higher and still higher manhood. This is 
utterly different, both in kind and degree, from what pertains 
to physical forces. Thus, by the right of its own conscious ex- 
cellence, it holds dominion, and for the purpose of augmenting 
that excellence, it puts all physical forces and all_life-instincts 
and all the bodily senses in subjection to this higher unity. 

By this twofold process of induction and deduction, from 
the standpoint of scientific experiment and from that of phil- 
osophic observation, we see how “hopeless is the attempt to 
establish anything like a quantitative equivalence; how hope- 
less the attempt to establish a correlation between the forces 
of matter and the activities of mind. 

But the direct argument from mind is by no means exhausted. 
Moral government exists. We recognize its obligation upon 
ourselves; we impose the same obligations upon others. It is 
vindicated by the individual conscience and by the public con- 
science, and sanctioned by common law, and appealed to 
in every struggle for freedom, justice, and reform. This recog- 
nition, this vindication, this sanction, this appeal—all are con- 
firmed by the individual conscience, making each a law unto 
himself; leaving each at liberty within this moral realm, yet 
holding each responsible, with supreme sanctions of commen- 
dation or condemnation, which the human soul cannot escape— 
a confirmation superior to all skeptical reasoning or theoretical 
contradiction or scientific adjustment. Nothing of this kind 
can be said of material forces; it cannot but be said of mental ac- 
tivities. There can be no correlation between them, either 
quantitative or qualitative. On the one hand, material forces 
never become responsible, however much they may be em- 
ployed by the mental activities; on the other hand, mental 
activities never become irresponsible, however much they may 
employ the material forces. The distinction is essential and 
immutable. Correlation here is impossible. And yet, the 
modern theory of forces contradicts this highest dictate of the 
soul, and—in spite of the evidence of literature and law, of 
private and public recognition, of conscience and reason—de- 
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nies the possibility of moral government and of all morality. 
It places in the same category material forces and intellectual 
and voluntary action, denying all difference in kind and quality. 
“ All actions,” says Bray, p. 309, “ organic or inorganic, mental 
or material—all actions being equally necessary, ¢here can be no 
intrinsic difference between them.” Merit and demerit, praise 
and blame, at once perish. Dr. Meissner proposed to show 
not only that heat is a mode of motion, but that vegetable and 
animal life, and human will and love and thought, and even 
God, himself, ave but motion /—the one, no less than the other, 
subject to necessity and destitute of morality !! 

Its logic is sound, if its premises are valid. Merit and de- 
merit are not predicable of mere force; and voluntary action 
is, by this theory, transformed and degraded into mere force. 
Hence, merit and demerit are not predicable of human action! 
According to the modern theory of forces, both morality and 
moral government, therefore, are impossible! ! 

We would not discard this theory, solely or primarily, be- 
cause of its consequences; but, because it is unsound, we dis- 
card the theory with its consequences. 

But, not to dwell longer upon the argument from mind, we 
pass to another direct argument—the argument drawn from 
life. 

After the admission of Bastian, that “the intermediate links 
in the life-process are not easily established,” and Virchow’s 
statement, that “ chemistry has not succeeded in forming a blas- 
tema (the general formative compound of tissues), nor physics 
in forming a cell—what does it matter?” And Spencer’s 
confession, “‘ The forces which we distinguish as mental come 
within the same generalization (as the nervous). Yet, there ts 
no alternative but to make the assertion ;”’ and Prof. Tiedeman’s 
declaration, “ The origin of organic matters and living bodies 
is altogether beyond the range of experiment ;” and Bray’s as- 
sertion, “The first requisite is life, which, so far as we yet 
know, proceeds only from life ;” and Huxley’s admission, in 
his inaugural address before the British Scientific Association, 
(1871) ; “ Looking back through the prodigious vista of the past, 
T find no record of the commencement of life, and, therefore, I 
am devoid of any means of forming a definite conclusion as to 
the conditions of its appearance.” After such admissions it is 
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not necessary to linger long upon the question of life as related 
to the modern theory of forces, however fully we may choose 
to consider it for the sake of the discussion. Evidently, the 
process in nature is to evolve life from life ; vegetables from the 
living seeds (each after its kind); fish from the living spawn; 
animals from the egg or living germ; and man from the living 
germ or the egg. 

The earth brings forth, not something from nothing, as it 
would if life—the greater—were evolved from mere physical 
forces—the less—but what it has received as a living concep- 
tion, the physical forces (heat, light, electricity, magnetism, 
chemical affinity) each and all aiding to develop, but not cre- 
ating, the life. 

If spontaneous generation ever be effected by the skill of 
man through strange and arbitrary combinations, yet, sponta- 
neous generation is not nature’s method. 

Everywhere through nature’s realm, so far as we can trace it, 
in the present or in the past, life proceeds from life. The 
scientific rule is scrupulously observed: Causa equat effectum. 
The vegetable takes lifeless mineral ingredients, and, applying 
light and heat, transforms these lifeless ingredients into 
living matter; this is effected, as Bastian himself admits, 
“under the influence of pre-existing protoplasm,” (II: p. 77.) 
Crystals, evidently, as Bastian also admits, are statical aggre- 
gates ; living organisms are dynamical. Crystals, in forming, 
emit heat; organisms, in growing, absorb heat. Organic mole- 
cules or atoms have mobility; inorganic molecules have im- 
mobility. Inorganic bodies are built up from without by ac- 
cretion; organic bodies grow from within by assimilation. 
Organic living bodies have the power of reproduction or self-mul- 
tiplication ; inorganic lifeless bodies are incapable of self-multi- 
plication or reproduction. In the life-process there is a ceaseless 
strife between vital affinity and chemical affinity—the former 
proceeding to build up, the latter to destroy, the organism. 
The life-process is the triumph of the former, which not only 
employs other physical forces, but subjects even chemical affin- 
ity and gravity to its high purpose. Indeed, Prof. Clark asserts 
(“ Mind and Nature,” p. 7), “ Organized beings exist in direct 
opposition to natural chemical affinity.” If this be true, we see 
the less probability that chemical agency, however skillfully 
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employed, can create life, and the greater propriety in Huxley’s 
statement: ‘‘ Constructive chemistry could do nothing without 
the influence of pre-existing protoplasm.” (Bray, p. 35.) 

To careful, and even to careless observation, life ever appears 
employing forces, superintending and directing their service, 
using them as constructive aids to bring it nourishment and to 
build up for itself a fitting organism, so that every seed shall 
have its own body, and every plant its own distinct form, and 
every animal its own characteristics, and every man his own 
individuality or personality. For its use, life seeks out appro- 
priate forces, separates them from the inappropriate, and sub- 
jects them to its service, producing a higher unity by its own 
mastery, and a greater diversity for its pleasure and profit. 

We would not, then, style life a force—not even a vital force 
—but an activity, or life-power ; while mind is not a force—not 
even a spiritual force—but a spiritual activity, or mental 
power. 

The distinction is by no means illusory or unimportant. It 
reveals the barrier between matter and life, between matter 
and mind—a barrier which we have no fear that scientific pro- 
gress will ever break down. or remove, however much some sci- 
entists desire to effect this. 

There may be vital forces—chemical, like the digestive force 
of the stomach, which may be imitated in the chemical labor- 
atory ; mechanical, like the propulsive force of the heart, fol- 
lowing the most precise rules in hydraulics; muscular force, 
moving the limbs like the mechanical action of the lever; there | 
are these vital forces which, together with physical forces, like 
heat and light, the life uses in its activity and power; forces 
which are correlated to each other, but which the life uses in- 
stinctively and directs not as equals, but as servants to ac- 
complish its higher ends. ; 

- Prof. Barker labors through successive pages to prove, what 
we readily admit and assert, that all these physical operations 
under the supervision of life are in correlation. While he ad- 
mits, inevitably, that vital force (as he styles the life-power) is 
different, dominating the physical forces, asserting its superior 
right, “uniting substances which in inanimate nature ever flee 
from each other, separating that which is incessantly striving to 
unite” (p. 4); and, without even pretending to demonstrate, 
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he merely assumes correlation in such contingent phraseology 
as: “chemistry doubts not her ability to produce.” . . “A 
few years hence will doubtless give us,” etc., etc. 

Life is a feeling of want or need which goes forth into spon- 
taneous activity and reproduction. Do those who clamor for 
spontaneous generation (archebiosis), and pretend to effect it, 
produce such life? As a power, life is as primitive and inde- 
pendent in its origin, as are the forces in their origin. While it 
differs from them in kind, it is also their superior in degree ; 
the life-instinct, whenever and wherever it appears, directly 
going forth with original authority to take for its service and 
assimilate to itself whatever it may select from earth and air 
and sea and sky. In the simplest processes of the life-power, 
this authority is manifest in its on-workings, and within this 
whole range zustinct rules. In the higher processes of this 
same life-power, within the range of sentiency, sense, with in- 
stinct, rules ; and in the highest processes of this same life-power, 
within the range of rationality, yeason, with sense and instinct, 
rules. So that within the human sphere, as zof within the 
animal or the vegetable, even sense and instinct are attended 
by the informing presence of reason. 

There is, then, between the physical force and the life-power, 
a distinction that is fundamental, characterizing the force as 
mechanical, the power as living ; making this the user, that the 
used; and by the very distinction in kind, ruling out correla- 
tion of forces as not applying in terms, nor possible in fact. 

This view of life is confirmed rather than confuted even by 
the explanation of Dr. Carpenter. As Dr. Carpenter is con- 
spicuously put forth by the American editor as the representa- 
tive of the modern theory of forces in its application to life, 
we shall be pardoned for referring more freely to his lecture. 
(See “ Correlation of Forces,” etc., edited by Prof. Youmans, 
PP. 401, 402, 411, 412, 414, 419, 420, 421, 425. See, also, Bal- 
four Stewart’s “Conservation of Energy,” p. 161. Also, Le 
Conte, pp. 185-6-8, 197, 201.) 

We have presented the negative argument drawn from the. 
admissions and discordant definitions of the advocates of this. 
theory, and the positive arguments drawn from the nature of 
mind and of life. By this two-fold process of argumentation— 


direct and indirect—we have shown the invalidity of the 
modern theory of forces. 
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It is obvious to remark that the view we have taken accords 
with sacred Scripture, as might be shown by repeated references 
from Genesis to Revelation. 

Here, then, we reach the limit of the specific discussion in- 
volved in our subject; and here we can logically rest. Yet it 
may be justly expected that we refer to the modern theory of 
evolution, based, as it is, on the modern theory of forces. 
With this we shall conclude the discussion. 

We admit an evolution originated by a divine Creator, guided 
by a divine intelligence, and governed by a divine purpose, an 
evolution consistent with the conservation and correlation of 
forces throughout the material universe. But the modern 
theory of evolution, based upon the modern theory of forces, 
discards a divine Creator, a guiding intelligence, and a con- 
trolling purpose, and assumes a force that is physical, persist- 
ent, ultimate, unintelligent, unconscious, unknowable, which 
evolves itself into all things that are—matter, life, mind, or, to 
be specific, into heat, light, electricity, magnetism, chemism, 
consciousness, reason, volition. Now, it follows, from what 
has been said, that evolution based upon the correlation and 
conservation of forces, as applicable equally to life and mind 
and physical forces, is untenable. If life and mind are funda- 
mentally and essentially distinct from physical forces, the 
modern doctrine of evolution is impossible. If life and mind 
are not convertible into heat, light, electricity, magnetism, and 
chemical affinity, and these physical forces convertible into 
mind and life, then the modern theory of evolution fails. 

This theory of evolution is unsound, not only in its founda- 
tion, but unsound in itself: 

1. It is assumed by its leading advocates, like Mr. Spencer, 
as the settled and only theory, when it is not demonstrated nor 
proved. Thus it violates the very principle on which positive 
science presumes to rest, and invalidates its own process. As 
an historical fact, this theory of evolution is not proved; as a 
scientific fact, ‘an absolute law,” without a law-giver, it is not 
demonstrated. We might safely go farther and say, what is 
not necessary here to affirm, that in the nature of the case it 
never can be verified by induction (historic or scientific), never 
can be demonstrated by positive science. 

2. This theory assumes that force, out of which all things 
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are to evolve, is wxknowable. Now, by what authority of pos- 
itive science does it make this assertion? How does it know 
so much about this force as to warrant the assumption that it 
is unknowable? Granting, for the sake of the theory, that it 
may as yet be unknown, does it therefore follow that it is un- 
knowable ? 

3. It assumes this force to be the ultimate, the primary or 
first. But this contradicts the preceding assumption that it is 
unknowable. If it is unknowable, how can it be known as pri- 
mary or ultimate? And more, there is no proof that this un- 
knowable force (as Mr. Spencer styles it) is ultimate. Mr. 
Spencer admits that there is no such proof. Why stop with 
force as the ultimate? Our consciousness forbids this—e. ¢., 
our consciousness declares that in personal experience an exer- 
cise of will is before force. More than this, our observation 
forbids it. When the person dies and the will ceases or is 
withdrawn from the human frame, personal force ceases. 

4. It assumes that this unknowable force is physica/—t. ¢., 
force without intelligence, or wisdom, or purpose; blind force, 
acting by chance or by necessity, “‘ whirling and whirling ever- 
more until it becomes self-conscious.” and thinks and reflects. 

To say that this force is physical contradicts the assumption 
that it is unknowable. More than this, experience and obser- 
vation forbid this fourth assumption—e. g., observation indi- 
cates that all force in the material world is wisely ordered, and 
that-all organisms are skillfully adapted: the eye to seeing, the 
ear to hearing, the generative organs to reproduction; so that 
long before they are needed, as they form in the womb, it is in- 
exact and complex accordance with the laws of optics and 
acoustics and reproduction, precisely adapted to future use in 
these directions. And these are samples of universal nature. 
At the same time, our experience declares that force adapted 
to a purpose is guided by intelligence—a declaration which no 
logic can confute. More than this, we infer the nature of a 
cause from the nature of the effect. But for this principle in- 
duction itself were invalid, and positive science utterly incon- 
clusive and useless. So here the effects bear the marks of in- 
telligence, of wisdom, of purpose ; therefore, the cause must be’ 
intelligent and wise, and not mere physical force. 

5. This theory of evolution assumes not only that this force 
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is unknowable, yet, at the same time, ultimate and physical, but 
also that it is unconscious. Again we reply, this contradicts 
the primary assumption that it is unknowable. If unknowable, 
how is it known to be unconscious? Thus the contradictions 
involved in this theory multiply. It contradicts, in the sixth 
place, a fundamental axiom in reasoning, causa equat effectum 
—an effect cannot be greater than its cause. But here isa 
physical force without intelligence, wisdom, or purpose ; an un- 
conscious force evolving (according to this theory of evolution), 
forces that are living, conscious, intelligent, wise,’ and 
moral! Here is the greater constantly evolving from (coming 
out of ) the less—the higher from the lower! “ Causa equat effec- 
Zum, say these “more advanced thinkers ’’—the effect equals 
the cause—and with mathematical precision they demonstrate, 
if a cause (C) produces an effect (E), then E=C, So, if E pro- 
duces another effect (S), then S=E=C. Therefore, by the 
onworking of these causal forces, no degree or equivalence of 
force is destroyed or annihilated, so that the effect shall become 
less than the cause, whether to the tenth or ten-thousandth 
link in the chain of progress. And so we say as earnestly and 
confidently, causa equat effectum—the cause equals the effect ; 
therefore, by the onworking of these causal forces from the first, 
no degree or equivalence of force is produced or created, so 
that in any case the cause shall be less than the effect, whether 
to the tenth or ten-thousandth link in the chain of regress. 
This rule evidently works both ways. It is applicable to the 
evolution based upon the modern theory of forces, as to con- 
servation and correlation of forces. Nothing else and no more 
can be evolved than what was at first involved. This axio- 
matic rule, which Liebig so elaborately, yet so unnecessarily, 
demonstrates, proves too much for the doctrine of evolution. 
The simple and homogeneous, which, in the hands of Mr. 
Spencer and the evolutionists, grows up into such heterogen- 
eity and complexity, must, at the outset, according to the re- 
morseless axiom, be and contain all the complexity and hete- 
rogeneity. Hoist by its own petard, this false evolution dis- 
appears, and with it the clearly implied, if not carefully con- 
cealed, atheism ; and theism appears, indestructible and persist- 
ent, and with it involution—for God, as author and finisher, 
is all and in all—and with this the true evolution, as we shall 
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presently see, for He is before all things, and by Him all things 
consist. 

7. It contradicts its own principle—that no force is created 
by the exercise of force. Yet it would, by the mere exercise 
of force, lift up a lower force to a higher plane than the lower 
force could of itself attain. 

8. This theory isdeceptive. It assumesa false name—evolu- 
tion; while, by its own showing, it is not evolution, but invo- 
lution. ’ 

9. Positive science boasts of its method of experiment and 
observation, and claims to rely upon facts. By what process 
of observation or experiment is it discovered that force is eter- 
nally persistent ? Does this rest upon fact, or upon assumption ? 
Here again the theory contradicts the method. No possible 
induction can demonstrate such a conclusion, no fact does or 
can verify it.* Besides, according to the theory, this force is 
unknowable. How, then, can it be declared persistent? and 
especially, how can it be declared eternally persistent? The 
declared external persistence of force inevitably involves the 
theory in a two-fold contradiction. Perhaps the force which 
seems so persistent may have had a beginning somewhere in 
the past; perhaps somewhere in the future it may end. There 
is nothing in positive science that can or dare deny this. 

“ Existence, says Mr. Spencer (F. R. vol. 1., p. 146), ‘“exis- 
tence means nothing more than persistence.” Existence, then, 
may have had a beginning—by the self-silencing admission of 
this theory—so it may have an end. Besides, if persistence is 
existence, from what, we ask, does this persistent force stand 
out, or exist—from itself? This is a supplemental contradic- 
tion which ranks as an absurdity. 

These “ advanced thinkers’ cannot know, within the limit 
of their theory, what force is; by what possible right, then,. 
consistent with their theory, can they postulate that force is 
the cause of all manifestations within us and around us—the 
ultimate, the persistent cause? Positively none. Their only 
answer is given in these words of Mr. Spencer: “We cannot go 
on merging derivative into wider and still wider!” 

But, we reply, why not go on? By what right do they stop’ 
at this point? Evidently none. Do they know that they 
have found the ultimate cause? Certainly not. Do they even 
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know what they have fonnd? Do they know that force is per- 
sistent and indestructible? We affirm that they do xo know. 
The very admission of Mr. Spencer is: “ Force is an unknown 
cause, . . . and the persistence of force is a truth which 
transcends experience.” Here, Mr. Spencer, together with his 
school, abandoning induction, stands no longer on experience 
or demonstration, but on assumption postulated as an ulti- 
mate! His own theory forbids his occupying this position, 
and condemns it as wholly untenable for these theorists. He 
does not know the ground he occupies. He does not know 
whether force—his assumed ultimate—is eternally persistent or 
not. According to his own admission, he does not know 
whether force itself may not be self-originated then and 
there ; or, whether it be originated by chance, he does not 
know ; or whether it shall abide, he cannot tell ! 

This physical philosophy leads to interminable difficulties. 
While it leaves unsolved the profoundest problems of existence, 
it starts more questions than it settles. Thus the mechanical 
theory is partial and unsatisfying. 

The very assumption that force—physical force—is the basis 
of being, ultimate and persistent, while it discloses the unity 
indicated by science, discloses, also, the insufficiency of force 
as the assumed first cause; and presses the mind to seeka 
sufficient cause of force itself and of all things, till some of 
these more advanced thinkers are compelled to declare, with 
Bray (p. 168): ‘“ All force is mental force, such ‘ will-power ' 
as we are conscious of exercising in our small individuality ; ” 
and with Sir J. F. W. Herschel (p. 224): “The prescience of 
mind is what solves the difficulty;” and, with Wallace (p. 
224): “The inference is, that force is produced in the only 
way we know force to be produced, by the will of conscious 
beings.” 

Thus science, whether with willing or unwilling footsteps, is 
led by its pathway of induction toward an ultimate, persistent, 
intelligent, and, so-sufficient causation. And scientists are 
doing in the interest of science just what is needed in the in- 
terest of religion, to show force and law, unity and multiplicity, 
pointing back to God. 

10. This theory assumes that life and mind are convertible 
with material forces, thus destroying the fundamental distinc- 
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tion between mind and matter and impeaching consciousness, 
which declares mind distinct from matter—the one knowing, 
the other incapable of knowing; the one moral, the other in- 
capable of morality ; while mind is an activity which uses matter, 
subjecting the material to the service of the mental. 

11. It assumes a correlation quantitative between material 
forces and life and mind, yet admits (see Mr.. Spencer and 
others) that this has not been proved and cannot be—that the 
task is hopeless. 

12. It assumes that, because God cannot be detected by ex- 
periment or discovered by scientific methods, therefore, he zs 
not; bowing him out of the universe because he is not indis- 
pensable to the hypothesis of positive science, or ruling him 
out of existence because he does not appear within the range 
of the telescope. 

To this arbitrary rejection of God it is sufficient to reply 
that this modern theory of forces and of evolution is, by its 
own confession, self-silenced. 

It does not know, a fortiori it cannot deny. It has not, for- 
sooth, proved that there is a God—certainly it has xot proved 
that there is no God. But more than this, by this virtual and 
unequivocal rejection of God, this theory virtually and 
unequivocally commits itself to atheism and chance. There 
can be no middle ground. It is either theism or atheism—God 
or chance—the author of the universe. Necessity is only 
another name for chance, blind as well as capricious! 

Here, in addition to all the contradictions already specified, 
we find a defect sufficient of itself to condemn the theory as 
invalid. . 

In this emergency, to save the name and the fame of modern 
evolution, a certain class of advanced thinkers earnestly call 
upon evolutionists everywhere to adopt archebiosis. It would 
be remarkably convenient, were it possible, thus to save evolu- 
tion from breaking down, as it otherwise does, by the absurdity 
of evolving the greater from the less, and so evolving some- 
thing from nothing. But archebiosis is only another horn of 
the dilemma alike fatal to evolution. The process of arche- 
biosis is a process of chance. It is possible, not through order 
but disorder, the like producing the unlike, the lifeless the liv- 


ing, the inorganic the organic; and archebiosis abandons evo- 
lution to the reckless sport of chance. 
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We said that either process is fatal to evolution. If hetero- 
genesis be accepted, the process is confessedly capricious. It 
is either a living or a lifeless process, as it may chance, working 
toward the assumed result; and the result is inevitably capri- 
cious, for the effect may be precisely similar to the cause—life 
from life; or precisely dissimilar—life from lifelessness. From 
the same process the result is living or lifeless, as it may chance. 
If there is any law recognizable, it is lawless caprice, which no 
science can formulate, or even allow. If heterogenesis be re- 
jected, evolution, as proposed by this modern theory of forces, 
is still by chance; for intelligence and design are deliberately 
ruled out from the beginning, and the result is an effect greater 
than the cause, viz.: life and intelligence evolved from a cause 
which possesses neither—evolved from physical forces, a result 
possible only by change. The absurdity is equal, at least, to 
that involved in heterogenesis, since the effect is not only dif- 
ferent in kind from its cause, but different in degree—greater 
than the cause, so that for evolution, which ever way it fly, is 
chance; and, in itself, ’tis chance. 

Evolution, be it remembered, evolution based upon the 
modern theory of forces, assumes the task of evolving all 
things, even life and mind, from physical forces; and by either 
process of heterogenesis, or homogenesis, is involved in the fatal 
dilemma of chance, and the result is an inevitable absurdity. 
Chance can be excluded only by the presence of an intelligent 
and almighty power, with a wise and free purpose originating 
and ordering all forces. There is an evolution consistent with 
such a purpose, and subject to such a power, by whom “we 
understand the worlds were framed; so that things which are 
seen were not made of things which do appear” (Heb. xi: 3); 
so that forces which mold and move the universe are the ex- 
pression of his will, evzstang henceforth—~. e., standing out from 
God—as efficient realities in space and time, subtler than the 
fiery mist or the star-dust, subtlerthan the attenuated nebula 
of the modern evolutionist, yet no less real, and more ancient, 
with causal energy unsurpassed by that assumed in the modern 
theory of forces. 

These divinely created forces, by their interworking and 
counterworking and onworking, as secondary but efficient 
cause, “makes the things aE appear” (2. ¢., the material 
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phenomena), and mold and move the atoms and the worlds; 
at the wise behest of their divine Author they constitute these 
worlds into a universe of order, and, at the same behest, con- 
tinue the universal order. 

Hence, the forces are persistent or indestructible beyond any 
possibility of finite use or change. Only he who at his own 
behest, put them forth into space and time, as local and tem- 
poral efficiencies, can reverse or recall them. 

Fence, the forces are correlated to each other in their very 
constitution, and are convertible by finite use or change, as we 
see continually in the material modifications and in human 
appliances. 

Fence, forces may be multiplied and varied at the divine be- 
hest, to build up and adorn and perfect the material universe, 
and fit it better to become the abode of living things, as clearly 
appears to have been done. Upon the primal forces of cohe- 
sion and repulsion and revolution, other forces being divinely 
begotten or superinduced, the world-process advanced until 
light and heat and electricity and magnetism and chemical 
affinity all mingled in harmonious efficiency ; and the primeval 
chaos was gradually transformed to a universe of order and 
pervaded with light and beauty. 

Hence, the forces have evolved not something greater than 
they involved at first, but what was at first involved—just this 
in kind and degree; evolved not as it may chance, but as it 
should be in the view of eternal wisdom; evolved not by “the 
fortuitous concurrence of mystic atoms” inert, but by the 
orderly on working of efficient forces, controlled evermore by the 
divine power and guided by a divine purpose. 

Thus, in the true view, evolution has a divine origin and a 
divine purpose, and the universe is comprehensible and the or- 
der of the universe rational. In the false view, evolution has 
neither origin nor purpose; the universe, as a ceaseless series 
of the conditioned, is incomprehensible, and the order of the 
universe is mechanical and irrational. The former view culmi- 
nates in knowledge, comprehensive and satisfying: “ For the 
invisible things of him from the creation of the world are clearly 
seen, being understood by the things that are made, even his 
eternal power and Godhead” (Rom. i: 20). The latter view 
ends in nescience, perplexing and disheartening. Within its 
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distant but darkened range science, material science, pursues 
its weary way in the tread-mill of experiment amid material 
forces, seeking for life which can never be phenomenal, but 
ever and forever evades our physical senses, seeking at nerve- 
centers to detect and dissect mind itself, which ever and for- 
ever eludes the search, replying evermore to the deluded seeker, 
that while it acts in time it is not confined to space, seeking in 
every nook and corner of the material universe for the great 
First Cause, if haply it may feel afterhim and find him, but with 
the eye of intuitive reason closed, failing to see him, though he 
be not far from every one of us, terminating its unsuccessful 
search in utter nescience and despair. Nothing but perfect de- 
monstration can ever establish such a result or authorize such 
a conclusion. And in the very nature of the case, demonstra- 
tion of this negative conclusion is impossible. “ All that in- 
duction can do, as scientific, is to observe phenomena and se- 
quences zz nature, and put them into convenient generaliza- 
tions.” 

This modern theory of evolution is not only unsatisfactory 
and invalid, it is wholly uncalled for, and, therefore, even the 
presumption is against it. We are not, needlessly, to multiply 
hypotheses. The old dictum of Occam remains valid: Extza 
non multiplicanda sunt praeter necessitatem. 

Let Occam’s razor be applied to this needless hypothesis of 
evolution. This presumption is strengthened by the presence 
and prevalence of an older theory, and a better—an evolution 
at once comprehensive and satisfactory, comprehending all the 
facts of material science and satisfying all the spiritual demands 
of the soul. 

The real issue, then, is between the false and the true theory 
of evolution—between atheism and theism—chance and God. 
The true view is not only sublime, but is full of sympathy and 
support and guidance—almighty support and guidance for the 
material universe—almighty guidance and support and sympa- 
thy for man. Whatever changes may occur in material nature 
—and what finite mind can forecast the possibility 7—whatever 
changes may occur, yet, by the wise behest of Almighty God, 
order—divine and benign order—shall evermore be preserved ; 
and man evermore may trust in God and not be afraid ; and, in 
the light of His divine presence and the strength of His divine 
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aid, go on to improve and enjoy, the life which now is and the 
life which is to come. 

The false view, though but a step removed from the sublime, 
is—it must be confessed—utterly devoid of sympathy, of sup- 
port, of guidance and rational government. By it we are plunged 
into the frightful abyss of nescience. If force be impersonal, 
what are its powers and possibilities—whether it be mechanical 
necessity, or capricious chance, or blind fate; whether it be ma- 
licious or merciful, as a friend, a fury, a fiend, or a phantasm— 
is unknown. This were a conclusion horrible enough, were 
we permitted by this modern theory of evolution to hope in a 
God behind the unknown force, and superior to it, who might 
rescue us from the frightful abyss. But to be denied even this 
hope, and to be left to sink at last in the fathomless vortex of 
atheism, at the mercy of a blind but tremendous and pitiless 
force, forever unknown and unknowable—this is the depth of 
woe, the climax of horror. 

And to this we are driven by this modern theory of evolu- 
tion,*based upon the modern theory of forces. 
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Art. I—REASON AND REDEMPTION.* 


By Henry C, ALEXANDER, D.D., Professor in Union Theological Seminary, 
Hampden Sydney, Va. 

WE have elsewhere called the attention of our readers 
to this excellent volume, which deserves the praise of being 
among the best of comparatively recent works on the evi 
dences. The main idea of the treatise is, that Redemption, 
taking the term in a somewhat large sense, is the necessary 
complement of Reason. This idea is not, indeed, absolutely new, 
and is elaborated to some extent in other works of the same 
general character. It is the peculiarity of Dr. White’s argu- 
ment that it makes this idea the pivot of the whole discussion. 
The book makes no obtrusive pretentions to the highest order 
of originality, but is characterized by modest independence and 
by a certain freshness and fascination of statement. No slight 
acquaintance is evinced with the literature of the subject proper, 
with the methods and issues of ancient and modern psychology 
and metaphysics, with many of the results of physical science, 
and with the pages of the British classics. The author seems 
to have been largely influenced by the writings of Sir James 
McIntosh and Sir W. Hamilton, and, while retaining a manly 
self-respect, has yielded himself up to the wholesome guidance 
of Bishop Butler. The diction of the book is, for the most part, 
unexceptionable, resembling, in some things, that of the older 
masters of English divinity and apologetics, and is uniformly 
marked by perspicuity, and a species of childlike simplicity is 
often noticeable for its unconscious beauty, and occasionally 
rises to a strain of pleasing animation. The ordinary tone of 
the discussion is calm and unimpassioned ; leaving the impres- 
sion upon the reader that the author is seeking the ends of a 
philosopher and not those of a special pleader, and that his 
aim is, accordingly, not so much to silence adversaries, as to 
satisfy the minds of those who are already not unfavorably pre- 
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disposed to his conclusions. The mode of treatment is at once 
popular and, thoughtful, and the severity of logical analysis is 
frequently relieved by picturesque description and happy illus- 
tration. Dr. White agrees with the great body of sober- 
minded apologists in conceding that the supernatural doctrines 
which lie at the$basis of our holy religion would have remained 
unknown, had they not been suggested aé extra and by super- 
natural revelation’; but maintains that, when once thus sug 

gested, they present in themselves and their “ environment ” a 
problem which finds its solution only in the truth of the in- 
spired oracles and the consequent divine origin of Christianity. 

While meditating on the title of this book we have fallen on 
a train of thought wholly disconnected from the particular ar- 
cument unfolded in “ Reason and Redemption,” and which we 
now proceed to lay before our readers. What we shall attempt 
will be to show that the denial of Redemption involves in rigor 
of logic a total surrender of the claims of Reason. It is hardly 
necessary to set out with the statement that the facts and doc- 
trines of Redemption may be said to constitute the core and 
essence of the Christian system. We have thus undertaken to 
point out that it is only by a renunciation of the claims of reason 
that the so-called rationalism of infidelity can reject or question 
the scheme of Christian Theism. 

We presume it will be admitted on all hands that the body 
of the Christian evidences furnishes a mass of proof as cogent 
as any that can be adduced in support of any other proposition, 
or series of propositions, whatever; wz/ess we accept or estab- 
lish the truth of certain fundamental assumptions, of which the 
logical effect would be to impair or destroy the validity of the 
whole apologetic argument. It follows, that if these assump- 
tions are untenable, the apologetic argument stands upon a 
secure foundation. The investigation of this one point is more 
and more attracting the keenest interest.and taxing the best 
intellect of the present age. 

It may be regarded, as a corollary of the proposition awhile 
ago laid down, that none of the rival religions of mankind ean 
ever come into successful competition with Christianity. The 
consideration of these may, therefore, be omitted in the dis- 
cussion. The notorious exclusiveness of the claims of Christi- 
anity makes it evident, too, that those claims are not compati- 
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ble with the pretentions of that eclectic system which goes 
under the name of absolute religion. 

Leaving out, then, the systems of the false religions, there 
remain only these three heads of erroneous opinion or senti- 
ment: traditionalism, mysticism, rationalism. These terms are 
all ambiguous, and admit of being used in a good as well as in 
a bad sense. It is obvious that traditionalism and mysticism 
‘do not necessarily oppose the claim of Christianity to be a rev- 
elation from God. In so far as they do so, they fall under the 
head of rationalism in the broad sense. By rationalism we do 
not intend the scheme of Paulus alone, or the schools of the 
German Historical Criticism, but the infidelity of all kinds and 
degrees which makes its final appeal to natural reason. 

As will be remembered, it was stated that rationalism may 
be understood in a good as well asin a bad sense. In the good 
sense, every man is a rationalist who undertakes to defend the 
truth of revelation upon grounds of reason. Now, could we 
for a moment forbear the claims of usage, it is apparent that 
the only cardinal differences between the good and bad ration- 
-alism would be these, viz., that the good rationalism would be 
-one which affirms, and the bad rationalism one which denies or 
questions the same propositions on the common ground of 
thuman reason ;* and that the good rationalism would be right, 
and the bad rationalism wrong, in so doing. This is then the 
point about which the fight thickens. If we may be allowed 
for the nonce to use the term—zx mediam partem, we make bold 
‘to say that we do not quarrel with the rationalist because he zs 
a rationalist, using his reason to ascertain and test religious 
truth. We rejoice that he is doing just that. It is precisely 
‘there that we can both join hands across the gulf that separates 
us. Our quarrel with him is simply because, in our judgment, 
his soz-disant rationalism is, when properly regarded, no ration- 
calism at all in any worthy sense of that name; that is to say, is 
a system which can never be maintained or vindicated on his 
own vaunted principle of unassisted human reason. Thus the 
issue is fairly made up between us. If the position of ration- 
alism (meaning now this pseudo rationalism) be defensible, then 
is Christianity, indeed, a failure, and Redemption a pathetic de- 


* See Mansel’s Definition of Rationalism ; Limits of Religtous Thought, p. 47. 
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lusion; but, on the contrary, if it can be shown that the ground 
assumed by the self-styled rationalist is untenable, then the 
triumph of Redemption is complete and final. 

We are willing to go a step further in the way of concession. 
Not only are we ready to occupy, with the self-styled rational- 
ist, the common ground of natural and human reason, as dis- 
tinguished frem supernatural and divine inspiration, we con- 
sent, also, to occupy with him the common ground of human 
reason, as distinguished, on the one hand, from any merely in- 
ward light, supposed or not supposed to be from God, whether 
of mere sensibility or of mistaken intuition, and, on the other 
hand, from any mere human tradition. Nay, we not only con- 
sent to this, we insist upon it. Let us not attempt to stand 
upon the treacherous foothold of mere prescription, no matter 
how time-honored, or upon the edge of whimsical conceit or 
individual* emotion or ecstatic sentiment ; but let us plant our- 
selves side by side on the solid basis of good sense and sound 
judgment and reasoning. 

There is yet another concession which we are tempted to 
make to the rationalist. We do not care to draw a hard and 
fast line between reason and faith, or, with Kant and his disci- 
ples, between the pure and the practical reason, or between 
knowledge and belief. On the contrary, we hold, with Jacobi, 
that these peremptory distinctions often betray an imperfect 
analysis. We stand ready to defend faith in the forum of reason. 

Having thus cleared the ground, it is now our purpose to 
take up the different rationalistic systems for asomewhat more 
special examination. Of course, we do not intend anything be- 
yond an outline sketch in chalk orcrayons. These systems may 
be at once set down as no more than five; Deism, Pantheism,. 
Positivism, Atheism, and Pyrrhonism; and it will be our ob- 
ject in what remains to make good the assertion, that, in so far 
as these five systems oppose any arguments to Christianity, 
they may, by further analysis, be reduced in number to but one, 
and that one asystem which denies the possibility of system, and 
a form of rationalism in which reason commits elo de se. 


* For the zzdividualism that inheres in the very notion of a medizval mystic—see 
Living Age, No. 1589, p. 473. Per contra, it should be noted that, in one accepta- 


tion of the term mystic, every pantheist is a mystic, although in pantheism individ- 
uality is merged in totality, 
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We need make but short work with Deism. It has already 
been disposed of in the statement that Christianity and re- 
demption must stand unless certain counter assumptions can be 
maintained by the adversary, for none of these assumptions 
are competent to the deist. There is not a single objection that 
the deist ever has raised, or ever can raise, to the supernatural 
truth and divine origin of the Scriptures, that can logically be 
made good on the principles that are peculiarly deistical. The 
direct attack upon the evidences of revealed religion (as has 
already been noticed) has been rebutted with superfluity of 
proof. The only method left in which to meet the force of 
the Christian evidence was to assail its foundations. The coup 
de main, the approach by parallels, the lengthened siege, having 
all resulted in disaster, nothing remained but to mine. This 
last attempt has also turned out a signal failure. Were every 
one of the Christian answers to perish in some conflagration, 
except the immortal argument of Bishop Butler, Christianity 
would be safe so far as the efforts of the deist are concerned. 
If there was any spasmodic activity in the dead body of Deism 
after Bishop Butler’s blows, it must have been set at rest by 
Mr. Henry Roger’s “ Eclipse of Faith.” All the objections of 
the deist naturally resolve themselves into the objections of 
the atheist or the skeptic. Granted (for the sake of argument) 
that they are valid as against the religion of the Bible, then 
atheism or skepticism is true ground, but certainly not Deism. 
This is now become so notorious that the system of the deist 
is, to-day, almost universally abandoned except among the 
grossly ignorant. 

We have presented the system of Deism first in order, be- 
cause it concedes the divine personality, and thus, pro tanto, 
comes nearest to the system of the Christian Scriptures. Pro- 
ceeding in the same direction, we next encounter the system 
of Pantheism; inasmuch as this system, though it denies the 
personality, yet admits (in theory at least) the being of a God. 
This scheme not only embraces that crude form of Pantheism 
which allows.no difference between God and the world, but 
those subtler forms of it which make the world the manifold 
phenomenon of which God is the only substance, Under this 
definition all forms of Monism are pantheistic ; and, also, certain 
forms of what often passes for Dualism. 
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There is something about this hoary and gigantic speculation 
that is singularly imposing. It has always exercised a subtle 
and predominating fascination over men illustrious for their 
perspicacity and genius. The human mind, in its highest efforts 
to construct a theory of the world unaided by the Scriptures, 
has found repose in this system. In its sway over the religious 
feelings, though not as a finished and coherent philosophy, it is 
peculiarly a system of the Orient. From a remote antiquity 
the theosophic tenets of Buddhism have held in bondage the 
populations of a vast section of the eastern hemisphere, and, as 
is well known, the esoteric principles of Buddhism are essen- 
tially the same with those of Pantheism. So far as we are en- 
abled to pronounce on a much-disputed question, the Vzrvdna, 
after which every Buddhist sighs, very closely resembles the 
state in which the intellectual intuition of the German ideal- 
ist has reached transcendental perfection. Upwards of a 
thousand years before Christ, it is believed that the astute 
Aryan intellect of India had anticipated the*most startling de- 
ductions of Spinoza and Schelling. The only difference, as it 
would appear, between the Brahmanic and the modern form 
of Pantheism, is that according to the older opinion (to borrow 
the favorite terms of Mr. Herbert Spencer), the period of 
evolution was preceded and succeeded by long periods of equi- 
librium. In other words, the oriental pantheist regards the 
period of evolution as finite, whereas the occidental pantheist 
conceives of the period of evolution as infinite, and, therefore, 
coéternal with God.* 

Asa strictly methodized system, however, we must go for the 
beginnings as well as the highest developments of philosophy 
to the Greeks. Albeit she got her philosophy, as her letters, 
from the east, it is important to bear in mind that, in her meta- 
physics no less than in her literature, Greece was a profoundly 


—- 


* Compare Dr. Hodge’s Zheology, vol. i, p. 312. It is curious to notice that 
Mr. Spencer’s own theory of the universe (which, in its logical tendencies, is appar- 
ently after all only a species of subtle realistic Pantheism) agrees more nearly as to 
this last point with the Asiatic than with German Aristotalian type. See First Prin- 
ciples, p. 537, where, however, the author is merely indulging himself in a train of 
purely speculative surmises as to the probable future of the material universe, and is 


inclined to anticipate a process of eternal alternation between states of movement 
and repose. 
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original worker, and a narrow scrutiny would seem to reveal the 
fact that, with the sole exception of the Atomists (whose teach- 
ing was directly or indirectly atheistic), the controlling and 
almost the total philosophy of Hellas leaned towards Panthe- 
ism. This is incontestably true if the term be taken so broadly 
as to include the Grecian forms of Dualism. The position of 
the dualist was that there are two coéternal principles, distinct 
and yet (in spite of certain strenuous protests on the part of 
the dualists themselves) in various degrees mutually dependent. 
The two chief forms of Grecian Dualism were the Hylozoism of 
the Stoics,* and the somewhat kindred doctrine of Aristotle. 
The view of the Stoics was, that the world was in some sense 
an organism—in fact, a sort of huge animal. 

The two ultimate principles which they recognized are matter 
and force,t which last they identify with the reason and God. 
As in an animal, so in the world, “ matter is endued with life.” + 
As the animal has an anima and may have a sow/, in a still 
higher sense so has the world. This is admitted to be a very 
inadequate image. The soul of the world is “an all-pervading 
breath,” “an artistically creative force,” § in short, its plastic 
principle, the inward source of all its organizations and activi- 
ties.”] There were, therefore, “ two constituent principles in 
the universe,” an active and a passive, inert matter and forma- 
tive mind. With them, all that is real is material. They held 
(with the Buddhist), that after a certain cosmical period all 
things are reabsorbed into the deity, as all originally emanated 
from the deity, but that then there begins a new cycle of evo_ 
lution, and so on ad infinitum. There were, also, according to 
the Stoics, three aspects in which the universe may be contem- 
plated, viz.: as natura naturans, as natura naturata (“ the living 
kosmos’’), and as the identity of the two in one whole. In this 
last statement the superficial dualism of the Stoics obviously 


* See Dr. Hodge’s Theol. vol. i, pp. 245 and 246. Another and less influential 
form of Hylozoism does not differ from materialistic atheism. 

+ See Ueberweg, Hist. Philosophy, vol. i, pp. 194 and 195. 

+ This is the system on the whole favored by Ciceroin the De Natura Deorum, 
é. g., see chap. xv, lib ii, p. 64; Zauchin, 1828. Compare Horace’s Divine 


Particulam Aura, Ser. ii, 79. 
4 Virg. 42n. iv, p. 4, and Georg. iv, p. 220, 
4] See Dr. Hodge, Zheol. i, p. 245. 
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resolves itself into Monism. At last the distinction sought to 
be drawn between the zatura naturata and the natura naturans 
is phenomenal, not substantial. Hence, the world considered 
as the identity of the two, was logically regardedas the perfect 
and necessary product of the laws of reason. 

Almost as evidently as does the Eleatic Parmenides,* this 
system anticipates the German doctrine of identity, and pre- 
pares not only the thought, but much of the very phraseology, 
which were afterwards wrought up by Spinoza and Schelling.t+ 

Aristotle followed Plato in holding to the existence of a uni- 
versal intelligence or reason, which he called God, but one de- 
void of power or will, and unconscious of all existence but its 
own. In one sense, God and the world are both eternal; in 
another, God only. In one sense, too, God, though utterly pas- 
sive,and conscious only of himself, is nevertheless the cause of 
the world—acting on it somewhat asa magnet acts oniron. With 
the Stagyrite, the principles of being are these four, viz: Form 
or Essence; Matter or Substratum; Moving or Efficient 
Cause; End or Final Cause. The organizations of the kosmos 
are determined by inherent “forms.”’ The soul is the “form” 
of the man, and is contemporaneous in its being with the 
body, and so related to it, that neither is anything apart from 
the other. The consequence is unavoidable, that the soul is 
no more immortal than the life of a plant. With Aristotle, 
“matter” (substratum) in itself is only potential, and finds its 
realization and attains to actuality only in “form.” The 
tertium guid is God—the immaterial and eternal Form, the 
pure Actuality, the self-thinking Reason, the absolute Spirit.t 
All that is distinctively human is transitory. Only the Divine 
Reason is immortal. The world, however, considered as the 
totality of graduated existence, is an eternal product, and will 


* See Chalybzeu’s ist. Speculative Philosophy, and Grote’s Plato. = 
+ See Spinoza’s Erhogue, Premiere Parte,“ De Dieu,” Proposition xxix; Paris, 
Charpentier, 1842. P. 31. Both Schelling and Spinoza have much to say, and in 
much the same manner, concerning natura naturans, natura naturata, God, ne- 
cessity, virtue, and the infinite reason. This last expression is common to lees 
phers of all schools, but especially to such thinkers as Heracleitus, Aristotle, Fichte, 
Hegel, and Spinoza. For a résumé of Aristotle’s system, see Dr, Hodge, pp. 326, 327. 
t See Ueherweg, History of Philosophy. 


@ The Gentile and Few (Déllinger), as oat in Dr. Hodge’s Theology, p. 327. 
1 Compare Ueberweg, p. 162. 
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never perish. ‘God is the eternal prius of all development.’* 
Memory belongs to and does not survive the sensitive soul, 
and individual thought perishes with the passive zous,; conse- 
quently, all human self-consciousness ceases at death.+ So 
that the so-called dualism of Aristotle ends, logically, like that 
of the Stoics, in the all-absorbing vortex of pantheistic 
Monism. 

The same is probably true of that obscure, if not restlessly 
Protean, system that goes under the name of Platonism. It 
is difficult to say what Plato himself believed, and his true 
beliefs, doubtless, underwent important changes.t He asserts 
the existence of the principles, matter and God, which gave 
the world a beginning and an organization, having previously 


to that event generated its soul.§ It is, perhaps, still undecided, 
whether Plato ever conceived of any of his archetypal “ ideas” 
as personal existences. The most interesting inquiry, how- 
ever, is, did he ever go so far in this personification as to identify 
the highest of these “ ideas’ withthe most high God? Some 
affirm, others deny. If he did, it was nearly always, or abso- 
lutely, in a pantheistic sense.| Says Cousin (and apparently 
with justice), of the Platonic “ideas” and their relation 
to the Platonic deity: “En dernitre analyse il les place 
dans la raison divine; c’est la qu’elles existent substan- 
tiallement.”** The dualism of Plato, like that of his great 
pupil, disappears on a closer examination ; for matter (though 


* Jbid, p. 163. See, too, on this and other points, Aristotle, A/etaphysics, lib. xi 
(xii), cap. vii, p. 250; Tauchnitz, 1832. 

+ Dollinger, Te Gentile and Few, 

{ Grote’s Plato, London, Murray, 1867; vol. i, p. 218. 

% See Ueberweg, vol. i, p. 123, and for Cicero’s testimony, Zusc. Disput, i, 
xxviii, vol. 8, p. 215; Tauchnitz. 

{ According to Plotinus, the “ideas” of Timzeus are strictly personal; Ueberweg, 
however, takes the language figuratively. 

|| If Plato ever had a glimpse of the one personal God, it must have been a very 
transient one. Even at that, this were the highest (though but momentary) attain- 
ment of antiquity. Grote’s opinion is, that Plato’s mental attitude was, at times at 
least, that of the Nihilists. See, however, the words he puts into the mouth of 
Times. Plato, 7imeus, Vv. i, pp. 332 and 334; Triibner, 1856. 

%* Déllinger denies that Plato was a pantheist, inasmuch as he distinguishes be- 
tween matter and God; but admits that he hada pantheistic leaning or “bias.” 
The quotation from Cousin is from flistoire Generale. See Dr. Hodge, p. 324. 
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conceived as coéxistent with God), had with Plato as shadowy 
a being as it had with Kant. Nay, with Plato, matter was 
more a shadow than with Kant; for with Plato, matter was not 
only not corporeal, but was “ something not yet entity.” The 
same conclusion will be come at, if we observe that Plato has 
expressly included all his “ideas”’ in “ the all-comprehensive 
idea’’ of God; and as these were the only existent beings, so 
God must be the only existent being or substance—which 
amounted, of course, to an ideal pantheism.* It must be 
admitted that the subject is involved in much obscurity. 
Without pausing now to determine how far the Neo-Platon- 
ism of Alexandria was pantheistic, and merely suggesting the 
same query in regard to much of the medievalt Realism and 
Mysticism (and, therefore, much of the medieval scholasticism), 
we forego as well all attempts to tracethe academic and peri- 
patetic tendencies in the Greek and Latin churches, or to de- 
scribe and analyze the gnostic and Manichean development 
of the Oriental doctrines of duality and emanation, and arrive 
per saltum at the period of Spinoza. It is of the remarkable 
thinker of Amsterdam, himself, that we have now to speak. 
The attention of our readers has already been directed to the 
fact, that pantheism, like the date-palm, is a congenial product 
of the East. It is, notwithstanding, true that, unlike the date- 
palm, it will bear transplanting into a more frigid climate. It 
is curious to remember, in connection with this, that Spinoza (or 
Espinoza) was by descent a Portuguese Jew; that he received 
a strictly Jewish education, and was largely influenced in his 
opinions and methods of speculation by the Cabala, by Mai- 
monides, “the Eagle of Cordova,” and by Aben Eyra;t} that he 
was thus—by blood and ancestral traditions, as well as by the 
special direction of his studies, if not also by the inheritance of 
genius—a true Oriental. Pursuing the course marked out for 


* Compare Hegel, as quoted and answered in Grote’s Plato, vol. ii, p. 191, note, 

{See British Quarterly Review. Article—‘‘ The Mystics of the Fourteenth Cen- 
tury.” 

} See Spinoza ; his Life, Correspondence, and Ethics, by R. Willis, M.D.; p. 18. 
London : 1870. 


Spinoza was of the stock of the Peninsular or Spanish Jews, settled in the 
Low Countries; whether he was influenced directly by the Neo-Platonists, or 
only through Giordano Bruno, is doubted. Veberweg, ii, p. 62. 
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him by a few unguarded statements of Descartes, and by the 
bearings of one whole side of the Cartesian system, Spinoza 
managed to smuggle into the body of western thought what, 
under a totally novel form, was, nevertheless, in its essential 
characters, the complete system of Hellenic and Asiatic pan- 
theism. The processis not at all that of the Orient, but-alto- 
gether that of Greece. Spinoza has been aptly styled the Eu- 
clid of Metaphysics. By definitions, by axioms, by proposi- 
tions with their demonstrations, corollaries, scholia, and lemmas, 
and by the exact method of positive and negative reasoning 
adopted by the Greek geometrician—he attempted to build up 
a fabric that should be unassailable by human logic. And, in 
point of fact, it is one of the most beautifully clear and rigid 
systems that has ever been constructed. It is, so to speak, the 
union of mathematics, philosophy, and rhetorical no less than 
dialectical art. It is, besides, perhaps, the finest exhibition 
ever made of pantheism, pure andsimple. It is, at the same 
time, perhaps, the best example in existence of what in Ger- 
many is meant by the word metaphysics. As amental tonic the 
book proved invaluable, at one period of his life, to Goethe. 
As an intellectual gymnastic it is still almost unrivaled. The 
radical vice of the procedure is in the fundamental postulates. 
The definitions and axioms are skillfully framed so as seemingly 
to lead on with inevitable rigor to the conclusions. These 
primary averments of Spinoza manifestly beg the whole ques- 
tion in debate, and are in several instances plainly erroneous.* 
“The ontological paralogism”’ of the. Cartesians, by which 
they tried to prove the being of God, holds an important place 
in the system of Spinoza. This and other assumptions are con- 
tinually recurring. Some of the things assumed remind one 
of the sophistical assumptions of Socrates in certain of the Pla- 
tonic dialogues. The fallacy in Spinoza’s reasoning is com- © 
monly, though not always, in the early steps. According to 
Spinoza, a substance is that which exists in itself and can be 
conceived by itself. There is but one substance, the absolutely 
infinite being, viz., God; having an infinite multitude of attri- 


* See Ueberweg Hist. Phil. vol. i, for a singularly painstaking and acute ex- 
posure of the fallacies involved in the reasoning of Spinoza in his principal 
work, the £7¢hica. 
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butes, each infinite, “sud generis.” Of this multitude of divine 
attributes, man can know only two—thought and extension. 
He defines attribute as that which expresses the essence of the 
substance, and mode as an affection (or accident) of the sub- 
stance which expresses an attribute. Only the infinite mind 
has an all-embracing intelligence. God is free, but only as 
being absolute, and thus exempt from coaction ab extrd. Man 
is ‘fast bound in fate.” Sin is mere privation, and altogether 
relative to human thought. Virtue is utility. The existence 
of God and his power are the same. 

With Spinoza, in the last analysis, nothing has reality in the 
strictest sense (z. ¢., substantial entity) but the one infinite 
substance. The attributes are distinguishable from this sub- 
stance only in human thought; and reciprocally from one 
another only as the properties of smoothness and whiteness 
are distinct in the same plane surface. All du¢ substance is 
mere accident or mode, and thus involves no addition to the 
sum of being; involves, indeed, its limitation. Consequently, 
what is not substance is pure phenomenon.* Ergo, there is 
nothing realt (nonmenal) but God. The absolute infinite is all 
that zs, and of z¢ nothing definite can be predicated on the 
principle “omnis determinatio est negatio.” 

Having already stated that the whole system of Spinoza is 
founded on the fetztio principit that lurks in some of the axioms 
and definitions, and lies perdue in the recesses of nearly every 
demonstration, it is unnecessary to follow that branch of the 
research further. Let us be content with a single example. 
As Morell has shrewdly asked, why should Spinoza have con- 


* In a brilliant essay on Spinoza, Mr, Froude says it is as though the same thought 
might be expressed in an infinite variety of languages, as well as in action, inpaint- 
ing, sculpture, music, in short, in any conceivable or possible mode of spiritual 
embodiment. See Froude’s Short Studies on Great Subjects, Scribner, 1868, p. 301. 

+ But notice Chalybeus, on p. 253. The term “reality” and “being” are used 
synonymously in £7¢hics, Part i, Prop. ix, and the terms “entity” and “substance” in 
a letter to an unknown correspondent. See W2//is,p.322. Compare the expres- 
sions in the corollary and letters addressed to Oldenburg: See Willis, pp. 226 and 
228. Ueberweg (ii, p. 55) characterizes Spinoza’s “modes” or accidents (including 
individual existence) as “unessential changing forms.” He regards-Spinoza’s “sub- 


stance”’, as a mere ‘‘abstractum” to which independent existence is attributed in the 
manner of medicval realists. Zd¢d, ii, p. 66. 
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fined the term substance to being per se, and not have made it 
include being per alum? Inthe judgment of this acute and 
subtle critic, who will not be suspected of undue partiality, “if 
this be admissible, the pantheistic basis crumbles beneath his 
feet ; the old stand-point is regained, that God is the efficient 
cause of all things, not the essence of which all things consist.’”’* 

Spinoza would probably have said, in reply, that he had the 
right to give the word “substance” what meaning he pleased, in 
his own definition. If this be granted, it yet cannot be con- 
ceded that he had the right to use the term equivocally in the 
course of his argument. 

But it is to the conclusion rather than the premises, or the 
reasonings, of the system, to which we now desire to call atten- 
tion, and to the following important testimony of the English 
critic: ““It may be more correct to term the philosophy of 
Spinoza a pantheism than an atheism; but if we take the 
common idea or definition of Deity as valid, then assuredly 
we must conclude that the God of Spinoza is no God, and that 
his pantheism is only a more imposing form of atheism.”’+ 

This significant language might well have been extended to 
all the forms of pantheism, and not have been confined to but 
one of them. Of pantheism in general, it may be asserted, 
without fear of contradiction, that if not the same with athe- 
ism, it is something even worse than atheism. Atheism is 
frank and haughty. Atheism doggedly refuses to deify any- 
thing. Pantheism stands alone in deifying misery, and even 
sin. This trait (or inevitable consequence) of Spinoza’s system 
is thus felicitously referred to at the close of a luminous and 
trenchant résumé of his tenets, by one of the most learned and 
gifted of his many celebrated contemporaries: “Voila une 
hypothése qui surpasse l’entassement de toutes: ces extrava- 
ances qui se paissent, dire, ... Les poetes n’attribuaient 


* Historical and Critical View, p. 128. To illustrate the difficulty of fairly repre- 
senting Spinoza, we may add that the author of the Z¢/ics does, in terms at least, 
acknowledge that God is, shough the essence, yet also the efficient cause of all things. 
See Ethics, P.i, p. xvi, Cor. I. 

+ In one place Spinoza identifies “ Nature” and “God.” In another, he speaks 
‘of “men,” and other things, as “parts” of nature. Elsewhere he repudiates the doc- 
trine that substance (being infinite) is composed of parts. See Willis’ Spenoza, pp. 
223, 245, 260, 282, 283, In Z¢hics, P. i, p. xv, Scholism, he teaches that nature, 
viewed as modalitic, is made up of parts, but not as viewed realitic, 


en 
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point aux dieux tous les crimes qui se commettent et toutes 
les infirmites du monde ; mais, selon Spinoza, il n’y a point d’ 
autre agent et d’autre patient que dieu, par rapport a tout ce 
qu’on nomme mal de peine et mal de coulpe, mal physique et 
mal moral.”* 

It now behooves us to say something of the pantheistic 
systems of Germany. In the speculative laboratory of Kant, 
all of the outward world, except its bare existence, had evap- 
orated. It was the task of his pupil, Fichte, to destroy the 
small residuum. The recoil from the subjective idealism of 
Fichte resulted in the objective idealism of Schelling. The 
recoil was begun, however, in the first instance, by Fichte him- 
self. Itis a fine distinction between the “Absolute Ego” of 
the one philosopher and the “ Infinite Subject” of the other. 
The difference was, that the “Ich” was the grzus with the one 
philosopher, the Infinite with the other.t This last form of 
pantheism has been pronounced almost identical with that of 
Spinoza.t On the surface this is not very plausible; as the 
leading pantheists of Germany have commonly protested that 
the “‘ Absolute "is not a “Substance.’”§ Yet, under Spinoza’s 
definition, the German “ Absolute ”’ is plainly nothing else than 
Spinoza’s “God.” Morell’s language might mislead an unin- 
itiated reader, where he calls Schelling’s Absolute a “ spirit.” 
Schelling, himself, commonly speaks of it as a principle of activ- 
ity, as a source of Uife, as a mighty power, working under a law 
of necessity.4] This is certainly very near Spinoza. At the 
first blush there is a difference between the two in this: with 


*Bayle, Dictionaire Histoire et Critique, t. iii,i.v, “Spinoza,” Paris, Desoeris, 1820. 
For a vindication of this judgment, compare Spinoza’s Letters, numbered 33 and 34. 

t See G. H. Lewes’ Biographical History of Philosophy. Compare Morell, p, 
434, and Cousin’s Cours de Philosophie, 1828,p. 437, and Young, p. 37. 

} Dr. John Young, Province of Reason, p. 42. 


§ See Chalybeeus, Lfistory of Speculative Philosophy. Hegel, however, admits 
the term in his Philosophy of History ; Bohn, p- 9. Trendelenburg, (Ued. ii, p. 59). 
regards Spinoza as identifying thought and blind force. This Ueberweg disputes. 


Dr. Willis (p. 201) views Hegelianism, purged of its extra vagueness, as the legiti- 
mate expansion of Spinoza’s ethics. ; 


4 Chalybeeus, Schelling. See, too, Frederich Wilhelm Foseph von. Schelling 5 


Sammtliche Werke. Stuttgard, 1858. The Absolute, with Schelling, sometimes re- 
‘solves itself into pure volition. | 
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Schelling, the whole phenomenal manifestation of the Abso- 
lute is in the way of thought and extension, subject and ob- 
ject; whereas, with Spinoza, thought and extension are but 
two out of an infinitude of ways in which the Absolute could 
alone completely express itself. As, however, the Absolute, 
according to Spinoza, does express itself in two attributes 
only, the two theories are harmonious. 

Fichte and Schelling both pursued the skeptical course that 
had been insisted on in the speculative part of Kant’s philoso- 
phy. Fichte resolved the two-fold universe into the Ego, and 
the Ego into mere subjective activity. Schelling restored the 
Non-Ego, and found a common resting place for both in the 
Absolute. As the magnet has two poles, a positive and a 
negative, so the finite world of reality and thought has two 
poles, matter and mind, or, as he called them, nature and spirit. 
These are both mere phases of the Absolute or Infinite. 

Schelling never obtained the thanks of his old preceptor, but 
he always claimed (and apparently with cause) to have simply 
carried out the views of Fichte to their legitimate and desir- 
able issue. Then the remorseless logic of Hegel swept the im- 
proved system into the limbo of Atheistic Nihilism. 

Hegel resolved the universe into a process of thought, the 
Absolute into an Idea, God into humanity, existence into 
thinking, Being into non-being, and everything into nothing. 
With him the frius is the Absolute Reason, which passes 
through successive stages of self-development, from pure Being 
into the Absolute Idea, and then into Nature, and finally, in- 
to Spirit.* The Idea (or unfolding Reason) having first neces- 
sarily gone out of itself in the world of matter, struggles back 
again in a renovated form in the world of mind and conscious- 
ness. Hegel wrought out his monotonous system of trines by 
the law of contradiction. For example, the union of non-be- 
ing and being, results in the becoming (das werden). The uni- 
verse is, with him, an eternal evolution out of absolute non-ex- 
istence into ideal (which is the only) existence. The process 
is one of dialectical logic. Thought and existence are one and 
the same. The entire kosmos, inorganic, organic, rational, is 
but a chain of ideas linked together by alaw of fate. This law, 
ees 2a RN ree cae 


* See Ueberweg, vol. ii, p. 231. 
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is now one of thesis, now of antithesis, and now of synthesis. 
In “the infinite regress” (or remove backward), the whole ts 
reducible to zero. According to this schema, the Absolute 
comes to consciousness in humanity. Creation and Providence 
are but chaptersin the philosophy ofhistory. Individual souls 
differ from one another, only as the leaves of the forest or the 
waves of the sea—and the leaves and the waves are not true 
entities, but only thoughts, that alike have their ground in the 
Absolute Reason. 

It is important to observe here that the three German phi- 
losophers were alike in identifying the subject and the object, 
the ideal and the real, thought and existence.* The only dif- 
ference between them in this particular was in the central point 
of view, in the stress with which they insisted on this identifi- 
cation, and the logical audacity and coherence with which they 
pushed the argument to its ultimate issue. 

As Schelling claimed to do no more than carry out the in- 
evitable tendencies of Fichte, so Hegel pretended at first to 
nothing higher than a formal and logical elaboration of the 
tenets of Schelling, settling them upon a purely rational basis, 
as opposed to a partially mystical basis, proving Schelling’s 
improved assumptions on grounds of dialectical reasoning, and 
urging the logical inferences to the point of Absolute Idealism, 
to which the mind was necessarily conducted, but to which 
Schelling himself was unwilling to go. Ata late period, it is 
true, Hegel’s tone toward his former guide became more hos- 
tile. Hegel’sattempted proof of the proposition, that thought 
and being are equivalents, is sophistical and nugatory. It is 
none the less certain, that the entire fabric of German panthe- 
ism involves this assumption, and that Hegelianism is the only 
form in which the assumption can be logically maintained. By 
consequence, Hegel has unconsciously administered the coup 
de grace to the whole system of German Idealism, by reducing 
it to Nihilism, and, a fortior7, to Atheism. 

There is, in fact, no system of Pantheism whatever—whether 
European or Asiatic—whether naturalistic or subjective—that 
can escape the wrath of Hegel’s dialectic; inasmuch as every 
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* For Fichte, see Morell, p. 413; for Schelling, Zid, p. 438; for both, Lbid, p. 
413 and p. 424, 
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system of Pantheism either avows or involves the German doc- 
trine of Identity. For example, the Jewish mathematician of 
Holland having explicitly identified the substance and its attri- 
butes, and having (with every monist) resolved all other being 
into the substance, has also virtually (with Schelling) identified 
thought and extension in the Absolute. But, according to 
Spinoza, space or extension is but one of the innumerable phases 
of the substance—z. ¢., of the one ultimate existence. Ergo, 
thought and existence are identical. 

The logical sameness of Pantheism and Atheism might be 
shown in a variety of other ways. x uno disce omnes. Pan- 
theism must either admit or deny the finite. But the admis- 
sion of the finite, on the postulates of this system, rigorously 
involves the limitation (and consequent destruction) of the in- 
finite :—which is Atheism. On the other hand, the denial of 
the finite as rigorously carries with it the rejection of the very 
datum of consciousness—the suicide of the utter Pyrrhonist. 
But, in point of fact, every pantheistic system, as every philo- 
sophic system, whatsoever, accepts the first alternative. 

If it be replied that all arguments which are drawn from the 
nature of the infinite are void, then, by their own confession, 
the arguments of the pantheists (being themselves drawn from 
the nature of the infinite) are invalid. 

From the course of this discussion it is evident, therefore, 
that the pantheist is (in the eye of the reason) as helpless as 
the deist when confronted with the Christian Evidences. He 
cannot logically oppose them on grounds which are peculiar to 
pantheism. The assumptions which underlie the objections 
of the deist and the pantheist alike have been shown to be es- 
sentially and distinctively atheistic. 

We are thus led up to the last of the Anti-Christian schemes, 
or systems, which do not, ex professo, stultify the human reason 
itself. These are dogmatic Atheism and Positivism. Agree- 
ably to the order hitherto pursued, Atheism would have to be 
considered first. For convenience’s sake, we reverse this ar- 
rangement. We do this in order that we may have a clear 
field before us. The notorious fact is, that dogmatic Atheism 
has long ago been abandoned as an inadequate and untenable 
hypothesis, as one that shocks the natural instincts of man.* 


_—_ 


* See the eloquent passage of Aristotle on this subject in Ueberweg. For the 
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Even in antiquity, the number of avowed atheists was small ; 
as Bacon has it, “a Diagoras, a Bion, and perhaps a Lucian.” 
The theory of the atomists was unquestionably atheistic in 
its tendencies, but not a whit more so than that of several of 
the so-called modern “Scientists.” There were many follow- 
ers of the Baron D’Holbach in the days of the Encyclopedia, 
but their reign was as short and disastrous as the Reign of 
Terror. Ifthe Mills (father and son) were indeed “ contem- 
plative,” or “conscientious” atheists, admitting always the 
possibility of such, it is gratifying to remember that they con- 
cealed their true opinions to the last moment of their lives. It 
is equally pleasant to watch the struggles of Mr. Darwin, Pro- 
fessor Huxley, Dr. Tyndall, and their confréres, to shake them- 
selves free from what they regard as so opprobrious an impu- 
tation. The admirers of Comte have been in haste to repair 
the theological blunder of their master in his “Systeme de 
Politique Positive,’* and Mr. Richard Congreve has added 
few adherents to the “ Religion of Humanity.” The temerity 
of the dogmatic atheist was alluded to by Pascal, and has been 
eloquently shown up by John Foster and Dr. Chalmers. But, 
considered as a mere hypothesis, which may possibly be veri- 
fied, or possessing, it may be, a certain measure of likelihood, 
the converse of Bacon’s dictum stands true, and Atheism is 
commonly rejected now-a-days “in the lip,” even where it is 
retained and cherished “in the heart.” Mr. Fitz James 
Stephen is said to think the probabilities lean decidedly tow- 
ard the existence of a God, but one of limited benevolence ; 
per contra, the late Mr. Mill, in his posthumous Essays on Re- 
ligion, presents the attitude of one who sadly hopes that the 
balance may incline tremblingly toward one of finite power.+ 


rarity of dogmatic atheists and nihilists, see Hamilton, AZe¢aphysics, Edinb., vol. i, 
Pp. 294. 

Even Hume often expresses himself as a theist. 

See Natural History of Religion, sec. 6, ii, and Blackwood’s Magazine, Nov, 
1874, p. 524. 

* See, especially, John Stuart Mill, Auguste Comte and Positivism, Trubner, pe 
125, seq. 


y In one place Mr. Mill makes still further and very remarkable hypothetical con- 


cessions. See his posthumous Zssays on Nature, the Uulity of Religion, and 
Th eism. ' 
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Yet, the charge of downright Atheism is unquestionably the 
béte noir of contemporary infidelity. Comte himself, though 
“avowedly”’ a disbeliever in a Creator and Supreme Governor 
of the World, and though seeing nothing in the heavens but 
the glory of Galileo, Kepler, and Laplace, expressly disclaims 
“dogmatic Atheism,” and in one of his later works admits that 
“the hypothesis of design has greater verisimilitude than a 
blind mechanism.’’* 

We are thus led up to the last of the anti-Christian systems 
which do not, ex professo, stultify the human reason itself. We 
may call it, speaking broadly, Positivism; or, perhaps, more ex- 
actly (borrowing a happy term of Dr. Littledalet) Agnosticism. 
There are several modern thinkers who are popularly classed 
as positivists, and who, nevertheless, disclaim the title, and are 
unwilling to be called disciples of Comte.{ But, as has lately 
been set forth in the pages of this REVIEW, § ‘the label’ has 
continued to “stick” to those who, however they might differ 
among themselves, or from M. Comte, on other points, have 
agreed with him (or gone beyond him) in his doctrine of the 
invalidity of all knowledge but that derived from experience, 
as toultimate causes,4] whether final or efficient, and as to the 
Unknowable. This last is practically the differentiating mark, 
The founder of this whole school of thought was David 
Hume.| The school itself, is an outgrowth of that sensualistic 
philosophy which had its beginnings with John Locke, and 
was carried forward by Hartley and Condillac, and reached its 
climax in the French Encyclopedia. It is also of importance to 
mention, that before the appearance of the Essay on the 
Human Understanding, another English writer of celebrity, 
Hobbes, (working, as he conceived, upon the principles of 


* Comte and Positivism, p. 14. + Inthe Contemporary Review. 

} This is eminently the case with Huxley and Spencer. 

2 April, 1874, Modern Skepticism, p. 239. See, also, Dr. McCosh, Christianity 
and Positivism. 

s Hume and Brown resolved the notion of casuality into that of invariable ante- 
cedence. Mill adds the element of uncondtiionality .Comte and his immediate 
school admit that there may be more in the cause itself, but hold that both the fact 
-and nature of such potency are inscrutable to us. 

| This is amply shown by Mill, and still more fully, in the November number ot 


Blackwooad’s Magazine. 
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Bacon),* had anticipated the fundamental article of the sensa- 
tionalism of France. 

It now becomes necessary for us to pay attention to the 
principles of that branch of the empirical school which 
regards the nature, if not the being, of God as lying beyond 
the boundaries of human knowledge. There are three, and 
only three, positions as to the Divine Existence, which can be 
taken by those who maintain that the nature and opera- 
tion of the first cause are wholly inscrutable. The first, is to 
deny that existence. The second, is to affirm it. The third, is 
to be non-committal about it. Those of this school who deny 
the existence of a God are, ex vi termini, atheists, and are 
only to be very loosely classed with those who advocate the 
doctrine of the Unknowable. They areto be so classed at all 
only because that which zs not, plainly cannot be known to be ;. 
and because in other particulars they fall into rank with the 
general body of empirical materialists. Those, again, of this 
school who are non-committal on the point of the Divine exist- 
ence are Positivists, in the more limited sense. It is, therefore, 
evident, that those of this fraternity who affirm the being of a 
God, must be either theists, deists, or pantheists. But it is 
equally certain that they cannot be theists—for the theist as- 
serts the Divine personality; or deists—for the deist insists 
upon the Divine independence. It follows, that they are pan- 
theists; belonging then, it is true, to a school of pantheism 
that repudiates any such thing as a philosophy of the Abso- 
lute. 

In the parlance of the day, we have denominated this whole 
school one of empirical Materialism. It is here obvious to remark 
that, although there have been isolated instances of theistic 
materialists,t materialism in the old fashioned acceptation of 
that term is only another description of Atheism. But several 
distinct and novel species of Materialism have grown up in our 
time. The contemporary school of modern scientific infidels 
have probably all embraced some one of the many ramifica- 
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*Morell justly attributes the first impulse of this whole movement to the author 
of the /nstauratio Scientiarum, but as justly defends that great thinker from the 
charge of having done so with deliberate foresight of the consequences. See Hist- 
ory of Modern Philosophy, pp. 70,71. 


+ For example, Priestley. 
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tions of “ Scientific Materialism ”—as it is the mode to style it. 
In certain cases the writers or lecturers in question are atheists ; 
in certain other cases, positivists—in the narrowest sense of 
those terms. In yet other cases they might, with great propri- 
ety, be classed as materialistic or realistic Pantheists. Between 
the indifference-point of Positivism at the centre, and the ex- 
tremes of Pantheism and Atheism at the poles, there is every 
imaginable shade of intermediate opinion. We have recorded 
the fact that both Professor Huxley and Mr. Tyndall have 
strenuously rebutted the charge of Atheism. We are not aware 
that either of them has explicitly denied the softer impeach- 
ment, that of Pantheism. It is more than likely, we dare say, 
that neither of them would admit the justice of such an impu- 
tation. The accomplished lecturer on light, as is well known, 
has left many in darkness as to his own private views regarding 
the genesis of the universe and the relations of matter and 
spirit. While he expressly disavows the grossest kinds of Ma- 
terialism, and pretends to hold the even balance between the 
disciple of Butler and the pupil of Lucretius, he yet admits that 
he is a materialist in some sense, and that he sees “in matter 
the promise and potency of every form of terrestrial life.”* At 
the same time (and this is remarkable) he reconstructs in mod- 
ern phraseology the idealistic argument of Berkeley, declares 
the material world to be a mere “symbol” of an unknown real- 
ity, and discourses enigmatically of a certain “cosmical life,” 
which has “ unsearchable roots” (which may be matter, if one 
choose to give that name to force), and which he seems to repre- 
sent as the basis of all mental as well as vital and physical phe- 
nomena. 

The brilliant author of Lay Sermons utters himself still 
more paradoxically at first but less equivocally in the sequel. 
In his essay on Descartes’ Art of Thinking he rigidly ana- 
lyses all phenomena into so many phases of matter, and yet 
winds up the same article as a thorough-going idealist. The 
escape from self-contradiction is found only by a recourse to 
the skepticism of Hume. Plainly, Mr. Huxley is either an ob- 
jective pantheist or a universal skeptic. 
wg 5a ecstatic ae alee atm Paes oa 

* We believe, but are not sure, that this is the last amended form of the famous 
sentence in the Inaugural Address at Belfast. 
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But the man who, if we except the author of the Matural 
History of Religion, and the author of Jnductive Logtc, 
has done the greater part of the original thinking of a purely 
speculative kind, for this entire school of thought, is, undoubted- 
ly, Mr. Herbert Spencer. The late President of the British 
Association, after all his caveats, and with all his variations of 
‘mood,’ seems to have a hankering after the materialistic 
physics of Democritus and the Atomists, and prefers, in any 
event, to give to the primal substance the name, if not the prop- 
erties of “matter.’”’ Yet, we shrewdly suspect that the main 
source, the true explanation, and the best defence, of the views 
both of Dr: Tyndall and of Mr. Huxley may be found on the 
last page of Mr. Spencer’s initial volume.* 

It is there that he uses the following significant language : 
The interpretation of all phenomena, in terms of 
Matter, Motion, and Force, is nothing more than the reduc- 
tion of our complex symbols of thought to the simplest sym- 
bols; and when the equation has been brought to its lowest terms, 
the symbols remain symbols still. Wence, the reasonings con- 
cerned in the foregoing pages afford no support to either of 
the antagonist hypotheses respecting the ultimate nature of 
things. Their implications are no more materialistic than they 
are spiritualistic ; and no more spiritualistic than they are ma- 
terialistic. Any argument which is apparently furnished to 
either hypothesis, is neutralized by as good an argument fur- 
nished to the other. The materialist . . . may consider 
it. . . . demonstrated that the phenomena of conscious- 
ness are material phenomena. But the spiritualist, setting out 
with the same data, may argue with equal cogency, that . 
the forces of matter, . . . when existing out of conscious- 
ness, are of the same intrinsic nature as when existing in con- 
sciousness; and that so is justified the spiritualistic conception 
of the external world, as consisting of something essentially 
identical with what we call mind. Mantfestly, the establish- 
ment of correlation and equivalence between the forces of the outer 
and the inner worlds, may be used to assimilate either to the other, 
according as we set out with one or other term. But he who 


6 


* Those who recall Professor Tyndall’s quotations from Goethe, in his fragments 


of Science, and the eloquent chapter at the end of his work on Aad, will be the 
most likely to believe this. 
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rightly interprets the doctrine contained in this work, will see 
that neither of these terms can be taken as ultimate. Hewill see 
that, though the relation of subject and object renders necessary to 
us these antithetical conceptions of Spirit and Matter ; the one ts 
no less than the other to be regarded as but a sign of the Unknown 
Reality, which underlies both.’* 

It will be observed that this singularly exact writer does not 
here employ the word “each” or “either,’ but the word 
“both.” His meaning, therefore, plainly is, not merely that the 
intimate nature of matter and mind is unknown and undiscov- 
erable, but that the swbstantia of mind and of matter (what- 
ever it be) is one andthe same. This inference is confirmed 
by the fact, that Mr. Spencer elsewhere argues to prove the 
unity of the great primal Force or Power. Now, if we have 
not here (under whatever partial disguise) either an old, or else 
anew, form of Pantheism, we confess ourselves incapable of 
framing a judgment in the premises. We go farther. We af- 
firm confidently that, logically regarded, this is fundamentally 
no “new,” but a very ancient, “philosophy.” According to 
this authoritative expression of the so-called ‘Scientific Ma- 
terialism,” matter and mind, the subject and the object, the 
Ich and the Nicht Ich, the myself and the not myself, are pure- 
ly phenomenal; the only “reality”’ (or noumenon) ‘“ under- 
lies,” but is distinct from “both.” Thisis certainly unadulter- 
ated Pantheism. It is not precisely, if you please, the Panthe- 
ism of the Orientals or the Greeks, nor that of Spinoza—which, 
on some accounts, it most resembles; not that of Fichte, or 
of Schelling, or of Hegel, Marheineke, Strauss, Bruno, and 
Feyerbach. Yet, it is Pantheism ; a Pantheism, too, as unmiti- 
gated and indefensible as any of its forerunners. If these po- 
sitions of ours are well taken, then it follows, from preceding 
arguments, that the ‘“‘ New Philosophy” of Mr. Spencer is al- 
ready judged. While this decision is inevitable without ref- 
erence to the details of the system, it will be greatly fortified, 
if it can be further shown that the ground occupied by the 
English thinker and his school, as to “ the Unknowable,” is 


* First Principles of a New System of Philosophy, pp. 558, 559; Appleton, 1871. 
We have taken the liberty to place some of Mr. Spencer’s words and sentences in 
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one which cannot be held on the principles of consistent ra- 
tionalism. This last point, is indeed, the cruax of the whole 
controversy with the Agnostics. In the meanwhile, it is curi- 
ous to notice how in the rhythmical oscillations of Unbelief 
extremes are constantly found meeting. The past and pres- 
ent, the East and West, the object and the subject, Materi- 
alism and Idealism, Positivism and Pantheism; thus obtain an 
unlooked for reconciliation. But, if we are not greatly in er- 
ror, it is a reconciliation on the verge of a common and irre- 
trievable ruin. 

Having now seen where Mr. Spencer’s conclusion carries us, 
it would be easy to show, by an independent examination, that 
his premises are equally unwarrantable. For this there is not 
room within the limits of the present article. No one can 
open first Principles, however, and especially the first five 
chapters, ad aperturam libri, without discovering that the 
whole doctrine of the Unknowable (which underlies the sys- 
tem of the so-called Positivism, in all its forms) is based upon 
the reasonings of three other thinkers. Comte, on his first 
page, assumed the doctrine, without proof, as one of his funda- 
mental postulates.* Mr. Spencer, on his part, accepts the 
doctrine on the proof furnished him by the late Mr. Mansel,t 
and by Sir W. Hamilton; and they got it, as all the world 
knows, from the Crztzqgue of Pure Reason.t If the Kantian 
structure, then, is unsound, so of necessity is the Spencerian, 
which is the substratum of the greater part of the current 
Agnosticism. Now, nothing is plainer than that Mr. Spencer 
himself, in his effort to establish his own realistic scheme, has 
virtually receded from the ground taken by Kant and Hamil- 
ton,§ and thus abjured the very principle of the argumenta- 
tion, by which alone he has ventured to defend his own posi- 
tion, as to the inscrutable nature of the Power manifested in 
the world ; ofthe ultimate Reality ; of that mysterious Exist- 
ence which has symbolized itself in matter and mind. Mr. 


* See Comte, Positive Philosophy, chapter i; Bohn. 

t See First Principles, pp. 108-110; 47, 49, 50, 53, 58, 59, 60, 63, 65, 66, 67, 
43, 46. See, too, especially, pp. 39-42 and p. 551. 

{ See, for instance, Kant, Critigae of Pure Reason, p. 311 ; Bohn, 

Q First Principles, pp. 87-89. 
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Spencer is thus at the mercy of any observant adversary. 
Either his attempted “qualification”’* of the argument of 
Mansel is admissible, or not. If not, then, inasmuch as Mr. 
Spencer rejects the validity of the Kantian distinction between 
faith and knowledge, and of the Hamiltonian Theism that is 
based on that distinction, the whole fabric of the Spencerian 
Agnosticism is reduced to a Nihilism as blank as that of Hegel 
or Gorgias.t If, on the other hand, the “ qualification” is ad- 
missible, it involves unquestionably} the logical destruction of 
the Hamiltonian (which are also the Spencerian) premises of 
the argument which is relied on to establish the doctrine of 
the Unknowable. 

We are, therefore, relieved of the necessity of a protracted 
discussion in the case of the third form in which that doctrine 
may be held, namely, that one in which the mental attitude, in 
reference to the existence of a God, is that of non-committal. 
This is Positivism in the narrower meaning of theterm. Posi- 
tivism, strictly so-called, is the system laid down in the Cours 
de Philosophie Positive of Auguste Comte. The most au- 
thoritative living exponent of the system is M. Littré. Indi- 
vidually, Comte himself, if not an avowed atheist, was cer- 
tainly a determined oppenent of any other worship than that 
of the creature. Yet the theory has been embraced (nominal- 
ly, at least) by those who were undoubted theists—notably by 
the late Horace Binney Wallace,§ of Philadelphia. Its ablest 
English advocate at present is Mr. George Henry Lewes, who 
also differs in some important respects from the French teach- 
er. The main points of Comte’s structure are, the three states 
of the human understanding, the hierarchy of the sciences, 
and the hopelessness of all inquiries into ultimate and final 
causes. The position as to the successive stages of human 
progress is pronounced by Mill (who himself accepts it, with a 


* Sbid, pp. 87-89. 

+ See Sir William Hamilton’s Lectures on Metaphysics, vol. 1, p. 294; Edinb. 
1859. 

+ This is almost by the confession of Mr. Spencer himself. ézd, pp. 87-89. 

4 Art, Scenery, and Philosophy in Europe, p. 31; Phila, 1855 ; article ‘‘Comte’s 
Philosophy.” For an ingenious defense of the possibility of a theistic Positivism, 
see Mill, Comte and Positivism, p. 15. 
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few reservations) ‘“‘the backbone of the whole system.” The 
scientific pretensions of Comte have not been affected by such 
almost unavoidable errors as the one recently exposed by the 
Rev. Professor Jellett, in his opening address before the math- 
ematicians at Belfast,* but have been seriously shaken, if not 
demolished, by the strictures of Mill, those of Mr. Huxley (in 
his Lay Sermons), and those of Mr. Herbert Spencer,+ and other 
competent critics. The three successive states of human pro- 
gress, though acquiesced in by the historian Grote, and under 
other names by Mill, have been repudiated by Huxley and 
others of that school; and Comte’s hierarchy of the sciences 
has given place in high quarters to new and better adjust- 
ments. 

It is extremely difficult to know where to place Mr. J. S. 
Mill. He expresses himself as “agreeing in the opinion that 
what we know of Moumena, or things in themselves, is the 
bare fact of their existence.”{ Yet we find him also holding 
language like this: “If things have an inmost nature, apart 
not only from the impressions which they produce, but from 
all those which they are fitted to produce, on any sentient'be- 
ing, this inmost nature is unknowable, inscrutable, and incon- 
ceivable, not tous merely, but to every other creature. To 
say that even the Creator could know it, is to use language 
which has no meaning, because we have no faculties by which 
to apprehend that there is anything for him to know.” The 
only “things in themselves,” therefore, which Mill acknowl- 
edged, were (as he elsewhere puts it) ‘“‘ permanent possibilities 
of sensations,’§ and “permanent possibilities of feelings.” 


* See WVature, for August 20, 1874, p. 323: Address before the ‘‘ Mathematical 

and Physical Section.” 
‘ + For the criticisms of Mill and Spencer, see Come and Positivism. For Comte’s 
absurd views, as to binary combinations in Chemistry,’ see the proof given on 
p. 60, and for some of his strange notions on Light, Psychology, and Phrenology, 
pp. 62, 63, and 65. 

} See Zxamination of Sir W. Hamilton ; London, Third Edition, p. 11, 

@ lbid, chap. xi. He means objective certainties (respecting future sensations), 
that are not absolutely, but conditionally, such. The illustration from the Island of 
Madagascar makes this plain. 

1 /bd, chap. xi, and especially p. 242. Prof. Masson styles Mill’s scheme one 
of “ Empirical Cogitationism,” or of {‘ Empirical Idealism.” See Recent British 
Philosophy, p. 405, etc. 
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We grant that he expresses himself very doubtfully on the last 
point. The only sense in which Mill inclines in the least to 
the rational tenability of the dogma that there is a God exist- 
ing absolutely, is in the sense that there may be permanent 
possibilities of Divine thoughts and feelings. He denies all 
substratum, in the usual meaning of the term. His language 
is, “supposing me to believe that the Divine mind is simply 
the series of thoughts and feelings prolonged through eternity, 
that would be, at any rate, believing God’s existence to be as 
real as my own.”* It will be observed that he does not com- 
mit himself so far as to admit a God, himself, even in this 
shadowy or unsubstantial sense; and to the extent that he 
does not, he is on this point clearly a positivist of the straitest 
sect. But even if he were a nominal theist, it would be a The- 
ism in name only, being but a subtle form of Nihilistic Athe- 
ism. In any view of the case, Mill’s decided leanings were 
toward a speculative Nihilism.t A permanent possibility has 
nothing in common with a permanent reality. This eminent 
man is generally understood as avowing Atheism in his auto- 
biography. The only true worship he seems ever to have en- 
gaged in, was that of his deceased wife. In his posthumous es- 
says, again, it would appear that (like Hume and Tyndall) Mill, 
for the most part, confined religion to the region of mere sen- 
timent, and gave to its great object a merely subjective being. 
Unlike Mr. H. Spencer, he accepted the doctrine of relativity, 
not only in its widest, but also in its most unqualified sense, and 
lived in Hume’s world of dreams and phantasies, of “ impres- 
sions and ideas.” Mill’s system, therefore, like Mr. Spencer’s, 
falls with the Kantian and Hamiltonian doctrine of the Un- 
conditioned; or, without that, on the concession of Sir Wil- 
liam’s saving clauses. 

The non-committalists (whether calling themselves positivists 
or not) can vindicate their non-committalism, if at all, only on 


* bid, p. 239. 

+ For the connections between Mill’s and previous and contemporary opinions. 
see Comte and Positivism, pp. 5-8. 

; { For a thorough dissection of this whole theory, and of Mill’s particular system, 
see Dr. McCosh’s admirable Defense of Fundamental Truth, and also his Chrts- 
Hanity and Positivism, 
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the ground of the experience doctrine ;* that doctrine involv- 
ing the postulate as to nescience. But the experience doctrine, 
when tracked out, leads inevitably to a committal in favor of 
Pantheism or Nihilism, and thus of Atheism. Reject the expe- 
rience doctrine, and you have, zpso facto, reinstated “the funda 
mental laws of thought;” the true Intuitionalism — of which 
the false, philosophic Mysticism is but a seductive counterfeit. 
Then is reéstablished the law of causation as a law of objective 
existence, no less than as a law of thought. This again involves 
the confutation of the empirical skepticism of Hume and the 
French and English schools of scientific positivists, as well as 
of the transcendental skepticism of Kant and the German 
idealists, naturalists, and absolutists. The inconsistent Realism 
of Kant sinks under the same blow (to wit, the proof of self- 
contradiction) which demolishes the utterly different, but 
equally inconsistent, Realism of Spencer. With the restoration 
of final and efficient causes, even in the ultimate sense, return 
in all their ancient force, the cosmological, teleological, his- 
torical, moral, and religious arguments for the being and attri- 
butes of God. There follow in due sequence not only the 
possibility, but certainty, of the supernatural, the fact of mir- 
acles and prophecy, and the indissoluble concord of Reason 
and Redemption. 

Look at it as we may, therefore, the ‘“‘ Scientific Materialism ”’ 
of the Agnostic type, no less than that of which the hostility 
to Revealed Religion is even more pronounced, comes back at 
last to one of the varied forms of Atheism. So far as we are 
able to judge, the modern advocate of iconoclastic nescience 
is like one who, having discovered at the dawn a baffling riddle 
graven in the eternal rock, should lie down at night in despair 
of a solution, and arise in the morning to find that solution in 
his own undoing.t We have attempted in this article to show 
that the several assumptions, on which alone the counter-argu- 
ment of the infidel is tenable, are alike without foundation in 
reason. We have been led to conclude that Deism, Pantheism, 


* The doctrine (with all its varieties) held in common by Hobbes, Locke, Berke- 
ley, Hume, Bentham, the Mills, Comte, Bain, Spencer, Lewes, etc. 
+ We are indebted for this image (though not for its application) to Hegel, who 


. applies it very differently to Jacobi. See Afore//, p. 602; and for the authorship, 
Chalybeus, p. 66, Andover, 1854. 
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and Positivism are so many disguised forms of Atheism. The 
grand assumption which underlies them all, is that one which 
Dr. McCosh has so justly styled “the zparov peddos” of the 
romantic legendary whimsy of Rénan, viz., the intrinsic impos- 
sibility of the supernatural.* These false postulates removed, 
and the argument for Christian Theism stands intact and im- 
pregnable. The philosophy of the Intuitions, or primordial 
a priort judgments, becomes the sheet anchor of apologetics ; 
and stark Pyrrhonism, the final upshot of modern infidelity.t+ 
The surrender of Redemption is, therefore, the suicide of 
Reason. 


* See Butler’s Ana/logy, part ii, chap. ii. 

+ Zbid, part ii, conclusion, See, too, Morel/, p. 224, for a fine argument of Mack. 
intosh against Hume. Descartes’s argument against the Pyrrhonist is beautifully 
elucidated by Cousin in his Cours for 1828, p. 23. Compare Pensées de Pascal, 
Paris, Didot, 1847, pp. 145, 146, 147. Cousin shows, incontestably, that there 
is no stopping-place with Hume, in admitting the da¢wm but denying the veracity of 
consciousness, The Cartesian doctrine of the supremacy of consciousness is taken 
for granted, even in the arguments that oppose it. 
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Art. IIIL.—THE INDIAN QUESTION. 
By Rev. GEORGE AINSLIE, Idaho Ter. 


THE most noticeable feature of the Indian -race is its ten- 
dency to decay. Could we have counted them, scattered over 
our country when first discovered, we would have numbered 
millions. Now, only a third of a million remains. 

Another feature is their slow progress in civilization. Nearly 
three hundred years ago civilization planted itself upon their 
shores, and yet only a few have yielded to its power. 

These two features, taken together, tend to discourage effort 
in behalf of the Indian. If doomed to decay, why waste mind 
and material upon them? If averse to civilization, why cast 
such a pearl before such swine? And yet we think that that 
decay, although a present fact, is not a necessary doom; and 
the reason our civilization has not commended itself to them, 
may be due to the faulty presentation thereof. 

Towards this decay, war has done its part. Since the first 
serious conflict, in 1622, until now, scarcely a year has passed 
without more or less of bloodshed. Moreover, many and 
deadly have been the feuds among themselves. No wonder 
the race has melted away. 

Aside from war, three potent causes of decay have been 
incessantly at work: 

1. Intemperance. This to the shame of our civilization ! 
An enemy, unknown until civilization threw it among them— 
an armed, deadly host. Every year its victims are thousands. 
And while it maddens the brain and provokes to deeds of 
violence and blood, it also hastens decay by sapping the 
strength and producing disease. 

2. Disease, the result of licentiousness. This is still more 
the shame of our civilization. Throughout this vast Northwest, 
where the abundance of the precious metals and valuable furs. 
has attracted adventurers, often of the vilest class, it is hard 
to find an Indian whose system is not polluted by the poison 
of this disease. Once introduced, it spreads and propagates. 
itself, and branches out and produces consumption and other 


\ 
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maladies formerly unknown to Indian experience. By this 
scourge, the sins of the parents are visited upon the children 
beyond the third and fourth generation. 

3. Under this head we class those diseases of civilization— 
measles, whooping-cough, etc.,—which, under judicious treat-. 
ment, are rarely fatal. These, among the Indians, are fear-. 
fully destructive of life. A year ago, the measles prevailed 
among the tribes of Northern Idaho. Last summer, the 
whooping-cough passed through. In our schools, and under 
our treatment, not one case proved fatal; but among the 
lodges, many families were made childless. 

Writers on the Indian question talk wildly of a “law of 
decay”—the “inferior race vanishing before the superior.” 
This is erudite nonsense. The causes of decay lie plainly 
before us. The same law is for them and for us. War, intem- 
perance, lewdness, and ignorance of disease and its treatment,, 
are as fatal to the white race as the red. We owe it to the: 
Gospel alone that we suffer not the same decay. 

How shall we save the small remnant left of the Indian race ? 
This is che Indian question of to-day. In other words, How 
shall we most speedily and surely Christianize them? For, to 
Christianize is to civilize, and ultimately arrest decay. 

It is a costly problem; for vast sums have already been 
expended, with seemingly meagre results. But, not discour- 
aged, the Government is still willing to give its millions annu- 
ally. Thus the means, as far as money is a means, are assured. 
But just here lurks a serious danger. Money is freely offered, 
and men are found heartily willing to enter the service, but 
only to prove themselves the servants of Mammon, not of 
Christ. The end sought will never be reached by them. But 
more of this hereafter. 

Of primal importance in Christianizing the Indians is the 


RESERVATION. 

Nothing has been done for the roving tribes. Nothing can 
be done for them in their nomadic state. To establish schools 
and churches, it is needful to give the tribes a fixed location. 
In this the Government has wisely recognized the important 
influence of religion. Where the reservation has been estab- 
lished, and well guarded, wisely directed religious efforts have 
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been successful in reaching the minds and hearts of the Indians 
with instruction and salvation. 

And here we would express regret, that any friend of the 
Indian should write against the reservation policy. This is 
frequently done. We will cite but a single instance: In the 
Illustrated Christian Weekly (Tract Society) of October 1oth, 
1874, a writer says: ‘“‘I am opposed to the reservation system, 
because it isolates the Indian, and there can be no civilization 
without constant attrition with civilized people.” And again: 
“Why should our Government compel a Sioux, or a Comanche, 
to live within a certain limit? Why should we remove him 
beyond the influence of civilization? The only element of our 
civilization that the Indian meets with is that of the frontiers- 
man, who makes the Indian drunk, that he may more readily 
cheat him.” As might be supposed, soon after comes a 
response from an Indian, who signs himself “ Chickasaw,” and 
writes: “Why should we be herded like cattle? allowed no 
privileges, and if caught off our reservations shot like wild 
animals?” Thus the sheep frets because enclosed in the fold 
that protects it from beasts of prey. 

All such writing in behalf of the Indian is simply a repetition 
of Absalom’s craft, when he would turn the hearts of the 
people from their king. It is easily done; it is sure to succeed. 
We have seen it tried, only too successfully, with children of a 
well-ordered, loving family, and with members of a united, 
loving church. It appeals to the love of license; rather than of 
rational freedom. We freely exonerate the writer quoted 
above from any design to injure the Indian; nor do we think 
he had the remotest thought of Absalom. But this cunning 
craft comes to us in our Indian work from a thousand different 
directions. 

Not long ago, by interested outsiders, the Indians on a cer- 
tain reservation were persuaded to think that their agent (one 
of the best in the service) was unfit for the position. Scores 
of them signed a petition for his removal, and the appointment 
in his stead of a man who is both a rumseller and a drunkard. 
We write earnestly on this point, because there are, and will 
be, efforts made to break up reservations, by persons who 
regard their wealth with a covetous eye; while the Indians 
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themselves can be persuaded to join with their enemies in 
crying out against the policy of reservations. 

The reservation is the best earthly blessing now secured 
to the Indian. It assures to him a home guarded against 
all invasion. It brings him into a position in which 
the church can give him schools and Christian influences. It 
protects him from those who would pollute, rob, and murder 
‘him. It is more to him than the fold is to the sheep, when 
hungry wolves are swarming around it. While “ Chickasaw ” 
cries out against it, he forgets that all which makes him to 
differ from his brother Comanche is due to the reservation. 
Until these Comanches, and kindred tribes, can be confined on 
reservations, and taught, they will be roving, predatory bands, 
destroying themselves in destroying others. 

The writer quoted above happily closes his article thus: “A 
great many persons will ask, Is an Indian capable of being an 
American citizen? *I can only answer, that the Cherokees, 
Choctaws, and Chickasaws, and thousands of other Indians, are 
as good citizens to-day as many of our best white citizens, and 
the same state of civilization can be attained by all Indians.” 
A little too strong. Yet the writer, against himself, thus bears 
strong testimony to the value of the reservation ; for, dy zt, the 
Indians named have become what they are. Only there could 
the church do for them the work it has done. 

The present Indian policy aims to gather the entire Indian 
population into the Indian Territory. This, if accomplished, 
will secure for them the very best conditions of the reservation 
policy. There is ample room. Its 65,000 square miles, much 
of it of unsurpassed fertility, would feed ten times the present 
Indian population. There is in all our broad, beautiful coun- 
try, no finer region than this. Its climate is so genial and 
mild that cattle and other stock require but little winter care; 
and the peach, grape, fig, and all the finer fruits are raised 
with little toil. It is rich in broad, fertile prairies; yet quite 
as rich in extensive, heavy forests; rich in many pure moun- 
tain streams, well stocked with fish, and which water the whole 
land as a garden; rich in quarries of building stone of the 
finest quality; rich in vast deposits of coal. Its river bottoms 
yield the finest crops of cotton. Its prairie and timber lands 
produce the finest crops of wheat and corn. In short, it might 
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be described as “a land flowing with milk and honey,” and 
lacking nothing that man can need. Such is the country our 
Government has set apart as the home of the Indian for all 
time tocome. Yet, it is this fair land that “Chickasaw ”’ curses 
as a reservation. 

Here, let it also be said, are already gathered the finest 
tribes of the race. These are already well advanced in civil- 
ization. They make and administer their own laws; support 
their own churches and schools. They raise their own food 
and build their own houses. From the cotton-field and flock 
they gather the material, and manufacture their own clothing. 
Yea, more; at the national fair at St. Louis, two years ago, the 
Choctaws took the highest premium for cotton over all com- 
petitors. 

The process by which, in less than fifty years, these tribes 
have been changed from barbarism to civilization, is very sim- 
ple. The Government established the reservation, guarded it 

_from intrusion, and, transferring to the several churches the 
funds for education, suffered them to do the work in their 
own way. A few devoted men and women, servants of 
Jesus Christ, and having the Master’s blessing, did the work. 
The work was well done. Schools were established. True 
Christian homes were planted everywhere. The Bible was 
given to the tribes in their own tongue. Thousands were 
worthily gathered into the Church of Christ. Savage idleness 
was changed to Christian industry. 

Thus the “ Indian Question” was answered. Every element 
of decay was checked. War had no victim for thirty years. 
Strong prohibitory laws, pretty well enforced, checked intem- 
perance. The marriage relation, established by law, repressed 
lewdness; and, through instruction, disease lost much of its 
fatality. As a result, these tribes, before the war, were gaining 
in population. The war brought sad changes. The mission- 
aries were, by the Texans, driven away. The schools were 
broken up. Anarchy prevailed. Pea Ridge was dotted with 
Indian graves. 

Now, this reverse only confirms the logic of the previous 
prosperous years. All goes to show, that, give the Indian a 
fair opportunity ; shield him from adverse influences; give him 
the teaching of the Bible; and bring him under the power of 
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good example, and the blight of decay will no longer rest upon 
the race. 

If the Government would carry out its policy, and speedily 
gather the whole race into this one reservation; and then the 
churches give them the Bible and Christian instruction, this 
desert would soon blossom as the rose. 

But will the Indians consent to this arrangement? Most 
likely they will not. Nothing but sheer force will persuade 
them to give up their accustomed haunts. It is not, as they 
sometimes tell us in their orations, because they love the 
graves of their fathers. They have no such holy sentiments. 
The Bible truly says of all the heathen, “ w2thout natural affec- 
zion.’ Even while we are engaged in writing these pages, a 
number of the very aged and infirm have been frozen to death 
in their lodges, for want of attention and protection. Over 
the graves of their dead they never shed a tear. Nor is it 
because they love a locality, as their roving habits well show. 
The word ome is not in their language. But in their hearts 
they hate constraint, and, therefore, will oppose any change 
forced upon them, even if plainly for their good. 

Many of the smaller tribes are living on poor reservations. 
These might be persuaded to send a delegation to the Indian 
Territory, to see for themselves the good land; and their 
report might encourage these tribes to try the change. But 
if force must be used, the sooner it is done the better for the 
race. There would, of course, be some suffering, some sacrifice 
of life, but no violation of right; for the Government, as a 
considerate father, may do for these dependent ones what is 
so plainly for the best. Still, if force must be used, it should 
be used carefully and kindly; the State pitying them “as a 
father pitieth his children,” and taking nothing from them 
without returning full value. 

Assuming that this, the vital part of the present Indian 
policy, will be carried out, there will follow these results : 

1. The many reservations, lying in nearly every State and 
Territory west of the Mississippi, will be opened for settlement 
to the whites; also the lands adjacent to these reservations 
will be of greater value. 

2. Many very expensive military posts will be vacated, and 
the standing army may be reduced. 
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3. A contraction of the Indian service, consisting of agents, 
inspectors, and other officials, will follow. 

4. The Government will be relieved of the support of many 
tribes, whose reservations are too poor to afford sustenance. 

5. Immensely better facilities for instruction will be afforded, 
at greatly reduced expense. 

6. The Indians already civilized would be. brought into 
contact with the uncivilized, and thus a happy influence would 
be exerted over the latter. 

7. More effective protection would be secured against in- 
temperance, licentiousness, and other destructive agencies. 

8. The only effective method of giving to the whole race a 
Territorial or State government would be possible, and with this 
a representation in Congress. They might themselves have 
courts of justice of their own, and be brought under the 
restraint of wholesome laws. 

But the Government is so slow in carrying out this avowed 
feature of its policy, we fear it may be forever postponed. If 
it fail, the reason lurks in numbers 2, 3, and 4, above given. 
The Indians, as at present scattered, constitute A FARM, pro- 
ductive and profitable to many, and the tenants in possession 
will do what they can to hold it. The millions given annually 
to support the scattered reservations, enrich many who are 
not Indians. 

What, then, may be done for the Indian on the scattered 
reservations ? 

First, and above all, let the churches now engaged in the 
work put the Bible into his hands in his own tongue. If the 
tribe is small, numbering a thousand or less, it may not seem 
wise to be at so great expense for so few. Then give, at least,. 
one or two of the Gospels, a few precious hymns, and a cate- 
chism, or other statement of saving truth. A little will doa 
great work; for there is this advantage: the devil has no liter- 
ature in their language—is not likely to have—so every line 
of truth tells for good. When an Indian language is reduced 
to writing on the phonetic principle, it is an easy matter to 
learn to read it. A few lessons will suffice. Then, when one- 
is taught to read, he in turn teaches others, and soon the 
whole tribe are able to read. There need be no extravagant 
expenditure, therefore, in giving at least a part of the Bible to. 
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every tribe, no matter how small in number that tribe may be. 

2. As speedily as possible train the most worthy and capable 
to be teachers, preachers, and pastors. All Indians by nature 
are ready and forcible speakers. As a race they will receive 
“doctrine, reproof, correction, and instruction in righteous- 
ness”’ more readily from one of their own color than from us. 
There is a twofold gain, therefore, in giving them native teach- 
ers and pastors. These do not need much learning. Ability 
to read and write, anda good knowledge of the whole Bible is, 
perhaps, as much as we should ask. To serve as pastors, they 
need also a knowledge of church order and discipline. ‘As for 
the advanced and wealthy tribes, it is better that their teachers 
and pastors receive a good education. 

3. Churches should avoid the invasion of each others’ work. 
There are notable instances of wrong in this direction. Gov- 
ernment has wisely given the care of each reservation to a 
certain church. Nearly all the churches are thus favored. 
When a church is doing its work faithfully, it is a shame for 
others to step in and create divisions. Asa general rule, those 
churches which have never given the Indian a page of the 
Bible are the most ready to invade the work of those who 
have given. Thus, small tribes are cut up into sects and 
parties. 

4. In the educational work there isa sort of compact between 
the Government and the church boards; the latter furnish the 
teachers, the former commissions them and pays the salaries. 
Both assume the right to control and remove. The teacher is 
thus serving two masters—which high authority has pro- 
nounced impossible. There are recent instances where the 
Government, without good cause, has suddenly removed men 
from position, who, at considerable sacrifice, entered the work 
at the call of the Board. ’ Under this condition of things the 
teacher, liable to be removed any day, can have no induce- 
ment to qualify himself for the work by learning the language. 
His condition is purely mercenary. He does the work of a 
hireling—nothing more. It were better, as in the noble work 
done for the Choctaws before the war, for the Government to 
give the church the control of the educational fund, and the 
entire control of the schools. The teachers would thus know 


whom they serve. 
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5. Also, in the work of instruction, more is gained by teach- 
ing the girls than the boys. Teach an Indian boy faithfully as 
you may, when he returns to his home, he will relapse into his 
old habits of idleness and dirt. But train a girl, and give her 
a good knowledge of civilized housekeeping, and of “ woman’s 
rights,” in the true Bible sense, and at home she will assert 
those rights, and no longer be a beast of burden. The men 
take the work of the field, and thus, in that home, a revolution 
is effected. The educated girl, moreover, becomes the teacher 
mother, and imparts to her children the knowledge she pos- 
sesses. 

6. Law now in force forbids the sale of strong drink to the 
Indian, under very severe penalties. Yet it is violated every 
day, and in instances without number. We have not known 
one conviction under it. The cause is this: The Indian, in 
our courts of justice, is not allowed to testify against a white 
man. The white settlers around these reservations are all of 
one class, and will not testify against each other. Thus it is 
impossible to obtain conviction. It is an evil that Congress 
ought to meet and can redress. If necessary, abolish the right 
to sell within reach of the Indian. 

7. If the Indians are to abide on these small reservations, 
there is much that can be done for their comfort. The Govern- 
ment, by building saw-mills, and furnishing other means to 
build, is providing them with comfortable houses. This is 
well; but they need more than this to make home pleasant 
and home-like. All this great northwest is adapted to fruit 
raising ; and the Indian sets high value on a fruit tree. A 
little help in this direction would do lasting good. But the 
Indian Department steadily refuses a single cent for this pur- 
pose. And yet, tothe Indians on a small reservation, and to 
whom fruit trees have been refused, over five hundred pounds 
of tobacco are issued annually. Little better this than the 
giving of so much strong drink; for while it destroys health, it 
begets an appetite, which the Indian will sell his horse, his 
cow, or his children’s bread, to satisfy. To substitute fruit- 
trees for this narcotic would soon put an orchard on every 
farm. 

The annuity, paid in tobacco, or in gold, or in anything that 
the Indian can do without, is a curse and not a blessing. It 
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creates dependence. It takes away the true motive to indus. 
try and promotes idleness. It is well to give him the plow, 
the wagon, and other implements of industry. It is well to 
provide for him a comfortable, pleasant home. Such gifts en- 
courage industry. Thanks to the present Indian policy, there 
is not the corruption in annuities which abounded in other 
years. 

Take a single instance as an illustration : 

Previous to the outbreak in Minnesota, in 1862, an agent of 
a band of the Dacotas summoned them to receive their annuity. 
They came together, most of them from a distance. They 
were then told that the annuity was not ready, they must 
wait. For this they were not prepared. Traders, however, 
were there ready to supply food. When, for a few weeks, they 
had thus been supplied, they were told that their annuities 
were on hand, but all was due to the traders for the food sup- 
plied. Thus they were sent empty away; and soon hundreds 
of innocent lives and untold thousands of treasure were the 
cost of such outrage. And many, to-day, are clamoring for 
the return of those golden opportunities. Congress has been 
importuned for a change of policy; to remove the Peace Com- 
missioners, and withdraw other wholesome restraints upon dis- 
honesty; or to transfer the work of the Indian Bureau to the 
War Department. If we love the Indian we must resist all 
such changes. Under the best conditions the work on these 
small reservations is a heavy, uphill work. Every reservation 
is surrounded by wicked men working against us. 

To the Government we give hearty thanks for its co-opera- 
tion. But the work is the work of the Church of God. The 
Gospel of Jesus Christ put into the hands of the Indian, and 
implanted in the heart by the Holy Spirit, will, even in such a 
field, produce a plentiful harvest of “love, joy, peace, long- 
suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance.” 
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Art. IV._STUDIES IN THE GOSPELS: LUKE, THE 
GOSPEL FOR THE GREEKS. 


By Pror. D. 8. Grecory, Wooster University. 


THE fact that modern infidelity has made the Gospels a 
chief point of attack, has awakened in the Church a new and 
vital interest in the study of this portion of the Scriptures. It 
has been a growing conviction in many minds, that the weap- 
ons by which the attacks are to be most effectually met and 
repelled, must be the Gospels themselves, and not arguments 
brought from without them. This conviction has inspired the 
present attempt to open the way to a clearer view of the Gos- 
pel according to Luke. 

The writer has already stated, in the Prznceton Review (Oct- 
tober, 1868, and July, 1871), his hypothesis of the origin and 
design of the Gospels. That hypothesis needs to be here pre- 
sented in its rough outlines (as given in July, 1871), that it 
may be before the reader’s mind throughout the present dis- 
cussion. 

The Four Gospels were designed to commend Jesus of Na- 
zareth to the whole world as the expected Deliverer, so as to 
secure the submission of the world to Him. Matthew wrote 
for the Jew, the man of divine revelation, or of prophesy; 
Mark, for the Roman, the man of power; Luke, for the Greek, 
the man of broad humanity; and John, for the Christian, the. 
man of faith. From the first, we have the Gospel of prophetic 
fulfilment; from the second, the Gospel of divine power ; from 
the third, the Gospel of universal humanity; and from the 
fourth, the Gospel of the Christian life. In the first, Jesus ap- 
pears as the Messiah of the Prophets; in the second, as the 
Almighty Worker and Conqueror; in the third, as the Friend 
of suffering man; and in the fourth, as the Son of God, the 
light and life of men. The three Synoptics thus prepared the 
Gospel for the world of unspiritual men, made up of Jew, Ro- 
man, and Greek ; while John prepared it for the Church, com- 
posed of men lifted up out of these races, and made spiritual 
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by the Grace of God manifested in the new religion. But 
these classes, for which the Gospels were originally prepared, 
were representative classes. Human nature, in all ages, is es- 
sentially made up of these same four tendencies or tempera- 
ments. The Four Gospels, in their differences and contrasts, 
are therefore still suited to meet the four-fold need of the indi- 
vidual and of the race, and so to be a Gospel for the whole 
world to the end of time. 

In the two articles mentioned above, the attempt was made 
to show that the early traditions of the Church, the entire 
structure of the Gospels, according to Matthew and Mark, and 
especially their respective peculiarities, are satisfactorily ex- 
plained and accounted for only on the hypothesis just stated ; 
in the present article a like work is attempted for the Gospel 
according to Luke. 

In relation to the third Gospel, the proposed explanation is 
as yet mere hypothesis; and it is therefore necessary to begin 
with the fundamental question: For whom was the Gospel ac- 
cording to Luke written? 

Manifestly, this gospel was immediately addressed to the 
same Theophilus (Luke i: 3) to whom the Acts of the Apostles 
was addressed (Acts i: 1). The name is, of course, Greek. Who 
he was can only be conjectured. Some have supposed, from 
the meaning of Theophilus (dover of God), that it was used not 
to represent any particular individual, but Christians in general ; 
others, that he was probably some honored Greek with whom 
the Evangelist had been, at some time, intimately associated ; 
while most have agreed that he was only the representative of 
a large class to whom the Gospel had been preached, and with 
whom Luke, under the influence of the Holy Ghost, desired to 
leave it as a permanent treasure. 

But, although addressed immediately to Theophilus, the 
most general and trustworthy tradition makes sufficiently clear 
the fact, that Luke wrote this Gospel for the Greek race—one of 
the three great representative races of which, in his age, the 
civilized world was made up. 

Our first witness to the fact is /ren@us, who flourished in 
the second century, and was, in his day, the most celebrated 
teacher in that School of Church teachers in Asia Minor, which 
may be traced back to the labors of the Apostle John, and 
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which was at once the most intelligent and orthodox of the 
early schools of Christianity. Irenzeus is a most competent 
and credible witness. His teacher was Polycarp, the friend 
and disciple of John. He declares that from Polycarp he 
received the great facts concerning our Lord and his Apostles, 
as Polycarp had received them from the lips of the Apostle 
John. Irenzeus* affirms that Luke, the follower of Paul, wrote 
down in a book the Gospel preached by Paul, for the benefit 
of those who had heard it. This testimony is confirmed by 
Jerome and Eusebius.t 

Origen—who flourished in the first half of the third century, 
and whose wide and familiar acquaintance with the Church of 
Palestine and Asia Minor gave him ready access to the best 
tradition of the early Church on this subject—affirms that 
Luke’s Gospel was written with a special view to the spiritual 
benefit of the Gentile world, particularly of those who inhabited 
Greece. Eusebius and Gregory Nazianzen accord with this 
statement.t 

The same tradition manifestly lays peculiar stress on the 
practical aim of the Gospel. It was written not simply to give 
an orderly historical account of the great features of the career 
of Jesus of Nazareth, but also for the higher purpose of com- 
mending him to the Greek—and to the Gentile, as represented 
by the Greek—as the Divine Deliverer, for whom all the world 
was waiting. It was in substance Paul’s preaching embodied 
in a book, that in this way he might preach the incarnate, 
crucified, and risen Saviour to the Greek soul in the world for 
all coming time. 

If this be a true account of the origin and aim of the Gospel 
according to Luke, then the key to this Gospel is to be found 
in the Greek; and the subject naturally presents for answer 
two questions: What manner of man was the Greek? and, 
How is the third Gospel fitted to commend Jesus to the 
Greek? 


I. It must be known what manner of man the Greek was, 


* Tren., iii: 1; also, iii: 14, I-4., 
t Mieron., Cat. Eccl., Ser. 7, etc. Lused., iii: 4. 


¢ Origen, Ap. Euseb., vi: 25. Greg. Nazian., Orat., xxv, etc. 
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before it can be known how he could be reached and influenced 
by the presentation of the Gospel. 

Every great race shows some part of man’s nature in unusual 
development. In the old Jewish race, the spiritual side, or that 
part of man which links him to God, was the predominant ele- 
ment. The Jew belonged to the race of Shem, which has 
never done what is considered the world’s great intellectual 
work, but which has, nevertheless, made all the grandest ven- 
tures out into the domain of the infinite, and, as a result, has 
given mankind those three systems of Theism which contain 
the highest expression of the human soul from its spiritual and 
heavenly side. In the old Roman race, the will, or that part 
of man which pushes to action and enables him to control and 
mold nature and mankind, was the predominant element. His 
herculean tasks and his universal empire furnish the highest 
expression of the human soul, as the repository of the energy 
for shaping the world to law and order. In the old Greek 
race the humanity, or that part of man which links him to man, 
was the predominant element; the humanity, especially, as em- 
bracing intellect, taste, and feeling. He belonged to that 
family of Japheth which has done all the world’s great intellec- 
tual work—given it all those grand secular literatures which 
contain the highest expression of the human soul from its hu- 
man and earthly side. 

The Greek was thus, ina peculiar sense, the representative of 
mankind. In his view of the universe, man was exalted above 
all other beings. Through all the ages, in literature and art, 
in statecraft and gymnastics, he was working toward his one 
great idea of the perfect man. In his ideal, intellect and taste 
held the supreme place. His aim was not beauty merely, but 
human beauty; not man simply, but thinking, reasoning man— 
with his intellect full-summed, furthest-reaching, most grace- 
fully working. He accordingly bequeathed to the world the 
grandest models of beauty and of thought that the unaided 
human mind has ever produced. Counting the great poets of 
all lands and ages on the fingers of the right hand, Homer is 
of the number. Plato and Aristotle have contended until the 
present day for the place of authority in philosophy. Demos- 
thenes has never yet been placed second on the roll of elo- 


quence. 
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But the Greek left himself more clearly on record as the 
man of humanity, by the fact that he deified and worshiped 
man in all his gods. His religion was the highest of the 
idolatries, the most attractive of the polytheisms. The 
Hindoos asked men to worship monstrous emblems of physical 
power; the Egyptians, life in all its forms, down to the most 
repulsive; the Roman, Rome and the Emperor. The Greek 
was broader than‘all these, the Greek idea nobler. Humanity 
seemed most divine to him—diviner than all physical forces, 
than all physical life, than empires and emperors; man himself, 
diviner than all his own works and than all the world. The 
man on earth, with the grandest power of thought, and beauty 
of speech and action, was the highest man for the Greek, and 
nearest the place which he thought the gods ought to occupy. 

This characteristic of the Greek brought him into sympathy 
with a larger class of men than the Jew or the Roman. They 
were by nature exclusive. The Jew could fraternize readily 
with him only who came from Abraham and received the 
prophets; the Roman, with him only who wielded power in 
the empire, or was born to a place in the empire. The full- 
grown Jew was a Pharisee; the full-grown Roman, a Cesar ; 
but the full-grown Greek was the world-man. Every man had 
something—and that among the chief things in his manhood— 
in common with the Greek. Man is a thinking, reasoning 
being. He was made to seek the true, to love the beautiful, 
to sympathize with human-kind. All men could, therefore, 
meet the Greek as they could not the Jew or the Roman. 
The Greek could meet all the world on the common platform 
of humanity, as the Jew and Roman could not. 

It is evident that there were some fearful defects in that old 
Greek view of things. 

His religious system provided for taking out all the virtue 
from the world. The Greek deified all of man—what was 
base as well as what was truly noble and god-like. To him, 
the passions—even to the basest—were as god-like as the 
virtues; Venus and Bacchus and Pluto as much gods as 
Jupiter and Apollo and Minerva. It was the ever-recurring 
and always unsuccessful attempt of poor fallen man, unaided 
of Heaven, to make a god in his own image, that should satisfy 
the wants of his soul. His was a system that had planted in 
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its very heart the seeds of moral decay and death, and which 
must, therefore, end in debasing man and in gerishing of internal 
corruption. It left no room for spirituality. In deifying man, 
it brought God down to the level of man and to the baseness 
of man. Man was made in the image of God, and there is a 
sense in which he must make his god for himself in his own 
image; but he must do it by an upward sweep of thought, 
reaching the true idea. of God by removing the limitations, 
casting aside the defects, and exalting the excellences of his 
own nature. The Greek attempted it by making his gods just 
like himself. There was nothing heavenly and spiritual about 
them ; they were “ of the earth, earthy.” His gods made his 
religion base and unspiritual as themselves.* 

His religion had in it a lower kind of attractiveness, but it 
took out all the grandeur of the universe. Instead of seeing 
the Supreme God and Father everywhere and in all things 
—shining in the beauty, dazzling in the glory, giving in the 
fruitfulness, speaking in the truth—he saw himself imaged there. 
It was man’s universe, not Jehovah’s. He humanized the 
clouds, the’ forests, the rivers, the seas—peopled them with 
deities, or half deities, with satyrs and fauns, with muses and 
nymphs, each of which represented some side of man’s nature. 

He set upon everything his own image and superscription. 
If there was any real and mighty God, any power irresistibly 
making for righteousness and yet overflowing with love, the 
Greek had pushed himjafar off. At best there remained but a 
horrid dream of God in all-comprehending and relentless fate. 
The altar “to the unknown god”’ became the only Greek altar 
which was in any sense an altar to the true God. 

In short, the Greek theory blotted out the other and higher 
world, and left him utterly worldly, “having no hope, and 
without God in the world.’’ This world was his province, his 
home, his grave. He sought his happiness in it. His only 
wish was that it might last forever. ‘“ The more the Greek at- 
tached himself to this world,’’ says F. W. Robertson,t “the 
more the world unseen became a dim world of shades. The 


* See Schlegel, History of Literature, Lecture ii. 
+ Sermons, First Advent Lecture—“ The Grecian.” 
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earlier traditions of the deep-thinking Orientals, which his fore- 
fathers brought from Asia, died slowly away, and any one who 
reminded him of them was received as one would now be who. 
were to speak of purgatory. The cultivated Athenians were, 
for the most part, skeptics in the time of Christ. Accordingly, 
when ‘Paul preached at Athens the resurrection of the dead, 
they ‘mocked.’ This bright world was all. Its revels, its 
dances, its theatrical exhibitions, its races, its baths, and aca- 
demic groves, where literary leisure luxuriated, these were bless- 
edness, and the Greek’s hell was death. Their poets speak 
pathetically of the misery of the wrench from all that is dear 
and bright.. The dreadfulness of death is one of the most re- 
markable things that meet us in those ancient writings.” 

When the Greek had voiced his wonderful thoughts of beauty 
and. power in a language made for them and by them, and, 
therefore, the most perfect of the languages of the ancient ages— 
the’one most worthy to become the world-language—and before- 
the blight and decay had come upon him, Alexander of Mace- 
don appeared, to give the world the perfected Greek thought and 
speech, and so to transform it into a Greek world. Of the work 
of Alexander, Howson says,* “ He took up the meshes of the net 
of Greek civilization, which were lying in disorder on the edges of 
the Asiatic shore, and spread them over all the countries which 
he traversed in his wonderful campaigns. The East and the 
West were suddenly brought together. Separated tribes were 
united under a common government. New cities were built 
as the centres of political life. New lines of communication 
were opened as the channels of commercial activity."° The new 
culture penetrated the mountain ranges of Pisidia and Lycaonia. 
The Tigris and Euphrates became Greek rivers. The language 
of Athens was heard among the Jewish colonies of Babylonia ; 
and a Grecian Babylon was built by the conqueror in Egypt, 
and called by his name.” When Alexander passed away,.leav- 
ing his great empire as a legacy “to the strongest,” and: that 
empire was broken into four, the four were Greek, and Antioch. 
and. Alexandria rivaled Athens and Corinth. as centres of. 
Greek learning and art. 

So it came about that long before Christ’s time the whole 
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thinking world was Greek in its culture and human sympathies). 
as a thinking world must always be in unison and OD OEDY. 
with the Greek soul. 

The Greek thought and culture had been the common pos-, 
session of mankind for four centuries, when Luke sent forth his 
gospel from Antioch. It had done its best for the world-in 
bringing the races together and preparing them for the grander 
Christian view of the brotherhood of humanity ;.but it had,, 
nevertheless, utterly failed to help the Greek to attain to his 
ideal of the perfect manhood. The vices of the system-had 
everywhere brought decay and corruption. The old faith in it 
was gone beyond possible recovery. Its beauties and graces 
remained in the memory of the race only as pleasant dreams. 
or poetic fancies. Polytheism, as always, had brought dissipa- 
tion of mind. When Paul entered Athens, he found that “all 
the Athenians and strangers which were there, spent their time 
in nothing else, but either to tell or to hear some new thing ;”’ 
and were ready to think him a “ babbler’’ who should have 
aught to say of God and immortality. <A thirst for something 
new, equaled only by the despair of the old, had everywhere 
taken possession of the mind of the age. The indiscriminate 
worship of humanity had ushered in the reign of materialism 
and sensuality, and the Greek had almost ceased to be more 
than.a reasoning animal. The worship of the beautiful had. 
ended, as always, in putting the accomplishments in the place 
of all manly and womanly virtues. In short, religion had be- 
come a mockery and virtue had perished. There was nothing 
left to the Greek worth living for—no divine fatherhood to. 
bear him comfort; no grand mission in this world to gird and 
train him to power; no golden age save in the distant past; no 
glorious immortality in the world beyond to open before him 
sublime reaches of progress and measureless heights of hope— 
nothing but the earth and the present, with failure already 
crushing him, and death with its everlasting sleep remorselessly 
pursuing him. Utter restlessness and wretchedness had seized 
upon the greatest and purest minds, and the old undefined 
longing. for some divine! man was everywhere verging toward 
despair, save-as the Jew had quickened and made it more hope- 
ful by spreading abroad his idea of the Messiah, as the coming 
deliverer of the world. When the Gospel went forth from 
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Antioch for the regeneration of the Greek, it found the world- 
language waiting to bear its world-religion to this longing and 
despairing race, and to all who had been molded to its ways 
of thinking.* 

It is thus evident that the Greek needed an altogether pecu- 
liar presentation of the Gospel. As the Messiah of the pro- 
phets, Jesus of Nazareth had an interest for the Jew; as the Son 
of God, the almighty worker and.conqueror, he had an interest 
for the Roman; but in neither of these aspects would he inter- 
est the thinking Greek. A Gospel for the Greek must be 
shaped by the Greek idea; must present the character and 
career of Jesus of Nazareth from the Greek point of view, as 
answering to the conception of a perfect and divine humanity ; 
must exhibit him as adapted, in his power and mercy, in his 
work and mission, to the wants of the Greek soul, and of hu- 
manity as represented in it. He must appear as the perfect 
man, to meet the Greek ideal; as the divine man, to cure the 
wretchedness of the despairing Greek. He must bring God 
and the invisible world near, to meet the wants of the longing 
Greek soul, elevate it above itself, and bring it into communion 
with God; must open the eyes of the blind Greek to see the 
sinfulness of sin and the beauty and desirableness of virtue and 
holiness. Reason and beauty, righteousness and truth, dignity 
and earnestness, must meet in him in their full splendor, and 
his divine tenderness and compassion must have universal 
sweep. He must open the way to a mission grand enough for 
man, and must bring to light an immortality beyond. In 
short, the Gospel must meet the true and correct the false in 
his ideal. : > 

To the Greek these are the credentials of Jesus, no’ less es- 
sential than prophecy to the Jew or power to the Romans With- 
out them there could not even be a reasonable hope of arrest- 
ing his attention, much less of leading him to submit to Jesus 
as his Saviour. 

II. Whether such an adaptation to the Greek character and 
wants actually exists in the Gospel according to Luke, can only 
be ascertained by an examination of the Gospel itself. How 
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* For the most complete presentation of this subject, see Dollinger, Zhe Gentile 
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then isthe third Gospel suited to commend Jesus, the Nazarene, 
to the Greek race? This is the second great question. 

The hypothesis which is to be verified is, that, setting apart 
from all others this man of universal humanity whose character 
has just been sketched, the Holy Ghost proposed to commend 
to his acceptance Jesus, the Nazarene, as his Saviour and sover- 
eign, the expected deliverer of the world, and to do it in the 
way best suited to the Greek character and antecedents. Ifthis 
hypothesis accords with the facts, then, as Luke wrote by the 
direction of the Holy Spirit for the Greek, the knowledge of 
the Greek character and wants will bring out and explain the 
peculiarities of this Gospel, and give such understanding of it 
as nothing else can. It is proposed to make it appear, by con- 
siderations, general and particular, drawn from the third Gospel 
itself, and by an analysis, that our hypothesis of its origin and 
aim is the true one, and that the Greek idea, while it makes 
clearer what is already clear, makes luminous what is other- 
wise obscure. 

1. In general, the Gospel according to Luke may be shown 
to be adapted to the wants of the Greek soul in itsauthorship, 
point of view, structure, and material. 

(1.) The authorship of the third Gospel accords with our 
hypothesis. As Matthew waseminently fitted by his Jewish 
nature and culture to embody the Gospel for the Jewish race; 
Mark, the Roman, by his character, wide knowledge of the em- 
pire, and intimate association with Peter, the man of action, to 
do the same work for the Roman race; and John, by his rich 
and ripe spiritual experience and deep sympathy with his Lord, 
to do like work at a later day for the gathered church; so it 
may be shown that Luke was just the man to give shape to the 
Gospel for the Greek race. Four things made him the proper 
instrument for this work: that he was probably of Greek origin ; 
that Antioch was the place of his birth and residence ; that he 
was a physician by profession ; and that he was the disciple and 
companion of Paul, the Apostle to the Gentile world. 

Trustworthy tradition, as preserved by Eusebius and Jerome,* 
has it that Luke was a native of Antioch in Syria, or at least had 
his usual residence there, and that he was a proselyte or follower 


* H. E., iii: 4; Hieron., 22d. de vires wlustribus, cap. vii. 
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of Paul. Paul places him among those of his fellow-workers 
who are not of the circumcision, or who, in other words, are of 
Gentile origin.* Both the Gospel which bears his name .and 
the Acts of the Apostles abundantly show that his culture was 
Grecian- ‘He belonged to a profession which was at that day 
almost exclusively in the hands of the Greeks. From. the 
earliest: times it has been the general opinion that he was prob- 
ably a-Greek proselyte, first to Judaism, and afterward to Chris- 
tianity. It is certain that he was possessed of that Greek na- 
‘ture which would .bring him into sympathy with the Greek 
soul, and enable him to understand its wants. 

That he was a physician appears from the tradition cited 
-above, from the statement of Paul in the Epistles to the Co- 
Jossians, +-and from abundant indications of his knowledge of 
-the profession, found in his Gospel. and in the Acts. of the 
Apostles.t This was an important element in :his preparation 
‘for the work of the Evangelist of the Gentiles. His pro- 
fession required him to be a man of culture, gave - him 
‘influence with the more refined classes of society, brought 
‘him into sympathy with suffering humanity, made pos- 
sible such a companionship as that which existed with Paul, 
“and made him at once-a fit:amanuensis of that. Apostle, 
‘and co-laborer with him in giving the Gospel. to the Greek 
‘world. It has been remarked that his Greek culture fitted him 
>to’ prepare a Gospel, to which the objection, sometimes urged 
‘against the other Gospels, that they are the:productions of ig- 
‘norant and. ‘credulous: men,'cannot ‘possibly apply. _He’ was 
‘both able and disposed to apply to all the facts before him the 
‘scientific tests: properly applicable to them, and he did cae 
‘apply these tests. : 

His birth or residence at Antioch had a still more jicivackack 
‘bearing upon his mission. It was there that the work of the 
‘Gospel among the Greek Gentiles was first begun’ by those who 

* Col. iv: 10-16: : 

+ Col, iv: 14—“ Luke, the beloved Physician.” 


} Luke constantly looks upon things with the eye of'a physician. For example, 

- the maladies that are mentioned in this Gospel are described with more detail, and 
partly indicated by their proper technical names. The fever of which Peter’s 
wife’s mother was sick is spoken of by Luke only (iv: 38) asa St¥ong, a great fever 
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were scattered apioad, by the’ persecution in which Stephen 
lost his life;* there that the disciples were first called Chris- 
tians;+ there that Paul was trained for his life-work ; and 
from that place the Apostle to the Gentiles was. sent.-forth 
to his work.§ | Antioch was the metropolis of the Seleneid-dy- 
nasty; in culture the rival of Corinth and Alexandria. It be- 
came the capital of Gentile Christendom, as Jerusalem. was, of 
Jewish Christendom. It was the city in which the great mis- 
sionary impulse of that age was given, and in which the sym- 
pathy of. Christianity with all-the perishing world reached, un- 
der the fostering and molding influence of Barnabas, Saul, and 
their co-laborers, its greatest breadth and depth. To live in An- 
tioch in that'age,and to come into sympathy with the Christian 
missionary spirit there, would give one part of the preparation 
necessary to fit Luke to be the Evangelist for the Gentile world. 
Most important of all, in its bearing upon his work; was the 
association of Luke with Paul in the actual missionary work. 
When the call came from Macedonia, ‘‘ Come over and. help 
-us,’ it came to Luke as well as Paul,{{ and he was with: the 
-Apostle in that first entrance of the Gospel into Europe. All 
through the later missionary work of Paul, “ the beloved physi- 
cian”’ appears from time to time as a most cherished companion 
and fellow-laborer, accompanying him in his most perilous jour- 
neys,| and standing by him in the critical moments of the Apos- 
tle’s final struggle for the faith when all others forsook him.** 
They went forth together to the conflict and conquest, the hearts 
-of both throbbing with a sympathy and love, which reached out 
-beyond the Jew to al! mankind. It is the unvarying testimony 
-of the early Church, that Luke’s Gospel originated in this com- 
-panionship and work, and that it was molded and inspired by 
Paul, who combined the Jewish soul with the culture of the 
~Greek and the-world-citizenship of the Reman. No other 
‘men could have been found, at all equal to these two in their 
fitness for reaching and influencing the Greek, world by the 


‘Gospel. ( 


* Acts xi: 19-20. + Acts xi: 26. { Acts xi: 25." 

2 Acts xiii: 1-3. G Acts xvi: Io. 
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It was by such a nature, residence, culture, companionship, 
inspiration, that Luke was eminently fitted to trace the life of 
Jesus “in its wide comprehensiveness, as the Gospel of the na- 
tions, full of mercy and hope, assured to a whole world by the 
love of a suffering Saviour.”* Matthew, Mark, John, could not 
have prepared a Gospel suited to the wants of the Greek soul, 
for the Greek nature was not in them; the Holy Ghost chose 
and prepared Luke, with Paul, for the work. 

(2.) The point of view of the third Gospel accords with our 
hypothesis. Each of the other Gospels, in its very opening, 
furnishes the clue to itself and its aim. Matthew is to present 
Jesus tothe Jew as the Messiah, and therefore begins with 
his Messianic descent in the genealogy; Mark is to present 
Jesus to the Roman as the divine worker and conqueror, and 
therefore opens with the heralding of the Almighty Jehovah 
by the Baptist; John is to commend Jesus to the Christian as 
God’s word of illumination and quickening to all the “sons of 
God,” and therefore starts out from the eternity and divinity 
of the Word and his incarnation as the light and life of men. 
Luke, who is to give the Gospel to the man of universal sym- 
pathies, has also his characteristic opening, naturally leading 
to his general subject, and, in fact, embracing it. He declares 
to the thinking Greek his purpose of giving an accurate and 
systematic presentation of the facts of the career of Jesus. 
His first chapter, “with its declarations of the blessedness of 
faith and the exaltation of the lowly, leads at once to the 
point from which he contemplated the life of him who was ¢o 
give light to them that sit in darkness and in the shadow of death. 
The perfect manhood of the Saviour, and the consequent mercy 
and universality of his covenant, form his central subject, rather 
than the temporal relations or external basis of Christianity. 
In the other Gospels we find our King, our Lord, our God; 
but in St. Luke we see the image of our Great High Priest, 
made perfect through suffering, tempted inall points as we are, but 
without sin, so that each trait of human feeling and natural 


love helps us to complete the outline and confirms its truth- 
fulness.+ 


* See Westcott, Zntroduction to the Study of the Gospels, ch. iv. 
+ Westcott, Jxtroduction to the Study of the Gospels, Pp. 371. 
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(3.) The structure of the third Gospel accords with our hy- 
pothesis. Says Da Costa: “If the Gospel of St. Matthew 
suggests to us the idea of a perpetual comparing of the person 
of Jesus Christ with the predictions of the prophets; if we 
found in Mark the mighty deeds of the Lord related in the 
form of a compressed but consistent and likely report—we re- 
cognize in St. Luke that one among the four Evangelists who 
was more peculiarly the histortzan. His Gospel announces itself 
as such from its very introduction.”* This structure was 
suited to meet the wants of the esthetic and literary Greek. 
The philosophy of the origin, development and mission of 
Jesus must be made to pass before his mind in its order and 
reasonableness. This is found in Luke, together with the 
greatest definiteness in dates and events, with the clearest and 
most accurate knowledge of Jewish and Gentile contempora- 
neous history, and with the widest and firmest grasp of the 
workings of the human soul and of the condition and wants 
of mankind. 

The third Gospel accords with our hypothesis in its selection 
of materials. Matthew and Mark bring their facts chiefly 
from Christ’s ministry in Galilee among a people of Jewish 
ideas; the former giving both the events and discourses of the 
Jew, and the latter omitting the discourses and picturing the 
events for the matter-of-fact Roman. John records chiefly the 
ministry in Judea to the true Israel and to the Apostles, the 
enlightened founders of the new dispensation; he therefore 
gives those spiritual discourses and communings of Christ which 
are fitted to elevate the Christian or spiritual man, and bring 
him to higher knowledge of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 
Spirit, and into closer sympathy with them. Luke alone gives 
the Gospel of the infancy of Jesus, and then, after gathering 
some facts of power from the ministry in Galilee, in order to 
show the divine power of the perfect man, Jesus, confines him- 
self chiefly (ch. ix: 51; xix: 27) to what is now generally ac- 
knowledged to be Christ’s ministry in Perea, or on his last jour- 
ney to Jerusalem—a ministry to a Gentile race, and so suited 
to the Greek and to all the world. 

2. In particular, it may be shown that the Gospel according 
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to Luke presents just that view of Jesus himself, in both the 
human and divine aspects of his character and career, and just 
that revelation of the unseen spiritual world, which were fitted 
to commend him to the Greek, and. at the same time to cor- 
rect the errors of the Greek system and life. 

(1.) This Gospel is unique in its presentation of Jesus as the 
true, universal, complete, divine man. These are the aspects 
of his character especially fitted to interest the Greek, and 
draw him to the Saviour of mankind. 

It is a remarkable fact, that every stage in the development 
of the veritable humanity of our Lord is recorded in this Gospel 
with the utmost particularity. Only Luke gives the Gospel of 
the Infancy and Youth. He alone gives, in his opening chap- 
ters, those revelations from heaven concerning the forerunner 
and the Messiah which preceded their birth; the poetic out- 
pouring of the souls of Mary and Zacharias ; and the song of 
the angels at the advent. In Luke alone do we read of the 
salutation of Elizabeth, ‘“ Blessed art thou among women, and 
blessed is the fruit of thy womb ;”’ that the babe “ was wrapped 
in swaddling clothes;” that the child was “circumcised on 
the eighth day;’’ that he “was presented to the Lord in the 
Temple ;” that “the child,” or lad, “grew and waxed strong in 
spirit ;”’ that “the grace of God was upon him;” that when he 
was twelve years old his parents*took him with them, after the 
custom of the Jews, to Jerusalem, to the feast of the Passover; 
that after his interview with the doctors he gave to his mother 
that wonderful answer, indicative of the dawning consciousness 
in the child’s soul of his. mission; that then he “went down” 
again with his parents, and “came to Nazareth, and was subject 
to them ;”’ that he increased in wisdom and stature, and in favor 
with God.and man; that when he. was baptized by John he 
“began to be about thirty years of age.’*.» But besides 
giving so minutely his early human development, Luke, 

throughout his whole Gospel, is constantly tracing and dwell- 
ing upon the peculiar marks of our Lord’s humanity to the 
end of his career. In Luke alone do we read’ of “ the paps 
which he had sucked;” of his “ se)oicing in spirit;’’ of his 


* See The Four Evangelists, by Rev. Edward A. Ahomsan, for a fuller presenta- 
tion of the facts peculiar to this Gospel. 
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weeping over the city; of his kneeling down in prayer; of the 
appearance of an angel from heaven in Gethsemane strength- 
ening him; that being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly, 
and his sweat was, as it were, great drops of blood falling down 
to the ground; that, like “a righteous man,” which the cen- 
turion is here said to have called him, he cried with his latest 
breath, “ Father, into thy hands I commend my spirit;”’ that 
after his resurrection, he verified his resurrection-body to his 
disciples by sitting at meat with them, by taking a piece of 
broiled fish and of a honey-comb and eating it before them, 
and by bidding them to handle him and see that it was him- 
self; that he said, “It is I, myself, for a spirit hath not flesh 
and bones as ye see me have;” that he made the hearts of 
those two disciples burn within them by the power of his 
human sympathy, as he walked and talked with them on their 
return from Emmaus. These features, brought out in this 
Gospel alone, are enough to tell the complete and connected 
story of the development of the veritable man Jesus. They 
are but surface indications on the great current of his life, as 
presented by the Gentile Evangelist for the Greek. 
It is no less remarkable that all the elements of a complete 
manhood are brought out in the third Gospel with wonderful 
_distinctness. Keenly incisive as were the thoughts of Jesus 
of Nazareth,-he was no “ clear, cold, logic engine.” The reality 
of his human’ sympathies and affections is exhibited in an 
_almost exhaustless variety of interesting details, while he is 
. shown to-be possessed of a depth and breadth and intensity of 
human feeling before unknown to the world. This element in 
-his character is seen to best advantage in the relation which 
Luke represents him as holding to those classes of humanity 
for which that age cared the least: to children; to woman; 
-to the outcasts from society. 
~The other Evangelists tell us of our Lord’s blessing children, 
‘but Luke commonly adds something that brings out the ten- 
_derness of his regard for them. He alone tells us that they 
were infants that were brought to Jesus when he so graciously 
and winningly presented himself as the children’s Saviour— 
-“ And they brought unto him also infants that he would touch 
them,’ that the daughter of Jairus was only a cheld—‘one 
_only daughter about twelve years of age;”’ that the demoniac 
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healed at the foot of the Mount of Transfiguration was a child 
— Master, I beseech thee, look upon my son, for he is mine 
only child.” Taking such incidents in connection with Luke’s 
remarkable presentation of the childhood of the Baptist and 
of Jesus in the opening chapters of the Gospel, it is easy to 
understand why this should have been called the children’s 
Gospel. 

The affectionate regard of our Lord for woman is an equally 
marked feature of this Gospel. Luke tells us of “certain 
women which had been healed of evil spirits and infirmities, 
Mary, called Magdelene, out of whom went seven devils, and 
Joanna, the wife of Chuza, Herod’s steward, and Susanna, and 
many others which ministered unto him of their substance ;” 
of the penitent woman who anointed him at the feast in the 
house of Simon the Pharisee; of certain women who lift up 
their voices and bless him; of his address to the women of 
Jerusalem who followed him to the cross weeping; of the 
restoration of the son of the widow of Nain. It is Luke who 
first introduces us to those typical women of all ages, Martha 
and Mary, the one cumbered with much serving, and the other 
sitting at the feet of Jesus, while he teaches both herself and the 
sister who rebukes her, the true mission of woman, and her true 
glory in devotion to him. Such incidents as these, in connec- 
tion with the tender regard so often exhibited for the widowed 
and bereaved, and, more than all, in connection with those 
wonderful events in the lives of Elizabeth and Mary, unfolded 
only here, by bringing Jesus into closest sympathy with true 
womanhood, and by exalting the glory of true motherhood 
through her who was “blessed among women,” entitle this 
Gospel to be called in a peculiar sense the Gospel of woman, 
for whom that old Greek world had no gospel. 

More wonderful still was the affectionate sympathy of our 
Lord, as depicted in this Gospel, with the poor, despised, suf- 
fering, outcast classes of society. While he constantly rebuked 
and warned the hypocrite, the self-sufficient, the self-righteous, 
the rich, the luxurious, the frivolous, and the thoughtless—as 
in the case of the ruler of the synagogue who found fault with 
him for loosing the woman, on the Sabbath, from the spirit of 
infirmity which had bowed her together for eighteen years; in 
the case of those who complacently told him of the Galileans 
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whose blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices; in the 
case of the Pharisees who derided his teaching concerning man’s 
stewardship, and whose character and destiny he unfolded in 
the parable of the rich man and Lazarus; and in the case of 
the rich man who had much goods laid up for many years—he 
is yet everywhere presented as the friend of the poor and the 
needy. In Luke’s Gospel alone the beatitudes all become 
blessings to the poor and suffering; the most precious of the 
parables—as the Great Supper, the Marriage Feast, Lazarus 
and the Rich Man, the Good Samaritan, and the Prodigal, all 
mark the Gospel as preéminently for the poor; and the experi- 
ence of our Lord himself is presented as that of one of the 
poor, since he became poor, was laid in a manger, and his 
parents were obliged to offer at his presentation in the Temple 
the offering of the poor, “a pair of turtle doves, or two young 
pigeons.” 

But Luke makes his sympathy with the absolute outcasts 
from society to stand out still more clearly. It appears in the 
friendly recognition of publicans; in the parable of him who 
went up to the Temple to pray, and standing afar off with 
downcast eyes smote his breast and prayed, “ God be merciful 
to me, a sinner ;’’ in the story of Zaccheus; in the treatment 
of the sinful but penitent woman who anointed him; in the 
parables of the lost piece of money and the lost sheep ; in that 
wonderful “ Gospel within the Gospel’—the parable of the 
prodigal; in the memoir of the penitent malefactor on the 
cross. It is no marvel, then, that this Gospel, more than all 
the others, may be said to have given birth and inspiration to 
all the great modern reformatory movements—the care for the 
poor, the deaf, the dumb, the insane, the maimed, the widowed 
and orphaned, and even the criminal—which distinguish 
modern Christendom. It is in a peculiar sense the Gospel 
of those for whom in all ages this world has had no Gospel. 

This man of such matchless sympathies, so tireless in his 
beneficent activities, so boundless in his self-sacrifice for oth- 
ers, Luke exhibits as combining perfect moral purity with an 
unapproached and unapproachable faith, piety, and devotion 
toward God. This was, most of all, needed to correct the 
Greek idea of manhood. Not all in man is divine, nor, even in 
the noblest sense, manly. The character of Jesus of Nazareth 
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became from that hour, when Luke sent forth his Gospel, the 
perpetual condemnation of the appetite and passion, and 
worldliness and godlessness of the Greek world. In Jesus ap- 
peared ‘a constant and conscious dependence on God, express- 
ing itself in the prayer, which is found linked with all the great 
events of his career, from the descent of the Holy Spirit at 
his baptism, to that last act by which he yielded-up his spirit 
to God on the cross; a perfect devotion to God, which never 
faltered in all that weary way from the manger to the grave; 
and that perfect conscious freedom from taint of sin, in which 
he stands alone’in all the ages, and by which he realized that 
ideal of the perfect manhood of which the highest Greek 
thought, the profoundest Greek philosophy, and the noblest 
Greek art, were, at the best, but anxious and troubled dreams. 
All the elements of a true and complete manhood thus unite 
in the Jesus of the third Gospel, to attract to him the Greek 
soul wherever it is found. 

This true and perfect man is also presented as the universal 
man, the one “Son of man,” whose human interest and sym- 
pathy and affection and mission are bounded only by the 
race. That Luke wrote his Gospel for the universal humanity, 
and not for Jew, Roman, or Christian, appears abundantly in 
what has already been said; but it likewise appears every- 
where in the Gospel, from the announcement that he shall be 
“a light to lighten the Gentiles,’ and that he shall “ bring 
peace on earth,” and “good will to men,” until that last dec- 
laration to the disciples, that “repentance and remission of 
sins shall be preached in his name among all nations, begin- 
ning at Jerusalem.” The genealogy here given, is not that of 
his legal, royal and covenant descent, as Messiah by Joseph 
from David and Abraham, which was needed for the Jew; but 
his actual, natural descent from Mary, traced allthe way up to 
the one father of the great human brotherhood, to Adam, 
“which was the son of God; and which would show the 
Greek that man was not autochthonous, as he vainly supposed, 
but of divine origin. Here, in the latter half of this Gospel, 
are gathered together all those gracious parables, found no-~ 
where else,’ which present the’ freeness and fulness of God’s’ 
love to all the suffering and sorrowing world, and which have’ 
always been esteemed the choicest treasure of the nations: 
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the Good Samaritan, the Great Supper, the Lost Sheep, the 
Lost Piece of Money, and the Prodigal, There alone do we 
find the sending-out of the seventy, and the work of our Lord 
himself among that heathen people in Perea, which were the 
precursors and promises of like work for all mankind, and the 
events and teachings of which furnish nearly all of the second 
ten chapters of this Gospel. Here alone the last great struggle, 
in which Jesus is borne to the cross, is fully represented as be- 
ing, what it was in fact, not-simply a struggle between Jesus and 
the Jewish people, but also’a‘struggle between the leading 
classes at Jerusalem, who envied and hated Jesus, andthe peo- 
ple who followed him, heard him gladly, rejoiced in’ him, and 
went back from the crucifixion beating their breasts or'grief 
at his death—a struggle in which the leaders succeeded in ac- 
complishing their bloody purpose, only by making a «compact 
with one of the followers of .Jesus, by taking advantage of the 
darkness, and by calling in the Roman power to-aid them. 
Thus, from beginning to end, does this Gospel everywhere 
prove itself to be in very truth the Gospel of universal hu- 
manity. by 

This universal man, brother of human kind, is presented in 
Luke’s Gospel as being at once both God and man, the divine 
man. It has been shown by a distinguished writer how diffi- 
cult a thing it is to dramatize and to represent in action, a 
character embracing the human and divine in an imperfect 
world.* -There never has been a successful attempt to do it 
except in the Gospel history of Jesus of Nazareth. Each of 
the Evangelists achieves the difficult task; but in the Gospel 
according to Luke it is achieved in the face of greater difficul- 
ties than in the other Gospels, for the reason that he brings out 
the humanity of our. Lord most fully.: While he makes the 
humanity so prominent, he makes the divinity scarcely less prom- 
inent. ‘Jesus is brought forward as Jehovah, in the angelic 
message to Zacharias, in the poetic prophecy of Zacharias, in 
the ‘annunciation by the angels to the shepherds, and in the 
preaching of the forerunner.» He appears as the “Son of the 
Highest,” and as the ‘Son of God,” by the message of the 
angel to the Virgin Mary, and is acknowledged to be the “Son 


=* See Row’s Yesus of the Evangelists, ch. ii, The work is a most elaborate and’ 
complete vindication of the Historical Character of the Jesus of the Gospels. 
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of God” by the Father at the baptism, and by the world of evil 
spirits. He is represented as claiming to be God by assuming 
the prerogative and exercising the power of the Almighty 
Moral Governor in forgiving sin, and then as establishing his 
right and power to doit by healing the palsied man. He is ex- 
hibited as going through life, performing works of power that are 
possible to God only. God was everywhere in the perfect man, 
Jesus. Here, certainly, was just the Saviour the Greek needed. 
He wanted some living image of God in some truly perfect 
man. He had striven after this in his poor blind way, but the 
end was only godlessness, or the altar to “the unknown God.” 
He had longed for humanity in its perfection and glory, fora 
God who should be a son of man. Jesus was that. So Luke 
portrays him. Jesus was Deity taking human form. Through 
that deep heart and matchless intellect and marvelous sense of 
the beautiful God, himself shone. In his spotless character 
and his active life of love, God himself lived and wrought. 
He was most human, the great and perfect brother; and yet 
most divine, the great and perfect God. 

(2.) The third Gospel is likewise equally unique in the ful- 
ness and vividness of its revelation of God and the spiritual 
world, both in themselves and in their relations to man and 
this present world. 

In Luke’s portrayal of the divine man, that God, whom the 
Greek had put far off to the utmost bounds of the universe, 
and whom he regarded as taking no interest in the affairs of 
men, is brought very near, and shown to have the deepest in- 
terest in human affairs, and the closest sympathy with man in 
his joys and sorrows, in his life and death. In truth, this Gospel 
swept away all the gods of Greece. ‘There is but one God,” 
was the voice of the world. It swept away nymphs, satyrs, 
and fauns, furies, fates, and muses—everything with which 
the Greek imagination had peopled mountains and forests, 
land and sea, the depths of the earth and the expanse of the 
sky. It took the life out of much of Grecian art, made mere 
airy fancies of the finest works of Phidias and Praxiteles, of 
Homer and Aischylus; but it revealed an invisible world, with 
its hosts of heavenly beings far more pure and beautiful than 
any creation of man’s art, and engaged as messengers of God 
in ministries of love to men. God himself is interested in the 
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sorrow of Zacharias and Elizabeth, and the heavens open and 
Gabriel descends with the promise of blessing ; He would make 
the virgin “blessed among women,” and the heavens open again, 
and the angel comes down to crown her with perpetual honor 
and joy; he would give glad tidings to the sorrowing earth, 
and his glory bursts the barriers of the skies, and shines upon 
the lowly shepherds, the angel of the annunciation proclaims 
to them the tidings of great joy, and the angelic host becomes 
visible joining the first “glory in the highest” with peace and 
good will to men. The nearness and tenderness of God are 
made evident in all the compassionate work of Jesus, His incar- 
nate Son; in the teachings of all the great distinctive parables 
of the Gospel; in short, in its whole matter and manner, 

But this revelation of the powers of the unseen world is 
represented to the Greeks as having a great and beneficent 
design. Luke exhibits, with a distinctness and fulness not 
approached by the other Gospels, the ruined and miserable 
condition of human nature as sinful and corrupt; the twofold 
possible destiny of man; and the design of God to lift him out 
of his condition of evil, and bring him into union and com- 
munion with Himself. 

The Greek required especially to be taught the true condi- 
tion of human nature. The idea and nature of sin needed to 
be made familiar to him, and a sense of his own sinfulness to 
be aroused in him. He had been accustomed to find the 
cause of his failure to become the perfect man, and the cause 
of the weak and the suffering in the world, in human limitation 
or misfortune; before he could be saved he must be taught to 
find it in human sin. Luke, therefore, unfolds, in a manner 
equally striking and peculiar to himself, the sinfulness of man. 
He uses the word szuner oftener than all the other Evangelists 
combined. Any one who will carefully examine this Gospel 
for himself with this point in view, will be astonished to see 
how the ideas of righteousness and unrighteousness, sin and 
holiness, repentance and remission, color all its teachings, from 
the opening scene, where it is declared that Zacharias and 
Elizabeth “were both righteous before God, walking in all the 
commandments and ordinances of the Lord blameless;”’ all 
through the vivid presentations and clear condemnations of the 
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prevalent forms of sin—such as hypocrisy, formality, and cov- 
etousness—which abound in the body of the Gospel, to the 
conclusion, where the work to which the disciples are sent; is 
to preach “repentance and remission of sins” among all 
nations. In harmony with all this is the portrayal of the sad 
state of man, in those inimitable pictures, the parables of the 
Prodigal and the Good Samaritan. In the latter parable, “ the 
wretched condition of human nature, straying from God’s pres- 
ence, and swerving from obedience to his law, is displayed in 
the person of the traveler going forth from Jerusalem, the 
Holy City, to Jericho, the city of the world. In its way it 
falls among thieves. Human nature was encountered by the 
arch-thief, Satan, and was stripped of its original righteousness, 
and was left halfdead. The priesthood came by, and the law 
came by, and cast a transitory glance upon it; but they only 
showed its misery, and evinced their own inability to heal it, 
by leaving it where it was and passing it by on the other side. 
But at last the Samaritan came. He had compassion on it, 
and bound up its wounds, pouring in the oil and wine which 
he had with him, and laid it on his own beast, and brought 
it to the inn and took care of it. Christ, the Good Samar- 
itan, came from heaven on a blessed journey, and saw man- 
kind lying helpless in the road of this world, stripped and 
naked, full of bruises and putrifying sores. He bound up its 
wounds, and poured in the oil and wine of his own cleansing 
and sanctifying blood, and lifted it up from the ground and put 
it on his own beast. He himself bore our griefs and carried 
our sorrows. He himself bore our sins in his own body 
on the tree. He brought us to the inn and has given us 
into the keeping of the hast, with a charge to take care of us; 
and at his departure he provided for us, and he has prom- 
ised to come again and demand an account of our treatment.* 
Equally pertinent and graphic, as might readily be shown, is 
the other parable. And throughout this Gospel that wondrous 
love and grace of God, which Luke delights to trace, and the 
aim of which is to deliver humanity from its sad condition, 
eS Is nt ye: ft) 0) ee ci eee Ate 6 ee 


* See Wordsworth, Vew Testament, Introduction to St, Luke’s Gospel, p. 161. 
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striking manner. 
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brings out more strikingly, by force of contrast, this heavy 
background of sin and misery. 

The Greek required that the future destiny of man should 
be made clear to him. “The state of the disembodied soul 
was a question on which the mind of the Greek world had in- 
dulged in many inquisitive speculations, and on which it needed 
instruction. The terrors of Tartarus and the joys of Elysium, 
which had been displayed in the writings of their poets, exer- 
cised a dominant influence on the imagination and practice 
of heathendom; and, in the apostolic age, they had a strong 
hold on the popular mind, and alarmed it with superstitious 
fears, or mocked it with illusory hopes. Men, indeed, of a 
more philosophical temper, looked on with skeptical indiffer- 
ence, and treated these representations as legendary fables, 
and denied the resurrection of the body and the doctrine of 
future retribution. Therefore, the healing art of the beloved 
physician, St. Luke, might well be employed in providing a 
remedy for this spiritual malady. Accordingly, we see that 
he had taken care to record two sayings of our blessed Lord, 
which reflect the clearest light on this mysterious subject ; the 
state of the soul immediately after death, and during the in- 
terval of its dissolution and the day of resurrection and of 
judgment. He has done this in his recital of the history of 
the rich man and Lazarus, and in the speech of our Lord to 
the penitent thief on the cross, “To-day thou shalt be with 
me in Paradise.” He also, alone of the Evangelists, in his re- 
cital of the miracle of the raising of the daughter of Jarius, has 
taken care to specify the fact that er spirit came back to her 
again. He thus corrected the erroneous notions of popular 
belief and philosophical incredulity, and revealed to the Greeks 
the great doctrinal and practical truth, that the human soul, 
on its separation from the body by death, passes immediately 
into a place of joy or of sorrow ; and that it remains there until 
the last day, when it will be reunited to the body, and be ad- 
mitted to the full fruition of heavenly bliss, or be consigned to 
the bitter pains of everlasting woe.’”* 

The Greek needed to have the way opened for him to God 
and heaven. Luke, therefore, taught him how communica- 


* See Wordsworth, Mew Testament, p. 159. 
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tion is to be had with God and the world of invisible realities, 
and how man is to reach up after the perfect manhood here, 
and the immortal manhood of glory hereafter. The prayer 
of faith is the great agency. The Greeks must be taught to 
fall down on their knees and pray, and so to reach out after 
the invisible but living Father. “ Their temples were not 
houses of prayer. Their worship consisted mainly in sacrifices, 
or in religious pomps and processions, or in theatric shows. 
But no ritual or liturgy of heathenism has been preserved to 
us.” In a word, the Greek mind was to be schooled in the du- 
ties of devotion. Hence, Christ appears as the great example 
of prayer and its power over the unseen world. He retires to 
the wilderness and prays, and is strengthened to overcome the 
adversary. He prays and chooses his disciples. He prays on 
the Mount of Transfiguration, and the glory of heaven comes 
down upon him. He prays alone in his retirement from his 
public work, and the disciples, with Peter in the lead, make 
their first full confession of his Messiahship. He prays in the 
Garden, being in an agony, and an angel comes down to 
strengthen him. Even onthe cross he prays for his murderers, 
and in his last word commits his spirit into the hands of his 
Father. And in harmony with this wonderful example is the 
not less wonderful teaching, given in this Gospel only. Twice 
is he represented as saying, ‘“‘Men ought always to pray.” 
The effects of urgent prayer by man are here exhibited not 
only by the promise, “ Ask, and it shall be given you,” and that 
peculiar promise of the Holy Spirit for the asking, but also 
in the two parables, of the friend coming for bread at midnight 
and the widow before the unjust judge. He teaches how to 
pray in that form everywhere known as the Lord’s Prayer 
(given only here and in Matthew) ; and by that inimitable in- 
cident of the two men who went up to the temple to pray 
which has, perhaps, had a more powerful influence in directing 
man to the true prayer than any other teaching of the Bible. 

But the Greek needed to be taught that prayer is more than 
- the power which brings heaven down to men; that it is.also 
the power by which man’s soul is to go out in gratitude toward 
_ heaven, and by which it is to mount up toward heaven. “The 
duty and blessedness of thanksgiving to God for benefits re- 
ceived from him, supplied another subject on which the Gen- 
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tile world needed instruction. They ‘glorified him not, neither 
were they thankful, is the sentence pronounced upon them by 
St. Paul. <A beautiful picture of gratitude, and of its reward, is 
displayed by St. Luke, and by St. Luke alone, in the record of 
our Lord’s miracle of mercy wrought upon the ten lepers who 
stood afar off. The blessing pronounced upon the one who 
returned, and with a loud voice glorified God, and fell down at 
his feet, giving him ¢hanks, is made more striking and emphatic 
by its juxtaposition with the divine command, ‘Go show your- 
selves to the priests;’ and brings out more prominently the 
paramount obligation and exceeding felicity of the moral act 
of thanksgiving, because it is put in contrast with an express 
command to discharge a ritual duty of the Levitical law. 
That, also, was to be done ;. but the frst thing to be done was 
to glorify God.’’* 

In fine, this whole Gospel is throughout a delineation of the 
way for the sinner of the Gentile world to that perfect, holy, 
blessed, and immortal manhood, which was to be reached by 
the grace of God alone, which could be secured by the prayer 
of faith alone, and which alone could satisfy the Greek soul. 
Walking in the way of the returning prodigal, wrestling with 
God like the poor widow and the humble publican, resting in 
the Saviour like the penitent thief upon the cross, treading in 
the footsteps of the good Samaritan and the divine man of 
Nazareth, even the chief of Gentile sinners might hope to reach 
the perfection of manhood on earth, and to be lifted with 
Lazarus to Abraham’s bosom or rapt with Jesus himself into 
the paradise of God. 

3. It was proposed to test the hypothesis by an analysis of 
the Gospel. This must necessarily be the briefest possible, 
leaving to the reader the work of tracing out in detail that 
which can here only be hinted at. 

The Gospel according to Luke has four parts, which may be 
stated and subdivided as follows : 

Part I. Introduction. The origin, development, and pre- 
paration of Jesus as the Perfect Man, for his work of Saviour 
of mankind. Chapters i-iv: 13. 

Prologue. Statement of aim. Chapter i: 1-4. 


*See Wordsworth, Vew Testament, p. 160. 
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1. Events preceding, preparing for, and heralding the birth 
of the Saviour of the world. God and heaven coming down 
to men amid the great rejoicings of the universe. Chapter i: 
5-80. 

2. History of the birth, and its first glorious annunciation by 
angels to men. Angels and men joining in the joy and in glo- 
rifying God. Chapter ii: 1-20. 

3. History of the development of the human nature of the 
Saviour under law, divine and human—as an infant, child, 
youth, young man—onward to mature manhood. Chapter ii: 
21-52. 

4. History of the special preparation of the Saviour of the 
world for his work—by the work of the forerunner, by the 
descent, from Adam and from God, and by the temptation. 
Chapters ili-iv: 13. 

Part I]. The divine work of power by Jesus, the Son of God, 
for Israel, chiefly in Galilee, resulting in his rejection. Chapters 
IV U4 six. Th. 

The work begun in the power of the Spirit, in teaching in 
the synagogues. Chapter iv: 14-15. 

1. In Nazareth. Rejection with his Gospel for the poor and 
suffering. Chapter iv: 16-30. 

2. In Capernaum and neighborhood. Manifestations of 
divine power, reaching to the raising of the dead and the 
pardon of sin, by which he rouses all Galilee, gathers around 
him a multitude of followers, compels the acknowledgment of 
his divinity, and alienates the Jews. Chapters iv: 31; vi: II. 

3. The constitution and development of the future kingdom 
of God, the almighty and universal power of Jesus as the King, 
and his beneficent work for mankind. Chapters vi: 12; ix: 50. 

Part III. The gracious work of Jesus as the Goa-Man for 
the Gentile world, chiefly in Peraa and in the last journey to 
Jerusalem. Chapters ix: 51; xviii: 10. The universal grace 
of the Gospel. 

The setting out toward Jerusalem and the character of the 
true followers. Chapter ix: 51-62. . 

1. The mission and return of the seventy, or the Gospel for 
the world, with the one thing needful, and the power of prayer. 
Chapters sot 1 xis. 13: 

2. The sinfulness of the world of that day portrayed, 
judged, and condemned. Chapters xi: 14; xiii: 35. 
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3. The universality of the kingdom exhibited in the parables 
of grace: Great Supper, Lost Sheep, Lost Piece of Silver, 
Prodigal Son. Chapters xiv: 1; xv. 

4. The danger of man’s missing the kingdom of God with its 
everlasting life, through the fascinations of worldliness; and 
the certainty to the prayerful, humble, and self-denying of 
securing it. Chapters xvi: 1; xviii: 30. 

Part IV. Redemption and mediatorial sovereignty of the 
world won by Jesus, as the God Man, through his voluntary 
death, resurrection, and ascension. Chapters xviii: 31; xxiv. 

Announcement by Jesus of his coming death, and the advance 
toward Jerusalem to meet it. Chapters xviii: 31; xix: 44. 

I. The conflict in the Temple with the Jewish authorities 
and leaders, and the judgment and warning. Chapters xix: 
AG Sot. 

2. The conspiracy, betrayal, trial, and sacrificial death, as the 
God-man, for the world. Chapters xxii: § ; xxiii: 49. 

3. The burial, resurrection, and ascension, for the salvation 
of all nations. Chapter xxiii: 50; xxiv. 

There is only space for a word in summing up. Cursory as 
our view of the Gospel according to Luke has necessarily been, 
we think it will warrant the conclusion that there is enough in 
the work of the Evangelist of the Gentiles to verify the hypo- 
thesis presented at the outset. That hypothesis does, in fact, 
accord with and satisfactorily explain the various peculiarities 
of this Gospel—in its author, point of view, structure, and 
selection of materials; in its presentation of Jesus as the uni- 
versal, divine man; and in its revelations of God and the 
unseen world, of man’s condition asa sinner, and of the way 
whereby the ruined sinner may be restored to true and im- 
mortal perfection and blessedness. The third Gospel is so 
suited to the wants of the Greek soul, as to prove that it must 
in reality have been prepared, as tradition testifies, for the 
Greek as the representative of universal humanity. In distinc- 
tion from Matthew, the Gospel for the Jew, the man of 
prophecy ; from Mark, the Gospel for the Roman, the man of 
power; and from John, the Gospel for the Christian, the man 
- of faith; Luke is the Gospel for the Greek, the world-man. 
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ART: V.—THE PROGRESS AND PROSPECTS OF 
ORIENTAL DISCOVERY. 


By Rev. Howarp Crospy, D.D., LL.D., Chancellor of the University of the 
City of New York. 

THE progress of Oriental discovery during the present cen- 
tury, and especially during the last twenty-five years, has ne- 
cessitated the re-writing of large portions of ancient history, 
while it has supplied us with new materials, inaccessible to ancient 
historians. But this progress of discovery has a history of its 
own, second only in interest to the facts which it has brought 
to light. It has deciphered and, in many instances, disen- 
tombed the memorials of the past, which for thousands of 
years had been either regarded with ignorant wonder, or buried 
in oblivion, 

Till within the memory of men now living, little more was 
known of ancient Egypt than what could be gleaned from the 
Sacred Scriptures, the fragments of Manetho, and the pages of 
Herodotus and Diodorus Siculus. In 1636, A.D., appeared the 
six bulky folios of the learned Jesuit, Father Kircher, in which 
he essayed to interpret the inscriptions on Egyptian monu- 
ments, but the light he professed to impart failed to dispel the 
mystery. Among his successors was the learned Dane, George 
Zoega, who published, in 1797, his work on the origin and use 
of the obelisks. Bishop Warburton, in his “ Divine Legation,” 
had sagaciously concluded that “hieroglyphics were a real 
written language,” while Zoega, conjecturing that certain 
figures of animals, etc., represented sounds, and were possibly 
letters, termed them phonetic. 

In 1798, Napoleon embarked on his memorable expedition 
to Egypt. Ifa failure in a military point of view, it resulted 
in bringing back to Europe a vast quantity of memorials and 
fac-simile inscriptions. In their own museums, the savans of 
the Continent might study, at their leisure, the spoils of the 
Nile. The key for their interpretation was soon supplied. In 
August, 1799, a French officer of Artillery, digging at Rosetta, 
for the foundations of a redoubt, found a large stone of black 
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basalt, marked with various characters. Upon inspection, it 
was found that while the uppermost of three inscriptions was 
in hieroglyphics, and the second in what came to be known as 
demotic, the lower one was in the Greek text. The in- 
scriptions were engraved and circulated among the /iterati of 
Europe. The Greek was easily read. It was a record of the 
honors bestowed by the Egyptian priesthood at Memphis, on 
the Pharaohs, in the person of Ptolemy Epiphanes. It also 
contained the statement, that it had been decreed that the 
inscription should be engraved on a stone tablet in sacred 
(hieroglyphical), demotic (enchorial), and Greek characters. 

Here, undoubtedly, were three forms of the same inscrip- 
tion. It remained to interpret the unknown by the known. 
In 1802, De Sacy was confident that he had identified in the 
demotic writing the names of Ptolemy and two others. Mean- 
while, his pupil, Quatremére, was engaged in the task of prov- 
ing that the Coptic was in substance the language of ancient 
Egypt. Acquiring the Coptic language, Dr. Young, after pro- 
longed study, was able, in 1814, to offer his conjectural trans- 
lation. Notwithstanding some errors, and his failure to dis- 
cover the real character of the hieroglyphics, or the fact that 
several different signs were used to express the same sound, he 
prepared the way for the triumph of Champollion. The lat- 
ter, born in 1790, was but a boy when the results of the French 
expedition became known in Europe. He regarded with ad- 
miring wonder the mysterious symbols which thenceforth ab- 
sorbed his inquiring mind. By the aid of an inscription on an © 
obelisk from Philz, and his own patient sagacity, he succeeded 
in determining several alphabetic sounds of the hieroglyphic, 
which it was now ascertained was the original form of the lan- 
guage, and in 1824, he gave the world his magnificent work, 
“ Precis du Systeme Hieroglyphique.’ Dying at the early age of 
42, he yet left also behind him a hieroglyphical dictionary and 
an Egyptian grammar. 

Rosellini and Salvolini, in turn gave promise of pushing 
forward their discoveries beyond the point reached by Cham- 
pollion. But, like him, they were cut off by a premature 
death. Other laborers, however, were entering the field. In 
1837, M. Lepsius published his letter to Rossellini, and gave a 
new impulse in Germany to the study of Egyptian archeology. 
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At almost the same time, Messrs. Hincks and Birch commenced 
in England to publish the results of studies, which for a genera- 
tion they were to be spared successfully to prosecute. Egyptian 
exploration was zealously pursued, and England and Germany 
vied with each other in laying open to the world the wonders 
of the Nile. Col. Howard Vyse, by personal examination, 
procured the material for his magnificent work on the Pyra- 
mids (1837-42), and the King of Prussia, with royal munifi- 
cence, provided for the expensive expedition, conducted by 
Lepsius, to which we are indebted for the grand work, “ J7Ze- 
morials from Egypt and Ethiopia,’ the last volume of which 
appeared in 1856. In 1837, Sir John Gardiner Wilkinson, 
already known as an Egyptian scholar, by his “ Materia Hiero- 
glyphica, containing the Egyptian Pantheon and the Succes- 
sion of the Pharaohs” (1828), and other kindred works, pub- 
lished his “ Manners and Customs of the Ancient Egyptians,” 
with profuse illustrations drawn from pictured remains of old 
Egyptian art. At the same time Samuel Sharpe was bringing 
out (1836-41) his “Egyptian Inscriptions from the British 
Museum,” and these were followed by his “ Rudiments of a 
Vocabulary of Egyptian Hieroglyphics” (1837), and his ‘“ Early 
Fiistory of Egypt’ (1838-1849). In 1850, appeared Prof. John 
Kenrick’s “ Egypt under the Pharaohs,’ and already exten- 
sive publications had been made of monuments in the British 
museum. 

In Germany,Lepsius had lithographed (1842) the Hieroglyphic 
Ritual; or, “ Book of the Dead,’ belonging to the museum of 
Turin, editing, at the same time, a selection of historical mate- 
rials most important to illustrate it. Leeman commenced the 
periodical publication, still continued, of monuments contained 
in the Leyden museum. The last volume of Lepsius’ “ Denk- 
miler aus digypten,’ which appeared in 1856, was preceded by 
a work of Dr. Brugsch on the monuments, and the text of the 
papyrus of the 12th dynasty. In France as well as Italy the 
study of Egyptian archeology was prosecuted, and lithographs 
and fac-similes of Egyptian inscriptions were very widely cir- 
culated. But up to 1845, when the first volume of Bunsen’s 
great work, “ Egypt's Place in Universal History,’ appeared, 
little progress in the task of interpretation had been made be- 
yond the point reached by Champollion. Bunsen incorporated 
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in his book a treatise on Egyptian grammar, etc., by Dr. Birch, 
which indicated an advance upon previous studies. Errors in 
this were pointed out by M. de Rougé, who, in successive years, 
extended his criticisms over a broader field. In 1849, he 
gave his views of portions of the religious symbolism of the 
Egyptians. In 1851, he, for the first time, gave a full inter- 
pretation of an Egyptian inscription, discussing it word by 
word and sign by sign, assigning to each its value, and setting 
forth the evidence upon which he based his conclusions. 

His example was thenceforth imitated, and almost at the 
same time, Dr. Birch published the first results of his study of 
the annals of Thothmes III. Germany rivaled England in her 
devotion to this branch of Egyptian science and Brugsch gave 
new evidence of the enthusiasm Which was yet to overcome 
greater obstacles, in his essay in connection with the translation 
of an Egyptian funeral chant. 

The work of translating the papyrus manuscripts was now 
fairly initiated. In 1852, M. De Rougé published a translation 
of the greater portion of a papyrus, which, after having been 
offered to the different museums of Europe, was presented 
to the Louvre, and in 1856 was prepared to give the world a 
nearly complete version of a poem on the victories of Rameses 
II. The Egyptian vocabulary was enlarged, and light was 
thrown on the syntax of the language. Dr. Birch translated 
quite a number of inscriptions of a historical character, and 
critically discussed the texts. In 1853, Brugsch elucidated cer- 
tain prescriptions of Egyptian medicine, contained in a manu- 
script of the Berlin museum. M. W. Goodwin, uniting his ef- 
forts with those of M. Chabas, gave a marked impulse to the 
study of Egyptology, and in 1866 appeared, as the fruit of 
their labors, the translation of a papyrus on a “ Yourney to 
Sy a ale 

A zealous explorer now appeared in the person of M. 
Mariette. His discoveries in the Tomb of Apis were a grate- 
ful surprise to Egyptologists. In his interpretation of the 
Steles of the Serapium, he manifested his extensive acquaintance 
with the hieroglyphic system. His discovery of the annals of 
Thothmes III. was followed the next year by their translation 
by Dr. Birch. Meanwhile, M. de Rougé had been devoting 
his attention to a problem hitherto insoluble, the translation of 
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the hymns of the Egyptian Ritual, in which were contained in 
substance the entire religion and mythology of Egypt. His 
first publication embraced the seventeenth chapter, a kind of 
Egyptian catechism, which presented a summary of the Egyp- 
tian belief. 

In 1867, Egyptologists were cheered by the discovery of a 
new bi-lingual monument—the Decree of Canopus. It was a 
rare treasure. It contained 37 lines of hieroglyphics, translated 
by 66 lines in Greek text, withouta break. Its study served to 
establish on a solid basis the justice of the method and the 
correctness of previous interpretations. The way was thus 
prepared to study, with more perfect assurance of success, the 
rich materials that had already (1865-6) been collected by 
Brugsch and Diimichen, soon to be notably enlarged by the 
new discoveries of M. Mariette. 

The study of hieroglyphics had offered less difficulties than 
that of the demotic writing, and had been more diligently and 
successfully pursued. To the latter, Brugsch devoted his 
special attention. He was aided in his task by the suggestions 
and the criticism of M. de Rougé. He succeeded in elucidat- 
ing several important monuments of demotic writing, and bring- 
ing the grammar of the popular language into harmony with 
the demotic system. The work of interpretation remains to 
be pushed forward, and important results must follow the com- 
parative study of the hieroglyphic and demotic writing. 

But important results have already been reached. Egyptian 
history, as a whole, has been reconstructed. We have been 
able to distinguish the several dynasties by their achievements 
and their monuments. We have recovered remains of Egyp- 
tian literature which throw light upon the art and science, the 
customs and manners of the people. We have been able to 
reproduce a theology and a mythology which will repay close 
and patient study. We know the builders of some of the most 
memorable monuments of the country, or the dynasties to 
which they belong. We may trace more definitely the rela- 
tions of the Egyptians to neighboring peoples, their careers of 
conquest, and the changing fortunes of their empire. We have 
discovered their possession at a very early period of a skill and 
science that excite our admiration; while the fact, that from 
primitive times they asserted a Divine unity, not inconsistent 
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with derived divinities, and the great doctrine of the immor- 
tality of the soul, has been placed beyond question. But no 
one who has any conception of the vastness of the field that 
yet remains to be explored, and the almost exhaustless litera- 
ture that still existsin untranslated inscriptions, can doubt that 
much fuller and clearer light will yet be poured upon the diffi- 
cult problems of Egyptian history. 

The discovery of the buried remains of the great capital of the 
Assyrian Empire, marks an era in Oriental exploration. It has 
resulted in giving back to us the lost records of centuries of 
Assyrian history, and it has impelled to kindred investigations 
in other spheres, from whichimportant results have already been 
secured, while results still more important are moreover to be 
anticipated. Almost at the same time, England and France, by 
their several representatives,became interested in the exploration 
of the remains of Assyrian grandeur. The cuneiform inscriptions 
of the East, however, had long before been the objects of cu- 
rious though futile inquiry. Early in the seventeenth century, 
Persepolis was visited, and its numerous inscriptions noted. In 
1693, specimens of them, taken sixteen years before, by Flower, 
the English agent of the East India Company, were published 
in the Philosophical Transactions. In 1700, Dr. Thomas Hyde, 
eminent for his Oriental studies, and successor of the learned 
Pocock at Oxford, published his ‘“ Religion of the Ancient Per- 
stans,’ betraying his utter misapprehension of the nature of 
the cuneiform inscriptions, while exhibiting his extensive ac- 
quaintance with Oriental languages. After Kempfer and 
Van Bruyn, the Danish traveler, Karsten Niebuhr, father of 
the historian, visited Persepolis, in 1765, and brought back the 
texts of numerous inscriptions. The labors of Anquetil Du- 
perron, though without results of immediate importance, served 
to excite curiosity, and draw increased attention to the sub- 
ject. In 1798, Tychsen made some valuable criticisms on the 
suggestions of Niebuhr, who recognized the threefold grouping 
of the inscriptions, and professed to discover forty-two distinct 
characters, without determining to what alphabet, or even lan- 
guage, they belonged, In 1800, Bishop Miinzer drew up A} 
table of twelve characters, the alphabetic value of which 
he believed that he had established, but of which two only, A 
and B, were subsequently found to be correct. On Sept. 4, 
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1802, George Frederic Grotefend communicated to the Academy 
of Géttingen the results of his earliest discoveries in this de- 
partment of study. Imperfectly acquainted with the Oriental 
languages, he called history and archeology to his aid. In the 
triple inscription, he recognized ideas traced in three languages 
and three different styles of writing, so that each inscription 
was tri-lingual. Availing himself of Sassanian texts, recently 
published by Silvestre de Lacy, he was able to identify the re- 
peated title (modern Persian chainchah) “King of Kings.” Next,” 
with remarkable sagacity, he inferred that in each instance a 
proper name followed the royal title, and that a portion of the 
name, regularly recurring, designated the name of the founder 
of the dynasty. He was thus led to interpret certain groups, 
as “ Xerxes, King of Kings, Son of Darius,’ and ‘ Darius, 
King of Kings, Son of Hystaspes.” He was less successful in 
reading the name of Ormuzd, although he detected the group 
which really represented it. 

Here the attempt to decipher the inscriptions rested until 
1820. Saint Martin essayed to prosecute the task which the 
Hanover professor left incomplete, but with no satisfactory re- 
sults. Prof. Rask, for the first time, identified the name of the 
founder of the Persian Achemenides, but in 1836 two new 
students of the inscriptions appeared, M. Lassen at Bonn, giv- 
ing his transcription and pronunciation of one of the three 
cuneiform writings which he had procured, and Eugene Bur- 
nouf who published in June of the same year his Memoitres 
sur les Inscriptions de Hamadan, giving to each letter a force 
that allowed him to apply his alphabet to all the texts hitherto 
known. 

Lassen and Burnouf, both enthusiastic students, were in 
close correspondence, and their discoveries were almost or 

_quite contemporaneous. But before they had published their 
works, an English student had been engaged on the ground, in 
the study of the inscriptions. This was Sir Henry C. Rawlin- 
son, born in 1810, and serving in the Bombay army from 1827 
till 1833. In November of the latter year, he was sent to Per- 
sia, where he was in active employ till December 1839. Here 
he held high command, and was serviceable in reorganizing a 
body of Persian troops. During this period, he was at Kir- 
manchah, on the western borders of Persia, and with the in- 
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scriptions under his eye he was attracted to their study. He 
was aware that Grotefend had rather guessed than deciphered 
the names of several of the Achemenian sovereigns, and com- 
mencing, therefore, as Burnouf had done in Europe, with the in- 
vestigation of the Hamadan inscriptions, he succeeded in read- 
ing the names of Darius, Xerxes, and Hystaspes. At Behistun, 
from which he was not far distant, he carefully copied the mag- 
nificent page of history which the Achemenides had before 
sculptured on the rocks. Here he succeeded in identifying 
several new names, and determining the value of eighteen 
characters, before he learned of the progress in the same direc- 
tion that had been made by Lassen and Burnouf. 

In 1837, he completed his copy of the Behistun inscription, 
and in the winter of that year he sent to the Asiatic Society 
of London, a translation of the first two paragraphs of it. 
These included the titles and the genealogy of Darius. In 
1839, the entire inscription had been transcribed and translated, 
but no copy of it reached Europe till 1843, and it was not till 
1846 that a copy of it appearedin the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of London, while the analysis and commentary were 
not published till 1849. Sir Henry Rawlinson frankly admitted 
that his earliest essays contained numerous errors, and that his 
after progress was largely due to his study of Burnouf’s com- 
mentary on the Jacna, which had been transmitted to him. 
in Persia. 

But attention was drawn also to the other forms of the tri- 
lingual inscriptions. Egyptian discovery had familiarized schol- 
ars with the idea of the presentation of the same facts or state- 
ments in the different languages of an empire, and it would 
readily be surmised that the Persian or Aryan text that has 
been partially translated, was only another version of the two 
other inscriptions grouped with it. As the Persian empire em- 
braced Medes, who held the second position in national rank, 
and the Assyrians who were subject, it was inferred that the 
second inscription of each group was Median, and the third As- 
syrian. 

In 1844, M. Westergaard, returning from a journey to the 
East, presented his views in accordance with this inference, as 
bearing upon the Median texts. In part accepted, and in part 
criticized, by Dr. Hincks, of Dublin (1846), they more gener- 
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ally excited distrust. In 1850, De Saulcy gave the world the re- 
sults of his studies, examining what had been advanced, and 
contending, on the authority of Strabo, that a close analogy 
existed between the Median and the Persian idiom. Evident 
traces of the former were to be discovered in the Zend, 
the modern Persian, the Turkish, the Mongolian, Ar- 
menian, and other languages, while the Median was written 
syllabically, and some of its signs would undoubtedly be found 
to resemble Persian equivalents. These conclusions tended to 
confirm the positions of Westergaard. 

The text of the Behistun inscription remained to be inves- 
tigated. Through Sir H. Rawlinson, a copy of it, with a trans- 
lation and commentary, was published in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society, London, 1853. The result, accordant with 
the views of Westergaard and De Saulcy, showed conclusively 
that the Median text had been accurately deciphered. Some 
few characters remained uncertain, yet ere long the grammar 
of the language, despite its anomalies, had been rendered intel- 
ligibly, and to Dr. Oppert belongs the honor of having suspected 
as a fact, what had suggested itself to Sir H. Rawlinson, that 
the Median language represents the idioms of the Scythians or 
Turanians, as wellas the non-Aryan Medes. 

The mastery of the Persian and Median texts of the inscrip- 
tions prepared the way for the interpretation of the Assyrian, 
more closely related to the second than the second to the first, 
although in their idioms equally distinct. Here also, Grote- 
fend had manfested his remarkable sagacity, in identifying 
proper names. He had even guessed out, in the memorable 
Babylonian inscription of the India Company, the name of 
Nebuchadnezzar. Babylonian writing, he surmised, must be 
but a variety of the Assyrian system. Here, however, the 
matter rested till the remarkable discovery of the ruins of 
Nineveh directed the attention of scholars to the importance 
of the unsolved problem. 

In 1839, Austin Henry Layard, then a young man twenty-two 
years of age, set out with a friend on a course of travel through 
different countries of Europe, and at length, after a stay at 
Constantinople, visited various parts of Asia, acquiring at the 
same time the Arabic and Persian languages. He visited the 
sites of ancient cities, and on reaching Mosul was impelled to 
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inquire carefully after the remains of Assyrian grandeur that 
could not be far distant, though long buried in oblivion, and 
never calling for notice by Xenephon, when, on his famous 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand, he passed over their buried 
ruins. 

But the French Government, which had already resolved to 
establish a consulate at Mosul, instructed M. Botta, to whom 
the appointment was given, to search out such traces as yet 
remained of the Nineveh of the Bible. His first essays were 
not altogether fruitless; but a fortunate accident brought to 
his knowledge the existence of sculptured monuments in the 
mound of Khorsabad, fourteen miles to the northeast. To 
this, therefore, M. Botta directed his attention, and was amply 
rewarded by the discovery of the royal palace of Sargon, the 
admirable spoils of which were subsequently to enrich the 
galleries of the Louvre. The work thus initiated in 1843, was 
energetically pushed forward, and in 1846 M. Botta, who had 
been efficiently aided by M. Haudin, an eminent artist, re- 
turned to France with his splendid collection of original 
monuments and designs. 

While Botta was engaged in his explorations, Layard returned 
to Mosul. Here he learned that the Frenchman was carrying 
on excavations at the expense of his government, and that he 
had found a great number of curious marbles. The Englishman 
was ambitious to rival the discoveries of the Frenchman. Re- 
turning to Constantinople, he conferred with Sir Stratford 
Canning, and the English Ambassador generously offered to 
share with him the cost of excavations at Nimroud. Returning 
to Mosul, Layard energetically set himself to his task, and suc- 
ceeded ultimately in exhuming many wonderful specimens of 
Assyrian art, most of which now enrich the British Museum. 
It was not till 1848, that his first account, nor till then, or four 
years later, that his second account of his explorations was 
given to the world. But their fame had gone abroad, and 
other laborers had followed him into the Eastern field. Meso- 
potamia was extensively, though far from exhaustively, ex- 
plored. To Botta, M. Victor Place had succeeded; and Messrs. 
Fresnel and Oppert went to study, on the soil where Babylon 
and Assyria had flourished, the remains of their ancient great- 
ness. Messrs. Taylor and es at the expense of the English 
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Government, prosecuted their investigations, extending their 
journey into Southern Chaldea and Babylonia, and bringing 
back reports establishing the fact of populous regions and an 
advanced civilization at an epoch very remote, of which history 
was almost silent. Through other channels, original monu- 
ments and numerous transcriptions reached Europe, and chal- 
lenged the careful investigation of scholars. 

In 1845 appeared, at Paris, Loewenstern’s Essaz de Deéchiffre- 
ment de lécriture Assyrienne, pour servir a Lexplication du 
Monuments de Khorsabad. The author had instinctively sur- 
mised that the Assyrian language must be of the Semitic type, 
and, by the aid of the Hebrew and Egyptian, he sought to de- 
termine the value of its characters. But he failed in his essay, 
since he had assumed an analogy where none existed. In 
1847, in a second essay, discussing the constituent elements of 
the Assyrian writing, he was led, by the results of his investi- 
gations in comparing the signs for the same names, to adopt 
the theory of homophones. But here again, while his hints. 
were suggestive, further investigations failed to support his 
theory. 

Meanwhile, Sir H. Rawlinson published in fullthe Persian text 
of the Behistun inscription, accompanying it with an essay on 
cuneiform writing generally, and drawing up an ingenious classi- 
fication of the different kinds of writing, grouped in accordance 
with their external characters, but holding in reserve his own 
interpretations. In 1847, De Saulcy published several papers 
on the cuneiform writing, noting especially the inscriptions at 
Van, which he believed to be identical with the true Assyrian 
inscriptions. In the same year, M. de Longperier, in arrang- 
ing in the Louvre the magnificent spoils of Assyrian palaces, 
was Curious to ascertain their date. For the first time, he suc- 
ceeded in deciphering the royal legend, inscribed on so many 
of the Khorsabad monuments discovered by Botta, and trans- 
lated it correctly as—* Glorious Sargon, the Great King, the 
King of Kings, the King of the Land of Assur.” M. Botta 
himself, with the more than 200 Ninevite inscriptions he had 
collected, set himself to the task of copying them with the 
most minute accuracy, and then cataloguing and classifying 
the 642 different characters of which they were composed. He 
recognized and collected those which were identical, designating 
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such as—following Loewenstern—he regarded as homophones, 
and not only discovering the plural form of words, but also 
ascertaining the equivalents for words and phrases, like King, 
King of Kings, People, and the first personal pronoun; and 
concluding in favor of the Semitic character of the inscriptions 
at Persepolis, Nineveh, and Babylon, but not of those at 
Van. 

De Saulcy was not satisfied with conjectures. He sought to 
read the texts, and to prove that his reading was correct. By 
a careful and minute analysis, he succeeded in identifying the 
meaning of words and phrases in the Assyrian with that of 
corresponding words and phrases in the Persian text. The 
result was, the first complete translation (1849) that had yet 
been given, along with a commentary vindicating his correct- 
ness in the values he had assigned to different characters. 
Translations of other inscriptions followed, necessarily imper- 
fect, while many questions, bearing upon the ideographic and 
syllabic significance of the characters, remained unsolved. 
Following up his investigations, De Saulcy was enabled to 
determine 120 Assyrian characters. By such persevering 
efforts the larger portions of the trilingual inscriptions were 
translated. Other laborers also were entering the field. While 
De Saulcy was sending his memozires from the East, Dr. Hincks, 
in Dublin, was mastering the syllabism of the Assyrian writing, 
and rejecting many signs that had been accounted homophones. 
In 1852, in an essay on the Assyro-Babylonian characters, he 
conclusively established his theory of syllabism for the texts 
from Babylon as well as from Nineveh. By identical methods, 
he transcribed and read the name of Nebuchadnezzar on the 
bricks of Babylon, and that of Sennacherib in the Khorsabad 
inscriptions. 

But previous to this, De Saulcy had become satisfied that 
many of the Khorsabad texts reproduced the same inscription. 
Availing himself of this idea, he had succeeded in translating 
nearly 100 out of the 150 lines of the curious inscription which 
recounts the leading events of the reign of the founder of the 
Khorsabad palace. The general correctness of his translation 
was assured, when Sir H. Rawlinson, proceeding independent- 
ly, reached substantially the same results, while it was made 
manifest that, notwithstanding some serious obstacles to a com- 
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plete interpretation, an approximately correct idea of the sev- 
eral inscriptions might still be attained. 

In 1851, Sir Henry Rawlinson published the Assyrian text 
of the Behistun inscription in the Yournal of the Astatic So- 
ciety of London. It was also transcribed with an interlinear 
translation, an alphabet of 246 characters, and explanatory and 
vindicatory observations. The author claimed the merit of 
having been first to announce and establish the fact that As- 
syrian signs sometimes express isolated letters, and sometimes 
syllables—a claim that has not been admitted without dispute. 
De Saulcy, in taking leave of his Assyrian studies, and there- 
with presenting his analysis of the text of the same famous in- 
scription, together with his commentary (1854), was by no 
means disposed to concede the claim. 

But while eminent scholars like Oppert, Rawlinson, Hincks, 
and Fox Talbot, were pursuing their Assyrian studies with ri- 
val patience and enthusiasm, educated men, interested in their 
labors, but imperfectly acquainted with the results of their 
studies, regarded them generally with distrust. What reliable 
interpretation could be given of texts which embraced the 
ideographic, syllabic, and polyphone forms of writing? To set 
the matter at rest, the Royal Asiatic Society of London, in 
March, 1857, proposed to subject the question to a decisive 
test. Selecting along Assyrian inscription, containing more 
than 800 lines, and hitherto unedited, it was submitted to 
various Assyrian scholars, who were requested, separately and 
independently, to essay its translation, and transmit the result 
to the Society. Rawlinson, Hincks, Fox Talbot, and Oppert 
accepted the proposal, and on the 21st of May, the day as- 
signed, the several packets of translations were opened. The 
points of agreement, as well as disagreement, between these 
were carefully noted, and the result was one of entire satisfac- 
tion to the commission that had the matter in charge. The 
identity of the translations as a whole, as well as their diver- 
gence on minor points, was exhibited in the publication of 
them in parallel columns. 

With the key to the interpretation of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions thus recovered, a vast and almost inexhaustible field of 
study has been opened to Oriental scholars. The work of ex- 
ploration has been pushed forward in Assyria as well as Baby- 
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lonia and Persia, and has been rewarded by the most remark- 
able discoveries. Most of the Assyrian monarchs of any note 
were careful to preserve the record of their achievements. 
The memorials of them are to be found not only in the sculp- 
tured remains of their disentombed palaces, but in almost in- 
numerable tablets, in some cases carefully arranged and pre- 
served, so as to constitute virtually royal libraries. In these 
we trace the annals of a mighty empire, and the wars, the con- 
structions, and the projects of mighty conquerors. Great light 
is thus thrown upon periods of history hitherto not only ob- 
scure, but almost utterly unknown. 

Into this field eminent scholars have entered, and their en- 
thusiastic diligence has been rewarded by results at once grati- 
fying and surprising. The most eminent among them are 
Jules Oppert, Lenormant, Chevallier, Menant, the Rawlinsons, 
Fox Talbot, Hincks, Norris, Sayce, and George Smith. The 
labors of Sir Henry C. Rawlinson have been already men- 
tioned, but his assistance was rendered to his brother George, 
in the preparation of the elaborately annotated edition 
of Herodotus (1858-60), in which the latter sought to em- 
body the latest results of Oriental discovery, to which the story 
of the Greek historian formed the fitting text. This was fol- 
lowed by another work from the same author, entitled The 
Five Great Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World (1861-5). 

Specially noticeable, however, is the publication by Sir H. 
Rawlinson, in 1872, of one of the most remarkable Assyrian 
documents yet discovered, the Assyrian Eponym Canon, a 
chronological document, giving the outlines of Assyrian official 
chronology, and invaluable in the comparison of Assyrian and 
Scripture history. Other discoveries by him, including the 
tablet containing the synchronous history of Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, were published in 1863. 

The works of Oppert have been numerous. After his /n- 
scription of Borsippa, appeared (1859-63) his Sczentific Ex- 
pedition into Mesopotamia, ordered by the French govern- 
ment, and executed at its expense. In 1860, he published his 
Elements of Assyrian Grammar, in which the Semitic char- 
acter, as well as the structure, of the language is elucidated. 
This was followed (1863-4) by his Grand Inscription of the 
Palace of Khorsabad, published in the Asiatic Fournal, and 
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(1868) his Hestory of the Empires of Chaldea and Assyria, 
according to the Monuments, which appeared in the Annales 
de Philosophie Chrétienne. 

Joachim Menant’s publications have been his Cuneiform 
Writings (1860 and 1864); Assyrian Inscriptions on the 
Bricks of Babylon (1859); Inscriptions of Hammonrabi, King 
of Babylon (1863); The Grand Inscription of the Palace of 
Khorsabad, in which the author was assisted by Oppert ; 
An Assyrian Syllabary ; and among others, the most impor- 
tant, perhaps, of all his works, Axnals of the Kings of As- 
syria (1874). Besides these, must be mentioned his Hzstory 
of Assyrian Discovery and his Assyrian Grammar. 

The Manual of the Ancient History of the East, by Francois 
Lenormant and E. Chevallier, republished in this country (1871), 
presents a lucid summary of the results of Oriental discovery in 
connection with ancient nations. The authors trace the his- 
tory of the Israelites, the Egyptians, the Assyrians and Baby- 
lonians, the Medes and Persians, Phoenicians and Arabians, 
and incidentally of several other peoples less conspicuous. 
They avail themselves of the labors of those who had preceded 
them in the field, and endeavor to present a connected view of 
the career and fortunes of ancient empires, in which the state- 
ments of the old historians are criticised, or harmonized, with 
the results of modern research with a precision that some might 

‘deem extravagant. The Etudes Accadiennes of Lenormant 
appeared in 1873. 

In addition to the works already mentioned, the following 
should be noted: The Values of the Cuneiform Characters 
(1871); Annals of Assurbant-pal (1871); and Assyrian Discoveries 
(1875), by George Smith ; Assyrian Grammar, by A. H. Sayce; 
numerous papers in the Atheneum and other journals, by Dr. 
Hincks; Norris’ Assyrian Dictionary, in three volumes (1868- 
72); Fox Talbot’s papers in various journals; Dr. Schrader’s 
Essays on the Assyro-Babylonian Inscriptions, published in Zezt- 
schrift d. d. Morgen. Gesell. 1872, and his Die Ketlinschriften und 
das alte Testament, of the same date. 

The publications of Mr. George Smith of the British Museum, 
issued within a recent period, show that what some might 
have anticipated as but gleanings, have turned out to be a rich 
harvest. That the field, far from being exhausted, is as yet but 
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barely open to exploration, is evident from the results of his 
recent labors and investigations. In the volume in which he 
details his success in recovering new materials bearing upon As- 
syrian mythology and history, as well as some tending to throw 
light on the earlier Chaldazan annals, he gives ground for antici- 
pating in the future discoveries not less surprising than those 
which have already been made. 

Especially remarkable are his zeal and his success in recov- 
ering what is known as the Flood series of legends, and putting 
them—as gathered from stray and fragmentary tablets—into 
something like a connected poem, which he denominates the 
“Legend of Izdubar,” identifying the latter, although, perhaps, on 
insufficient grounds, with the Biblical Nimrod, and at the same 
time regarding the continuous legend, with its twelve parts 
answering to cantos, asa national epic. Babylonian history 
has had many lacune supplied, the number of Babylonian 
kings known to have reigned anterior to the era of Nabonassar, 
747 B. C., being increased from twenty-eight to ninety. Great 
additions also have been made by Mr. Smith to the list of As- 
syrian kings. 

That such progress should be made at the present advanced 
stage of exploration, is of itself indicative of the richness of the 
field, as well as of the enthusiasm and sagacity of the explorers. 
But there are other considerations which excite and warrant 
our anticipations of further progress. In a recent notice of 
Dr. Birch’s “‘ Ancient History from Monuments” the Athen- 
@um says:—“ Less than thirty years ago, Mr. Layard wrote of 
the objects brought to the British Museum, by Mr. Rich, from 
Babylonia. ‘One case,’ he says ‘scarcely three feet square, en- 
closed all that remained, not only of the great city Nineveh, 
but of Babylon itself. Other museums in Europe contained a 
few gems and cylinders said to have come from the site of an- 
cient Babylon, but of Assyrian art nothing was known even by 
analogy.’ Now we have the splendid series of sculptures, 
produced chiefly by Layard and Loftus, in the British Mu- 
seum, with the invaluable collection of inscribed bricks and 
terra cottas, in which the English Museum is far richer than 
the Louvre; inscriptions, in some cases, only just beginning 
to yield up the arcane literature impressed on them to the 
zealous and laborious students now devoting themselves to 
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their decipherment. How much has been done in this direc- 
tion is easy to be understood, when we say that the names 
(more or less correctly pronounced or trans-literated) are now 
known of no less than fifty-four Assyrian rulers, between the 
years 1850 and 607 B. C., and that the contemporary history of 
adjacent countries is confirmed by the occurrence on the cu- 
neiform documents of man; other names familiar to us from 
classical historians; moreover, that the Bible is supported by 
the discovery among these writings, of no less than ten of the 
kings noticed in Holy Scripture. It is worthy of mention that 
of some of these kings the annals extend to hundreds of lines ; 
this class of records, as it is really by far the most valuable, 
being, fortunately, the least difficult of interpretation.’ Hith- 
erto the study of Assyrian Archeology has been limited toa small 
number of enthusiastic scholars, who had to encounter such diffi- 
culties as always attend the labors of pioneers in a new field, but 
which were in their case peculiarly discouraging. But these diffi- 
cultieshave beenovercome. The problems that even appeared 
to them insoluble have been mastered. The pathway of progress 
has been opened, and, under more favorable auspices, there 
are many who are prepared to second their efforts. The 
Society of Biblical Archeology has just made the experiment 
of opening, in London, classes for teaching the Assyrian and 
Egyptian languages. Their aim is to encourage a wider study 
in the broad fields of research, which have been exclusively 
occupied by a small number, but which are now seen to give 
promise of rich rewards and valuable results, both to general 
philology, and to the elucidation of Old Testament history. 
The address, with which the classes we have referred to were 
opened, was delivered, February 6, 1875, by Rev. A. H. Sayce, 
M. A., of Queen’s College, Oxford, himself eminent for his 
attainments in Assyrian studies, and is given in full in the 
British and Foreign Evangelical Review for April. In this he 
describes the “classics,” so wondrously recovered, after having 
been lost and buried for centuries, as “ more ancient than those 
of Greece or Rome, or even Judza—classics, too, which are 
written on contemporaneous monuments, and must be spelled 
out, as it were, from the lips of a living people—explaining the 
details of their grammar and idioms, and the key which has 
unlocked their secrets.” He adds: “Shall I be considered 
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presumptuous, if I say, that the course of lectures which I 
have been permitted to inaugurate this evening, mark an era 
in national education? I cannot express the gratification I 
feel at the attendance which I see before me, so large beyond 
my boldest expectations, and so encouraging to the success of 
our work. A few years back, the languages and the literature, 
which will be the subject of our studies, lay forgotten and un- 
known under the rubbish of centuries, or in the dusty corners of 
European museums; still fewer years ago, they were but a 
sealed book to all but one or two daring scholars, who alone 
were attempting to penetrate their contents. Already, they 
stand on a level with the manifold subjects of human knowl- 
edge, which are taught and learned ; and the students who have 
gathered this evening to help us in founding schools and edu- 
cational courses of Assyrian and Egyptian philology, are a 
token that a fresh start has been made in the education of the 
country, and a fresh realm of conquest opened out before the 
mind.” 

These anticipations can scarcely be regarded as too sanguine. 
The progress that has already been made is a pledge that fu- 
ture efforts, under more encouraging circumstances and with 
multiplied laborers in the field, will secure a still more abun- 
dant harvest. Motives of peculiar power and interest will con- 
spire to urge forward this class of investigations. The growth 
and history of language will be elucidated; scientific and com- 
parative philology will be illustrated ; and light will be thrown 
upon some of the more abstruse problems in the science of 
language. Besides all this, the contributions that will be made 
to ancient history and to biblical interpretation and archeology 
will be most valuable and important. 

We may, therefore, confidently anticipate great and surpris- 
ing results from future explorations of Egyptian, Assyrian, and 
Chaldean monuments. We have gone far enough to stimu- 
late, but not to satisfy, curiosity, while the encouragement to 
investigation, far greater than it has ever been before, is stead- 
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Art. VI.—MORALITY AND FREE THOUGHT.* 


By M. SAINT-RENE TAILLANDIER. Translated from the Revue des Deux Mondes. 


ONE of the most earnest thinkers, as well as one of the 
most penetrating dialecticians of.our day, has observed how 
much that noble expression, free thought, is marred by certain 
schools, and with what an absurd signification they burden it. 
According to these schools the free-thinker is he who believes 
in nothing, and the less one believes, the more claim he has to 
the title. 

The sum of belief being less with the Lutheran than with 
the Catholic, less with the Deist than with the Lutheran, less 
with the Atheist than with the Deist—it follows that the 
Atheist thinks more freely than the Deist, the Deist more 
freely than the Lutheran, the Lutheran more freely than the 
Catholic. There is still more than one degree to descend on this 
scale. The absolute skeptic, who does not affirm anything, 
and denies that one can affirm anything, finds himself below 
the Atheist in this descending series; he is, therefore, above 
him in the ascending series of free-thinkers. Finally, beyond 
the absolute skeptic, the unheard of subtleties of contempo- 
raneous philosophy have revealed to us spirits set even more 
free from all principle and law; forexample, the pessimist; the 
nihilist; those who discover, as Schopenhauer, that the creation 
is the work of a will without intelligence; those who despise 
the world, despise themselves, who despise even the con- 
tempt of which they are the objects, and whose sole as- 
piration is to return to nothing. When one reaches this 
triple formula: spernere mundum, spernere se ipsum, spernere 
sperni—taking it in the sense that Schopenhauer attaches to it, 
he may boast of having arrived at the extreme limit of philo- 
sophicand moral negations. Would this be the triumph of free 
thought? According to this estimate the spirit which would 
allow itself to be conquered and bound by the demon of mis- 
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anthropy would be freest of all, and he who should reject 
thought with disgust would be the thinker par excellence. 

We see what results we should reach, were this strange defi- 
nition of free thought accepted. M. Paul Janet, to whom we 
previously alluded, notes with his accustomed precision some 
of these consequences, and thus sums up the discussion— 
“There are unbelievers who, far from thinking freely, do not 
even thinkat all, and accept objections as slavishly as others do 
dogma; on the other hand, there are believers who think most 
freely and boldly. Liberty, therefore, consists not in the mat- 
ter but in the manner of thinking.” This is most just, and 
every philosophic mind must approve the conclusion. I only 
regret that M. Janet, endowed as he is with so lively a pene- 
tration, has not opposed to the equivocal definition of free 
thought a precise and luminous one. Exalted by some to be 
an instrument of ruin, detested by others because of the réle 
which is attributed to it, free thought is not known by either 
party. It is not sufficient to defend it against those who glo- 
rify it falsely and those who curse it wrongfully. The best 
mode of preserving it, either from compromising apologies or 
unjust attacks, is to describe it in its splendor. It would be 
worth while thoroughly to analyze the union of those two 
noble terms—thought and liberty. Evidently, that thought is 
most free, as regards humanity, which has freed itself most from 
the thraldoms incident to the human state. Those numerous 
thraldoms may be reduced to two categories, the thraldom of 
ignorance and the thraldom of the passions—that which op- 
presses the intelligence, that which leads the sensibility astray. 
Imagine a spirit so powerful as to silence every passion except 
that of truth, so gifted as to increase continually his store of 
knowledge, or, in other words, to lessen continually his fetters, 
he would be the free spirit. Would this be the spirit which 
would have the fewest beliefs? No other would have an 
equal number of positive affirmations. When spirits less free 
from their fetters are obliged to doubt, and led even to 
deny, this one would grasp marvelous relations in the univer- 
sal harmony. He believes because he sees. When we form 
this idea of the intellectual life of man, we may reject utterly 
the definition of free thought as the vulgar understand it, and 
say unhesitatingly, the free thinker is he who is most disen- 
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gaged from the fetters of doubt, the chains of negation; and 
the more one possesses of noble beliefs, through the reason as 
well as the heart, the more right he has to this title. According 
to the definition, of which we previously saw the consequence, 
the thinker is more free in proportion as he becomes more im- 
poverished ; on the other hand, the free thinker, truly worthy 
of being so called, sees his riches multiply as -his liberty in- 
creases. 

I submit these ideas, or, if one prefers, these suggestions, to 
the examination of M. Janet. We should like to see his dialec- 
tics—so keen, sincere, and impartial—analyze their contents, 
and perhaps draw prolific truths from them. Besides, if M. Janet 
has not yet given this finishing touch to his doctrine of free 
thought, he has been himself in a certain measure the living ex- 
emplification of the ideas I have just expressed. M. Janet is 
one of those thinkers whose riches are seen to multiply in pro- 
portion as their liberty increases. We wish no other proof of 
this than that beautiful system, published some months since, a 
system so grandly conceived, so firmly linked, which, with as 
much modesty as spirit, bears the title, at once so simple and so 
noble—Morality. When we hear the author lay down his 
principles and deduce the different applications therefrom ; 
when we follow those lively discussions, those true philosophi- 
cal battles, in which he refutes false doctrines, completes insuffi- 
cient theories, and loyally pursues higher and yet higher truths, 
at the risk of appearing to contradict himself, it is impossible 
not to be struck with the novelties which he teaches and the 
perspectives which he opens up. 

What had been hitherto the ultimate expression of M. Janet’s 
philosophy ? I do not speak of special questions of his rela- 
tions to the savans of our day, of his position in reference to 
this or that school ; I include the total of his labors, and I see 
therein a spiritualism, elevated, vigorous, unexceptionable in 
everything that it affirms, but which in its honesty affirms only 
that which it has succeeded in grasping. No one applies more 
scrupulously the rule of Des Cartes; M. Janet surrenders only 
to evidence. He is preéminently devoted to action and _prac- 
tice. Among the questions which lie nearest his heart is the 
right employment of our powers, the pursuit of our destiny, 
the dignity of our life, in other words—happiness. Even when 
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he seems absorbed in very different problems, it is still de vita 
beata which occupies him ; he writes a chapter upon it in his 
own way. Without recalling those important and attractive 
books, The Family, The Philosophy of Happiness, already noticed 
here by our fellow laborer and friend, M. Emile Montégut, read 
the work which he has entitled Problems of the 19th Century. 
Politics, literature, science, philosophy, religion, such are the 
subjects of which he indicates the present situation and seeks 
to conjecture the future ; @ propos of these subjects so diverse, 
we see him ever attentive to the dignity, the perfection—in a 
word, the happiness of man. Sometimes he discusses the hap- 
piness of the individual; sometimes that of the community. 
The most important of his writings, Wzstory of Political Sctence 
in 1ts Relations to Morality, has for its inspiring thought the ob- 
servation of the laws which can assure the happiness and dig- 
nity of men united ina society. On all these questions we 
generally agree with Mr. Janet when he affirms a belief, when 
he establishes a principle—ina word, when he increases the store 
of philosophical knowledge; we differ from him only in the wish 
to go further. We would that his dialectics might grasp 
something more in the vast field of truth. Wings! wings! 
cried the poet. It is the poet, that unconscious poet hiddenin 
each one of us, that yields to these aspiring tendencies; we 
forget that every philosopher is not an inventor, and that ad- 
venturous imaginations are hard pressed by methodical ex- 
plorers. The conquerors of science have not all the same pace. 
Some in quick flashes perceive worlds, where perhaps they 
will never build a dwelling; others advance step by step, cir- 
‘cumspect, cautious, looking right and left, but sure of each 
step, and possessing what they have once grasped. It is to the 
latter group that Mr. Janet belongs, a true model of the philo- 
sophical tactician. Now, if a writer of this temperament utters 
words which open to thought new horizons, we may be sure 
that they are not random expressions. 

This is precisely what attracts me to the new work which 
M. Janet has just published ; the novelties which he utters ac- 
quire a greater interest from the very fact that they come from 
him; they would pass unnoticed from other lips; we notice 
them from his because they attest an effort and represent a 
conquest. The subject of discussion is morality, and all that 


this word embraces. 
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Much has been said of late concerning independent moral- 
ity ; much zeal, much passion has been expended in order to 
establish systems of morality which should have no connec- 
tion with religious thought. M. Janet has no such prejudice. 
He seeks to find what are the rules of our actions, rises to the 
law which embraces them all, examines this law, sounds the 
depth of it, and, once engaged in this study, is resolved to fol- 
low wherever it shall lead him. Such is, from the outset, the 
interest and curiosity awakened by this book. . In a subject so 
often treated, the author—thanks to the sincerity of his spirit 
and rigor of his method—holds our interest in suspense, for 
however little one may care for ideas, he will assist in a voyage 
of discovery. 

I wonder, indeed, at those innovators who think themselves 
courageous in proclaiming morality independent, as if there 
were courage in boasting of shortness of vision. What idea 
have they of the cosmos and the harmony of things? In the 
immensity of the universe, has science found a single object 
independent and isolated? In the moral as well as in the 
physical world, does not every effort of the genius of man dis- 
cover relations hitherto unknown, which cause others to be 
suspected, and aid us to form a dim idea of a mighty chain? 
Nothing is isolated, nothing is independent; directly or indi- 
rectly, allthings are connected. With the first glance at the 
moral law, one is immediately carried into the domain of meta- 
physics and ontology. What, indeed, is the moral law, and how 
is it revealed to us? The latest great thinkers who have elab- 
orated these questions, Emanuel Kant and Jean Gottlieb 
Fichte, derive the idea of the moral law from the very idea we 
have of our liberty. The liberty of man, they say, necessarily 
supposes a law; it is needful to obey this law, duty demands 
it, and it is just this obedience which is virtue. In other words, 
virtue does not exist by itself, it is but the result of the per- 
formance of duty; finally, in another form it is not virtue 
which is the principle of duty—it is duty which is the principle 
of virtue. This austere and sombre morality, this species of 
philosophical Jansenism, which holds man undera stately yoke, 
allowing him neither to comprehend the law, nor to love it, 
revolts the liberal spirit of M. Janet. Kant is right, he says, 
and it will be the perpetual honor of his doctrine, when he es- 
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tablishes, with so much force, the obligatory character of the 
moral law; he is wrong, a thousand times wrong, when he 
makes of this law a sort of abstract tyrant, an imperative idea 
which we find in us, but which represents to us nothing vivid, 
nothing substantial, no superior reality, which we may pursue. 
The vigorous thinker of Koenigsberg is ever beset with this 
idea, that we cannot go out of ourselves. A more profound 
psychology proves, on the contrary, that it is impossible to 
look within ourselves without looking beyond and above our- 
selves. The inner master, as Fénelon said, is at the same time 
the universal master. The voice which speaks to our conscien- 
ces is the voice which rules the spheres. We must therefore 
break the fetters of Kant, substitute for the idea of an abstract 
law that of a living law, put in place of the sic volo, sic Fubeo, 
the sublime and gracious end to which it is ordained we should 
attain. It is thus that, from the outset, M. Janet unhesitat- 
ingly abandons not only the low-lands of independent morality, 
but the somewhat sombre summits of Kantism, and conducts 
us towards luminous heights. 

What is this living reality that we must pursue? What is 
this superior end that we must strive to attain? In a word, 
what are those benefits whence duty and virtue have their 
origin? M. Janet comprises them all ina single word—per- 
fection. It is towards the perfection of our faculties, the ex- 
cellence of our nature, that we are obliged to strive with all 
our strength. And in what does this perfection consist ? What 
is the mark of this excellence? Excellence, perfection, for 
every free and intelligent creature, is the enlargement of his 
powers—that is, of that which constitutes his personality ; the 
enlargement of intelligence, goodness, courage, liberty, and en- 
largement of being. The greatest thinkers, from Aristotle to 
Leibnitz, have spoken of this end set before man, the perfec- 
tion of his nature. Spinoza himself said, perfection is being ; 
good and evil are only the enlargement or diminution of it. 
Leibnitz expresses a precisely similar idea, although to the 
term enlargement he prefers elevation (Erhehung des Wesens), 
and to the idea of force he adds that of harmony. Among so 
many masters who have indicated or developed this doctrine 
with more or less precision, M. Janet has understood how to 
render it his own by the pains he has taken to fix the meaning 
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of it, to preserve it from all equivocation, to defend it against 
all attack. Let none speak henceforth of pleasure as the utili- 
tarians understand it, nor of the abstract legislation imposed 
by Kant and his school ; here is a majestic and cheering ideal 
which beckons to us. Some abase the destiny of man, others 
darken and desolate it; on the other hand, to those who, from 
progression to progression, from perfection to perfection, con- 
sider it their duty to acquire an ever nobler, richer, more ra- 
diant personality, and to share in immortal blessings, happiness 
and virtue are one. 

Take care, says the scrupulous writer; would not this be a 
morality of.pride? Does not man, in such a system, run the 
risk of exalting himself? Does not the pursuit of individual 
perfection make him liable to forget the community of which 
he forms a part? Egoism, even under the purest form, is none 
the less egoism, and this morality, so noble in appearance, 
would embrace a contradiction which would be its ruin. No, 
M. Janet replies, this contradiction is impossible. True human 
perfection, the ideal excellence of human nature, consists in 
forgetting itselfin others. And as a type of this self-forgetful- 
ness, he signalizes the sublimity of maternal love. The first 
characteristic of the perfection of which nature is capable, and 
towards which it must strive, is to ignore the greatness which 
it realizes. The mother who suffers the pains of death for her 
cherished child, the mater dolorosa does not know that the 
griefs she experiences are sublime, and that they are the grace 
of the maternal heart; she suffers divinely, and this suffering 
for another, with another—this suffering which forgets self—is 
the divine seal of a nature which belongs not only to the world 
of sense, but to that of souland mind. It is the same with 
the hero who devotes himself for his country, with the friend 
who devotes himself for his friend: if they know that they are 
heroes, if they stop to contemplate their act, and admire it as 
an exterior object, something is wanting to their perfection, or 
rather, they have not entered into that divine rank to which 
the accomplishment of duty introduces us. Even in devoting 
themselves, they have considered humanity as a means rather 
than an end; their sacrifice, however great it may be, is not 
completely disinterested; it is not conformed to that superior 
law of morality which the view of the philosopher perceives 
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beyond all intermediate degrees. Thus, concludes. M. Janet, 
the principle of excellence not only reconciles itself with that 
of the community of being, but perfects itself in it, and finds 
therein its necessary complement. 

One sees that such high doctrines must excite much contra- 
diction from contemporary schools. M. Janet, thoroughly 
familiar with all the systems of our day, is not ignorant of his 
adversaries in England and Germany, as well as in France. 
He meets them—honestly cites their objections, examines 
them, discusses them with respect for intentions and persons, 
but with the determination to sift things—for he does not con- 
sider himself sure of the truth until he has mastered it after a 
conscientious debate. His book is not only an exposition of 
principles; it is a series of dialectic battles. He is stopped at 
this point by an English positivist, M. Bain, who uses very 
nearly this language: What do you say of superior laws? 
What mean their degrees, progressions, perfections? Where 
do you find this ideal set forth as an end to human morality ? 
They are abstractions, imaginations; you are returning to the 
entities of the scholastic school. True science condemns these 
processes. There is in morality but one primitive and uni- 
versal fact, that of approbationfand disapprobation. Men, at 
such a time, and in such a country, approve or disapprove 
such or such acts; it is a fact which can be verified, and which 
once verified, belongsto science, like the observations of 
physics, like the phenomena of nature. Here is something 
taught, not to be contested. It is useful, it is wise, to do what 
opinion approves, not to do what it blames. It is the only 
foundation of morality; all else is vain. Armed with his 
principles, M. Janet has no difficulty in. meeting the attack; 
he answers unhesitatingly: From this very fact, that in human 
actions there are some of which I approve, others of which I 
disapprove, must it not be concluded that I have a certain 
rule, according to which I approve or disapprove? This blow 
is sufficient; the barriers are broken. The adversary pretended 
to shut us up within a fact, as within a vault; but the world 
of facts, if we examine it with attentive eye, opens to us imme- 
diately the world of ideas. There is, then, a law, which deter- 
mines approbation and blame; a law superior to the things 
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which opinion judges, and superior to opinion itself. These 
are the higher spheres which come into view; here, as else- 
where, we find the visible governed by the invisible, and the 
real dependent on the ideal. 

This is, however, but the first glimmering; we must follow 
it and penetrate further. How does this rule, which guides us in 
the appreciation of our own conduct or that of others, express 
itself, and who furnishes it to us? Each of us possesses it, 
because each of us, even those who care least about it, spon- 
taneously and instinctively compares his act or that of others 
to an ideal act which should be accomplished. If the ideal 
act has been accomplished, I say that the act is good; if not 
I say that it isbad. For example, I have the idea of a witness 
who has not lied, of a soldier who has not fled in battle, of a 
magistrate who has not flinched before violence, whether from 
above or below; according as the witness, the soldier, the 
magistrate, has conformed his conduct to this ideal action, or 
has turned aside from it, I approve or disapprove. And if one 
thinks, adds M. Janet, that no individual man is ever abso- 
lutely comparable to the ideal man (which caused the Stoics 
to say that there had never been a single sage, not even Zeno, 
not even Socrates,) he will grant that we form to ourselves the 
idea of a man in himself, distinct from every individual man, 
and whom every one approaches or recedes from. 

At these last words, it will be easily understood, the contro- 
versial positivist exclaims, You believe in man in. himself? 
You admit the reality of this conception? Do you not see 
that it is a pure abstraction, of which sensible experience has 
furnished to you the elements? You know such a man more 
truthful, courageous, upright than another; this is your point 
of departure, this is the origin of that type of which you speak, 
but this type has in it no reality, and the man in himself does 
not exist. M. Janet replies that the elements of this concep- 
tion are furnished to us by experience; he affirms, neverthe- 
less, that no experience has furnished it to us entirely, and he 
writes this beautiful page, inspired both by the Platonic philos- 
ophy and Christian theology. In each particular instance, see- 
ing a man who acts after a certain manner, I picture to myself 
another who would do better. He being before my mind, I 
conceive of a third who would do better, and soon familiarizing 
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myself with this mode of reasoning, I conceive that every man, 
however excellent, may be esteemed inferior to some other 
man whom I could imagine. Asa limit to this progression, I 
conceive of a man whose excellence cannot be surpassed. It 
is this double necessity of having a moral type or model 
superior to every man in particular, and which is, neverthe- 
less, not an empty abstraction, that has given rise to the grand 
Christian conception of the God-man. On one side, none but 
a God can be perfect; on the other, none but a man can be a 
model-to man. 

Certainly, this homage to Christianity is philosophical, it is 
an exterior homage, if I may so speak; is not, however, this 
new tendency of a mind so firm and sincere as M. Janet’s, a 
significant feature? When he sets forth the sublimity of the 
duties which bring man into the rank of the divine, when he 
describes that noble morality which renders us capable of 
divinely living, divinely suffering, divinely sacrificing ourselves, 
what example does he invoke? what name does he pronounce ? 
The example and name of the mater dolorosa. Here, when he 
recalls that Platonic type, man in himself, and when he defends 
the idea of it against the physico-chemical schools of the 1gth 
century, he emphatically proclaims that the purest conception 
of a dialectic eager to pursue the absolute perfect, is conform- 
able to the idea of the God-man. Let the author believe or 
not in the reality of this idea; the affirmation of the idea itself 
is so strong with him, it is brought forth with so much convic- 
tion and authority, that from every line of this beautiful page, 
in response to materialistic negations, we hear the cry of the 
Gospel resound, Ecce homo. 


[The writer goes on to consider M. Janet’s discussion of the probabilism of the 
17th century, after which he continues as follows :] 


On a very delicate point of practical morality, several phil- 
osophers of the 19th century have expressed sentiments which 
offer certain analogies with the probabilism of the 17th. They 
affirm that all duties do not involve the idea of an absolute 
obligation, that there are degrees in the luminous pathway, or 
rather—it is the same thing in other words—that above the 
domain of duty, properly called, lies a higher domain—that of 
virtue and merit. Examples will make these ideas clearer. 
This is the reasoning of the philosophers by whom they are 
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discussed. Whether magistrate, soldier, citizen, the honest 
man can satisfy all his duties without being a hero—even a 
priest can fulfill all his obligations without being a saint. No 
one is obliged in conscience to be a saint; no one is obliged to 
be ahero. Heroism, sanctity, are states of perfection to which 
only the ¢dte of the human race can aspire. We perceive, 
therefore, a point where the domain of duty ceases, and the 
kingdom of, so to speak, superhuman virtues begins. This is 
the kingdom of liberty par excellence. The men who rise to 
these heights rise freely, with a liberty complete, absolute, and 
meritorious to the last degree, whilst, the idea of obligation 
pervading the sphere of duty, the liberty which performs the 
duty—that is to say, which satisfies an imperious obligation— 
would neither be a liberty absolutely free, nor the most meri- 
torious principle of merit. It is added, that to reduce morality 
to pure duty, without admitting a superior and free domain, is 
to reduce morality to something official, to make man the pas- 
sive executor of an order, to replace morality by legality, to 
take from the free arbiter its proper inspiration, finally to apply 
to the conscience a military régzme like that which Frederick 
the Great established in his States. In place of a morality in 
which the germ of the individual could nobly unfold, we should 
have the Prussian discipline. 

These are certainly beautiful doctrines, supported by very 
seductive reasons. The writer who has set them forth with 
most talent, is M. Franck in his Morality for All. Now hear 
M. Janet's reasoning. Nothing is more interesting than to 
see the dialectician with his precision proceed to the analysis 
of ideas which seem to him equivocal, dissect the elements of 
them, separate the true and the false, then, having weighed 
everything, naturally resolve the problem. According to M. 
Janet, who onthis point agrees entirely with Kant, the domain 
of goodness is not more vast than that of duty; since man’s 
duty is to aspire in all things to the perfection of his being, no 
degree of goodness is outside the sphere of duty. You say that 
one is not obliged to be a hero or asaint? That is too general 
and too vague an assertion; it must be examined more closely. 
First, what isa hero? Has he whom opinion judges a hero 
while thus distinguishing himself performed the best action? 
He has done a beautiful deed; could he not do one which 
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would be more confirmed to goodness? Beware of confound- 
ing the good and the beautiful. Plato has uttered poetical 
words on this subject which may lead into error; the beautiful, ° 
although he has said it, is not always the good; now it is the 
good, not the beautiful, which is the end to be attained when 
morality is the question. If the hero, performing the heroic 
act for which you glorify him, and which his conscience did not 
command, neglected an act less brilliant, less glorious, but 
which his conscience did command, can it he said that he has 
risen to regions superior to ordinary duty? Certainly not. M. 
Janet cites here a striking example, and one perfectly suited to 
his subject. Lord Byron, after a career of licentiousness and 
dissipation, weary of life and himself, goes to die in Greece for 
the cause of independence. It is a beautiful act; is it good as 
beautiful? M. Janet thinks not, and he adds: “If Lord Byron, 
instead of seeking this ostentatious glory, had given himself 
the task of restoring dignity to his life, domestic peace to his 
fireside, serenity and consequently fruitfulness to his genius, he 
would have performed an infinitely better action and given to 
men a more truly useful example. Thus behold an action 
beautiful, dazzling, heroic, and which was not obligatory upon 
him who resolved to perform it; but why did not duty com- 
mand it? Because it was not commanded by goodness. 

Do you wish an example on the other side? We have just 
examined an act of brilliant heroism, and we have seen that if 
this act was not obligatory, it was because there was something 
better for the hero to do. Now we will cite a heroic action7of 
which it will be almost impossible to say that it was not the 
best action possible for him who performed it. The Archbishop 
of Paris, during the fighting of 1848, threw himself into the 
mélée in order to separate the combatants. He does not con- 
sider the danger, his only thought is to bring before the wild 
insurgents the living image of a religion of love and fraternity. 
Death awaits him, he goes to meet it, and, pronouncing words 
of benediction, falls, struck by a ball. Certainly, in view fof 
such a sacrifice, it is natural to say that the Archbishop of 
Paris did more than his duty. It is the cry that admiration 
draws from every right-feeling heart. Is it, however, in full ac- 
cord with scientific precision? Is not thus to exalt the heroic 
prelate, to diminish the grandeur of his ministry? The deli- 
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cate and firm analysis of M. Janet demonstrates, peremptorily, 
to my mind, that this sublime devotion was an imperative duty 
in the case of the Archbishop. Who does not see, he exclaims, 
that in the idea of an evangelical minister, more than in any 
other calling, is embraced the obligation of devotedness? Cer- 
tainly, no one can foresee how and where this devotion is to be 
exercised, and as, thanks to God, civil wars are very rare, this 
particular kind of devotion which. inspired the Archbishop 
to the terrible test in which the country was overwhelmed 
could not be foreseen @ griorz. There is, therefore, no rule for 
this circumstance; now, accustomed to apply the word duty 
only to actions of frequent occurrence, people think there is no 
duty involved when an exceptional act is discussed. This is 
not all, the moral faculty not reaching in all men the same de- 
gree of elevation and purity, the same idea will not occur to all 
in the same circumstances. Now, so long as the idea of per- 
forming an action has not suggested itself to our minds, it is 
evident that this action is not obligatory; once the mind has 
conceived of it, it is a duty to be performed. Suppose that 
the Archbishop, having conceived this thought, had recoiled 
from the execution of it, he would certainly have experienced 
the same remorse that we invariably experience when we fail 
in the strictest duties. He would have experienced the feeling 
of inward humiliation, of moral diminution, and how could 
this be if he had not the consciousness of failing in duty? Let 
us not then say that M. Affre did more than his duty; this 
mode of speaking is not exact; let us say that he conceived 
the highest, most sublime idea of his duty, an idea undoubt- 
edly of which few men, even among the best, would have felt the 
force as keenly as he did. In thus expressing ourselves we are 
not guilty of philosophical heresy, and in rendering to the 
hero the homage that is his due, we render the same homage 
to the sacred ministry which filled his noble heart. 

. The originality of M. Janet’s book consists in this union of 
the most elevated theories and the most precise applications. 
In our day, those philosophers are rare who, though using with 
ease the language of abstractions, know how to enforce their 
arguments by examples from real life. They are afraid of ap- 
pearing feeble if they are not lost inthe clouds. True strength, 
like true pliancy of mind, is recognized by other marks. It 
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must be ever ready to rise from facts to principles and from 
principles to facts. We could quote many thinkers in England, 
‘Germany, France, who are able to construct a complicated sys- 
tem complete in allits parts; are there many who have strength 
to be simple? Are there many who venture so far as to ex- 
amine closely particular things, to discuss problems, to be cas- 
uistical ? Judging from what they say, they fear to modify ; if 
they were frank, they would rather confess the fear of failure. 
This simplicity is beyond them; this practical world disconcerts 
them. M. Janet has the merit of passing, without hesita- 
tion, from the region of abstract principles to that of living 
realities; and of moving in either one with the same ardor, the 
same desire for truth—let us use the right expression, the same 
good faith. 

Vauvenargues has said that clearness is the good faith of 
philosophers. The expression is charming, but it is a purely 
literary one. If we look at the root, and not merely at the 
form, the good faith of philosophers is something else than 
clearness of language. One of the principal conditions of this 
special and professional good faith is the resolve to be without 
prejudice. He who, meeting a ray of light, should refuse to 
follow it, or should follow it hesitatingly, or should promise only 
to go so far, without passing the limit previously agreed upon, 
would not be a philosopher, for he would not be a thinker in 
good faith. M. Janet does not deserve this reproach, as has 
been seen from what we have just said. I find another proof 
of this loyal search for truth in a chapter in which the moralist, 
analyzing the elements of virtue, is led to recognize that fact, 
-extraordinary, inexplicable, but proved, nevertheless, by all 
theology of any depth, that fact, at once mysterious and real, 
which the Christian theology calls grace. M. Janet has demon- 
strated that virtue is not only the science of goodness, as Plato 
would have it, or the love of goodness, according to Male- 
branche; these two things must be united, the science of good- 
ness, the love of goodness, as necessary elements of virtue. 
Are they the only ones? No, indeed; the decisive element is 
always the moral force, or the will. Here M. Janet utters these 
beautiful words: How often does it happen that the love of 
what is good is as powerless as the knowledge of what is good; 
-that a spirit which both knows the good and wishes to do it, does 
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itnot? How many generous and tender spirits, how many en- 
lightened and wise spirits, how many combining both wisdom 
generosity, are, nevertheless, powerless before temptation! Of 
those good intentions with which hell is paved, how many are 
inspired by the heart and the reason, which are betrayed by 
the will! There must then always be a last resource, a supreme 
effort, a personal act of resolution to finish the virtuous deed. 
It is this last resource, which moves without being moved, that 
is called liberty. What is it? In what does it consist? What 
is the essence of it? Wecannot say. There is in us some- 
thing more profoundly personal, or if it comes from without, 
it is the point where the divine is transformed into an individ- 
ual personality ; where the incomprehensible passage is made 
from the universal to the individual; where are united in an in- 
separable act grace and free-will. Without doubt, the will is of 
myself, and who could will if not myself? but the strength of 
will does not come from myself, for I have not created myself, 
I have not given myself my will—otherwise I should have given 
it to myself absolutely, and I know too well that such is not 
the case. I should have given it to myself all-powerful against 
evil, entirely obedient to the good; and I know too well that it 
is powerless against the one whilst hating it, and rebels against 
the other whilst loving it. 

There still femain to be noticed fine discussions on the sub- 
ject of moral sanction, the immortality of the soul, the future 
life. The philosopher who does not doubt law cannot doubt 
the sanction of law. He believes in a divine sanction, since 
all human sanction is insufficient, and the doctrine of the fu- 
ture life is as dazzling to his eyes as the light of the sun. If 
he is asked to express in a word the character of this future 
life, he calls it a deliverance. Do not say that it is a recom- 
pense, as the multitude understand it; do not speak of it as a. 
right which the worthy man may claim ; do not put virtue on 
one side, on the other the happiness which is added to it as a 
reward ; no, the future life is virtue itself freed from the bonds. 
which fetter it here below—it is deliverance, it is salvation. He 
admires especially the comprehensiveness of this word salva- 
tion, one of the strongest expressions of theological language. 

But perhaps the metaphysician feels all this but too kéenly. 
O, sage! could you give us a glimpse of what shall follow this 
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deliverance, of what shall be the employment of this higher 
activity, of what salvation is to consist ? M. Janet is too circum- 
spect a mind to establish himself in a region where venture- 
some geniuses revel—he confines himself briefly to opposing ex- 
clusive systems. Aristotle has pronounced magnificent words 
on the future life, words which Bossuet comments upon with 
enthusiasm. Spinoza also rises very high when he speaks of 
this superior and supreme existence; but why do both make 
the future life consist in the preservation of pure thoughts ? 
Speculative philosophers, scientific men, they have conceived 
the divine life on the model of what they have best loved in 
the terrestial life. Very well, this is a trait of character which 
has its reward ; do not forget, however, that there is something 
more than science, and let us re-echo the cry, so tenderly human, 
of M. Janet, “ What will you do with those who are not savans ?” 
Count, if you can, in the innumerable family of human beings, 
those who have lived the life of the heart; who have lived 
it simply, ingenuously ; who, without any theory, have devoted 
themselves to some person or some thing; who, without any 
abstract speculative opinion, have naively confessed justice and 
truth—what will you do with them? What will you do with 
mothers who have worshipped their children and lost them ?. 
Where is their place in this metaphysical paradise ? How will 
that which made the beauty of their moral character on earth 
expand in the divine light ? According to Aristotle and Spinoza, 
there will be no future life, no divine life, except for their emu- 
lators of glory or the disciples of their thought ; never has the 
sombre doctrine, which speaks of the small number of the elect, 
taught a more discouraging dogma. It is impossible to resign 
oneself to that which would exclude from the future life the 
greatest part of humanity. No, cries M. Janet, it is not proved 
that the heart is less divine than the mind. The heart has tts 
reasons which the mind knows not, it likewise has its general 
truths, it likewise is eternal. 

Thus starting from the observation of ourselves, and guided 
by free thought, without preconceived ideas, without other 
light than that of reason, we find ourselves on the threshold of 
the highest religious verities. The last chapter of such a book 
ought necessarily to bear the title—re/zgion. After having es- 
tablished, step by step, all the principles which have led him 
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to the summit, M. Janet has no difficulty in showing that 
moral life cannot be complete without religious life. Certainly, 
experience proves that men may be just, honest, moderate, 
sincere, and yet have no piety. Experience and reason both 
prove that the absence of piety is a lack of virtue, a diminution 
of moral being. Moreover, the moral life must express every- 
thing that our nature includes; would it be possible then to 
conceive that it expresses only a fraction of it? It is proper 
to repeat a celebrated remark that Royer-Collard applied to a 
very different subject: one does not assign to the moral life its 
part, it demands the whole man, it demands him in his rela- 
tions with God, as well as in his relations with his fellow-crea- 
tures, or with himself. - The vulgar system of morality without 
religion, is therefore shaken at the first blow. There are more 
redoubtable adversaries, or which, at least, make more commo- 
tion at the present time. There is the school which thinks it 
has discovered the fundamental law of the developments of 
humanity. According to this school, the human mind in its 
long secular life, traverses three successive stages; it begins 
with theology, then rises to metaphysics, which is buta species 
of transformed theology, finally it reaches positive science, 
which frees it forever from theological and metaphysical il- 
lusions. Need I say that M. Janet, armed with his vigorous 
principles, is nota man to allow himself to be troubled by these 
trenchant assertions? He examines the adversary’s system, 
and if he discovers therein a portion of truth, he detaches it, 
persuaded that the way to refute error is to remove from it 
whatever it includes that is reasonable. Yes, undoubtedly, it 
is possible that the human mind, having deified the forces of 
nature in the earlier ages of the world, has afterwards trans- 
formed these symbols into philosophical abstractions, in order 
to substitute later the notions of science; but is science the 
final expression of what the soul demands from life ? Isscience 
in a posture to answer all the aspirations of the human heart ? 
Certainly not, What is it then but a system which can only 
live by mutilating human nature? If the law of the positivists 
contains anything true, it is on the condition of not stopping 
there ; hence the insufficiency and unfitness of science to fill 
our infinite desires, necessarily lead the course of the soul to- 
wards God; a higher religion produces a higher metaphysics, 
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which resolves itself into a less narrow positive science. This 
evolution, which recalls the rzcors? of Vico, needed several de- 
velopments before it was vouchsafed to the human soul to rest 
in a religion which embraces all the possibles, and leaves out- 
side neither philosophy nor science. Did not M. Michelet, en- 
thusiast as he was, both in science and philosophy, say with 
reference to the Christian religion, “I pray you, oh, tell me if 
you know, has it raised itself another altar?’ M. Janet does 
not go so far; he limits himself to saying that religion is not, 
as the positivists would make out, the brilliant and poetic 
phenomenon of the youth of humanity. Experience as well as 
reason demonstrates this; this youth of humanity long ago 
disappeared ; has the religious idea vanished with it? Are 
there not numbers of savans who contradict the theory of the 
three stages? Without seeking far for them, we add, of our 
own accord—here is a man nourished with science and phil- 
osophy, accustomed to mistrust all illusions—he writes a 
treatise on morality, and, to be true to his freedom of thought, 
he is obliged to declare that the highest expression of his re- 
searches is religion. 

What is religion in itself? The love of God. One should 
read the skillful analysis which M. Janet gives of this affection. 
He finds therein a metaphysical anda moral element. The 
metaphysical element is the consciousness we have of our 
nothingness, and the need we feel of attaching ourselves to 
something immutable. We are nothing, says Bossuet. Homo 
sibt ipst vilescit, says St. Bernard. Man feels that his being is 
frail, that he holds only to a thread, that he passes away con- 
tinually. The goods of this world are perishable. The fashion 
of the world shall pass away. We know neither who we are, 
nor where we are going, nor what sustains us during the short 
period of our life. We are suspended between heaven and 
earth, between the two infinites; we rest on a shifting sand. 
All those strong expressions of mystic and religious writers 
render admirably this want of something positive, immutable, 
and perfect, for which pious souls have more particularly la- 
bored, but which all in some degree experience, and satisfy as 
they can. The greatest metaphysicians, notwithstanding the 
difference of their systems, Plotinus as well as Plato, Spinoza 
as well as Malebranche, have seen in this need of the infinite, 
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the strongest argument for morality. They enjoin all to seek 
heavenly treasure, instead of attaching themselves to perish- 
able possessions. Add to this metaphysical consideration the 
glow of life, the warmth of the heart, you will have what is 
deepest in the religious affection. M. Janet, according to his 
method, makes experience support his dialectic reasoning, and 
he adds, it is not said that all men experience it, nor that they 
experience it in the same degree, but let one question great re- 
ligious souls, a St. Bernard, a Gerson, and he will see that the 
highest and most*beautiful expression of the religious mind is 
in this need of uniting itself to the infinite, of communion 
with God. It is this feeling which is the grandeur and beauty 
of mysticism ; it is to this same feeling that Christianity gives 
the highest and purest satisfaction by the sacrament of the 
Eucharist. This is the metaphysical element of religion ; the 
moral element is the feeling of our miseries, of miseries the 
most dark and humiliating, pain and sin. Truly, life is good 
since it comes to us from God, and it is after all the condition 
of the eternal future, but in another sense, and this sense is not 
less true, the present life is evil. Against pain, M. Janet well 
says, humanity has but the feeble resource of prudence ; against 
moral evil it has but one weapon, and that.a feeble one, free- 
will. Pelagianism represents to us that free-will is all-power- 
ful; it seems that we are masters ofthe universe. Experience 
proves, on the contrary, how feeble we are, how often liberty 
succumbs, and even Kant, notwithstanding his stoicism, asks 
if ever a single act of virtue has been accomplished in the 
world. What vanity is such virtue! Humanity, therefore, 
calls for help, for deliverance ; it groans that it loves the good 
and does the evil, that it seeks happiness and finds misery; it 
groans over the contradiction which crushes it, and, from the 
bottom of the abyss crying, /zbera nos, it invokes the beneficent 
being who shall ransom it from pain and sin. 

Thus speaks M. Janet; this is to him the very essence of re- 
ligion. Supported by so strong a dialectic, we naturally add— 
the religion which shall best answer these longings of the 
human soul will live as long as humanity shall live. God him- 
self has implanted the principle of it in the depth of the human 
heart, no power shall uproot it. How is it then that M. Janet, 
after having established scientifically these beautiful doctrines, 
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shows a certain hostility towards the religion from which he 
takes the example of its dogmas, its symbols, its sacraments, 
and which, even in the eyes of the adversaries of all religion, is 
the form of religion par excellence? Why does he say that 
humility is a doubtful and suspicious virtue? If he means 
thereby to insinuate that humility is often a mask, under which 
are hidden very bad intentions, we would ask him what is the 
virtue of which human perversity has not made, as Moliére said, 
trade and merchandise? Why does he say that Buddhist mor- 
ality is equal to the Christian morality ? It is useless to contest 
the signification of Vzrvana, as Eugene Burnouf has given it; 
all question of erudition aside, it is sufficient to compare the 
results, that is the civilizations, to comprehend that Buddha 
taught a doctrine of death, and Christ a doctrine of life. Finally, 
why does he upbraid Christianity with having weakened the 
sentiment of duty, and prepared people for servitude? On this 
point there has already been a celebrated discussion in the his- 
tory of ideas. Bayle insisted that the Christian religion could 
make neither soldiers nor heroes, and Montesquieu, in a chapter 
of the Spirit of Laws, refuted this with energy. Diderot, him- 
self, writing the article Christeanity for the Encyclopedia, en- 
countered the paradox of Bayle, as well as the refutation of 
Montesquieu ; he espoused the philosophy of the Spzrit of 
Laws, and as a pupil repeats a lesson, reproduced exactly the 
words of the master. I do not attempt to explain why M. 
Janet takes up to-day the opinion of Bayle without taking ac- 
count of the response of Montesquieu, gathered up and con- 
firmed by Diderot. It is enough to ask the eminent moralist to 
think of these matters again, to submit them to his delicate 
analysis, and he will be the one who will find the best argu- 
ments for the support of the cause sustained by Montesquieu. 


[We omit for want of space the interesting discussion on the relation of in- 
stinct to intelligence, at the close of this article. | 
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Art. VII.—EXPOSITION OF JOHN xxi: 15-17. 


By Rev. SAMUEL HUTCHINGS, Orange, N. J. 


THE reader of the English Bible fails to get the full force of 
this passage, from the fact that in Greek two verbs are used, 
which in our version are rendered by the one verb, /ove. Gro- 
tius and Tholuck think that the two are used indiscriminately. 
But a brief examination will show that they are not entirely 
synonymous, and that the sacred writer, not without reason, used 
the two. 

‘Avanac denotes a living care for an intelligent interest in 
another on account of something in him which appears worthy 
of regard. Thus, when it is said “* God so loved the world,” and 
“ Christ loved the Church” (ayavaq being used), the idea con- 
veyed is, that there was in the divine mind a deep, compassion- 
ate regard for the world and the church. 

There is also a shade of reverence or honor often implied in 
this verb, as when men are commanded to love God, and his 
people are said to love him. 

But giAé@ expresses more personal, equal love—that of 
friends, and that between the sexes. Godet says, ‘‘ Le terme 
ayanav indique l’amour complet, profond, eternel, le mot 
girsiv designe le simple attachment personnel, l’inclination af- 
fecteuse.” Liddell and Scott, in their lexicon, say that ayamaw 
differs from piAéo, “as implying affection rather than passion, 
and is rarely used of sexual love.” 

This distinction clearly appears in Luke xi: 3-5. The sisters 
of Lazarus, knowing that Jesus had a strong personal affection 
for their brother, sent to him, saying, “ He whom thou lovest 
(ov grAeis) is sick.” But in verse 5, John, narrating the fact, 
uses ayanu, saying, “ Jesus nyaaa Martha,” changing the 
word, doubtless from a sense of delicacy, since pidéw, express- 
ing the love subsisting between the sexes, would here be inap- 
propriate. Again in the Book of Wisdom (viii: 2, 3), the same 
distinction is brought out. Personifying wisdom, the writer 
says, “I loved (epihnoa) her, and sought to make her my 
spouse; ye, the Lord of all himself loved (7yaznoer) her.” 
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These two verbs are said to correspond, ayaza@ to ailigo, 
and giléw to amo, in Latin. Cicero thus discriminates these, 
“ Ut scires illum a me non d/ig7 solum, verum etiam amart,” 
meaning that he not only esteemed his friend, but /oved him with 
a warm personal affection. Again he says, “ L. Clodius valde 
me adligit, vel, ut éumatinwtepoyv dicam, valde me amat.” 
Of the two, however, diligo is the higher word, denoting to 
elect, to honor, prize highly, have affection for in view of excel- 
lence. Hence, Jerome says, “ Diliges dominum Deum tuum ex 
toto corde.” Of precisely like import is ayazaw, expressing 
high regard.for one in view of great worth, or for one as a bene- 
factor, while giAéw, as French says, is more znstinctive, more 
unreasoning, and implies rather feeling and passion, or as a 
learned Greek scholar in a note to the writer remarks, 
“ @yanaw denotes rational love especially, z. ¢., that whicly is 
founded on admirable qualities; gzAé@ denotes natural love, 
such as arises from family relationship or personal intercourse.” 
In the funeral oration over Cesar to the Roman people, An- 
tonius says, “ épiAjoaté aUTOY WS TaTEpAa, Nar HyanHoatE 
@s EVEPYETNY.” 

The two words then differ not so much in degree as in kind, 
or in their application. 

When men are commanded to love God, and his people are 
said to love him, pzAé@ is not used. 

We are now prepared to see the force of these two words, as. 
used by Christ and Peter. Lange, in his Commentary, says, 
“ The significant difference between ayamay and pidéiv cannot 
well be rendered in English, unless we translate piA@oe, I 
dearly love thee. ayanaw is used of the higher, reverential, 
constant, unwavering love, such as we ought to have to God as 
well as to man, and such as Christ had to John (v. 20) and 
his Church. gzAé?v means personal, emotional love and friend- 
ship.” 2 

This distinction being so marked, it surely was not an accident 
that Christ, in the first two questions, used ayazaw, and in the 
last, piAéoo, while Peter in all his answers used pilew. First, 
Christ said to Peter, ayama’s we? have you a loving regard for 
me an affection founded on an appreciation of my excellence ? 
This word seems to the ardent, impassioned Peter inadequate 
to express the warm affection of his heart towards the Saviour, 
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and he feels, too, remembering his shameful denial, as if Christ 
means, by using this word, to put and keep him at a distance. 
Yet, penitent and conscious of a strong personal attachment, he 
answers, pzAc oet—I dearly love thee. “As if,” says one, “ he 
would say, ‘Though I should be wanting in the divine measure 
of love that belongeth to thee, I nevertheless am personally 
attached to thee from the bottom of my heart.’”” Meyer says, 
“Peter in his answer puts in the place of the ayamas of the 
question, the expression of the personal heart-motion, pie, 
in justice to this inmost feeling.” The second time Christ 
says, ayamas jé? and again Peter replies, ‘‘ Lord thou knowest 
piA@ oe.’ Conquered as it were by Peter’s persistent declar- 
ation of attachment, Jesus now uses the word the Apostle 
had used, piAers we? Is it indeed true that thou hast a warm 
personal affection forme? Art thou attached to me as a friend 
(personally)? But Peter is grieved because Christ said to him 
the third time, piAeis pe 2— not three times, for he had not 
said pideis pe three times. Why was he grieved at Christ’s now 
using this word instead of ayawaw? Had he not himself used 
this word, and had he not considered the other too cold to ex- 
press the passionate love of his heart? Why then grieved? 
Was it not because the question seemed to doubt the sincerity 
of his professed personal attachment? Whatever the reason, it 
opened the way for the answer of the penitent, confiding disci- 


-ple, now expressed still more earnestly, “‘ Lord, thou knowest 


all things’—hence, also, my heart—and ‘Thou knowest 
pire oé,”’ 

It is evident then, as Alford suggests, that Peter, in his reply, 
uses a less exalted word than Christ did, and yet one that ex- 
pressed a deep feeling of personal love to the Saviour. » 
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Art. VIII—OUR INDUSTRIAL AND FINANCIAL 
SITUATION. 
By LyMAN H. ATWATER, LL.D. 


THE present and recent industrial and economic condition of 
the people of this country is very anomalous and perplexing. 
On the one hand, the granaries of our own and other nations 
were filled during the past year, to unexampled fulness, 
with wheat and other cereals. Never were the harvests of the 
world more abundant than last year. Seldom, if ever, could a 
given amount of labor purchase so large an amount of bread. 
Never were the producers of wheat more poorly remunerated 
for it, on account of its plentifulness and the quantity of it 
seeking purchasers. Yet, never were the numbers so great in 
this country of those destitute of bread, unable to procure it 
and famishing for want of it. Why all this in the face of un- 
exampled plenty and of granaries running over? Why, sim- 
ply because multitudes cannot obtain work or employment by 
which to produce or earn anything to give in exchange for 
this wheat, which thus seeks purchasers, z. e., to exchange it- 
self for those commodities which these same unemployed la- 
borers might—and would, if employed—produce and offer in 
exchange for it. 

Now it is in accordance with the immutable law of God— 
leaving out of view for the present the exceptional cases, soon 
to be noted, to which it is inapplicable—that “he that worketh 
not, neither shall he eat.”* Allare entitled to their own earn- 
ings and savings, and so much as these will exchange for of 
the earnings and savings of others. In other words, they are 
justly entitled to the fruits of their own labor; and to such 
fruits of the labor of others, as others are pleased freely to give 
them, either in exchange for their own, or gratuitously. But 
those who labor not themselves have no right to subsist on the 
labor of others, or its fruits, unless freely given them. This 
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clear declaration of scriptural ethics, is no less clearly the dic- 
tate of natural conscience, the intuitive judgment of the race. 
Every man has the right to his own labor and its fruits; not 
to have it wrested from him by violence or fraud, and so con- 
sumed by others to whom it does not belong; also, to do what 
he will with his own, up to the point of not trespassing on the 
rights and priviliges of others. 

This, however, is so to be interpreted, as to include in pa- 
rents their dependent children, who are entitled to be sup- 
ported by the labors of the former until qualified to support 
themselves by their own exertions, while children in turn are 
bound to provide for helpless parents, and, as far as possible, 
kindred for kindred, friends for friends. Nor do we mean to 
deny the obligation of society to provide for its helpless mem- 
bers, who have none else to provide for them, and are not dis- 
abled by their own fault. Even if thus culpably disabled, hu- 
manity demands that they be not suffered to perish from star- 
vation, nakedness, or want of shelter. Subject to these excep- 
tions, it still remains a fundamental principle of morals, re- 
ligion, and statesmanship, that ‘he that worketh not, neither 
shall he eat.” This is certainly true of those who refuse to la- 
bor, but have the opportunity. “‘ He that worketh not, neither 
shall he eat.”” But this does not exhaust our present problem. 
The multitudes famishing for want of bread, it is said, are fam- 
ishing no less for want of work. They would be glad to find 
employment, but cannot. They would be thankful for crumbs, 
even of work, as the beggar Lazarus for crumbs of food, and 
‘no man giveth unto them.” Now, what shall we say to this? 

A ready answer of many in this sad predicament is, that they 
are entitled to a support out of the property of the commu- 
nity; this, too, without any violation of the principle that only 
they that labor, and such as are dependent on them, are enti- 
tled to the products of labor. They allege that all the property 
of society is the produce of labor, and that, on this principle, 
these laborers who have produced it are entitled to possess it, 
or, at least, to share and appropriate it for their own support, 
having virtually paid for it out of their past, if not their present, 
earnings. This is another form of saying that those destitute 
of property have a right to an equal share of all the property 
held by others in the community. 
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Now—anomalies under arbitrary governments aside—this 
property is only the savings and accumulations of those who at 
some time have forborne to spend their earnings and profits 
upon their own or their families’ pleasure and enjoyment. And 
if they have thus chosen to save their earnings, instead of spend- 
ing them on present enjoyments, do not these belong to them, 
or their offspring after them, or to the persons and institutions 
on whom they bestow them? And isit to be pretended that they 
who have either been idle and earned nothing, or have spent 
all their earnings upon the pleasures or vices of themselves or 
their families, are entitled to seize and appropriate to their 
own support the fruits of the labor and abstinence of others? 
This, it need not be argued, is at war with the principles of 
eternal justice. 

Not only so; it is destructive of the interests of all, nay, 
of the very possibility of advancing society and civilization. 
For surely it would speedily destroy all property, all capital, 
by removing every motive to abstinence, frugality, saving, and 
accumulation. Who will deny himself, first by laboring, and 
then by abstaining from squandering his earnings in self-indul- 
gence, if what he thus gains is no more his own, nor disposable 
at his pleasure, or if he can be no more rewarded for it than the 
veriest idler or spendthrift, who lives only to waste his own 
and other’s earnings? Such a system would soon sweep from 
existence all the property of the world. It would destroy the 
capital which sustains, reinforces, and rewards labor, because it 
is itself rewarded for thus sustaining industry and making it a 
thousand-fold productive. Capital furnishes sustenance, mate- 
rials, tools, and machinery to the laborer, without which he 
would be essentially helpless and impotent. It is past labor 
saved and stored upin commodities for the purpose of furnish- 
ing the present and future laborer the means, material, and 
implements of effective labor. Without it society must relapse 
into the semi-brutish condition of barbarism. If all means of 
supporting labor are gone, much more are all means of support- 
ing culture or civilization, any form of human progress, material 
or spiritual, social or individual, gone. Nay, the means of alle- 
viating poverty and pauperism themselves will have disappeared, 
either because not produced, or, if produced, because consumed 
as soon as so produced. So, insane and suicidal are all forms 
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of Agrarianism and Communism, as methods of alleviating 
poverty and destitution, of bringing all to an equality of prop- 
erty. It may level the rich, the thrifty, and prudent down to 
and beneath the poor and improvident; it can never raise the 
latter above the common ruin. 

If this is not the solution then of the present problem, it 
may be answered next, that we are to solve it not, indeed, by 
a communistic distribution of the capital of society, but at 
least by providing for the hungry, naked, and houseless from 
the public treasury, through a tax levied upon the property 
of the people, or by charitable associations and private alms- 
giving. his, doubtless, is one resource—the extreme remedy. 
The State must support as paupers those who otherwise would 
starve. But then it is as paupers, in the name and on the foot- 
ing and proper fare of paupers, with due consideration for 
misfortune, providential visitations of disease, infirmity and 
disablement, in the case of respectable indigence. Cases of spe- 
cial delicacy are best provided for by friends, by the church, by 
private Christian benevolence, by special philanthropic associa- 
tions, wherein we carry out the principle, at once scriptural and 
natural, of doing unto others as we would they should do unto 
us in like circumstances. 

But herein all experience is against raising up a race of able- 
bodied paupers, who are ready to take that support, even 
though it be slender, from charity or from the public treasury, 
which they ought, because they are able, to procure by their own 
labor—thus trying to evade or defy that great ordinance, ‘“ He 
that worketh not, neither shall he eat.’ Let any provision, 
however coarse and lean, be made to feed and clothe indiscrim- 
inately all who may come pleading hunger or nakedness, and 
it is amazing what multitudes will choose to subsist in this 
way, leading lives of idleness and vagrancy, often running into 
theft and robbery, thus adding recruits to the “dangerous 
classes” who infest the cities, prowl about the country, and who 
might, without this temptation to live upon others, earn an hon- 
orable livelihood by their own labors, so recruiting the produc- 
tive forces of society. The experience of the pauper systems 
of the Old World, of the indiscriminate charity in Chicago after 
the great fire, and in New York after the late and former com- 
mercial panics, more than confirms this view. Let then every 
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method, devised for the relief of the destitute, guard against 
giving support to those who are able to work for a livelihood, 
without providing and requiring work which shall compensate 
for the food and raiment so furnished. Let not the idlers and 
vagabonds of society be the favored ones who eat, though 
they do not work, and who evade the primal ordinance for 
fallen man, “Inthe sweat of thy brow shalt thou eat bread.” 
Let this be secured, and vagrant pauperism would be vastly 
diminished. For shameless beggary would come the self-re- 
spect of honest and honorable labor—of labor that needs to be 
done, and will be in demand when it can be had at prices which 
those needing it can endure. Let economists and _ legisla- 
tors task their powers to devise a system which shall compel 
those able-bodied beggars, who demand subsistence from the 
public, to earn it at wages which the public can afford to pay. 
If nothing better, let arrangements be made so that every able- 
bodied pauper should earn every meal he eats at the public 
table by breaking stone, or some work with pick-axe and shovel, 
to improve the public streets and walks. 

Just here we strike the clew to the causes of our present 
financial and industrial difficulties, and the only remedy for 
them. They originate in the attempt to get over or around 
that law of God, of nature, of eternal justice, ‘‘ He that worketh 
not, neither shall he eat;”’ in the various devices of men to sub- 
sist without labor, or in a manner better than any fair equiva- 
lent for their labor will sustain—~z. ¢., to (ive, in whole or in part, 
on the unfair seizure and consumption of the earnings and savings 
of others. 

Before going into details of this, it will not be amiss to saya 
word as to what labor or work is, and for a definition of this we 
have not far to seek. Labor is, first of all, effort, human effort, 
whether of mind or body, brain or muscle. It is such effort 
directed by reason, in such manner as mere irrational creatures 
cannot direct it. It is no mere aimless or instinctive move- 
ment. It is effort, withal, rationally directed to a certain end, 
and that end is the production of utilities, comprising broadly 
in this whatever is useful or desirable to man—whatever he 
is willing to work for as a means of his own welfare or enjoy- 
ment, either in itself or by what it will exchange for. This 
being so, it is not merely corporeal, or directed exclusively to 
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the production of material objects. The labor of the author's 
mind in producing a book which sells by the hundred thousand, 
is more than that of the paper-makers, printers, binders, great 
as that doubtless is. The publishers, clerks, and book-keepers, 
too, are laborers in its production and circulation. The super- 
intendent of manufactures and commerce, or the capital- 
ist who puts his talent to good and productive use, who does 
not stir a muscle, but so organizes and plans that all the 
laborers under him are thrice effective; the lawyer, physician, 
preacher, pastor, teacher, editor, all whose exertions promote 
the security of property and person, the increase of intelligence, 
the health.and vigor of the body or the soul, are of all laborers 
the most intense and effective, for they render all manual 
labor more productive, and uplift and expand the soul itself, 
the noblest end of all exertion under God himself, who is glo- 
rified thereby. And hence it is often the highest economy of 
labor to supply to the superintending minds and master-spirits, 
that guide the labors of others to their highest achievements, 
that subsidiary service of all kinds which enables them to con- 
centrate their whole powers upon such instruction and gui- 
dance. To this end the heavy salaries and rewards often paid 
such are the most economical of all outlays. 

Now this labor since the Fall has something in itself of the 
element of toil and sacrifice, the “sweat of the brow.’’ It costs 
something. It involves a pain or sacrifice which men prefer 
not to undergo, if they can avoid it. They like play better 
than work; they prefer the easy, uncontrolled, spontaneous 
exercise of their faculties to that which is self-controlled, per- 
sistent, disciplined, at once tiresome and untiring till it ac- 
complishes its end. Long practice may overcome this repug- 
nance. It may make labor a second nature, and turn work 
into play, so that the man will find it a spontaneity, a recrea- 
tion, and all protracted leisure intolerable. But the natural 
bent of men is unquestionably towards ease, idleness, or sport. 
They are first induced to labor only by its rewards, otherwise 
unattainable, just as those who abstain from spending their 
earnings upon present indulgence are moved by the rewards 
they crave and hope from such abstinence. The verdict of 
humanity accords with scripture, that the laborer is entitled to 
the fruits of his industry, is “ worthy of his hire,” and that the 
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sluggard should reap the proper rewards of his sloth—if he will 
do nothing, he shall have nothing—“ He that worketh not, 
neither shall he eat.” As we have said, it is the endeavor of 
men to evade this divine ordinance ; that is the root of our chief 
present troubles. 

First and foremost among these is the whole system of move- 
ment among laborers to extort unrighteous wages, by requiring 
ten hours’ pay for eight or nine hours’ work, enforcing it by the 
legislation which their votes can command; by trades-unions 
violently compelling monopoly prices for their work; placing 
poor workingmen on the same footing as the best; forbidding 
employers to take apprentices lest they suffer competition; by 
strikes of persons endeavoring to compel wages beyond the labor 
market, and to forcibly prevent others from taking their own 
places as laborers, when they themselves refuse to work. This 
whole system is simply a method, on the part of the trades 
adopting it, to comp®1 all other laborers who buy the commo- 
dities produced by them, and made dearer by their violent and 
lawless agency, to pay them tribute to which they are not 
entitled. It does not, as they blindly conceive ordinarily, come | 
so much out of their employers’ as out of all the consumers of 
the articles produced by them; but, like other iniquities, 
it has wrought its own retribution, and is thus working its own 
cure. These enormous wages have crushed and killed the 
industries in which they had been exacted. Employers can no 
longer pay them, except at aloss. Why? Because the people 
cannot afford to pay the enormous prices required for com- 
modities produced by such dear labor. What next? These 
laborers are thrown out of employment until they will take 
such wages as employers or consumers can afford to pay. Vain, 
and worse than in vain, are all strikes now; for every laborer in 
any trade, whether skilled or unskilled, who refuses work, twenty 
are ready and eager to crowd into his place. When the panic 
broke out a year and a half ago, it was largely due to vast out- 
lays of the capital of this country, or borrowed from abroad, on 
unfinished and unproductive railroads. This stopped the de- 
‘mand for rails and locomotives. The factories for building 
them were closed; thousands of workmen were thrown out of 
employ. We have been credibly informed that a principal 
American manufacturer of locomotives had a chance to obtain 
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a contract for building a lot of them at reduced rates for some 
foreign railroad, when the demand ceased here; and that, at 
some loss to himself, he offered to take it if his workmen 
would suffer some reduction in their own wages. This they 
peremptorily refused, and marched through the streets flaunt- 
ing on their banners “ Bread or Blood.” Four thousand in the 
town where this is said to have occurred were fed that winter 
by public charity. Ought this so to be ? 

There is no department in which the system we now depre- 
cate has been more largely carried into effect than the iron 
manufacture. With what effect? To raise iron to prices 
which, with high prices of construction in other respects, first 
bankrupted most of the new and unfinished western railways,. 
then rendered it necessary for the residue to charge rates of 
transportation insupportable to the farmers—for whose benefit 
they were built—in the present state of the grain market, leaving, 
even then too often, no remuneration to the holders of the 
stock, and not much less often a default of interest on their 
bonds. Hence, largely came the panic which has ruined the 
iron manufacture itself, for the time at least, and thrown a 
paralysis into all forms of industry nearly or remotely implicated 
with it. So surely will nature’s laws assert themselves and 
avenge the outrages upon them. The endeavors of some 
trades to pluck all other occupations for their own aggrandize- 
ment, is only a repetition of a very old scheme of killing the 
bird that lays the golden egg. 

This, indeed, is the result of the whole system of inflation and 
extravagances engendered by the war, and fostered to some ex- 
tent by the very aspirations which our universal political equal- 
ity raises in the hearts of multitudes, tempting them to over- 
spend their earnings and income on overstrained attempts to 
ape or overshadow the ostentation and luxury which they deem 
symbolical of elevated rank or fortune. It is unquestionable, 
that much of our present financial distress is due to the extrav- 
agance of dress, equipage, living, which has eaten out the sub- 
stance of all classes of society. 

Another mode of attempting to evade this great law of jus- 
tice which has been rife among us, has been in the thousand 
processes of contriving to make a sudden fortune without the 
labor of earning it by any service rendered to men in exchange: 
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forit. The vast body of speculators and gamblers in stocks and 
produce corners, of venal political adventurers who fill their own 
coffers with what they steal from the public treasury, fall under 
this category. True commerce and trade render a service in 
the distribution and exchange of commodities, and as much 
deserve reward as any other form of industry. But gambling 
and mere speculation render no conceivable service to men, and 
are fraught with all manner of moral, social, economical, and 
financial evil. They are mere devices for capturing the property 
and savings of others without rendering the slightest equivalent 
forthem. They serve only to impoverish and demoralize the 
people, and bring an unmitigated curse upon the land. Here 
lies a serious cause of existing embarrassments. 

To the same department belong all forms of embezzlement 
of funds, public and private, on the part of those entrusted 
with them. The thefts of property of individuals and corpora- 
tions, and above all from the public treasury, on the part of 
those entrusted with their custody and management, have been 
immense, their forms innumerable. Peculation, robbing in 
some communities by taxation amounting to or bordering on 
confiscation, has been reduced to a regular trade; nay, brought 
to a fine art, by throngs of adventurers, bound together by the 
“cohesive power of public plunder.” And in what ways, 
manifold and countless, have the managers of great corporations, 
including many of the vast railways of our country, contrived 
directly or indirectly to aggrandize themselves at the expense 
of those who, as bondholders or stockholders, have furnished 
the capital for their construction? This is one chief cause of 
the wide prostration of this great interest, viz.: the effort in 
this way to get rich without the labor of producing property 
through the fraudulent appropriation of the property of others, 
by a breach of trust. 

Another cause of this prostration, which is implicated with 
all other financial distress of the country, besides those already 
adverted to, is the system, deliberately and systematically pur- 
sued, of alluring, by offers of extravagant and impossible inter- 
est, people to invest and sink their money in worthless, or at 
best unproductive, enterprises, especially railways built where 
they are not wanted, or before they are wanted, or can have 
any business which will pay expenses and reward the capital 
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invested in them; railways “from a wilderness, through a wil- 
derness, to a wilderness.’ This risking, not to say appropria- 
ting, the property of others, in order to gain railway accom- 
modations, and the advance of property and wealth through 
their means, without paying for them, has gone forward ona pro- 
digious scale, until the business of the country is crippled and 
paralyzed by this incubus of unproductive investments. The 
credit of the country, thus overstrained and abused, is well-nigh 
exhausted, while the extent of indebtedness to foreign coun- 
tries threatens to bankrupt our own; especially as the amount 
of interest annually due abroad, much of which is defaulted, 
already staggers the nation; and the abuse of past credit de- 
stroys or impairs it for the future. 

We must not omit, in this connection, to say that our nation 
itself leads in the example of appropriating what is not its 
own, by compelling the people to take for dollars its mere 
promise to pay dollars, which it thus far makes no effort, or 
pretence of effort, to pay; certainly to pay with reasonable 
promptness. This of itself is enough to vitiate the whole stan- 
dard of public morality in regard to the fulfillment of promises, 
the keeping of faith, and appropriating the fruits of the labor 
of others without earning a title to them. Nay, more; it un- 
settles all standards and measures of value, all certainty in con- 
tracts, all stability in business, as much as variable weights and 
measures. Endurable as a desperate war measure, its perpet- 
uation in a time of peace is without shadow of justification. It 
is only introducing into all transactions of commerce that “ false 
weight and false balance,” which is ‘an abomination to the 
Lord.” The Lord hasten the time when this nation shall no 
longer hold this conspicuous leadership in forced loans and 
broken promises. Of all the discouraging tokens of the decay 
of statesmanship among our law-givers, none is more appalling 
than the currency debate in the last Congress, particularly in 
1873-4. All the greater honor is due to the few statesmen who 
rose to the height of that great argument, and plead eloquently 
for the preservation Of the national faith. Of the currency bill 
passed by Congress last winter, and its effect, we may hereafter 
treat. We hope that nothing will be done to hinder the res- 
toration of coin payments as early as 1870, at least, if not earlier. 

The inflated currency has had much to do with that universal 
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inflation of bubbles of speculation, overstrained credit, extrav- 
agance of living in pampered luxury and ostentatious costli- 
ness, beyond all means to support them, which has of late, 
without, however, lessening the number who are still making 
the fatal strain to live beyond their means, so ignominiously 
and fatally collapsed, thus bringing on a stagnation of business, 
trade, and productive industry, and threatening a deluge of 
pauperism, which makes the question, how we shall escape from‘ 
them, the question of the hour. And the answer to it must be 
given briefly in the light of the cause of this distempered state 
of things. 

Now the cause we have found to be mainly, the effort of such 
vast numbers to eat the bread of idleness; to live upon the 
labors and earnings of others, in whole or in part; to adopt a 
style and grade of expenditure beyond the legitimate means, 
earnings, or income of those who adopt them; to gain large 
wealth, not by skillful and effective service, which deserves and 
commands large compensation, nor bya prudent husbandry of the 
resources so acquired. This is the nature of the evil: correspon- 
dent must be the remedy. Let all obey the divine ordinance, 
of laboring that they may eat the fruits of honest industry. 
We leave out of view the helpless and disabled, who must sub- 
sist on charity, and even those able-bodied ones who, whatever 
their past errors, must receive temporary help to keep them 
from starvation. So far from continuing to levy unfairly upon 
others, let whoever has done so, do so no more, but “ labor with 
his own hands, that he may have to give to him that needeth.” 
If he cannot work at his chosen occupation, let him work at 
whatever he can find to do, and can do; if not at wages that 
will satisfy him, at such as others can afford to pay him. If all 
were to proceed thus, the wheels of industry would soon begin 
to move. One department after another would be revived. 
The immense numbers now idle would produce a vast amount 
of commodities for each other, and in exchange for the bread 
which the farmer now craves to sell for such commodities. 
This great abundance of things, thus produced by all, would 
be for the common possession and enjoyment of all engaged, 
whether with their capital or labor, in producing them, but 
which cannot be produced or enjoyed while all these laborers 
and all this capital remain idle. If through cheapness of labor 
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they were cheaply produced, they would be cheaply procured 
in return for such labor. In place of scarcity and starvation 
would come that sufficiency which makes the sleep of the labor- 
ing man sweet. Let all be prudent, live within, rather than 
beyond, their means, and lay up something “in store against 
the time to come.” 

One way of escape from their difficulties, not to be over- 
looked, is for the laboring class to become capitalists to some 
extent, even if at first ina very small way, by their savings. 
Is it said this is impossible, for they must consume all they 
can earn in subsisting themselves and their families? The de- 
cisive answer to this is that, 1. Many do save, and acquire 
homes and other property. 2. The saving of what is a thou- 
sand times worse than squandered on alcoholic drinks, to say 
nothing of tobacco, would make a tremendous addition to the 
national wealth, which would be shared by the laborers who 
practice such abstinence. A leading economist, Professor 
Cairnes, estimatesthat 490,000,000, or $500,000,000 of our cur- 
rency, are spent annually by the laboring classes of Great 
Britain in such drinks, worse than nothing in themselves, and 
inducing incalculable loss and waste in other respects. Sup- 
pose all this loss and waste were saved and invested, then the 
laboring poor of that country would become property holders 
and small capitalists. The same is true, on a no less gigantic 
scale, of the laboring classes of this country. Universal absti- 
nence from hurtful indulgence would of itself nearly solve the 
drawn battle between labor and capital, which is one of the 
portents of the time. 

Let all invest their earnings safely and surely ; for sure, even 
if small returns, rather than risk them in wild adventure. Let 
all, whatever their sphere or occupation, whether intellectual 
or material, do their best, and put to the most effective use 
the faculties and opportunities which God has given them. 
Let those who are born to wealth, train themselves, not for a 
life of idleness, but for the noblest use of their means; in bring- 
ing a revenue not merely of comfort and improvement to 
themselves, but of blessing to man and glory to God. Let all 
who have done their best, be thankful and content with such 
things as they have, and be above that frailty which comes of an 
abuse of our political liberty and equality, which is all-pervading 
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in our land, and the source of incalculable mischief: viz., of every 
man thinking to make an expenditure, or show of expenditure, 
which is a token of equality in material resources with those 
utterly beyond his reach. Waiting-maids now often outdo 
their mistresses in dress, while the standard of fashion for all 
has reached a pitch of extravagance which would be ridicu- 
lous if it were not ruinous. All this more degrades than ex- 
alts those who practice it. 

Whatever any lay up on earth, let them first of all lay up 
treasures in heaven, which they shall have at the resurrection 
of the just; which are imperishable and unalienable; which no 
moth nor rust can corrupt nor thieves break through and steal. 
So doing, let them learn the divine wisdom “in whatsoever 
state they are, therewith to be content ;” since, at the worst, 
“these light afflictions shall work out for them a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory, while they look not at 
the things that are seen and temporal, but at the things that 
are not seen and are eternal.” So, even if poor for this world, 
shall they be rich, as the heirs of God and joint heirs with 
Christ to an immortal inheritance. Yea, ‘as poor, yet mak- 
ing many rich ”’—rich in faith, rich towards God, rich in the 
treasure which awaits them in eternity. 


Art. IX.—THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


THE General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church of the 
United States met in the First Presbyterian Church of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, on May 17, 1875, at11 A. M. 

The Rev. E. D. Morris, D.D., of Cincinnati, Professor of 
Theology in Lane Theological Seminary, was chosen Moderator, 
and filled his office so wisely and well, as greatly to promote the 
harmony of its deliberations and the movement of its business 
to a speedy and happy issue. Fortunately, too, for this Assem- 
bly, most of the great questions of polity growing out of the 
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re-union and the methods of church work to be inaugurated as 
a consequence of it, had already been debated and brought to 
an issue by previous Assemblies. The overture to the Presby- 
teries for giving to the limited-term eldership a constitutional 
sanction, was found to have been sustained by a large majority, 
and is consequently now declared by the Assembly to bea 
part of our constitution. A larger than usual -attention was 
given to the reports of the various boards of the church. The 
International Council of Presbyterian Churches, to be held in 
London in July, was approved, and the three last Moderators of 
the Assembly were appointed delegates to it, with power to add 
to their number. Strong deliverances were made against sec- 
tarian schools, also against cruelty to animals. We have no 
occasion, if we had the space, to notice specially more than a 
very few of the other matters which engaged the attention of 
the body. 


THE ISSUE OF THE NEGOTIATIONS FOR CORRESPONDENCE 
WITH THE SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH. 


On this subject the Assembly wisely, in our judgment, adopted 
the following minute in reference to the report of its committee 
which urged further present advances on our part: 


Resolved, That this Assembly deeply regrets that the negotiations in ref- 
erence to fraternal correspondence between the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America and the Presbyterian Church in the United States 
(popularly known as the Presbyterian Church South) have failed; that the 
Assembly deems it inexpedient to press the question of fraternal relations 
at present by further negotiations, through the appointment of another com- 
mittee ; at the same time the Assembly avails itself of this opportunity to 
affirm unequivocally its confidence in the integrity and Christian character of 
our brethren of the Southern Church, and to declare that all the acts and de- 
liverances of the Northern Assemblies of which they complain are wholly 
null and void, and of no binding efficacy as judgments of the Church we rep- 
resent, or as rules of proceeding for its Presbyteries and Church Sessions, and 
that in so far as they, or any of them, can be supposed to import any inju- 
rious imputations upon the present character and standing of the churches 
and members of the Southern Assembly as Christians and Presbyterians, 
such an application of them would be unjust to them and would be disap- 
proved and regretted by us; and further to reaffirm explicitly, in harmony 
with the repeated and emphatic deliverances of former Assemblies, our 
hearty willingness and our earnest and sincere desire for the re-establishment 
of fraternal relations between the two bodies on terms and conditions which 
shall be mutually honorable and in the spirit of Christian charity, forbear- 
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ance, and brotherly love, and that we await, in charity and hope, the early 
coming of the day when we shall again mingle with our brethren of the 
Southern Church in Christian fellowship and co-operation. 


This is the precise attitude on this subject which we have 
constantly advocated since learning the result of the first over- 
tures to the Southern Assembly. We believe that all attempts 
on our side to reopen it, before our Southern brethren see their 
way, directly or indirectly, to take the initiative, lead more to 
widen than to heal the breach, because they tend inevitably to 
the hunting up and parading of every offensive or extreme 
phrase used in the ecclesiastical votes or documents of North- 
ern and Southern Presbyterians—to crimination and re-crimi- 
nation. This opens but does not heal old wounds. So far as 
the past action of Northern Assemblies establishes any terms 
of communion or modes of church action, in reference to parties 
implicated in slavery and the rebellion, and measures growing 
out of them, these are unquestionably done away by the “ con- 
current declarations,’ which formed the basis of re-union, 
abundantly confirmed as they are by such repeated express dec- 
larations on this particular subject as the foregoing minute con- 
tains. If this were otherwise, if any rules and regulations made 
in exciting times were now in force which had any offensive bear- 
ing upon our Southern brethren and their churches, we should 
urge their immediate abrogation. But they are already abro- 
gated. 

All that remains is declarations of sentiment by past Assem- 
blies, Old and New School, in reference to slavery and the rebel- 
lion, and their surroundings and consequents. Undoubtedly, 
some intense language was used, in some instances beyond our 
own taste and judgment, both then and now. But this was 
largely called forth by language usedin Southern bodies—as 
abundantly shown by Dr. Nichols in his able speech before the 
Assembly—still more repugnant to our taste and convictions, 
and those of our whole Church. Now it seems, at first sight, very 
plausible, to say that, surely it would be very Christian-like for 
our Assembly simply to “express regret” for some of these 
harsh expressions used in those exceptional and exciting times. 

But we think this for the present out of place. 1. Because, 
if there be any’ such expressions of regret, they should be 
mutual. Otherwise, we should both stultify ourselves before 
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the world, and do a great injury to truth. For, by this course, 
we should virtually proclaim that the deliverances of the North- 
ern Church against slavery and the rebellion were wrong and 
ought to be repented of, while those of the Southern Church 
in their favor were so essentially right as to call for no retrac- 
tion or regret, e. g., that to say that the mission of the Church 
is “to conserve the institution of slavery,” is what need not, 
while the condemnation of that sentiment must needs be, re- 
pented of. We can assume no such attitude, greatly as we 
desire more fraternal relations with the Southern Church. 2. 
Then it is w/tra vires for our present Assembly to be express- 
ing regrets, virtually condemnatory in their import, over the 
sayings and doings of past Assemblies, particularly those sepa- 
rate bodies since blended by the reunion. Wecan properly do 
what is needful for the right ordering of the Church, now and 
hereafter. This may, and often does, involve the annulment 
or modification of past orders or deliverances. But to express 
regret over the solemn and deliberate declarations of former 
bodies, the chief actors in which are in heaven, at any rate, not 
now present to defend them, or show the circumstances and 
reason of their adoption, is unwarranted and extraordinary, if 
not unprecedented. Are we thus to treat the acts and words 
of Spring, Breckenridge, Barnes, Duffield, Wood, Gurley? 

However this might be in other circumstances, it is utterly 
out of the question for the reunited Assembly to enter on a 
course of reviewing and making expressions of regret and re- 
pentance for the doings and deliverances of either or both 
bodies during the period of their separate existence. Such a 
process once began would end we know not where. But we 
do know that it would reopen former strifes and jealousies, and 
prove every way divisive and disastrous. We are quite clear, 
therefore, that it is worse than useless for us to attempt any 
closer relations with the Southern Church till they are willing 
to let bygones be bygones. 

The above had gone to the printer before our attention was 
called to the telegram of Dr. Stuart Robinson to the Mode- 
rator of our Assembly at Cincinnati. Whether a due under- 
standing of that, and the extent to which it represents the 
mind of the Southern Church, would modify the judgment 


expressed above, we cannot say till we are better informed 
about it. 
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REPRESENTATION IN THE ASSEMBLY, AND REDUCTION OF 
ITS SIZE. 

The urgent necessity of reducing the size of the Assembly, 
admitted on all hands, in order to bring it within the compass 
of any reasonable hospitality and fitness for its office as a high 
deliberative body, led to the appointment of a committee in 
1874, to consider the subject, and report to the late Assembly 
at Cleveland a plan for this purpose. This committee found 
the problem before them very perplexing. They did not un- 
dertake to report a plan in their own judgment intrinsically 
best, provided the Presbyteries could be induced to sanction 
it, but the best which seemed, according to the best light be- 
fore them, to have any reasonable chance of obtaining the 
Presbyterial sanction required by the Constitution. This ex- 
cluded from consideration the plan of Synodical representa- 
tion, which had already been proved to be, so far as they could 
judge, generally unacceptable. They therefore recommended 
to the Assembly what seemed to them the next best, having, 
according to the judgment of those of their number best in- 
formed in such matters, any reasonable chance of adoption, 
viz.: that, without altering the present numerical basis of rep- 
resentation, this basis should be limited by counting in for the 
purpose only pastors and missionaries in active service. ‘This, 
though not reducing the Assembly as much as could be de- 
sired, would, for the present at least, bring it within endurable 
limits. This Report, together with other papers on the same 
subject, was referred to an able committee of nine, Dr. R. W. 
Patterson, Chairman, which unanimously made a very strong 
report in favor of Synodical representation, on the basis of one 
minister and one elder for each fifty ministers, or fraction of 
fifty, in each Synod. The result was that the Assembly by a 
decided majority, but not without a decided negative vote, 
agreed to send down to the Presbyteries an overture for a 
corresponding change in the Constitution, as follows: 

‘‘ Shall chapter XII, section I, of the Form of Government be so amended 
as to read, ‘“‘The General Assembly shall consist of an equal delegation of 
bishops and elders from each Synod, in the following proportions, viz: 
Each Synod consisting of not more than fifty ministers shall send one min- 
ister and one elder; and each Synod consisting of more than fifty ministers 
shall send two ministers and two elders; and in the like proportion for any 
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fifty ministers in any Synod; and these delegates so appointed shall be 
styled, Commissioners to the General Assembly.” 


Also, shall Chapter XXII, Section I, be so amended as to read, ‘‘ The 
Commissioners to the General Assembly shall always be appointed by the 
Synod from which they come, at the meeting next preceding the meeting of 
the General Assembly. And as much as possible to prevent all failure in 
the representation of the Synods, arising from unforseen accidents to those 
first appointed, it may be expedient for each Synod, in the room of each 
Commissioner, to appoint also an alternate Commissioner, to supply his 
place in case of necessary absence ?” 

And, in Section II, shall the word ‘‘ Presbytery,” wherever if occurs, be 
changed to the word ‘‘ Synod ?” 

We shall be content if this overture be approved by a ma- 
jority of the Presbyteries. We entirely concur, as we always 
have done, with the views so ably presented by Dr. Patterson 
as to its intrinsic superiority to every other scheme yet pro- 
posed, and, as we are inclined to think, that can be proposed. 
We joined in proposing that for which it is substituted, not as 
preferring it on its merits, but because we were advised that 
there was some chance for its success, and none for the Synod- 
ical system. If the latter can procure adoption, we shall be 
satisfied. 

We earnestly hope that a point may soon be reached in 
which not every plan that can be devised for reducing the 
Assembly will be as a matter of course defeated, unlessit gives 
a preponderance in the supreme judicatory of the church to a 
slender minority of its ministers and members. This must be 
the case in every system of reduction which still continues to 
the smallest Presbyteries a delegation of one minister and one 
elder. If no alternative remains but to have either a body 
overgrown and becoming more and more so, or the enormous 
inequality of representation resulting from the retention of two 
representatives by the smallest Presbyteries, the system will 
work its own cure in the only way in that case practicable, if 
not so delightful or edifying. At length it will be impossible 
to find places willing and able to entertain so immense an As- 
sembly, and the great Presbyteries will fail to sustain a com- 
missioners’ fund, which in its turn sustains such prodigious injus- 
tice to themselves. Commissioners to the Assembly will then 
be obliged to go at their own charges, or those of their Pres- 
byteries. Cannot this result be averted by a measure of re- 
duction at once reasonable and timely ? 
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Before leaving this subject we deem it only just to ourselves 
and the committee with which we had the honor to be associated 
in proposing to the Assembly the plan which gave place to that 
now overtured to the Presbyteries, to say a word in regard to 
a chief form of attacking it, which seems to us to have more 
sound than sense. It has been said that, to count in only 
pastors and missionaries in actual service in‘forming the basis 
of Assembly representations is making a discrimination “ arbi- 
trary,” “destructive of the parity of the ministry,” and work- 
ing even the “ disfranchisement”’ of many able and venerable 
ministers not included in the aboveclasses. That the line thus 
drawn is in some respects ‘“arbitrary’”’ is conceded. But this 
is and must be true of every such line on any system of repre- 
sentation whatever, and in all analogous human affairs. On 
our present system, a Presbytery of 25 ministers is entitled to 
two additional delegates, a minister and elder, for the one min- 
ister in excess of 24. It is entitled to no more if it have 48 
ministers ; that is, it may, and constantly does happen, that one 
or two ministers, perhaps wholly retired or secularized, may have 
as much weight as a basis of representation in the General 
Assembly, as 24 active and efficient preachers or pastors of 
churches. If we adopt the synodical plan now proposed, in the 
same way one minister in one syned may tell as much on the 
representation in the Assembly as 50 in another. In this sim- 
ple aspect, can anything be more “ arbitrary”? But then some- 
thing like this in various ways happens in all political repre- 
sentation. The line too which divides minority from majority 
in age must be drawn somewhere. How often does it exclude 
from the polls persons qualified to vote, who must thus give 
place to the ignorant and debased? Yet, though such lines 
are arbitrary in one view, they are adopted as, on the whole, the 
best practical means of carrying out certain great principles. 
What these are in the other cases we need notexplain. But in 
this case it was designed, 1. to secure aconvenient and easily as- 
certainable basis of reduced representation: 2. to do it in 
such a way that the delegates would go in largest proportion 
from the heart of the living church and its great working fields. 
' As to its effecting any privation or invasion of the full equal- 
ity and franchises of ministers not pastors or missionaries, what 
is this objection but the purest fiction, when they remain as 
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now, voters in Presbytery, eligible to the General Assembly, 
yea, even to the Moderatorship of the same, and to every office 
in the church except that of ruling elder, as now. Far more 
plausibly might it be said that two vacant congregations or 
their sessions become disfranchised if they join in having a 
common pastor over both, according to our Form of Govern- 
ment, chap. x: 4,5. But we will not dwell on such atomic 
objections further than to say a word as to Presbyterian prac- 
tice elsewhere. 

In Scotland and Ireland, not ministers, but churches only 
count as the basis of representation. Are the ministers there- 
fore disfranchised? Ministers without charge, except theological 
professors, there are neither eligible as, if they can ever vote for, 
delegates to the Assembly in their simple capacity as ministers. 
Yet they do not lose their franchises, as authorized to preach, 
administer the sacraments, and do all other ministerial 
work. They are, however, eligible to the office of ruling elder 
in the congregations of which they are members, and if chosen 
elders, eligible to the General Assembly and its supreme office. 
Dr. McCosh, after having been sixteen years pastor of the 
church in Brechin, Scotland, became a very active ruling elder 
of the church to which he belonged in Belfast, while Professor 
_in Queen's College. Did he thus suffer any degradation ? How 
many of our churches would be thrice blest if they could choose 
some of the ministers in their congregations to the eldership ? 
And how much oftener would the latter find their way to the 
General Assembly as elders, than now as ministers. We have 
not yet heard of insuperable difficulties in the way of such 
methods of utilizing a great power in our church, aside of the 
indisposition on the part of the church itself to such a modifi- 
cation of its constitution and habits. Perhaps such objections 
exist. We throw out this in the hope that it may awaken at- 


tention and excite a discussion that shall give us more light 
on the subject. 


SUSTENTATION AND HOME MISSIONS. 
The committee on the report of the Home Mission Board, 
Dr. James I. Brownson, chairman, stated: 


That they “are convinced that at this time the attention of the Assembly 
is called to the inherent difficulties connected with the management of Home 


an 
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Missions and Sustentation on the same general field, under the different and 
conflicting rules hitherto applied to them respectively. 

Your Committee therefore respectfully recommend the adoption of the 
following resolutions, viz. : 

I, That a committee of four Ministers and three Ruling Elders be ap- 
pointed by this Assembly, whose duty it shall be to meet in New York, and 
after a thorough examination of the whole subject, with full access to the 
records pertaining to Home Missions and Sustentation, and availing them- 
selves of the information to be derived from all other sources, especially the 
actual working of the two schemes, report to the next Assembly, if possible 


a plan by which they can be brought to unity and efficiency of operation. 
* * * * * * * 


III. That the same management shall continue for the next year which has 
operated during the year that is past, and that the churches be urged to con- 
tribute as heretofore to the cause of Sustentation.” 

The Assembly adopted these resolutions, and the Modera- 
tor appointed the following committee thereupon, viz. : 

Rev. Dr. James I. Brownson, Rev. H. A Nelson, Rev. J. Addison Henry, 
and Rev. H. C. Haydn, and Elders W. W. Spence of Baltimore, W. R. 
Vermilye of New York, and Louis Chapin of Rochester. 

We hope so able and judicious a committee can find some 
way to a solution of the alleged conflict, or as some say, incom- 
patibility between Home Missions and Sustentation without 
sacrificing or jeoparding either. Of course some friction or 
temporary collision is always likely to attend the early experi- 
mental workings of new and untried schemes, from causes un- 
foreseen, and therefore incapable of being guarded against till 
they are revealed by experience. The Sustentation scheme 
encounters difficulties here in our immense and ever expanding 
missionary field, not experienced in the compact communities 
and settled social and ecclesiastical conditions of the old world. 

But none the less do we think it would prove an irreparable 
loss, if we should suffer the principle of sustentation to perish 
out of our church schemes. Its aim in brief is this: 1. The 
lifting up of the minimum salary of our pastors to $1,000. 2. 
To do this in a way which stimulates and constrains the mem- 
bers of their churches to the utmost increase of their own con- 
tributions for the purpose. 3. To bring them up to a state of 
selfsupport, and independence of church boards at the 
earliest possible moment. 4. To promote the establishment 
of the pastoral relation and the allied permanency of Christian 
institutions and ordinances it implies. 5. To lift the mission 
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churches towards this position of having permanent pastors 
with adequate support as soon as practicable. 6. To thus give 
our churches in new settlements, alongside of other new and 
weak churches, that great advantage for attracting to themselves 
the miscellaneous population, which arises from the under- 
standing that they are under asystem which will soon put them 
in a position of strength to give a respectable support to re- 
spectable pastors, and become strong congregations. We hope 
that these and the like advantages will not be given up, on ac- 
count of some seeming awkwardness, some real or apparent 
inequality here or there. Some device can surely be found by 
this Committee, aided by our excellent Home Mission Secre- 
taries, for obviating all this, and leaving as little friction in the 
end as pertains to the best administered human affairs for 
remedying incidental evils, and keeping intact the great and 
beneficent principle itself. ‘‘ Destroy it not, for there is a bless- 
ing in it.” As we now write, a pastor of a small church, 
operated on this principle, says to us, few have any idea of its 
stimulating power. In his charge it had the effect forthwith to 
raise the annual contributions of the people for self-support 
from $300 to $700. 


THE CHURCH CLINGS TO THE CONFESSION AS IT IS. 


Nothing more significant or important occurred than that 
portion of the Moderator’s admirable reply to the Foreign 
Delegates, in which he said : 


‘* As to this Church, which I have the honor for the hour, the crowning 
honor of my life, to represent, permit me to say, Brethren, first of all, that 
we are an orthodox people. We believe that we have a creed sanctioned by 
the whole historic life and reflection of the Reformation, born as perhaps 
not only the last, but even the most consummate flower in that long succes- 
sion of creeds in which the Protestant Church crystallized its common faith. 
That Confession has stood for more than two centuries as the basis and the 
test, and the standard of our belief. No man in all this broad Church would 
dare to touch it. No man in all this broad Church has any purpose in his 
inmost heart to change or alter it. We purpose to stand by it, and on it, 
while we stand at all. It has been suggested of late that the orthodoxy of 
this great Church of ours had strangely during recent years suffered some 
dilution and deterioration. Let me assure you that there is no foundation 
for such suggestions, and that every intimation of that sort is just as gen- 
erously repudiated by every Old School man in the denomination, as it is al- 
most indignantly repelled by every New School man who understands and 
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who respects himself. [Great applause.] We are an orthodox people, and 
we stand together on the foundation of this old Confession, carrying it with 
us as the Israelites carried the ark with all its sacred contents, as our joy and 
our strength, and the symbols of God’s presence and grace with us through 
the centuries.” 

This was received with an enthusiastic outburst of applause, such as 
rarely takes place in our General Assembly. Never in the entire history of 
our Assembly was a more hearty endorsement given to a sentiment by the 
entire body. 

We cordially adopt for ourselves Dr. Morris’ wise and timely 
words. And as there are some excellent brethren who feel 
that our Confession needs to be revised in order to accommo- 
date it to the scruples of those, who, though essentially or- 
thodox and Calvinistic, cannot assent to all and each of its 
words and phrases, we deem the occasion opportune for 
stating what most deem some insuperable objections to such 
an undertaking in present circumstances. It is perfectly clear 
at the outset that it would absorb the energies of the church 
for a generation in interminable controversy, which needs to 
be spent in aggressive, evangelistic and missionary work, and 
in advancing church-growth inwardly and outwardly. But 
while this is enough, other objections are conclusive. 

1. It is wholly unnecessary. The only reason urged for such 
revision is that our Confession and Catechisms are so extended 
and minute, or have such occasional antiquated expressions, 
that some few of their details ought not to be enforced; nay, 
cannot be, without unjustly. burdening the consciences of 
some, and excluding others from our communion that ought 
not to be debarred from it. But first, the acceptance of it is 
not made a condition of private membership, or admission to 
the communion. For this only a credible profession of faith is 
requisite. It is imposed only on the teachers and rulers of the 
Church. Nor are they required to assent to all and singular of 
its words and phrases. They only accept it “as containing the 
system of doctrine taught in the Holy Scriptures.” The 
“system” here meant is undoubtedly the Calvinistic. It is 
for the church courts to judge and determine whether the dis- 
sent from any expressions in the Confession, avowed by any 
minister or candidate for the ministry under examination, does 
or does not put him without this “system’” asa whole. And 
herein he is under covenant to “be subject to his brethren in 
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the Lord.” In other words, the prerogative of interpreting, 
applying and enforcing the Confession, belongs to the living 
church through its proper tribunals. Until it shows itself un- 
fit to be trusted with this prerogative by its frequently unrea- 
sonable and oppressive use or abuse of it, what present need 
exists of any paring down of the standards to obviate any 
apprehended grievance ? 

2. The end aimed at, even if desirable, is impracticable. 
This end is to bring the Confession into such a shape and com- 
pass that it shall contain no expression unacceptable to any 
one who ought himself to be accepted as a teacher or ruler in 
the Presbyterian Church. But even those seeking this, differ, 
and cannot but differ, as to what the extent of the revision. and 
reduction should be. Some would have it so modified as to 
contain no phrase to which any minister of any School of Cal- 
vinists, Old or New, Scotch, Continental, or New England, 
would object. Others would have the Calvinism entirely elim- 
inated, and retain nothing to repel Arminians. Others, like 
the Oberlin Congregational Council, would require assent sim- 
ply to the doctrines, known as “ Evangelical,” without defin- 
ing them, whatever those may be. Others still, including some 
foremost advocates of revision, would insist on having only the 
Apostles’ Creed. But in either case, they only plunge into the 
same sort of difficulties, out of which they seek to escape. 
For even with the minimum of a creed, the questions will con- 
stantly arise in concrete cases, what is fairly within or without 
the various schemes of Calvinism, the Arminianism, the “Evan- 
gelical”’ system, or the Apostles’ Creed, set forth and insisted 
on? Our Congregational brethren are now sorely exercised as. 
to whether the Annihilationism, or Restorationism, which have 
for some time found advocates among a few of their younger 
ministers, put those who hold them outside the “ Evangelical ” 
system. And what differences might arise as to the sense in 
which any clause of the Apostles’ Creed might be taken ? 
e. g., “I believe in the Holy Catholic Church,” by which some 
mean that external corporation known as the Romish Church, 
anathematizing all without it; others, the Anglican Church, 
unchurching all without it; others, the invisible and true 
church, comprising the saints of all ages and nations. Turn 
and twist the matter as we will, pare down our creeds to the 
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infinitesimal standard, still it remains true, that questions of 
construction, of application, of the essential and non-essential 
in them to be enforced or not enforced, will always arise to be 
disposed of by the wisdom, charity, and faithfulness of the liv- 
ing church. And no creed, as all history proves, can have 
any higher vitality than the church imposing it. It will be 
binding in the sense intended by the church so administering 
it—z. ¢., according to the animus tmponentis. A motion made 
in our late Assembly, in answer to a request from our Board 
of Publication for instruction on the subject, to omit the words 
“he descended into hell,” from this creed, on the ground that 
it conveys a wrong impression, was tabled by a nearly unani- 
mous vote. This shows, not that this phrase, in its present 
most obvious signification, conveys the exactest truth, or that 
the Assembly thought so; but that this creed, as well as the 
longest and most minute, requires interpretation and applica- 
tion by the living church to avoid error; and that after the re- 
duction of our Confession, even to this minimum, there would 
be as much scope as now for heated polemics and vain dispu- 
tation. 

3. The present time is peculiarly inopportune for such a 
movement, for various reasons. The Re-union was effected on 
the basis of our common standards as they are, free of every 
qualifying condition. Every attempt to insert such conditions 
as that they should be interpreted in any particular way, ac- 
cording to traditions and usages, or the teachings of any divine 
of either branch, only made it evident that the Re-union could 
not be effected subject to any such trammels. The animus 
of the transaction was simply and purely this, that keeping the 
standards intact, each body was willing to trust the united 
church to interpret and administer them unaltered. Any seri- 
ous attempt to reconstruct them thus early, must go far to un- 
do the welding process which has thus far gone so happily for- 
ward. 

It would be, moreover, while divisive as among ourselves, 
a fatal hindrance to such union with other Presbyterian bodies 
as has been fervently desired and hoped. , It puts an insuper- 
able barrier between us and the United, the Reformed, and 
the Southern Presbyterians, which would surely outlive the 
present generation. But all steps towards our broader union 
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with other bodies must begin with the comprehension of other 
Presbyterian churches, which the proposed measure would ren- 
der hopeless. Proposed therefore in the interest of unifica- 
tion, it can only frustrate it, and tend to increasing divisions. 

Besides, the Assembly of 1874, in response to the overture 
of Dr. Brookes and others, formerly of the Declaration and Tes- 
timony Synod, unanimously voted, with solemnand almost un- 
exampled jubilation, that they “ cordially accept this overture, 
as exhibiting the principles of the Presbyterian Church in the 
United States of America.” This included “a firm adherence 
to our Confession of Faith, Catechisms, Form of Government, 
and Book .of Discipline.’ Now that Dr. Brookes and others 
have joined us on this assurance, are we forthwith to disturb 
it? 

4. Such an alteration of our Confession will forfeit the 
moral, and probably the legal, right to a great amount of prop- 
erty given to and held by the church, its congregations, and 
institutions for sacred uses. Large portions of such funds have 
been given on the express condition of being forfeited in case 
of any failure to adhere to our Confession of Faith; and when 
no such condition is expressed, it is often implied. The 
funds have been given for the purpose of advancing Christi- 
anity, as defined by the standards of our church. There is a 
breach of trust if they are administered on any other platform. 
What our present “terms of” subscription require is the Cal- 
vinistic or Augustinian system. It is a wrong to the 
donors to pervert their benevolent funds to the support of any 
contrary system. 

§. It is said that creeds are human compositions. They 
cannot therefore be infallible, or beyond revision, as the church 
gains new light. This is conceded, provided the church is sure 
that the supposed new light in her be not darkness. But the 
abstract right to adopt a measure is one thing; the expedi- 
ency and Christian wisdom of attempting it at any particular 
time, another. It has long been conceded than our excellent 
English translation of the Bible is faulty in some places, not, 
however, so as to mislead in anything important ; yet it is ex- 
tremely desirable that it should be in all points accurate. But 
so great have been the difficulties and perils connected with 
any attempt to correct and perfect the authorized version, that 
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it is only very lately that any steps have been taken towards 
affecting a revision which could have any prospect of com- 
manding the respect of Biblical scholars, or of supersed- 
ing the common version in general use. Stronger reasons make 
any present attempt at the revision of our Confession inexpe- 
dient. 

We think a far better work for the present, and a most need- 
ful preparation for that of revision, should it be undertaken in 
the future, is the more thorough and comprehensive study 
throughout the church, of the Confession and Catechisms them- 
selves in all their parts separately ; also, as’ mutually related 
and explanatory. Such a study, the longer it is pursued, will 
probably reveal the fact that the framers of these wonderful 
documents had more solid reasons for nearly all that they have 
said than our “ philosophy has ever dreamt of;” that the more 
they are pondered, the more they are seen to merit the en- 
comium lately passed upon them, not only by Professor Morris, 
but by the Methodist, Dr. Curry (he excepting, of course, those 
parts relating to predestination), of being the most perfect 
formularies of Christian doctrine in existence; and that there 
is very little that could be dropped out of them without loss 
in the fulness, clearness, and power of some precious Christian 
truth, which they exhibit and define. 

Even if they are encumbered with a few obsolete phrases, or 
expressions alien or contrary to modern thought, these, under 
the administration of a living church, create no difficulty which, 
as we have already seen, would not remain after their expur- 
gation. And in view of the evils and dangers which overhang 
proposed attempts of this nature, were it not far wiser for those 
who cannot quite digest it to try to grow to the comprehension 
and measure of the Confession, than to contract it to the 
measure of our own present insight? There is no man whose 
soul will not be stronger for taking in and digesting that in- 
comparable human formulary of doctrine, line upon line, so as 
to understand it fully. All that upon prayerful and protracted 
study will then be rejected as distasteful and innutritious, be- 
cause deemed untrue, will probably be found less than the 
small dust of the balance. lciieeey, 
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Art. X.—CURRENT NOTES. 


It has been very common to ascribe the extravagances which have at- 
tended and the reactions which have followed revivals, to the fact that 
uneducated and inexperienced men have been employed in promoting 
them. In this there is a great deal of truth, but not the whole truth. 
If we take up the Kentucky revival three-quarters of a century ago, in 
connection with the secession that resulted in organizing the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church, we think that impartial investigation will show 
that many of the mischiefs of the period might have been obviated ; not 
by setting aside the wise and cautious rules of our church, and allowing 
untrained and impulsive men to enter the ministry, but by a prudent 
selection and commendation of laymen who had shown themselves quali- 
fied for certain departments of evangelistic work, and who, without com- 
promising ecclesiastical order, might, like Messrs Moody and Sankey to- 
day, have cooperated with the ministry, or even have been—if deemed 
prudent or necessary—licensed;with suitable restrictions. Opposition 
tothem, and the attempt to repress the utterances of godly laymen, would 
naturally provoke resentment, and produce alienation, thus preparing the 
way for open secession or antagonism. 

The time has come when it is felt that in the great work of diffusing 
the Gospel, lay codperation is called for as never before. We should be 
careful how we impede this codperation, or damp the enthusiasm with 
which it is offered. We see no sufficient reason on the one hand, for 
disregarding the time-honored rules of our church; nor, on the other, 
do we feel warranted in putting such a construction upon these rules as 
would do violence to the conscientious convictions of pious laymen who 
are qualified to do good service in the way of reading or exhortation, 
and whose labors, from the very fact that they do not sustain the minis- 
terial character, may be the more extensively useful at certain times and 
places not as overriding or displacing, but as auxiliary to the regular 
ministry. We cannot, in the consistent exercise of the Christian spirit, 
repel them because they do not walk in all things with us. One of the 
defects of our church, we venture to say, is that we have failed to provide 
an adequate system for safely enlisting and duly organizing our laymen 
in Christian service. 

dt is not to be denied withal, that God is, from time to time, pleased 
to raise up one or more persons with extraordinary endowments for a 
special but greatly needed work, in ways and under conditions quite 
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eccentric to stated, ordinary, and normal methods. There are plain 
marks by which such may be discriminated from that progeny of 
spurious imitators, deceitful workers, and arrogant pretenders, who 
are sure to spring up like camp-followers in their train. Do they pro- 
claim and rightly divide the word of truth, and so set forth Christ and 
him crucified, that those led by them become humble followers of our 
Lord? Do they diffuse such a spirit among those who come under 
their influence, as tends not only to enlarge existing churches by addi- 
tions from wi:hout, but by a growth in inward peace, order, unity, evan- 
gelistic life and work? Do they strengthen or weaken the hands of 
the pastors and regular ministers in churches where their influence is 
most felt? If so, by their fruits we knowthem. They are God-sent, and 
to be welcomed rather than discouraged. 

Again, those who are really God-sent will be ready to submit to every 
ordinance of God for the right ordering of his kingdom. They will, 
therefore, be ready to submit to the guidance of the ministers and those 
who lawfully rule in the church to which such preachers belong, 
and within which they are laboring. Else all sorts of disorder, con- 
fusion, destructive strife, collision, and bitterness must ensue. God is 
not the author of confusion, but of peace, as in all the churches of the 
saints. [hey who despise the church of God cannot edify the church 
of God. 

The mischief that, through the craft of Satan, is liable to supervene 
upon the mission of such exceptional and extraordinary gospel workers, 
lies in the attempt to make them an ordinary class, a germ of a new 
permanent order in the Church unknown to the Scriptures ; as if because 
once in a century some boy or girl, or uneducated or unordained and 
unlicensed man, could get the ear of multitudes with benign effect on 
their souls and the cause of religion, therefore, this is to be counted on 
as a new, regular, and normal method of proclaiming the Gospel. Hence, 
there forthwith start into being, and sweep like forest fires over the 
churches, hundreds of aspirants for like honors, empty, boastless pre- 
tenders, who go about assuming to lord it over God's heritage, and to 
trample down with a quasi-archiepiscopal authority, m‘nisters and all 
others who refuse submission to themselves. 

We are also very clear that, while properly developing undera suitable 
ecclesiastical regimen, we must also properly guard this lay-evangel- 
ism against mischievous abuse and perversion. All the lessons of his- 
tory will be reversed, if hosts of spurious ministers and pseudo lay-evan- 
gelists do not follow on in the wake of Messrs. Moody, Sankey, 
and their coadjutors, who have been so remarkably blessed, not in ob- 
structing pastors, but in helping them to reap the harvest they have 
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sown, and in gathering into their churches those hitherto aliens from 
the commonwealth of Israel. It will be strange if such do not soon 
begin to press into our churches and over the heads of pastors, arro- 
gantly demanding submission to their inroads and usurpations, and 
denouncing all who do not surrender to them as enemies of revivals and 
of all righteousness. The track of such is always marked by the 
wrecks and spiritual desolation they leave behind them, When Satan 
cannot prevent a genuine work of God, he is sure to try to neutralize 
it by bringing in a counterfeit of it in-its train, thus making himself a 
seeming angel of light, and his instruments seeming ministers of right- 
eousness. So it was in the days of Whitefield and Nettleton. So it tends 
to be in connection with all great evangelists, ordained or unordained. 
Against this let us guard with a holy vigilance. To be forewarned is 
to be forearmed. Unless by timely and wise precaution we prevent 
the stealthy entrance of this evil, our Zion once brought in it will give 
no peace or chance of prosperous life till itis exercised. Hence, so often 
have great awakenings, under the lead of great and genuine evangelists, 
ordained as well as unordained, been followed by weary years of reac- 
tion and absorption in the work of recovery from the devastations caused 
by the pseudo-revivalists, lay and clerical, creeping in unawares, in the 
later stages of the work, who have infested the churches to drive away 
the shepherds and scatter and devour the flocks. 

The subject of “ Lay PREACHING,” is, at the present time especially, 
brought to the attention of the churches by the labors of revivalists who 
have entered upon their work without that previous theological training, 
which is regarded as so important, if not essential, in connection with 
our Presbyterian system. We can only throw out a few suggestions. 
We have, throughout the history of our Church, uniformly and emphat- 
ically insisted upon an educated ministry. The first Presbytery formed 
in this country has left its position in this matter on record. In 1710, 
“Upon information that David Evan, a lay person, had taken upon 
him publicly to teach or preach among the Welsh in the Great Valley, 
Chester County, it was unanimously agreed that the said Evan had done 
very ill, and acted irregularly in thus invading the work of the ministry, 
and was thereupon censured.” 

One of the grievances of the Old Side previous to the division of 
1741, was the introduction of young men into the ministry who had 
only received such a measure of education as they could obtain at Mr. 
Tennent’s school, the Log College. But at the first practicable moment 
the New Side showed themselves the firm friends of education and the 


patrons of a learned ministry, by their noble and successful effort to 
establish Princeton College. 
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Upon the reunion of 1758 there ceased to be any quest’on as to the 
indespensable necessity of an educated ministry. A single exception to 
the rule is put onrecord. This was the case of a Mr. Griffith, who had 
not enjoyed the advantages of collegiate training, but whose services 
were desired by his countrymen from Wales, to whom it was thought 
that he might prove useful. The rigidity with which the rule was en- 
forced, which required a year of theological study after graduation, was 
one of the grounds of the secession (1781), led off by Jacob Green, father 
of Dr. Ashbel Green, which resulted in the formation of what was known 
as the Morris County Presbytery. The ministers of this body and 
of the associated Presbyteries, in view of the re igious destitution of the 
country, were disposed to accept the services of pious and devoted men, 
who promised to be useful as preachers, even if not liberally educated, but 
they do not seem even to have contended that it would be wise or 
proper for them to enter upon their work without a Presbyterian 
license. 

While this secession was yet fresh in the minds of the Synod, they 
were asked by the First Presbytery of Philadelphia to declare their 
views on the question, Whether a person without a liberal education 
may be taken on trial, or licensed to preach the Gospel! and the reply 
cf the Synod was in the negative. Two years later an overture was 
brought in, viz.: whether, in the present state of the Church in this 
country, and the scarcity of ministers for the numerous congregations, 
the Synod or Presbyteries ought, therefore, to relax, in any degree, in the. 
literary qualifications required of intrants into the ministry, and it was 
carried in the negative by a great majority. 

Before the close of the century the great Kentucky revival com- 
menced, and as a result, there was soon found to bea lack of men 
properly qualified, according to the rules of the Church, to preach to the 
congregations and minister to the churches. Inthe year 1804 the Pres- 
byterian Patriarch of Kentucky, Rev. David Rice, addressed a letter 
to the General Assembly in the name of his Presbytery, asking con- 
cerning the propriety, in the peculiar circumstances of the time, of 
licensing and ordaining men to the work of the ministry without a lib- 
eral education. The reply of the Assembly admits the plausibleness 
of the plea for their licensure, but argues earnestly and decidedly against 
it. ‘We do not say,” they add, “that a liberal education is absolutely 
essential to a man’s usefulness in the ministry of the Gospel, but reason 
and experience both demonstrate its high importance and utility. . If 
the gates of the church are opened to weakness and ignorance, she will 
soon be overflowed with errors and with the wildest disorders. We shall 
bring the ministry into disgrace and contempt. If men are sincerely 
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desirous of promoting the glory of God, let them first bestow the neces- 
sary pains and time to acquire the requisite qualifications for feeding and 
leading the flock of Christ; let them be regularly initiated into the priest- 
hood and not hasten to offer unhallowed fire on God’s altar. If they 
are sincerely desirous of doing good, let them do it in that sphere in 
which they appear destined by Providence to move.”’ 

This was the language of the Assembly at the time when the move- 
ment was in progress, which resulted in the organization of the Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church. There canbe no question that it was unac- 
ceptable and repugnant to the feelings of many warm friends of the re- 
vival, and as a matter of fact, some young men were licensed or allowed 
to preach who had not the requisite qualifications. It is very probable 
that they accomplished much good, although not without accompanying 
evil, and in the Cumberland secession we may recognize a result that 
was hastened perhaps, yet not chiefly caused, by theaction of the Assem- 
bly. It is very possible that, in the peculiar circumstances of the case, a 
more accommodating course might have retained in our connection the 
elements that were actually repelled. ‘This at least was the view of the 
Rev. Dr. Wilson of Philadelphia, strongly and emphatically expressed, 
although at the time when the question of the policy to be adopted was 
before the Assembly, President Dwight, of Connecticut, took different 
and very conservative grounds, and his views prevailed. Still the Presby- 
terian Church in this country has uniformly insisted upon a thorough 
education on the part of its ministry, and only in rare, exceptional cases 
has it departed from its rule. It has also insisted that those who preached 
should be previously licensed in an orderly manner by some ecclesiasti- 
cal body properly qualified. ‘The experience of the great revival of the 
last century in the time of Whitefield, of the Kentucky revival, and of 
that which visited most of the churches, especially in New York State, 
about forty years ago, all have tended to confirm the wisdom of the rule 
which, by repeated annunciation and by general acceptance, has become 
the common law of the church. 

How then, it is asked, are we to deal with special cases like those of 
some recent revivalists whose labors have unquestionably been attended 
with a remarkable blessing ? Shall we exclude them from addressing 
our church assemblies, or withhold from them the God-speed to which 
they may plausibly claim that they are entitled? Questions like these 
are sure to arise and excite discussion on each side. Here we must 
first note two dangers to be guarded against. One is that of contemning 
or depreciating the importance of a rule, which sound sense and experi- 
ence, not less than the Bible and our standards, combine to vindicate ; 
and the other is that of contemning the labors, restricting the usefulness, 
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or doing aught tothe prejudice of men who work in Christ’s name, 
‘though they walk not with us, nor adopt our methods. There are some 
things for which no Christian man needs, or can be required to ask any 
human license ; and one of these is to testify to the world the sincerity 
of his faith in confessing Christ before man, and in beseeching fellow 
sinners to repent and believe. This is not merely a privilege, but it is 
a solemn duty, and in some cases manifestly so by general concession. 
Few will dispute that with such attestations to their labors in Great 
Britain, as Messrs. Moody and Sankey have received, it would appear 
like abandoning the post of duty for them to withdraw from the work to 
which they seem to have been providentially directed. Many, indeed, 
whose distrust of their methods and whose prejudice against whatever 
savored of irregularity might have been counted upon as likely to set 
‘them in opposition, have pronounced most decidedly in their favor, 
commending their work and eulogizing its results. 


Art. XI.—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
THEOLOGY. 


AMONG the standard devotional works of the day, one of the very highest 
is Tholuck’s Hours of Christian Devotion, translated from the German by 
ROBERT MENZIES, D. D., published by William Blackwood & Co., London, 
and Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, New York. It consists of seventy-six 
discriminating, devout, and elevated meditations, on as many Scripture 
passages, relating to nearly every occasion, aspect, and vicissitude of Chris- 
tian experience and life. These meditations are marked by a depth of Chris- 
tian feeling and insight, and a richness of thought, expression, and illustra- 
tion, which place them greatly above the common-place productions in this 


-department. 

T. & T. Clark, of Edinburgh, and Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, of 
New York, issue, at $3, Pastoral Theology: A Treatise on the Office and 
Duties of the Christian Pastor, by the late Dr. PATRICK FAIRBAIRN, with a 
Biographical Sketch of the Author, by Rev. James Dodds, Dunbar, which is 
an appropriate successor to his Commentary on the Pastoral Epistles, recent- 
ly published by the same houses. It is earnest, solid, judicious, erseeiey, 
marked by the usual characteristics of the distinguished author’s produc- 


30 
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tions. Books on the pulpit and pastoral work are abundant enough in these 
days, but it is rare that they come from sources so high and competent, 
or that the subject is treated in so thorough a manner, beginning with the 
very relation of the visible to the invisible church, and of both to outward 
ordinances and offices. By American pastors it may be consulted with special 
advantage, as setting before them the ideal Scotch preacher, pastor, and 
congregation. If our old-world friends can learn from us, we can certainly 
learn from them something to our advantage, on various forms of practical 
evangelical work. 


Christ and Humanity: witha Review, Historical and Critical, of the 
Doctrine of Christ’s Person, by HENRY M. GOODWIN, is published by 
the Harpers. We find ourselves without time or space to give it that analy-. 
sis to which it is fairly entitled, alike in virtue of the truths and errors which. 
it maintains, sometimes with signal ability, on that highest point in Christ- 
ology, the Person of Christ. Indeed, the chief matters discussed in the vol- 
ume might profitably occupy an extended article, which we may or may not 
be able to furnish hereafter. Without giving any promise about the future, 
we can now only indicate the distinctive doctrine advanced by the author in 
this work, which he dedicates to Dr. Bushnell in very eulogistic phrase, 
thus foreshadowing his own general drift. 

He denies the duality of natures in the person of Christ, so far agreeing 
with Dr. Bushnell, but he does not follow the latter in denying to him a 
true and proper human soul. This, however, is because he lays a founda- 
tion for this difference in his statement of his fundamental position. That 
position, ‘‘is the zdenzzty of the divine and human in the person of Christ, so 
that it is proper to speak of his nature as the Divine-human, and his hu- 
manity as a Divine humanity. Christ is not God and man united, each na- 
ture retaining its own separate individuality and functions; nor yet a fusion 
of the two, forming an intermediate or compound nature ; but their zdentity 
in a person who is doth Divine and human in all his attributes. The idea 
of the Scripture is not that the Logos assumed or put on humanity (except, 
indeed, the:outward form or body of man), nor that he united it to him-. 
self as a foreign nature, but that he decame man without losing his real Di- 
vinity. The Divine in Christ zs the human, and the human in Aim is Di- 
vine.” |The italics are the author’s. ] 

So, according to Dr. G., the humanity of Christ is only a true and nor- 
mal development of his Divinity, which thus brings out human nature in its 
ideal perfection. So the divine essence of Jesus is a true and proper human 
soul, His chief arguments for this view are the usual stereotyped difficulties 
alleged against the Orthodox and Catholic doctrine of ‘‘ two distinct natures 
in one person forever,” as casting haziness and confusion into our concep- 
tions of nature, substance, and person. We do not see, however, why this 
should trouble one who holds that ‘the reality or being of God must in- 
clude more than the bare reason can hold as an idea—must include what 
shall ever be a contradiction to the understanding, as every supernatural. 
truth or mystery does ” (pp. 14, 15) ; and who further holds the human will 
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to be supernatural. His more positive arguments are derived from the title, 
“*Son of Man,” given to our Saviour; from the ‘“‘ human development of 
Jesus ;” and from a new interpretation given to the ‘image of God,” in 
which man was created ; from the ‘‘ Human Trinity ”"—man’s place in crea- 
tion, etc., etc. Into these we cannot now enter further than to say, that, 
along with many true and important ideas on these subjects, we think he 
fails to establish the essential Godhood of humanity, or the identity of the 
Divine and human. . 

It is very evident that the author has been an assiduous student of Cole- 
ridge, and has found some of his most fruitful germs in the fragmentary ut- 
terances—now his own, and now echoes of Schelling—of that great poet- 
metaphysician. We judge he will find some closer and profounder thinking 
necessary, before he can fully master his own dogma. From the note at 
bottom of p. 23, we have his doctrine put in the “technical language of polar 
logic, or logic of ideas, viz.: Deity and Humanity being regarded as 
Thesis and Antithesis; Christ, in his original divine form, as the Logos, is 
the Prothesis or Identity of the two, including both natures in this higher 
unity.” This way of putting things is familiar enough among those monis- 
tic transcendentalists, who conceive of God, man, and nature as diverse man- 
ifestations of one bi-polar force. But the author, nevertheless, is no 
monist or pantheist, wherever some of his positions, consistently car- 
ried out, might lead. As far as we can judge, he is not a real- 
ist, however some of his utterances might seem to be inexplicable on any 
other hypothesis. Thus, he pronounces the title, Son of Man, ‘‘ generic, 
denoting not an individual of the race, but Aumanity itself, individualized 
in one person.” 

Some of the author’s difficulties arise from mistaking the established ter- 
minology of the Church, and (as we count it) Scriptural doctrine ; as when 
he uses ‘‘ subsistence ” as equivalent to ‘‘ nature,” or substance, and in con- 
trast to ‘“‘person.” (p. 4.) We think nearly all the author’s difficulties 
about the doctrine of two natures in one person, in Christ, might as plausibly 
be urged against the dual nature of man, which the author makes triple, and 
calls the ‘‘trinity in man,” according to the trichotomists, as existing in 
man under one personality. But we cannot expand. 

While the book is open to these and other criticisms, we take pleasure in 
adding that its spirit is always good, its tone generally evangelical; that it 
affirms the doctrines of sin, vicarious atonement, the representative character 
of the first and second Adam, in terms at times too indiscriminate indeed, as 
between the redemption of the Church and the world, but at other times as 
if he were reasoning in the line of the Reformed Theology. 

We also wish to signalize the strong anti-materialistic character of the 
book, and the impassible gulf it sets between man and brute, as against all 
forms of mere evolutionism or anti-creationism. Its analysis of the Reason 
in man shows it to be an element of the divine image, which raises human- 
ity above all mere animality, not merely in degree, but in kind. 


The Mosaic Account of Creation; the Miracle of To-day. By CHAS. B. 
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WARRING. New York: J. W. Schemerhorn & Co. Mr. Warring claims to 
interpret the Mosaic Account of Creation more literally than any one else— 
and thus to show its perfect accord with science, and that it must have been 
written by one who knew all science. ‘‘ The key to the mystery ” of the ac- 
count in Genesis, he says, ‘‘after many days flashed upon me, in all the 
sublimity of its divine simplicity; ” itis this: ‘‘ The narrative means exact- 
ly what it says—no more, no less; and the order there given is the exact or- 
der in which occurred the events it records.” His solution-of the word days, 
“has the drawback of novelty.” It means, in this narration, generally, not 
the periods themselves of the creative acts, but the ‘‘ day” which concludes 
these periods, which (periods) may be longer or shorter. The work of the 
fourth day, when fish and fowl appear, involves a change in the inclination 
of the earth’s axis—which is largely and ingeniously discussed—as are also 
various questions about the rotation of the moon, the asteroids, the rings of 
Saturn (the like of which the two outermost planets of one system must 
have). The author believes in evolution w7t# a God, and in the nebular hy- 
pothesis, about which he takes the somewhat original ground, that ‘‘a suc- 
cessful denial of the Mosaic Narrative would annihilate the Nebular Hypoth- 
esis.” He has no fear that the ‘‘theophobists” will gain the day. The 
progress of science, he claims, has tended to confirm the literal verity of the 
narrative in Genesis. Whatever it omits, is wisely omitted; whatever it as- 
serts, is scientifically correct. The frontispiece is a diagram of the order of 
creation. The book is written in an earnest and devout spirit, by one who 
believes heartily in both Genesis and Science; it contains acute and novel 


suggestions, and it enforces the lesson, that the study of Cosmogony is both 
fascinating and perplexing. 


Morning Hours in Patmos: the Opening Vision of the Apocalypse, and 
Christ’s Epistles to the Seven Churches of Asia. By Rev. A. C. THOMPSON, 
D. D. American Tract Society, N. Y. Dr. Thompson, of Roxbury, Mass., 
has interwoven his reminiscences of a visit to the localities of the opening 
vision of the Apocalypse, with an earnest, spiritual, and devout exposition of 
this inspiring part of the sacred record. He views the Apocalypse as “‘a 
panorama of the glory of Christ.” The scenes are so described as to give an 
air of reality to the Epistles to the Seven Churches. And these same epistles 
are, by his simple and impressive interpretations, made epistles for the 
churches in our days also. The book will add to the reputation which Dr. 


Thompson has already acquired by his previous works, ‘‘The Better Land,” 
““ The Mercy Seat,” etc. 


The Tract Society also publishes, in an attractive style, two excellent 
books for young people: Foy Lindsley and Her Friends, by the author 
of “A Summer in the Forest,” and Our Three Boys, by SARAH E, 
CHESTER. Both of them are bright and interesting. Also, Dr. M. B. An- 
derson’s address on The Right Use of Wealth, delivered before the Evan- 
gelical Alliance in New York; and, in German, Die Pflege wahrer Fu- 
gend, by Dr. G. C. SEIBERT, Professor in the German Theological School 
at Bloomfield, N. J., a timely and forcible address before the National Gone 
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vention of German Young Men’s Associations, held in Baltimore, October, 
1874. 


The Apologetic Lectures of Dr. ERNST LUTHARDT, of Leipsic, are well 
known and highly valued, not only in Germany, but also in England and 
this country. The three volumes on the ‘‘Fundamental Truths of Christian- 
ity,” its “‘Saving Truths,” and its ‘Moral Truths,” have been translated and 
published in Edinburgh, and have been well received here. The American 
Tract Society of New York has re-published the last German edition, the 
seventh, in good style, and at a low rate, $1.20, for German readers. We 
wish that this Society might also re-publish the other volumes in German; 
and all three in English. The author is a devout and orthodox Lutheran. 
He is thoroughly familiar with his subject, and knows how to meet and com- 
bat the objections and difficulties which are so confidently urged by the 
heterodox and the infidel. In the first volume he discusses the Present An- 
tagonisms, the Problems and Contradictions of Being, the question of a Per- 
sonal God, Creation, Man, Religion, Revelation, History of Revelation, 
Heathenism and Judaism, Christianity in History, and the Person of Christ. 
The book is thoroughly excellent. We hope it will have the success it de- 
serves. Itis one of the very best works of its kind. 


In our REVIEW for July, 1874, we noticed, at some length, an excellent 
work by Rev. WM. FRASER, LL.D., of Paisley, Scotland, entitled Blending 
Lights ; or, the Relations of Natural Science, Archeology, and History to 
the Bible. A second edition of this work has been published, and it is, we 
are glad to see, re-issued by the American Tract Society, New York. There 
is no better work to put into the hands of those, especially young men, who 
are beginning to inquire upon the perplexed questions of the relation of the 
Bible to Science. The author gives all due right and credit to scientific and 
critical investigations, while he maintains the rights and authority of revela- 
tion within its own sphere. He admits that in the iong progress of this dis- 
cussion, there have been faults and errors on both sides. But he repels the 
claims of ‘“‘ scientists” to dictate its terms to revelation, and its attempts to 
intrude its methods and conclusions into a sphere widely different from its 
own. Dr. Fraser carefully defines the points and questions at issue; con- 
cedes all that can reasonably be asked; and makes out a strong argument 
for his main positions. He is particularly able on the question of the na- 
ture and relations of the natural and the supernatural, where some Chris- 
tian apologists have made unwise concessions. 


Strivings for the Faith: A Series of Lectures delivered under the aus- 
pices of the Christian Evidence Society. New York: A. D. F. Randolph 
& Co, Pp. 287. These lectures were delivered in London last year, at the 
request of the Christian Evidence Society. They treat of the following 
topics: ‘‘ Difficulties on the side of Unbelief in Accounting for Historical 
Christianity,” by Rev. G. F. Maclear, D. D.; ‘‘ The Variations of the Gos- 
pels in Their Relation to the Evidences and Truth of Christianity,” by Rev. 
T. R. Birks, M. A.; ‘The Apocryphal Gospels,” by B. Harris Cowper, 
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Esq. ; “The Evidential Value of the Early Epistles of St. Paul, Viewed as 
Historical Documents,” by Rev. Peter Lorimer, D. D.; ‘‘ Lord Lyttleton on 
the Conversion of St. Paul,” by Rev. John Gritton; “ Alleged Difficulties in 
the Moral Teaching of the New Testament,” by Rev. C. A. Row, M. A. ; 
«‘ The Combination of Unity with Progressiveness of Thought in the Books 
of the Bible—an Argument in Favor of Divine Revelation,” by Rev. J. H. 
Titcomb, M. A.; ‘‘The Autobiography of John Stuart Mill,” by W. R. 
Brown, M. A. These subjects are handled with ability and discrimination. 
Some of the writers, Maclear, Birks, Cowper, and Row, have written at 
large on the topics here treated in a condensed way. The writers are can- 
did as well as earnest. These lectures are a continuation of a series, pub- 
lished last year under the title of ‘‘ Popular Objections to Revealed Truth.” 
Both are well adapted to interest and convince those troubled with the doubts 
and difficulties so confidently pressed by skeptical critics. 


God’s Word Through Preaching, by JOHN Hat, D. D. Dodd & Mead, 
Publishers. 1875. 

Conditions of Success in Preaching without Notes, by RICHARD S. 
STorrs, D. D., LL.D. Dodd & Mead, Publishers. 1875. 

These two books, the former being ‘‘ fourth ” in the series, on the Lyman 
Beecher foundation, in the Theological Department of Yale College; and 
the latter, consisting of Three Lectures before the students of the Union 
Theological Seminary, New York, make an interesting and valuable addi- 
tion, this year, to the Literature of Homiletics and the Art of Sacred Ora- 
tory. There is something singular in the great abundance of contributions 
lately made to this literature among the churches. It would seem that a 
denominational rivalry had set in, for a time, giving to each communion its 
own rhetoric for the pulpit; as we had Dabney for the Presbyterians ; 
Broadus for the Baptists; Kidder for the Methodists; Hoppin for the 
Congregationalists ; and Gresley for the Episcopalians. But now, in the 
issues of this year, with Dr. Hall at Yale, and Dr. Storrs at Union, we have 
developed, what a thorough study of the masters who preceded them in this 
department will disclose, that the art of preaching is pre-eminently catholic; 
and like the Word itself, on which it is a word, ‘‘is not bound ;” is not “ of 
private interpretation ;” is not sectarian, but ‘‘a bond of perfectness,” 
adapted beyond all other arts, in its highest culture, to rehabilitate the 
catholicity, which became so wretched in its rags, after the days of Augus- 
tine and Chrysostom. 

Dr. Hall returns to the method of these ancient guides. Preaching, from 
its root to its blossom, in its relations to the church, to her mission, to the 
pastoral care of souls, and the entire breadth of its contact with education, 
science, and moral reform, rather than a specialty of professional distinction, 
is the burden of his ten lectures. There is of course a vast condensation ; 
but we feel on every page the attraction of a massive mind, which will be 
sure to adjust any particle of thought and allusion to the shape of its own 
final end. This we see to be ¢he concrete minister. 

We have had abstraction enough. The tissues of life have been torn in 
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the schools, by too great a rigor of analysis. Claude and Fenelon of the 17th 
century, in creating the modern literature of homiletics, were compelled to 
be cautiously artistic, each in his own way. The breadth of the subject, as 
now taken by Dr. Hall, comprehending the true nature of the church and 
true theory of the ministry as only an emphatic part of the universal priest- 
‘hood, was impossible to those gentle teachers, the one a mystic, and the 
other an exile, at that time of bitter controversy and cruel intolerance, all 
along the broad confines, now so quietly traversed by the protesting homi- 
‘list. But they have been followed some two hundred years, in the close cul- 
tivation of preaching, within the limits of a professional art. And thorough 
work has been done; the art is in good condition; depth, and strength, and 
‘beauty have been gained for it, by such men as Campbell of the last cen- 
tury, and Vinet of this. Yet it is a question, whether the power of the pul- 
pit has not suffered, and the glory of the gospel waned, under the tenuity 
.of such a culture. At any rate, the inevitable ingress of lay preaching, and 
the unparalleled success of its trial at this moment, would seem to call for 
less of art and more of freshness, in the way at least of such combinations as 
Dr. Hall has made, giving us roots along with branches, and “‘ working up 
to” his theme, as he expresses it, through the intervening of pastoral care, 
and the contiguities of every sort in practical life, which make the situation 
of a preacher. 
Truthfulness, vivacity, vigor, and, above all, the solemn earnestness for 
‘which he is distinguished, belong to this production remarkably, notwith- 
standing the unaffected diffidence with which it was undertaken. But the 
singular excellence of this effort, we think, is the plenitude of its range and 
‘breadth of its setting; a wise lesson for our schools of sacred learning, which 
can hardly fail to convince them that Ecclesiastical, Homiletic, and Pastoral 
“Theology is a unit; and cannot be parcelled out into separate bundles of 
instruction, without a shredding which is perilous to the force of life in the 
gospel. 
Dr. Storrs’ modesty, like that of Dr. Hall, is unfeigned, but too much 
apologetic. He comes witha great boon to the church and the world, in 
his masterly and brilliant plea for preaching without notes; and ought to 
have infused into it a little more command of authority. His argument is 
unanswerable ; his instruction is clear and judicious, in the main; his con- 
ccessions to other varieties of method are generous and fair. His little book, 
from the same press and at the same time, ought to be read and studied, to- 
gether with Dr. Hall’s; for they agree with each other against the manu- 
-script, and unitedly make the most persuasive protest ever yet given, prob- 
-ably, on the side of normal eloquence in preaching the gospel. Both of 
these authors illustrate in their own example, the unrivalled excellence of the 
method they recommend. So far as any difference may be found in their 
‘habits and directions, we think, the better way is that of Dr. Hall. Though, 
‘like Dr. Storrs, he does not recommend the committing of words to memory, 
yet he gives to this great faculty a more important service, in immediate 
preparation and actual speaking than Dr. Storrs would allow. If writing 
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out fully, with the utmost care of composition, be made, as it properly is, by 
both these masters, an indispensable condition of success, we can hardly con- 
ceive the benefit as other than a charge upon the memory of what is pre- 
composed. To say that the discipline of thought on the subject is the 
prime advantage of that process, may be well; but this, after all, is but a 
formal array of what memory must faithfully marshal, up to the point of ex- 
ecution. It is admitted that memory should not be made a slave in preach- 
ing, and that the mandating of words, our own words, would be slavery to a 
great majority of minds in speaking without paper; it is admitted, also, that 
this chief auxiliary should retire from sight and consciousness at the mo- 
ment of delivery, and whisper its prompting so much behind the scenes, that 
the judgment and the imagination would seem to the speaker himself to be 
absolutely free, as improvisating factors; yet, nevertheless, all this implies 
the more that memory must be there, and so active also as to be invisible 
in the very celerity of its movement. To ‘‘play well on an instrument,” 
either literally or metaphorically, is to remember so quickly that recollec-- 
tion itself seems to be lost in the flight. 

We should challenge, therefore, as too absolute, the judgment of Dr. 
Storrs, in proscribing the agency of recollection at the time of delivery. In 
emancipating the pulpit from bondage of reading, we should restore the 
memory to its full credit, and trust it more, and honor it more highly, in 
witnessing for God, and laying his own message on the altar. It is a great 
mistake to say, as one has said ona late signal occasion, that, in the cita- 
tion of God’s word by the preacher, it is enough to ‘‘rive the heart of the 
text,” without reciting its very words as the people read them in their 
Bibles. This would be to mar the authority and spoil the sympathy on 
which sacred eloquence must lean, as we preach to the people. Here, in 
this one particular, at least, there must be conspicuously an exercise of 
memory at the time of speaking. And it surely makes no man of his audi- 
ence uneasy at the toil of a preacher, when he is heard to repeat with pre- 
cision the very words which he must have committed to memory as he read 
them. Indeed, the attainment of such precision in quotation, is object 
enough to justify, in any young man, the most laborious pains to commit all 
the words which he has written on that word, for some time, until he has 
obtained the power to recite scriptures in the very words which the Holy 
Ghost teacheth. 

To preach without notes, therefore, should not include among its condi- 
tions an express inhibition of memory. A main errand of the preacher be- 
ing to ‘stir up your pure minds by way of remembrance,” it cannot be a. 
bad way to stir his own mind, by the excitement of recollection, when this 
can be done without apparent hesitation or toil. Indeed, the strenuous ex- 
ercise of memory in preaching, would sustain all other faculties in vigor. It 
is the first to fail in advancing age; and its failure being prevented by the 
exercise and trust with which we use it, the discount at which old ministers 
are held, in comparison with old men of other professions, would be saved. 
to the last by such economy of power as others illustrate, in which the- 
memory is a boast, and never a shame. 5 A. T. M. 
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flistory and Significance of the Sacred Tabernacle of the Hebrews. By 
Epwarp A. ATWATER, New York. Dodd & Mead, pp. 448, with 47 illustra- 
tions. The author of this able book has been at work upon it for more than 
a generation. It comes to us without any parade of commendations, and it 
is one of the books which can stand on its own merits. Without committing 
ourselves to all its views, we can safely say that it is a valuable and import- 
ant contribution to the whole question, not only about the Tabernacle, but 
about Scripture symbolism in general. He is justified in saying in his pre- 
face, ‘‘ Confident that my studies have added to the knowledge of Hebrew 
symbolism, both in breadth and accuracy, I hope they may assist those who 
come after me to make additional discoveries.” Though he has written es- 
pecially for clergymen, yet there is so little of the technicality of learning, 
that his book will be found advantageous to all who are interested in thorough 
biblical investigations. He rightly follows the general method of Bahr, who, 
in his well-known ‘‘ Symbolism of Mosaic Worship,” gave a new impulse and 
character to this department of scientific theology, while he avoids the serious 
error into which Bahr fell by his denial of the vicarious import and value of 
the sufferings of Christ in his atoning work. 

Mr. Atwater divides his investigations into two books, the first treating of 
the Tabernacle, and the second of its significance. Under the first, in nine 
chapters, we have a learned and detailed account of the edifice, its furniture, 
erection, attendants, sacrifices, lustrations, calendar, migrations, and expen- 
ses. The second book, comprising more than two-thirds of the volume, 
grapples with the subject of the symbolical and typical import of the Taber- 
nacle, which it elucidates with simplicity and acuteness, and on the whole ina 
more satisfactory manner than can be found in almost any other treatise. Sym- 
bols and types are carefully distinguished, and the nature of each is fully 
explained. The Tabernacle ‘‘ symbolised the truths of the Mosaic rev- 
elation,” while at the same time it ‘‘ ¢yfzfed the truths of Christianity.” The 
natural and religious symbolism of number and form, of color and minerals, 
of vegetable substances, of animals and composite animal forms, is examined 
at length, with use of the best authorities and with unusual discretion. The 
principles and rules thus obtained are then applied to the interpretation of 
the edifice, its furniture, the priesthood and sacrifices, the lustrations, and 
the calendar. Carefully avoiding the opposite errors of too great excess and 
too great baldness, the conclus‘ons arrived at generally commend themselves 
to the good sense of the reader and furnish important aid to the right under- 
standing of this difficult part of scripture where it is so easy to go astray. 

‘‘ Truth dwells,” the writer wisely says, ‘‘neitherin the childish fancies of 
the ancient typologists, nor in the scepticism and infidelity of the later times, 
but in a rational typology, founded in nature, and regulated by laws almost as 
definite, inflexible, and ascertainable as the laws of language.” The writers 
of the New Testament ‘‘saw that the system of Moses was identical with 
Christianity in its root, and different only in the degree of development; con- 
sequently, they regarded the symbols of the earlier, as also prophetic symbols 
of the later and more glorious dispe nsation they were ccmmissioned to an 
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nounce and promulgate.” Of the Hebrew priesthood he says, “‘ it prefigured 
the expiation made by Christ, the admission of thoze who receive him as 
their priest to fellowship with God through him, and still closer fellowship 
between him and the Father.” 

The work is fully illustrated from ancient and modern sources, and is 
brought out in excellent style by the publishers. 


Maranatha, or, the Lord Cometh. By JAMES H. BROOKES. Published by 
Chas. C. Con, St. Louis, Mo. 

The first edition of this work was issued in January last. A notice of it, 
intended for our April number, was accidentally omitted. That a second 
edition should be already called for, is a proof both of the interest felt in the 
subject and of the ability with which it is treated. The work is character- 
ized by those qualities of mind and heart which have for years given Dr. 
Brookes a place in the front rank of the American clergy—familiarity with 
the Scriptures and scrupulous reverence for their authority as the very word 
of God; uncompromising fidelity to what he believes to be the truth, com- 
bined with charity towards those who differ from him; doctrinal orthodoxy 
vitalized by evangelical piety; withal, a vigor of thought and expression 
which comes only from a gifted intellect, thorough culture, and an earnest 
spirit. As we may in a future number notice at more length this work and 
other recent publications on the same subject, we at present merely direct to 
it the attention of any of our readers who may wish to have in a concise and 
interesting form the ground on which many of God’s children believe in the 
pre-millenial advent of Christ, and are looking for his ‘‘ glorious appearing” 
with longing and expectation. 

We take this opportunity of commending a monthly periodical called 
“ The Truth,” edited by Dr. Brookes, and issued by the publisher above- 
mentioned, at $1 a year. The periodical is similar in form and character to 
‘“ The Witness,” edited for many years by the late lamented Dr. Inglis. It 
contains ‘‘ nothing sectarian in its purpose, or secular in its aims, or contro- 
versial in its character, or personal in its allusions,” and has “‘for its sole 
object the glory of God in the salvation of sinners and the comfort of saints.” 

jolene: 


PHILOSOPHY. 


William Mullan of Belfast, Ireland, has issued two tracts by the REV. DR. 
Watts, Professor of Theology in the Assembly’s College at that place; the 
first being An Examination of Herbert Spencer's Biological Hypotheses ; 
the second is entitled: Aftomism: Dr. Tyndall’s Atomic Theory of the 
Universe, Examined and Refuted ; to which are added Humanitarianism 
Accepts, Provisionally, Tyndall’s Impersonal Atomic Deity ; and A Letter 
to the Presbytery of Belfast, containing a Note from the Rev. Dr. lodge, 
and a Critique on Dr. Tyndall’s recent Manchester Recantation, together 
with Strictures on the late Manifesto of the Roman Catholic Flievarchy of 
Ireland in reference to the Sphere of Science. This latter is a growth from 
the author’s public reply to Tyndall’s Belfast Lecture shortly after its de- 
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livery. Ten thousand copies have already been published. It is more frag- 
mentary and miscellaneous, and, in our view, less adequate than the former. 
In regard to each, we may cordially adopt the judgment of Dr. Charles 
Hodge, expressed in a letter to the author: “The first paper I think admi- 
rable ; I do not see how it could be better; and the second, considering the 
time you had at command, is all that could be expected. Both will do you 
great credit, and the cause of truth great good.” 


The Recent Origin of Man, as illustrated by Geology and the Modern 
Science of Pre-historic Archeology. By JAMES C. SOUTHALL. Illustrated. 
Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1875. 

To surrender to the geologists and archzologists the ‘‘ antiquity ” of man, 
and to admit further, as they allege, that primeval man was a savage of 
the lowest type—originally, assome of them claim, a 7w¢e—is to surrender 
the veracity of the book of Genesis, and at the sametime our entire theology. 
The scheme of redemption is based on the reality of the representations with 
regard to the Terrestial Paradise and the fall, and pivots on the fact of the 
descent of the whole human race from Adam, in whom all have fallen and 
all have sinned. The primeval man of Genesis, moreover, enjoyed a life of 
eight or nine hundred years, and no ingenuity can get rid of this plain state- 
ment (repeated so often) with regard to the longevity of the patriarchs. 

Cain, moreover, the son of Adam, builds a city. Inthe eighth genera- 
tion Jubal introduces instruments of music, and Tubal-cain works in brass 
andiron. After the flood, Nimrod, in the third generation, builds the cities 
of Babel, Erech, Accad and Calneh, all of which implies a very different 
state of things from the primeval age as depicted in our modern works of 
anthropology. 

The volume before us is the first elaborate attempt to refute the conclu- 

sions which have been drawn by Sir C. Lyell, Sir J. Lubbock, M. E. Lartet, 
Prof. Nilsson, and others, from the human relics found in the river gravels 
and bone-caves of Europe, in the Swiss lake-dwellings, the Danish peat, 
etc. 
. The author of the work before us reviews, in great detail, and in order, all 
of the evidence on this subject which has accumulated during the past fifteen 
or twenty years. He plants himself distinctly at the outset on the substan- 
tial correctness of the received biblical chronology, and proceeds to discuss the 
antiquity: 1. Of the megalithic monuments of Europe; 2. Of the remains 
found in the pile villages of the lakes of Switzerland, Italy, France, etc. ; 3. 
Of the relics of stone and bronze found in the Danish peat; 4. Of the stone 
and bone implements found in association with the remains of the great ex- 
tinct animals (the mammoth, etc.) in the Furopean bone-caves; 5. Of the 
rude flint implements found in the same association in the anc‘ent post- 
glacial gravels of the valleys of the Somme, the Seine, the Thames, the 
siiber,nete: 

Mr. Southall shows that the dolmens and tumuli and great stone circles of 
England, France, Spain, North Africa, etc., come down in date to the tenth 
century of our era, and that most of them are post-Christian. Thestone im- 
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plements of the Neolithic age he finds in these dolmens and grave-mounds 
in association with implements of bronze and iron, and with relics of the 
Roman, the Saxon, and the Merovingian, and even the Carlovingian period. 

The stone-age lake-dwellings he believes to go back 1,000 or 1,200 years 
before the Christian era; but the implements of stone he finds in many in- 
stances mingled indiscriminately with implements of metal, while a number 
of the lake-stations have yielded Roman tiles and other Roman relics— 
sometimes coins. Indeed, we are told that at various places these settlements 
come down as late at the 6th, the 9th, and the roth centuries. These facts, 
it appears to us, negative conclusively the prevailing opinion held by the 
archeologists that the lake-dwellings (in the words of the late Prof. Agassiz) 
prove that ‘‘ humanity is now connected with geological phenomena.” 

The most formidable part of this whole subject is, however, the traces of 
man found in the river-gravel and in the paleolithic bone-caves. To deal 
successfully with these the author has to show: 1. That the gravels in which 
M. Boucher de Perthes found the associated remains of man and the extinct 
animals are a recent deposit ; 2. He has to account for the changes in phys- 
ical geography observable in connection with many of the localities where 
the phenomena occur, and which are posterior to the time when the region 
was occupied by man; 3. It has to be shown that the mammoth was alive 
in England a few thousand years ago, and that the reindeer has within the 
same period inhabited Southern France. 

A chapter is accordingly devoted to the ‘‘ Recent Changes in Physical 
Geography.” In another, the fact is established that the reindeer not only 
inhabited France, England, etc., during the Neolithic or second stone-age, 
but that its remains are found in the peat deposits of Denmark, Scotland, and 
England, and in the ruins of the old Scottish 6uxghs which come down to a 
very recent date. Indeed, we learn that in the 12th century the reindeer 
was hunted in Scotland by the Norwegian Jarls. The author proceeds to 
prove that the great Irish elk survived down to historic times, and even as 
late as the 13th century. He then undertakes to show that the mammoth 
and the American mastodon were also alive at a period by no means far re- 
moved from the present. We know that the remains of both these animals 
occur in America in the most recent deposits—often, indeed, on the surface of 
the ground, the bones yet retaining a large proportion of animal matter; 
while in Siberia the carcasses of the mammoth and rhinoceros found in the 
frozen mud are so well preserved that the flesh is greedily devoured by the 
wolves. 

A chapter is devoted to the extraordinary discoveries of Dr. Schliemann at 
Troy, where the stone and bronze ages are utterly confounded, and where 
both of them came down to the later Hellenic period. (B. C. 650.) 

The author devotes two chapters to the date of the Glacial Period. One 
of them is a reproduction of the interesting paper by Prof. Edmund An- 
drews, of Chicago, published some years since by the Chicago Academy of 
Sciences,on “The North American Lakes considered as Chronometers of Post- 
glacial Time.” In this paper, from numerous observations made by Dr. An- 
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_ drews on the ancient beaches of Lakes Huron and Michigan, the conclusion 
is reached that the glacial age closed abruptly and suddenly some 5,000 or 
7,000 years ago. From an entirely different stand-point Mr. Southall ar- 
rives at a similar conclusion by ascertaining that the glacial age in Scandi- 
navia and Scotland (and the north of England) continued down to so latea 
period that palzolithic man never (on account of the ice) penetrated those 
countries. Only the stone implements of the polished stone-age are found in 
Denmark and Scotland. TZ%erefore, the ice-sheet continued in the north 
down to the polished stone age. When was this? According to the arche- 
ologists themselves, this was some 6,000 or 7,000 years ago; it was, according 
to them, the date of the Swiss lake-dwellings. But even these figures are re- 
garded by Mr. Southall as much too great, he having shown that the pile- 
villages were occupied in France during the Carlovingian epoch, and in 
Pomerania and Sweden even later. 

We cannot in this brief notice pretend to touch all of the various points 
made in this book. We shall only refer in conclusion to one very curious evi- 
dence brought forward to show that the mastodon has not been long extinct in 
Wisconsin. We have a cut, taken from the Smithsonian Report for 1872, 
which represents the ‘‘ Big Elephant Mound” near Boscobel, in Grant 
County, Wisconsin. This cut appears to us to be correctly designated as 
the ‘‘ elephant” mound, and Dr. P. R. Hoy, well known in scientific circles, 
we believe, seems to entertain the same opinion from the information given 
him. The elephant or mastodon, if cotemporary with the mound-builders, 
lived, according to Mr. Southall, within the past fifteen hundred years. . 

We would call attention also to the evidences adduced to show that in 

Egypt and the Mesopotamian Valley the metals were in use from the first, 
and that i” conjunction with stone, Man, in other words—in the words of 
Mr. Southall—“ began life in the east as a civilized being.” The further we 
go back in Egypt the more wonderful is the art, and dack of this there is 
nothing. There was no Paleolithic man in Egypt or Babylonia. 
Upon the whole, Mr. Southall’s work is one of great value. It is able and 
scholarly, and evidently written in view of all the facts. It seems completely 
to overthrow the current archzological doctrines as to the extreme antiquity 
of man, and to turn the startling discoveries of MM. Boucher de Perthes 
and Lartet to the positive support of the biblical statements. It is also enter- 
taining, and whilst full of interest to the scientific student, it isa suitable 
book for the general reader. / re 


Eldridge & Brother, of Philadelphia, have lately issued Christian Ethics, 
or, the True Moral Manhood and Life of Duty, a Text Book for Schools and 
Colleges. By Dr. D. S. Gregory, Prof. of Moral Science, Logic, and Meta- 
physics in the University of Wooster—a work in itself of a high order, and 
reflecting great credit upon its author, while it is a token of promise of still 
more from the same source. 

A work of this kind is to be estimated according to two principal standards: 
first, as a manual for teaching the science of which it treats, and next as an 
exposition of or contribution to that science itself. Any given treatise on this 
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subject may be a comparative failure in one of these respects, and a compar- 
ative success in the other. It may present, and profess to present, 
nothing beyond the merest commonplaces of the science. But it may do 
this in a manner which greatly facilitates instruction in the undisputed ele- 
ments of the science concerned, while it sheds no light on any disputed or 
doubtful point ; no new light of any sort whatever. On the other hand, many 
of the ablest writers in the physical and metaphysical sciences, whose treatises 
make positive additions to our knowledge and understanding of them; nay, 
which become the head-springs of thought, the recognized sources, authorities, 
or expositions of certain schools of doctrines, or of certain great drifts of discus- 
sion and controversy, are worse than useless as text-books for the ordinary 
class-room. Samples of these are Kant’s Logic and Critique of Pure Reason ; 
Edwards on the Will and the Nature of Virtue, and others which will readily 
be recalled. . They may, by their power of original discussion, contribute 
powerfully to mould the opinions and thinking of philosophic schools. But 
because they were addressed to those presumed to be already trained and 
cultured in the department concerned, they are wholly beyond the capacity 
of beginners and young students. 

Nor is this all. These great original treatises are very apt to be mainly or 
altogether upon some single branch, or a few closely related branches, of the 
science they deal with, as on the will, the conscience, the nature of virtue, 
or either speculative ethics or practical ethics alone—the one exclusively of 
the other—and hence unsuited to advantageous use in a course which, instead 
of confining itself to or exhausting any section of a given science, takes a 
brief and comprehensive view of its elements in themselves and their mutual 
relations. And some which are prepared for text-books, even by experienced 
and successful teachers, have partaken too much of this peculiarity. They 
have spent themselves more in the defense and exposition of some special 
theory, metaphysical or psychological, than in developing the various parts of 
the science, pure and applied, in due order and proportion. Thus, Dr. Hop- 
kins’ Moral Science has for its leading aim the establishment and elucidation 
of his happiness theory of virtue. Calderwood’s Hand-book of Ethics is 
more prominently a defense of the intuitional, as opposed to the sensuous or 
empirical origin of our knowledge, and this as furnishing a foundation for the 
intrinsic and anti-utilitarian character of virtue, than any adequate ex- 
position of pure and applied ethics as a whole. As such these treatises are 
in place for advanced students, for aid in the investigation of the special sub- 
jects they handle, for prize and fellowship contestants, but are ill adapted to 
the elementary yet comprehensive courses of our American colleges, much 
more of schools, male or female, high or low. On the other hand, such 
works having the name and character of original contributions to this science, 
and having acquired permanent influence and prominence in forming philo- 
sophical schools, as those of Locke on the Understanding, and of Reid on the 
Intellectual, and Active and Moral Powers, are, with occasional omissions and 
supplements, well fitted for use as text-books; certainly they were so in their 
day, however antiquated now, in virtue of that simplicity and clearness, 
which served not to destroy but to reveal their depth. 
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Prof. Gregory’s book very strongly exemplifies both sorts of excellencies. 
While it takes note of the views of others, and incorporates the marrow of 
them, it combines with all this a vein of original thinking, which brings the 
whole out as it has been fused and recast in the alembic of his own mind. It 
1s no mere compilation or rehash. It is a construction of his own, which, 
illuminating with whatever light it can borrow from the great masters, gives 
many cross and side lights of its own which are new. 

While it has value so far, as an original work, it has still greater value in its: 
plan and method as a text-book. In its general outline and its minor divi- 
sions and sub-divisions, as well as its special detailed arrangements, it is ad- 
mirably fitted for the work of instruction. The general order of topics is 
obviously suggested by that of Fleming’s Students’ Manual of Moral Phil- 
osophy, with variations, however, which are, on the whole, a great advance 
upon it. It is more compact—a great desideratum. It takes due account of 
our chief American writers on the subject—a valuable feature. It is more 
complete and logical in its analysis and details, and avoids a certain loose- 
ness and tameness of thought and expression to which the former is prone. 

But more than all, the author brings to his aid not only the needful divi- 
sions and subdivisions, but the different kinds of type, thus indicating and 
emphasizing salient points and cardinal propositions, while the finer type 
contains what, though important, may be passed over by the teacher, whether 
from necessity, if straightened for time, or from choice, if he prefer to 
put his own expositions and prelections in their place. 

Of course we meet with occasional passages and statements which would 
bear amendment; nothing, however, which we see cause to signalize as de- 
tracting from the great and substantial merit of the book. 

It is hardly necessary to add that Dr. Gregory espouses the intrinsic as 
against the utilitarian or happiness doctrine, and other opposing theories 
of the nature of virtue. The ultimate rule of right he finds to be the will of 
God, and his word the supreme ethical law. This is not done as finding the 
ultimate principle of right in mere will, or asimplying that any mere /éberum 
arbitrum could, fer se, make or unmake right or wrong; but on the principle 
that the will of God is a holy will, itself evermore conformed in all its act- 
ings to that immutable rectitude of the divine nature, which is in itself the 
original norm and standard of moral excellence. This has been a common, 
and, in our opinion, true view of many great divines. While it avoids found- 
ing moral goodness in any decision of mere will as such ; on the other hand, 
it avoids placing the standard to which God’s will conforms outside of and 
above himself, who, since he could swear by no greater, sware by himself. 
It is a merit of this volume that, while it includes natural, it does not stop 
short of Christian ethics. 

It is evidence of the tastes and aptitudes for studies and discussions of this 
kind among ourselves, that the most important works lately brought out on 
these subjects are from two such staunch Presbyterians as Drs, Gregory and 
Gillett. The God in History, and The Moral System of the latter, our 
readers will remember, were noticed in our last number. 
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HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


History of the Presbytery of Huntingdon. By WILLIAM J. GIBSON, 
D. D., Pastor of Duncansville and Martinsburg Churches. ; Bellefonte, Pa., 
1874. Pp. 362. The Presbytery of Huntingdon was organized in 1795, out 
of the Carlisle Presbytery. In 1811 it was divided by the constitution of the 
Presbytery of Northumberland. It now numbers 48 ministers and 61 
churches, with a membership of 8,150 (in 1874). Situated in the heart of 
Pennsylvania, it has been one of the strongholds of Presbyterianism ; and 
both by its ministry and its eldership, it has been faithfully and honorably 
served. Dr. Gibson has done a needed and excellent work in his laborious 
and faithful account of its history, rescuing from oblivion many facts and 
names, and giving them a permanent record in our annals. We are suffer- 
ing, as a church, by the waste and irrevocable loss of much of the early 
history of our churches. Written documents are more subject to the ray- 
ages of time than the printed page. Every older Presbytery should have its 
annals published. Very little of this work has, as yet, been done; and soon 
it will be too late. If we could have of all of them as thorough and impartial 
an account as that by Dr. Gibson, it would be a boon to the church. Pres- 
byterians have altogether too little zeal in this matter. We have not even a 
respectable depository for the collections of our Historical Society. 

Besides the historical narrative, Dr. Gibson, in Part II. of his book, gives 
biographical sketches of deceased members of the Presbytery, ministers, and 
elders, with quite a number of portraits. Their characters are well and sim- 
ply sketched. An index would add to the value of this volume. It is brought 
out in good style. 


The Life of Fedediah Morse, D. D., by WILLIAM B. SPRAGUE, LL. D. 
New York: A.D. F. Randolph. Dr. Morse was born in Woodstock, Ct., 
in 1761; educated at Yale, where he was a short time tutor; settled in 
Charlestown, Mass., 1789 to 1829, and died at New Haven, 1828. He was 
‘‘the father of American Geography;” started Zhe Panoplistin Boston, 
and wrote numerous pamphlets and other works on the leading religious, 
ecclesiastical, and philanthropic movements of his time. He led the way in 
the separation of the Orthodox from the Unitarians, and was also active in 
the endeavor to unite the different orthodox parties in the Andover,Semin- 
ary, in a General Association, etc. In home and foreign missions, the 
circulation of the Scriptures and of tracts, in behalf of Indians and Afri- 
cans, he was among the first to labor with zeal and success in New England. 
His life was full of works. He was active, diligent, and persevering. Of 
course, in the midst of such conflicts, he made enemies; but he had many 
devoted friends. He was born to be a leader. But with all his zeal in re- 
form, he was eminently conservative in his habitual temper and spirit; and 
at the same time resolute in carrying out his convictions of duty. At a late 
day the materials for his biography, carefully preserved, have been set in or- 
der by Dr. Sprague, with his wonted felicity. Dz. Morse’s eminent sons, S. 
F. B. Morse, Sidney E. Morse, and Richard C. Morse, contribute interest- 


ing reminiscences; as do also, Drs. Dana and L. Bacon, Prof. Benjamin 
Silliman, and Miss Lucy Osgood. 
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DR. W. S. TYLER, Professor in Amherst College, has prepared an ad- 
mirable memorial of Hon. SAMUEL WILLISTON, the munificent benefactor 
of that college, and of many other institutions and societies. His life is a 
great example of what can be achieved by a man of strong native endow- 
ments, diligent in business, fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. It was 
consecrated to the service of Christ and his Church. His benefactions 
helped thousands during his life, and will benefit many thousands more in 
days to come. 


African Colonization: An Address delivered before the American Colont- 
zation Society, in Washington, D. C., Fanuary 19, 1875. By Rev. 
JOHN OrcuTT, D. D., of New York. 

The cause of African Colonization has, unfortunately, lost much of the 
power which it originally exercised over the good people of the country, in 
consequence of having for along time been put forward as a remedy for 
slavery. Hence, in the days of slavery, it arrayed against itself much 
both of the abolition and pro-slavery sentiment of the country. Since 
its abolition it has been widely supposed to have ended its mission. Dr. 
Orcutt shows very conclusively that two great elements of its original power 
and necessity still survive, and are of growing importance: 1. Asit is the 
most effective means of Christianizing Africa; 2. As it affords a fair chance 
for the colored race to rise, physically, intellectually, morally, and socially, to 
their normal elevation, by placing them in a congenial climate, where they 
are the ruling race, insp red and uplifted by the power of a true Christian 
civilization. 

We are glad to see in print, what we heard with much pleasure, A Com- 
memorative Discourse, March 9, 1875, on the Completion of Fifty Years 
Srom the Beginning of the Authors Ministry as Pastor of the First Church 
in New Haven. By LEONARD BACON. 

A pastorate of a half century is a wonder of the age. It was meet that it 
should be honored with becoming religious and social festivities, and with 
a review of the more momentous events connected with a ministry so long 
and so distinguished. The sketch is beautifully drawn, and is brightened by 
touches of which no other hand is capable. Born and reared in that ancient 
and honored church, as our ancestors in unbroken line’ were, up to those 
who assisted in founding it nearly two centuries and a half ago; having been 
present in boyhood at the ordination of the venerated pastor a half century 
ago, we deem it also worth recording that we were permitted to be present 
at the commemorative services which signalized the completion of this half- 
century pastorate. 

Fohn Knox and the Church of England ; his Work in her Pulpit, and 
his Influence on her Liturgy, Articles, and Parties ; a Monograph founded 
upon several important papers of Knox never before published. By Peter 
Lorimer, D.D., Professor of Theology, English Presbyterian College. Henry 


S. King & Co., London. 
Any papers of John Knox not before published will be eagerly sought 
36 
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by all who admire and revere the great Reformer, and appreciate his great 
and benign influence in promoting true Christianity. Such papers, all aglow 
with his per-fervid zeal for truth and holiness, occupy about a quarter 
of this standard octavo. His influence upon the Church of England during 
a considerable period of residence there has been largely overlooked, having 
been overshadowed by his imperial agency in shaping the Church of Scot- 
land, so that it has been what it has in history. But his influence was far 
from insignificant or harmful in the English Church, and is well worth our 
study, for which the residue of this volume is an important help, and for which 
Prof, Lorimer deserves our thanks. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Presbyterian Hymnal. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publi- 
cation. Compiled and edited by Jos—EPH T. DuRyYEA, D. D. The four 
best hymn-books produced in this country are by Presbyterian editors. Of 
course, there is considerable competition. This yz7a/ has the advantage 
of being prepared by order of the General Assembly. But each of them 
must stand at last on its own merits. Dr. Duryea’s book has already had 
extraordinary success, having reached in a few months a circulation of over 
one hundred thousand. It has decid«d merits in its selections, arrangement, 
and music. A revision of the plates has already removed some slight de- 
fects. The edition now. before us contains our Form of Government and 
Discipline, the Directory for Worship, the authorized Rules for Judicaturing, 
the Shorter Cathechism, etc. The Indexes are ample. The typography is 
clear and excellent. It cannot fail to have an increasing circulation, especi- 
ally as it has received the full and unanimous approval of the Assembly. 


One book stimulates kindred books. Dr. HATFIELD has brought out a 
new edition of his Church Hymn-Book, with Tunes (published by Ivison, 
Blakeman & Co.) This is also manufactured in the best style, and very 
carefully edited, with full indexes. Dr. Hatfield is undoubtedly the best in- 
formed of our hymnologists, upon the whole range of English and American 
psalms and hymns. His studies have beenindefatigably prosecuted for more 
than a generation. His forthcoming work on the hymn writers of our 


language, now nearly ready for the press, will be a needed and most valu- 
able addition to our literature in this department. 


Mr. Randolph has published Hymns and Songs for Sabbath and Social 
Worship ; edited by Drs. R. D. Hitchcock, Z. Eddy, and P. Schaff, partly 
an abridgment of their larger work, with additiors for prayer-meetings, etc. 
There are 660 hymns, with chants. It is well fitted for use in congregations 
that do not require a large collection. The judgment and taste of the 
writers are generally recognized. ‘‘Most of the hymns, and most of the 
tunes, are old favorites.” It is offered at a low rate. 


Scribner, Armstrong & Co. publish another Hymn Book, prepared on a 
somewhat different plan, by Rev. W. T, Eustis, of Springfield, Mass. It is 
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called The Service of Praise; or, Hymns and Tunes and Scripture 
Lessons, arranged for Praise Meetings and Public Worship. It is intended 
especially for what are called Praise Meetings, though also adapted to other 
services. It contains hymns and tunes and Scriptural Selections sufficient 
for all the Sundays in the year. The arrangement is excellent, and the 
selections are made with judgment and taste. Price $1.50. 


Dodd & Mead publish Character Sketches, by Norman Macleod, D.D. 
This is a collection of short but well-drawn sketches of character of different 
types; also, Zhe Old House on Briar Hill, by \sabella Grant Meredith. 


Dodd & Mead publish the Wonderful Life, by Hesba Stretton, a simple, 
continuous narrative of the earthly life of our Lord, which weaves together 
in their proper order the successive incidents in it, as these are found scat- 
‘tered in the several accounts of the evangelists, and have been more care- 
fully sifted and determined by recent research and criticism. 


From the same house also we have 7he Rent Vel, by Horatius Bonar, 
D.D., a volume of devout instructions and meditations, in the author’s usual 
happy vein, on the Access to God opened by the One Mediation between 
God and man. 


John Murray, of London, and Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, of New 
York, have published, at $12.50, a superb and massive volume, entitled 
Troy and its Remains: a Narrative of Researches and Discoveries made 
on the Site of Ilium and in the Trojan Plain, by Dr. Henry Schliemann, 
translated with the author’s sanction. Edited by Philip Smith, B.A., with 
maps, plans, views, and cuts, representing 500 objects of antiquity, dis- 
covered on the site. Fora more particular account of the discoveries re- 
corded in this book than we have room for now, we refer to the article en- 
titled the ‘‘ Disentombment of Troy,” in this REVIEW for July, 1874, com- 
mencing on page 349. The great value of the work for all students and 
lovers of ancient classics, history, life, manners, morals, and religion, needs 
not to be argued here. It will find a place in all libraries which aim to be 
well furnished on such subjects. 


Besides other advantages, pamphlets like the following will be invaluable 
as sources of future history. It contains the Centennial Celebration of 
the Planting of the Presbyterian Church of Mount Pleasant, Penn., October 
10th, A. D., 1874; together with the Addresses of Rev. James I. Brownson, 
D.D.; Rev. John M. Barnett, Rev. John M’Millan, D.D., and the Proceed- 
ngs and Exercises connected therewith. 


Robert Carter & Bros. issue a new and cheap edition of the Discourses 
and Sayings of our Lord Fesus Christ, illustrated in a series of exposi- 
tions by the late John Brown, D.D., of Edinburgh, Scotland. Two volumes 
in one; 1,245 pages. Price, $3.50. A book rich in instruction and sug- 
gestive exposition of the words of the Great Teacher; a store-house, both in 
the way of material and examples for expository preaching; valuable alike 
for ministers and private Christians, and in price quite the cheapest in pro- 
portion to its contents among recent issues of its kind. 
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The Evangelical Prize Essay on Infidelity ; Infidelity Dissected.—By 
the Rev. Thomas Pearson, Eyemouth, Scotland; Geo. MacDonald & Co., 
Chicago. 12mo, pp. 392. 

The original publication of this author on the subject of infidelity appeared 
in 1853, and in the course of five years reached a circulation of over 30,000 
copies. Since that time great changes have taken place in respect to many 
matters—scientific and philosophical—connected with the subject of super- 
natural religion—so great, indeed, that the discussions of that period seem 
almost antiquated to-day. In that respect, this volume, which is divided into 
two parts—Infidelity, in its Aspects and in its Causes—is defective. What 
changes or modifications have been made in the original work we are unable 
to say, as we do not now have it before us, but much of the discussion of the 
volume carries us back to names and times fast receding into obscurity. The 
book thus gives us an exposition of the past rather than of the present, and as 
such it has the merit of familiar and generally thorough acquaintance with the . 
subject, and a lucid and animated style. But the readers of to-day will regret 
that while the names of Hugh Miller, Morell, Owen, Fichte, Hegel, Strauss, 
Cousin, Newman, Parker, and others of the last generation are conspicuous, 
we miss altogether those of the thinkers of our time, who are properly the 
leaders of the opposing host. The book is neatly printed and bound. 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co., bring out Zhe Philosophy of Natural The- 
ology, an Essay in confutation of the Skepticism of the Present Day, 
which obtained a prize at Oxford, Nov. 26th, 1872; by the Rev. William 
Jackson, M. A., F. S. A., author of some previous philosophical publications. 
It discusses the Philosophy of Design; The Conditions of Human Knowl- 
edge; The Belief of Reason; Production and its Law, Causation, and 
Responsibility in Themselves, and especially in relation to the theistic 
argument. It shows a wide familiarity with the literature of the subject, 
and generally a right conception of the cardinal points and issues of the con- 
troversy. It is also quite a repository of extracts from principal authors, 
whether in prose or poetry, on the different aspects of the subject. But 
while this gives value to the book in one view, it detracts very much from 
its artistic merit, and its power to carry along the average reader. The 
author’s essay proper is so overlaid with accumulated notes, appendices, and 
quotations, and is itself so constantly diverging from a direct inward move- 
ment to side issues, that it lacks that rhetorical condition of high power 
over readers—going straight to the mark. It has in this respect the defects 
which we have noticed in several British writers of late, notably in 
McLeod’s “‘ Philosophy of Economies.” But while it is too diffuse and undi- 
gested, it is far from being empty or jejune. It has real value for all 
students of Apologetics, not merely for its own reasonings, but especially as 
a thesaurus of opposite sayings of others. Its great deficiency is one of 
method and style. The author might emulate with advantage the concise- 
ness, clearness, and strength of Gladstone, whose characterization of Herbert 
Spencer he quotes, and which cannot easily be surpassed. 

‘‘ Our writer—or, as he is now termed, ‘thinker—announces with pleasure 
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that he has found the means of reconciling religion and science. The mode 
is in principle most equitable. He divides the field of triumph between 
them. To science he awards all that of which we know or may know some- 
thing; to religion he leaves a far wider domain—that of which we know and 
can know nothing. This sounds like jest but it is melancholy earnest, and 
I doubt whether any such noxious crop has been gathered in such rank 
abundance from the press of England in any former year of our literary his- 
tory, as in this present year of our redemption, eighteen hundred and 
seventy-two.” 


ART. XI.—THEOLOGICAL AND LITERARY 
INTELLIGENCE. 


ASS VRLAN LIBR ARIES: 


RECENT Assyrian discoveries seem to confirm the old saying that there is noth- 
ing new under the sun. Four thousand years ago the Babylonians possessed 
libraries and librarians, catalogues and bookshelves, though the greater part of 
their books were written on clay instead of on paper. Papyrus was occasionally 
used ; but generally the Babylonian book was an oblong piece of clay, which was 
stamped on both sides with a metal stylus, and then hardened in the fire. So 
minute are the characters engraved upon it, that it is difficult to imagine how they 
could have been impressed without a magnifying glass; and as a crystal lens was 
actually found by Mr. Layard on the site of Nineveh, it would seem that magnify- 
ing glasses were known at an early date. Specimens of these clay tablets— 
‘‘lateres coctiles,” as Pliny calls them—may be seen in the British Museum. 
Every great city of Babylonia and Assyria had, at least, one library, which was 
stowed away in a chamber of the king’s palace, and placed at the public service. 
We gain some idea of the extent to which education was spread from the fre- 
quently recurring statement that the libraries were formed for the use 
of ‘‘the people.” The oldest libraries were those of Babylonia, the mother 
country of the civilization of Western Asia. Those of Assyria were established 
in imitation of the earlier ones of Chaldea; and the books with which they were 
stocked were mostly copies or later editions of Babylonian works. Assyria was 
originally a dependency of the southern empire; its rise was coeval with the de- 
cline ot Babylonia, and its civilization was derived from the latter country. The 
primitive population of Babylonia spoke an agglutinative language, allied to the 
idioms of the modern Finns or Tartars. It was they who paventes the cuneiform 
or arrow-headed system of writing, and founded the great cities of Chaldea. Their 
literature was very extensive, and required libraries in which to be preserved, At 
a date interior to 2000 B.c., they were conquered by the Semites from the West, who 
appropriated their culture and gradually succeeded in FAHepanng their language. 
This language is termed Accadian, and it became to the Semtites of Babylonia and 
Assyria what the Latin language was to the scholars of medizeval Europe. ahs 

-science and literature were locked up in this dead tongue; and even in practical 
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life a knowledge of it was needed when legal precedents or ancient leases and’ 
contracts were in question. Down to the last days of the Assyrian and Babylon- 
jan empires, every educated man had to be acquainted with this extinct language. 

For this purpose, grammars, dictionaries, and phrase books of Accadian and Se- 

mitic Assyrian were compiled; and works written in Accadian were provided. 
with an Assyrian translation, which was sometimes in a parallel column, and 
sometimes interlinear. 

Babylonia has not yet been excavated; and our knowledge-of these libraries is 
accordingly confined to the contents of the libraries of Sennacherib and his grand- 
son Assurbanipal, or Sardanapalus, the larger part of which has been brought 
from Nineveh to the British Museum. Most of the works in the museum are 
later editions of older Babylonian texts; very often there are several editions of 
the same text, and where the original had become illegible, the copyist wrote ‘‘la- 
cuna,’’ or “recent lacuna.” When a work was translated from Accadian, the 
Accadian text was almost invariably given; and to these translations, together 
with the grammars, dictionaries, and phrase books already alluded to, modern 
scholars owe the recovery of the long-lost language of Accad. Among the most 
curious of these works is a long one, in seventy tablets or books, on astronomy and 
astrology, which was drawn up for a Babylonian monarch who reigned about 2,000 
B.C. The catalogue of this work mentions separate treatises on the Pole star, on 
comets, on the movements of Venus, etc., and at the end tells the reader to write 
down the number of the table he wishes to consult, and the librarian will thereup-- 
on hand it to him. Even at this remote epoch, therefore, the modern system of 
registering books was in use ; indeed, every tablet had its press mark. Besides 
the astrological tablets, there is a long work on omens, with formule for averting 
witchcraft or practising sorcery, which seem to be extremely ancient, as well as a 
large collection of hymns to the gods, which formed the ritual of the Accadians. 
Many of the passages in these hymns remind us of the Hebrew psalms. Closely 
connected with the hymns’ are old legends and epics, which are thrown into a. 
poetical form. One of these epics came from Erech, and consisted of twelve 
books, each answering to a sign of the Zodiac, and relating to the adventures 
of a solar hero. The books were originally independent lays, and the eleventh is 
the story of the Deluge, which bears a remarkable resemblance to the account in 
Genesis. Another group of legends contains one which describes very fully the 
building of the tower of Babel; while a third group presents us with a history of 
the Creation and the Fall of Man, similar to that of the Bible. More details, how- 
ever, are furnished than can be found in the Mosaic narrative, and an account is. 
also given of a war of the evil spirits against the gods. A very interesting legend 
describes the descent of the goddess Istar into Hades, and another tells how the. 
seven wicked spirits fought against the moon. 

But all this is but a small portion of the Assyrian and Babylonian literature now 
in the British Museum. There are works on agriculture, collections of ancient. 
proverbs, tables of laws and precedents, contracts and leases, public dispatches 
and private correspondence, prayers and beast fables, didactic treatises and hints. 
on government, tables of cube roots and other mathematical formulz, lists of ani- 
mals and stones, of countries and towns, of gods and temples, of foreign products 
and classes of persons, and, above all, annals and other historical documents. 
One of the latter is a catalogue of the kings and dynasties of Babylonia, another 
an account of the relations between Assyria and its northern neighbor from the. 
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earliest times, while the remaining texts describe historical incidents of the reigns 
of former monarchs. None are so important, however, as the lists of the Assyrian 
eponymes, that is, officers after whom each year was named. These lists are, of 
course, of purely Assyrian origin, and they have enabled scholars to restore the 
chronology of Assyria (and thereby of Judea, also) with absolute precision from 
the tenth century B. c. 

The librarians were called ‘‘ the men of the written tablets.” The first librarian 
of whom we know was a certain Mul-Anna, the son of Gandhu. His signet cylin- 
der is now in Europe, and we learn from it that he presided over the library of an 
early Accadian king of Ur. Uris the city mentioned in Genesis as the birthplace 
of Abraham, and the signet must be assigned to a very ancient date—more than 
4,000 years ago. Such is the antiquity of the office of librarian, and of the respect 
paid to books.—London Bookseller. 


GERMANY. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken, Part I., 1875, contains an article by Rudolph 
Schmid on ‘‘The Darwinian Theory of Development,” and its present attitude 
toward theology. Accepting as not atheistic certain elements of that theory, it 
criticises the use made of it against the fundamental truths of theology, exposing its 
incongruity, and its inadequacy to explain phenomena. The author notes the 
groundless but tacit assumption on the part of some writers, that what is subsequently 
developed is found potentially in the original life-cells; making these as mysteriously 
potent as the intelligent creative cause to which they except, and which it is their 
design to eliminate. The value of his article of sixty pages is mainly in its exhibition 
of the present state of speculation in Germany, and in its criticism of Hzeckel, whose 
work has been reviewed by Huxley in the Academy, from which the Social Science 
Monthly, in this country, has copied the article. A comparison of Huxley's excessive 
eulogy with Schmid’s searching criticism will leave a humiliating impression of 
Huxley’s flippant exultation over the bearing of Heckel’s work on revealed religion 


The principal works reviewed are Neiff’s Dze Christliche Glaubenslehre, which ig 
highly appreciated, and Lechler’s ZLzfe of Wycliffe, of which the third part, taking 
up the career of Huss, has now been published. Lechler’s investigations haye 
thrown much new light on Wycliffe’s career, Wycliffe’s ‘‘poor preachers”? were 
first clerical, but afterwards laymen. The charge against him, that he made the 
yalidity of the sacraments dependent on the character of the administrator, is dis- 
proved, As to Huss, upon whom Wycliffe’s influence made a deep and abiding 
impression, Lechler presents an outline of his career, and discusses some contro- 
verted questions connected with it. He pays special attention to the circumstances 
of the German secession from the Prague University, to the safe conduct given to 
Huss by Sigismund, and the relations of the Bohemians to the Council of Constance. 
The contrast between the manly, robust, and even defiant Wycliffe, and the more 
gentle, peace-loving, but finally resolute Bohemian reformer, is finely drawn. Each 
character has its own peculiar excellence and attraction. In the close of his work, 
Lechlerhas noticed several other predecessors of Luther, among them Goch, Wessel, 
Wesel, and Savonarola. 

The most notable contribution in the Second Part is the continuation of the able 
discussion on John’s Gospel, by Prof. D. W. Beyschlag, of Halle, of which we have 
already given some account. In this article, Dr. Beyschlag takes up the specific 
objections to the Johannean origin of the fourth Gospel, and replies to them in detail, 
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with equal acuteness and fairness. His general conclusion is, that only an eye-witness 
could have written this Gospel; and that the miracles therein recorded have his 
personal testimony to their truth, Another article will complete the series, which 
we hope may be translated. Dr. Gustav Baur contributes an interesting address on 
the “Rightful Ciaims of Theology as a Necessary Factor in the Organism of the 
Sciences;”” and Pastor Engelhardt writes on the ‘Epilogue of Ecclesiastes,” as a 
key to the whole book. Heppe reviews in some detail, with friendly criticism, the 
younger Dorner’s work on the theology of Augustine; and Dr, Késtlin gives an 
account of his “Life and Writings of Luther,’ and a notice of a recent work by 
Diestelmann on “The Last Conversation of Luther with Melanchthon on the Lord’s 
Supper,” which Hardenberg first fully reported, declaring that Luther then said 
there had been “much too much of it””—to which Melanchthon replied: “ Let us 
then write something to allay the strife;’’ and Luther rejoined, “I have often 
thought of it, but the whole doctrine might thus become suspected ; I commend 
it to Almighty God; but do you do something about it after I am dead.” 
Késtlin thinks this report rests on insufficient data, perhaps on some of Luther’s 
earlier statements, but not giving his latest views. 


Fournal of Scientific Theology (Zeitschrift f. d. Wiss. Theol.), edited by Dr. 
Adolph Hilgenfeld, I., 1875. _ F. Hitzig (recently deceased in Heidelberg), on the 
Names of God in the Old Testament—a philological essay. 2. The Alabarchs, or 
Arabarchs, in Egypt, by Dr. Emil Schiirer. This perplexing officer is thought by 
the writer to be a collector of taxes on the river. 3. H. Holtzmann, Hermas 
(Pastor), and John—a critical and unsatisfactory argument to show that the Shepherd 
of Hermas was written before John’s Gospel. 4. A. Hilgenfeld on Apelles the 
Gnostic. 5. The last article, on Servetus and the Bible, by H. Tollin, licentiate in 
theology, is a curious and learned account of the relation of Servetus on the one hand 
to the Bible, and on the other to scholastic theology. The writer claims that Ser- 
vetus not only abandoned the terminology of the schools, but held to and confessed 
a Trinity in the Biblical form, and thus led the way in a thorough return to a simple 
Biblical theology. The article is interesting, though one-sided ; and it shows how 
the complete ignorance of the Bible by Servetus until he was seventeen years old, and 
his enthusiasm for it, led him to revolt against the whole of the dogmatic teaching 
of the church. The writer has in preparation a larger work on Servetus, who, among 
other things, is claimed to be the discoverer of the circulation of the blood. 6, 
Xeniola Theologica, by H. Ronsch, on the citation of Jeremiah, x: 2 (“Learn not the 
way of the heathen’’) in the New Testament (Matt. x. 5). . 


Fournal of Lutheran Theology (Zeitschrift f. d. Luth. Theol.) 11. 1875. A, 
Tottermann, The Millo in Jerusalem (1 Kings, ix: 15, 24; xi: 27); interpreted as 
an aqueduct. E, Wetzel, The Apostles in the Apostolic Council—differing in 
essential respects from all other councils. E,. Elster, against Determinism (or Ne- 
cessity). Fr. Bichler, The Lutheran Dogmatics of the Seventeenth Century, and 
Scholasticism, first part—a concise and clear sketch, More than two-thirds of this 
number is filled with a Critical Bibliography of recent theological works; a careful 
review, from the Lutheran standpoint. 


Theological Quarterly (Quartalschrift), edited by the Tiibingen Roman Catholic 
Professors. I., 1875. Prof. Dr. Kober on Corporal Punishment as employed in the 
Church against the Clergy and Monks—an historical summary, in 70 pages, to be 
continued. Dr. Schénen, a third article on the nature of Solemn Vows, etc. te B. 


‘ 
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Neteler, The Seventy Year-Weeks in Daniel, on the basis of Seyffarth. Reviews of 
Bannard’s History of St. Ambrose; of Bohringer’s Athanasius and Arius (pp. 628; 
1874); of Baudissen’s essay on Jahve and Moloch, etc., a very able trea ise by a 
‘‘privat-docent”’ of Leipsick. 

The Zettschrift f. d. Historische Theologie, 1875, ii, contains only two articles ; 
but both of them are of decided interest and value. The first, by R Christoffel, is an 
elaborate account of the Life and Writings of Cardinal Gasparo Contarini, as the 
foremost man in an “ Old Catholic” reform movement, in the bosom of the Roman 
Catholic Church, in the second quarter of the sixteenth century. The other article, 
by Prof. Kahler, describes at length the efforts of the ‘« Evangelical” princes of the 
sixteenth century sor the moral reformation and elevation of the people. 


Llistorische Zeitschrift, herausg. von Heinrich von Sybel, Prof. zu Bonn, Band 32, 
1874. 1. Nero and the Christians, by H. Holtzmann, 2. The Four Hundred 
Pforzheimers, by Dayid Coste. 3. History of the Principles of the Roman Church 
on Slavery, Compulsory Faith, and Demonism. 4. On the German Imperial Saga, 
by Sigmund Riezler. 5. History of the Electoral College, by E. Winkelmann. 6. 
History of Councils, by F. von Schulte. 7. House of the German Merchants 
in Venice, by W. Heyd. 8. Contribution to the History of Maximilian II., by W. 
Maurenbrecher. 9. The Murder of the Ambassadors at Rastadt. 10, The Resti- 
tution of the Authentic Text of the Memoirs of La Rochefoucauld, by E. von 
Stockmar. 

MILTON’s Political Writings are in the course of translation into German by 
Dr. W. Bernhardi. The first volume is out. 


Prof. Hubert Beckers, a faithful disciple of Schelling, has published an Essay 
on the Development of Schelling’s Philosophy, read on the anniversary of his 
birth-day, celebrated by the University of Munich. 


The Brockhaus Conversations-Lexicon is to be fully revised in a new edition of 
15 vols. 

A periodical of novel character, entitled Der Antikritiker (The Anti-critic), has 
been started at Liegnitz, Germany. Its object is to give authors an opportunity 
of answering adverse reviews and of criticising their critics. It is edited by Neh- 
ring, who will publish all communications which are paid for, those only excepted 
which might involve him in a suit for libel. 

Fr. von Hellwald’s “ History of Culture in its Natural Growth to the Present 
Times,” is constructed wholly on the basis of the materialistic evolutionary hypo- 
thesis, the Right of Force, the Survival of the Strongest, the illusion of all the ideals 
of Faith, Morals, and even of Philosophy. Patriotism is to vanish next after faith. 
The policy of the Jesuits was wiser than that of the Reformers—the end sanctifies 
the means. Thisis, he says, the true law of civilization. He has a poor opinion 
of the Hebrews, and the Greeks, and the Middle Ages. 


R. Rothe’s Lectures on “ Church History and the History of the Christian Life,” 
are edited by Prof. H. Weingarten; the first vol. contains the “Catholic or 
Church Period.” The first vol. of a new work by Reuter is published: “ History 
of the Religious Awakening (Au/f£larung) in the Middle Ages, from the Close 
of the Eighth Century to the Beginning of the Fourteenth.” Prof. Margold, of 
Bonn, edits a new (the third) edition of Bleek’s “ Introduction to the New Testa- 
ment.” Knobel’s Genesis (published in De Wette’s ‘ Exegetical Handbook ”’) is 
reédited, 3d ed., by Prof. Dillmann. 
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The Society of the Hague for the Defence of the Christian Religion proposes 
for prize essays, of 400 guilders each, the following topics : 

A popular treatise, giving an account of the Current Systems of Ethics, especial- 
ly in their relation to Christianity: a Handbook of Christian Pedagogics, scientific 
and practical. On what bases, and with what success, have attempts been made 
for the Union of Christian Churches? and what is to be expected from such 
attempts? Prizes will soon be adjudged to essays, already sent in, on the Descent 
of Man; Man’s Right to Freedom of Conscience; the Rule and Right of Confirm- 
ation in the Dutch Reformed Church; the Destination and Proper Work of 
Woman ; and the Old Catholic movement. 

The Tyler Society of Haarlem proposes the following themes: History of 
Christian Ethics in the New Testament Period; on the maxim, ‘‘a Free Church 
in a Free State;’? What does Ethnology teach as to the Capacity of Man for 
Religion ? 

The distinguished Orientalist, Heinrich Von Ewald, of Gottingen, died early in 
May, nearly seventy-two years of age. He was fora time (1827 to 1837) connected 
with the University of Gottingen, but dismissed for his independence by the arbi- 
trary King of Hanover. His Hebrew Grammar—the most philosophical of all— 
and his History of the People of Israel (continued in a Life of Christ, and a history 
of the Apostolic Age) are well known through English translations. His latest 
work is an Old Testament Theology, completed last year, which is very prolix, but 
yet takes the highest place among the treatises on that subject. He was master 
of most of the Oriental literature, and wrote largely on the subject. He was 
almost always engaged in controversy, laboring sometimes under the impression 
that no one had a right to differ from him on subjects he had thoroughly studied. 
His Year-Book of Biblical Science, as was said of Warburton’s prefaces, was a 
place of execution. His theological position was mid-way between the destruc- 
tives and the conservatives. With all his critical boldness, he held fast to a 
special revelation. 


FRANCE. 


Revue des Deux Mondes, Jan. to April, 1875. Besides the inevitable romances 
of Cherbuliez and George Sand, this Review has its usual variety of articles, treated, 
of course, with ability. Among those of most general interest are two of M.Simonin, 
on the Children in the Streets of New York, their Lodgings and Schools, and on 
the Institutions of Charity and Correction (at Blackwell’s Island)—a very good 
account, based on Mr. Brace’s excellent book; Horace and His Translators 
(French), by M. Henri Blaze de Bury; three articles on the lately deceased critic, 
M, Sainte-Beuve, by M. O. d’Haussonville; Journals of Travels in Syria, by M. E. M. 
de Vogué, a very competent traveler; M. E. Vacherot, Deputy of the National 
Assembly, on the Liberty of Higher Instruction; on the Judiciary Reform in Egypt, 
by M. Charles Lavollée; on a new critical edition of Froissart, published from the 
manuscripts by the Society for the History of France, by M. Gaston Boissier; M. 
Gruyer on Lorenzo the Magnificent; Taillandier, of the Academy, on General 
Philip de Segur; a very instructive review of Charles de Rémusat’s recent work on 
English Philosophy, by M. Paul Janet, of the Institute; Travels in Persia, by M, 
Patendtre; the Third Centenary of the University of Leyden, by M. George Perrot, 
of the Institute; Réville, the Conflict of Natural Science and of Orthodoxy in 
England (Huxley, Tyndall, etc.); “The Gilded Age in America,” by Mark Twain 
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and C. Dudley Warner, is the subject of a sketch of American Life and Manners not 
very flattering and often exaggerated, by M. Th. Bentzon; Chicago and St. Louis, 
the Two Rivals, by Simonin, The most interesting article, theologically, is by Renan 
(in the number for March 1), on “ The Apocalypse of A. D. g7—the Last Prophet 
of the Jews,” 7. e., on the Fourth Book of Esdras, which Renan assigns to this date 
{as do Holtzmann, Tischendorf, and others)—putting John’s Apocalypse, which he 
grants surpassed all others, about A. D. 68. Renan says, ‘The peculiar glory of 
the people of Israel is its prophetism.’” The qth of Esdras is, next to John’s Reve- 
lation, the most remarkable product of this hopeful and courageous prophetic 
spirit. In fact, on the lowest ground of putting it, in Hebrew prophecy we have 
the very beginning of any large and general views of the course and aim of history. 
The Comte de Paris communicates an article (from his forthcoming volume) on the 
Capture of New Orleans, extolling the exploits of Farragut. M. de Laveleye 
reviews Maine’s Lectures on the Early History of Institutions (the Breton Laws 
and the old Celtic Jurisprudence of Ireland). M. Alfred-Fouillée has an admirable 
criticism on the “ English Doctrine of Right and Law, as founded on Self-Interest or 
Utility,” in which he discusses vigorously the theories of Bentham, Mill, Bain, 
Austin, and others, and acutely exposes the fallacy of this theory. He says: ‘“ Des- 
cartes declared, ‘Give me matter and motion, and I will remake the world.’ In like 
manner, Bentham and his school say, ‘ Give us pleasure and pain, and we will 
create a moral world and human society.’” “The English school may refine the 
doctrine of utility as much as they please, but they can never make from it a disin- 
terested rule, a principle of law and right. This can only be achieved by elevating 
the idea of moral right above all men (all self-interest), or, to use the English phrase, 
by ‘a loyalty’ superior to utility and to force.” 


Revue Chrétienne, 1875. January to April. Lichtenberger, a Discourse pronounced 
at the re-opening of the Free School of Religious Sciences, Strasbourg; L. Masse- 
bieau on Alexandre Dumas, the younger, as a moralist—a severe and just criticism { 
E. de Pressensé on the old Roman Religion and Christianity, commending most 
cordially a recent work of Gaston Boissier, on the Roman Religion, from Augustus 
to the Antonines; L. Gruner, on some late works upon the Harmony of the Bible 
and Science, viz: Pozzy and Rivier on the Bible Doctrine of Creation ; E. Ber- 
sier, Paul and Onesimus; P. Rouffet, the Jesuits and the Church of Rome, reviewing 
Prof, Huber’s able work on the Jesuits; Ch, Waddington on Eschenauer’s Uni- 
versal Morals—an able work by a French pastor, which received a prize from the 
French Academy ; J. Penel, Instruction at the Sorbonne and the College of France ; 
Ed. Stapféer, Unedited Letters of Maine de Biran and of Stapfer; Ch. Waddington, 
the Science of the Good; Th. Roller, the Present Ecclesiastical Crisis; L. Rey, a 
series of articles on the Autobiography of John Stuart Mill; Edmond Stapfer, His- 
tory of Messianic Ideas, from Alexander to the Emperor Hadrian—a review of a 
work with this title by Maurice Bernes, discussing chiefly the apocryphal literature ; 
Julien Penel, Mr. Gladstone and the Roman Question ; F. Lichtenberger, on recent 
German political and religious movements. 


La Critique Philosophique is the title of a weekly review, edited by MM. 
Renouvier and Pillon, now in its fourth year, which is devoted to the interests 
of a spiritual philosophy, and of moral ideas, against the prevalent materialistic 
skepticism. In the numbers for this year are articles on Criticism, Skepticism, 
and Certitude; Proudhon’s Anti-Theism ; History and Metaphysics of the Aphorism 
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“God is the evil;” the Basis of the so-called Irrefragable Demonstration in 
Philosophy ; Political Sophisms, etc. 

It is a noticeable fact, that while the prevailing tendencies in Germany and England 
are, to so large an extent, materialistic, in France theyrun in an opposite direction— 
even among scientific men, The spiritual school is taking the lead, At the Sor- 
bonne, M. Caro’s lectures on the Problem of Human Destiny, and M. Janet (a still 
abler man) on Contemporaneous English Psychology, are of an elevating character. 
The latter reviews the writings of Bain, Mill, Darwin, etc. 

In Paris, 754 periodicals are now published: Theology has-53; law 63; history 
and geography 10; general literature 53, etc. 

A new edition of the well-known Dictionnaire des Sciences Philosophiques, first 
published more than twenty years since, is in the course of republication, edited by 
Ad. Frank, member of the Institute. The six volumes will be reduced to one large 
octavo, double columns, issued in monthly parts of 160 pages, at 314 francs each, to 
be completed this year. Large additions and improvements are promised, especially 
upon the philosophers deceased during the last twenty years—no names of the living 
being commemorated—e. ., Cousin, Rosmini, Schopenhauer, Hamilton, Mill, Comte, 
Ballanche, Gratry, Saisset, etc. Paul Janet has rewritten his article on Devotr. 
Ch. Lévéque contributes a critical estimate of the Peripatetic Philosophy. The 
‘sciences’? are to be more fully represented. M. Martin, Dean of the Faculty, 
has a comprehensive article on Galileo, on the basis of new researches and 
documents. This Philosophical Dictionary was useful in its older form—one of the 
more convenient manuals, and quite impartial, devoted in the main to the “ spiritual 
school” of philosophy in France. This new edition will be welcome to scholars and 
thinkers—and it is cheap. 

The sixth volume of M. Gustave Desnoiresterres’ work on Voltaire and French 
Society in the eighteenth century, is published by Didier. It is devoted to Voltaire 
and Rousseau, and closes with the tragedies of Calas, Sirven, and De la Barre. The 
whole work is meant to be a complete collection of all that pertains to Voltaire, and 
it is said to be executed with great fidelity. 

Protestant France, edited by MM. Haag, 1846 to 1858, is to be reissued on a 
more extensive scale, under the auspices of the Society for the History of French 
Protestantism. It will consist of five volumes. 

A new edition of the works of Laplace is to be edited by the French Academy, 
under the superintendence of M. Dumas. The edition published by the Government 
thirty years ago is out of print. 

The Academy reports that M. Taine is to supplement his work on <« The Intelli- 
gence” (which has been translated and published in New York) by a volume on 
“<The Will.” M. Ribot, whose book on “ Heredity’? has also been published here, 
is engaged upon a new edition, in part to rebut the criticisms of Mr. Galton; and he 
is likewise preparing a work on the German Psychology. M. Fonillée, whose 
treatise on “Liberty and Determinism’? made a “sensation,” has published a 
“« History of Philosophy,” in which he shows, like the Germans, that the elements 
of his own system of philosophy, a kind of metaphysical mysticism, are the result of 
ithe whole history of philosophy. 


ENGLAND. 
The April number of the British and foreign Evangelical Review contains the 
following very timely articles, most of them of marked, some of them of unusual, 
ability: 1. Dr. McCosh on the Scottish Philosophy, by the Rev. T. M. Lindsay. 
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D.D. II. Family Worship, by the Rev. Thomas Smith, D.D. III. The Vatican 
Dogma; by the Rev. Professor Witheron, D.D., Derry. IV. On the Study of 
Assyrian and Egyptian, by the Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A., Oxford. V. The Phil- 
osophy of Religious Revival, by the Rev. W. Nicolson, M.A., St. Petersburgh. 
VI. The Proposed Presbyterian Council, by the Rev. Professor W. G. Blaikie, 
D.D., LL.D. VII. Supernatural Religion: the History and Results of Modern 
Negative Criticism, by the Rev. J. B. Paton. 

While the author of the article on Dr. McCosh’s Scottish Philosophy, on the 
whole, speaks in its praise, he strongly objects that it overrates that philosophy, and 
Reid, its chief expounder, while it underrates Kant. Professor Witherew sets 
forth the immense and inevitable sweep of the Vatican Dogma in making the Pope 
Supreme Arbiter of all things human, with a clearness and conclusiveness, which 
we hope will command attention. It is noticeable that the profound paper of Mr. 
Nicolson on the Philosophy of Religious Revival, in developing the psychological 
basis for such phenomena in human nature, seems to sanction Kant’s “ antin- 
omy between the purely intellectual and moral spheres.” Is it necessary in order 
to save the moral nature of man to acknowledge an “ incompatibility ” between it 
and the intellectual? Andis the Scotch Philosophy obsolete in Scotland as Dr. 
Lindsay informs us? Is there no medium between Kant and the sensuous school? 
We are glad to see the Proposed Presbyterian Council properly signalized. The 
paper on Supernatural Religion ably exposes the shallowness of the Tiibingen 
school. We think a precise definition of the supernatural a desideratum in dis- 
cussions of this kind. 

The Theological Review (London) Fanuary. 1. The Natural History of Theism,, 
by F. H. Hedge, D. D. 2. The Gospel Miracles, by John Wright, B. A. 3. The 
Endowment of Education, by C. E. Appleton, D.C. L. 4, Ewald’s History of the 
Hagiocracy in Israel, by F. R. Conder. 5. Theodore Parker, by Ellen Bibby. 
6. Rowland Williams, D. D., by John Owen, 7. In Memoriam: W. J. Lamport,, 
by J. H. Thom, 8. Mill’s Essays on Religion, 1, by C. B. Upton, B.A. Afril. 
1. Calvinism, by R. B. Drummond, B. A, 2. God, the Unknowable and the 
Knowable, J. Page Hopps. 3. Evolution in Religion, and its Results, by Albert 
Reville, D, D. 4. Mill’s Essays on Religion, II., Theism, by C. B, Upton, B. A. 
5. The Controversy on the Vatican Decrees, by Charles Beard, B, A, 6, Beard’s 
new volume of Sermons, by Frances Power Cobbe, 7. Miscellanea Theologica, by 
T. K. Cheyne, M. A., and John Kenrick, M.A. (on Genesis lix: 10, and the phrase,. 
ego eimi, in the historical books of New Testament.) 

Dickinson's Theological Quarterly is the title of a new periodical, published in 
London, which is to be made up wholly of articles from German, American, and 
French sources, at the low price of 2s a quarter. The first part, January, contains 
translations of Tischendorf on “ The Authenticity of the Gospels ;”” Zockler, of Greifs- 
wald, “The Biblical Account of Creation, and Natural Science ;” Delitzsch, “A June 
Day in Jerusalem;’’ Pastor Fuchs, on “The Person of Christ ;”? Luthardt, “ The 
Divine Attributes Manifested in the Person of Christ;’? and papers by Dr. J. P. 
Thompson (on ‘ Moses’’) ; Dr. Warner, ‘“‘ The Christian Consciousness ;”’ Mr. A. H, 
Newman, “ Biographical Sketch of Dr. Meyer, the Conimentator,” etc. 

The last publication of the “ Theological Translation Fund” is Dr. F. Bleek’s 
“Lectures on the Apocalypse,” edited by Hossbach in German, and by Dr. S. 
Davidson in the English translation. The chapter on the History of the Use of the 
Apocalypse in the Church is of special interest. The same “ Fund” will soon issue 
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Zeller on the Acts, and Baur’s First Three Centuries of the Church. It has also in 
hand revised editions of the first volumes of Keim’s Jesus, and of Baur’s Paul, which 
« will be exchanged for the volumes as first issued, on favorable terms for the sub- 
scribers.” ‘The number of subscribers is as yet far from that required to cover the 
cost of the undertaking.” 

Dr. Peter Lorimer, Professor in English Presbyterian College, has found in the 
Williams Library three MSS. overlooked even by Neal, illustrating some new facts in 
the career of John Knox, particularly his “‘ Preaching in England, and his Influence 
on her Liturgy, Articles, and Parties’’—published under the title, “John Knox and 
the Church of England,” ete. The most important point is, that it was through 
Knox that Cranmer was led to frame that notable rubric on kneeling in the receiving 
of the Lord’s Supper—in which it is definitely declared, that it does not imply 
«‘ adoration ” of the elements, and that ‘‘the natural body and blood of Christ are in 
heaven and not here.” This was not in the First Prayer-Book of Edward, nor did 
that contain any injunction about kneeling. Kneeling was to be ordered in the 
Second Prayer-Book of Edward (1552), and Knox strongly objected. Hence Cranmer 
was led to append the aboye rubric—which was an after-thought, and inserted as an 
additional leaf. The “preamble,” not in the Prayer-Book, shows its intent. Under 
Elizabeth, this rubric was again removed—and not restored for a hundred years, It 
is not retained in the American Book of Common Prayer. 


That indefatigable writer, Rey. S. Baring-Gould, has published a book on “ The 
Lost and Hostile Gospels; an Essay on the Toledoth Jeschu, and the Petrine and 
Pauline Gospels of the First Three Centuries, of which Fragments Remain.’’ (London: 
Williams & Norgate.) Two versions of the “ Toledoth” are given under the title 
«« Anti-Gospels.”” The author takes the ground that the original church at Jerusalem 
was hardly distinguishable from ‘the Essenic and Jehovine sects,’’ The silence of 
Josephus and Philo as to early Christianity is explained on the ground of its Jewish 
character in Palestine; Paul’s Christianity was anti-Jewish and Hellenistic. He 
supposes that besides the extant apocryphal Gospels, there was a large number of 
Gospels now lost, from which the present Gospels were collected—a part of Mark 
being the most ancient. 

Mr. F. Field’s edition of Origen’s Hexapla is now completed, by the publication 
of the second part of the first volume containing the books of Joshua, Judges, Kings, 
Chronicles, Esdras, Nehemiah, and Esther; all the rest were previously published. 
All the previous editions and MSS. haye been faithfully used; and the result is a 


work of the very best critical scholarship. In particular, the Syriac Hexapla 
version has been fully used, 


J. B. McClellan is writing a new translation of the New Testament “ from a 
critically revised Greek text ;” with analyses, discussions of important questions, a 
new harmony of the Gospels, etc. The first volume, published by McMillan & Co., 
is on the Gospels; pp. 856. He discards most of the recent critics, and follows 
chiefly the cextus receptus. 

Prof. C. Robertson of University College, London, is to edit a philosophical journal 
called Mind: a Quarterly Review of Scientific Psychology and Philosophy, to 
embrace psychology, logic, zsthetics, ethics, biology, anthropology, etc. The project 
was started by Prof. Bain, of Aberdeen. 

A fac-simile reprint of the first edition of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress has been 
published in London, by Eliot Stock. It contains also some matter from the second 
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edition, and wood-cuts from various editions. Only one copy of the first edition of 
the first part is known to exist; it is in possession of H. S. Holford, Esq. This 
edition shows that Bunyan’s allegory, as we now have it, was g gr 

fruit of repeated eee and additions. pis 

Rey. James Brodie, in his “‘ True Text of the Old Testament,’ contends that the 
Septuagint version may represent an older and truer text than the Masoretic, He 
also discusses the question of the language of the Jews at the time of Christ’s 
coming. 

The tenth volume of Dean Hook’s Lives of the Archbishops of Canterbury con- 
tains four, viz. Grindal, Whitgift, Bancroft, and Abbot. He is, of course, favorable 
to Elizabeth’s intolerant archbishops, and bitter against the Nonconformists, of whom 
he writes: ‘“‘ For Protestant dissenting ministers to assume the title of nonconformists 
1s contrary to all church principle. They are not ordained ministers, and could not 
therefore conform if they would; before they could conform, they would have to be 
ordained.”” The eleventh volume will be wholly taken up with the life of Arch- 
bishop Laud. 

Professor Charteris, of the University of Edinburgh, has in preparation a work on 
the “ Early Testimonies to the Existence and Use of the Books of the New Testa- 
ment,” based on Kirchhoffer’s “ Quellensammlung.” 


The Roman Catholics in England are collecting materials to illustrate the history 
of their persecutions. Mr. Foley is gathering up documents upon the labors of the 
Jesuit Fathers during ‘‘ the Elizabethan Persecution,” . Father Morris is publishing 
a series of volumes on “‘ The Troubles of Our Catholic Forefathers.”” He will soon 
issue a copy of a manuscript, discovered at Rome, entitled “ The True and Wonder- 
ful History of the Lamentable Fall of Anthony Tyrrell, Priest.” 

The fourth edition of Canon Westcott’s valuable ‘History of the Canon of the 
New Testament” is just out, with a Preface on “ Supernatural Religion.” 

Prof. Meetzner’s “English Grammar,” in three volumes, has been translated by 
C.J. Grece, and published by Murray. Even The Atheneum, while criticising some 
defects and omissions, is obliged to confess that ‘it surpasses sevenfold anything 
that any Englishman has yet done for his native tongue.” “ whether we consider 
the quality or the quantity of the work.” 


Mr. J. J. Bond, Assistant Keeper in Her Majesty’s Record Office, has prepared a 
“ Handy Book of Rules and Tables for Verifying Dates,” which will be of great aid 
to the student of history. It explains the various calendars and eras, and gives all 
needful rules for reducing one calendar to another, 

The third edition, two volumes, of Sir Alexander Grant’s “Ethics of Aristotle ” 
is very much improved. Parts of the essays are entirely rewritten. 

D. Hill Burton, author of the ‘History of Scotland,” is writing “ A History of 
Great Britain during the Reign of Queen Anne.” 

Among the recent publications are Dr. F airbairn’s Pastoral Theology—a post- 
humous work; Dr. Gifford’s Warburtonian Lectures on Prophecy, delivered in the 
Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, 1870-4; Plymouth Brethrenism Unveiled and Refuted, by 
Rev. Wm. Reid, D. D., Edinburgh; Rey. R. Johnstone, Lectures on the Epistle to 
the Philippians; The Principles of the Westminster Standards Persecuting, by Rev. 
Wm. Marshall, D, D., Coupar-Angus; Story of the Scottish Church from the Re- 
formation to the Disruption, by Rev. Thos. McCrie, D. D.; the second volume of 
Lewes’s “ Problems of Life and Mind;’? Canon R. C, Jenkins, The Privilege of 
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Peter and the Claims of the Roman Catholic Church, confronted with Scripture and 
the Testimony of the Popes Themselves—a learned summary, damaging to Cardinal 
Manning’s bold assumptions and assertions ; Robert Jamieson, D.D., The Inspiration: 
of the Scriptures (Baird Lecture, 1873); The Chinese Reader’s: Manual, a Hand- 
book of Biographical, Historical, Mythological,and General Literary Reference, by 
W. F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to the British-Iegation, published by the Shanghat 
Presbyterian Mission Press, and by Triibner & Co., London. Godet’s (of Neuchatel) 
excellent Commentary on Luke has been translated by F. W. Shalders, 2 vols. M. 
W. Habershon, The Wave of Skepticism and the Rock of Truth: a Reply to 
«Supernatural Religion;’? W. E. Jelf, An Examination into the Doctrine and 
Practice of Confession; Rev. C. A. Row, The Supernatural in the New Testament 
Possible, Credible, and Historical. 

Philosophical Works. R. S. Wyld, F. R.S. E., “ The Physics and Philosophy of 
the Senses; or, The Mental and the Physical in their Mutual Relations,” with 
diagrams and engravings. This work is based on the philosophy of force as ultimate 
in matter—the dynamical theory—and as leading to a theistic theory of the universe, in 
opposition to Spencer, Huxley, and Tyndall. “ Lux e Tenebris; or, The Testimony 
of Consciousness, a Theoretic Essay,”’ This is also theistic and speculative. The 
author’s theory is, that ther are “ mind cells 
and agrees with, Spencer’s general doctrine that ‘‘ our knowledge of nonmenal 
existence has a certainty which our knowledge of phenomenal existences cannot 
approach; in other words, in view of logic as well as of common sense, realism is 
the only rational thesis; all the others are doomed to fall.”” Only, Spencer does not 
say that the ultimate “nonmenon” is intelligent, rational mind. The first volume 
of the projected translation of Comte’s “ Positive Polity’’ is out; it is translated by 
Dr. J. B. Bridges. The other three volumes are to be translated by R. Congreve, S. 
Beesly, and T. Harrison, This work will revive the discussion of Comtism and its. 
relation to recent English theories. Mr. Francis Galton, whose work on “ Hereditary 
Genius”’ is well known, has published a continuation of it, on “ English Men of 
Science; Their Nature and Nurture,” a collection of facts and statistics bearing on 
the same point. Dr. Drysdale on “The Protoplasmic Theory of Life,’’ contends 
that vitality is resident in ‘‘a universally-diffused, pulpy, structureless matter,”— 
equivalent to the protoplasm of Dr. Lionel Beale. Dr. Charlton Bastian, in his. 
‘* Evolution and Origin,” is still contending for “spontaneous generation,” without 
any new facts. ' 
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Art. 1.—PRESBYTERIAN ELEMENTS OF OUR 
NATIONALITY, 


By E. H. GILLet?, D.D., Professor in the University of the City of New York. 


THE vital and permanent elements which are assimilated in 
our nationality were derived from various sources. While, as 
a general rule, they had originally much in common, they were 
by no means homogeneous. There were marked diversities and 
peculiarities in New England Puritans, Dutch, Swedish, and 
Welsh colonists, Huguenot exiles, Scotch-Irish emigrants, and 
the Episcopalians of Virginia and the Carolinas. In what now 
constitute the Middle States, there was a preponderance ot 
Presbyterians, and yet along with these were to be found many 
Quakers and Episcopalians. President Stiles, a few years be- 
fore the Revolution, made an estimate of the relative strength 
of the Congregational Churches of New England and of the 
Presbyterian Churches outside of it, and, according to his calcu- 
lation, the latter were but about one-fourth of the aggregate of 
both, or, in other words, the Congregationalists outnumbered 
the Presbyterians by three to one. If we concede to non- 
Presbyterians, who heartily co-operated in the region south of 
New England, a strength equal to that of the Presbyterians, we 
shall conclude that the latter were numerically one-fifth of the 
active Revolutionary force of the time. 
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But influence is not always proportioned to numbers. Posi- 
tive and well-defined convictions will often give to a minority 
a preponderating force. That Presbyterians of the Rev- 
olutionary period were possessed of these, and that they acted 
upon them with consistency and energy, does not admit of 
question. Such convictions, moreover, are contagious, and pe- 
culiarly so under favorable circumstances. They mold the sen- 
timents of the community. They communicate to others the 
enthusiasm with which they are entertained. A people, passing 
through a crisis like that which led to the establishment of our 
national independence, is peculiarly susceptible of impressions 
like those which would be exerted by the descendants of the 
Scottish covenanters and the brave defenders of Londonderry. 
The thoughts, words, and deeds of these men would naturally 
be a social leaven, and the principles which they held and 
avowed would readily acquire an undisputed ascendency. 

That this was, in fact, the case is evidenced by many incidents 
of our Revolutionary struggle. We need not cite any of the 
disputed issues of the Mecklenburg Declaration. Enough is 
freely conceded on both sides to substantiate our claim. The 
spirit of the convention that framed the supposed declaration 
determined the action of many more than it directly repre- 
sented. Among the signers of the Declaration of Independence 
in Congress, there were men whose weight could not be 
measured by the units of their votes. Such men were Wilson 
and Witherspoon, and others who had been educated under 
Dr. Allison or at Princeton College. Their names inspired con- 
fidence, and their convictions, as well as their abilities, made 
them leaders of men. 

How these men were formed—as well as the great body of 
American Presbyterians—and led to entertain and act upon 
the sentiments which they held, is more important as illustra- 
ting the Presbyterian elements of our national life than any 
census of numbers. It would not be uninteresting or unprofit- 
able to trace the influence of such men as Witherspoon in 
council, or of Morgan or Stark in the field; and no history of 
our struggle for national existence would be complete which 
overlooked the influence and example of Presbyterian minis- 
ters, whether addressing volunteers from their own pulpits, or 
soldiers in the camp. But we are here more especially con- 
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cerned to trace the influences which made them what they 
were, and credit these as they should be credited, to Presby- 
terian sources. ; 
The patriots and statesmen of the Revolution, notably such 
men as Otis, the Adamses, and delegates from Virginia, were 
not unfamiliar with the speculations of the political philoso- 
phers of England. They admired Sidney, and they borrowed 
the phraseology of John Locke; nor were they uninfluenced 
by the speculations of Cicero, Grotius, Montesquieu, and other 
writers on the law of nature and of nations. But the Presby- 
terians of the country had been imbued with kindred principles 
from an independent source. Rarely, perhaps, were they dis- 
tinctly conscious of it. The mass of men are actually educated 
under influences which they are unable to analyze or historically 
to trace. Our Presbyterian fathers may even never have heard 
of some of the great writers in Presbyterian history, who had 
enunciated and vindicated those principles of civil and religious 
liberty in which from childhood they had been trained, in their 
sanctuaries and their homes. It is for us todo, what it was not 
in their power to do—trace the currents of traditional thought 
and conviction which had flowed down to them from the past, and 
created as well as beatified those fields of speculation in which 
their political and social, as well as religious, life was trained. 
During all its earlier history, Presbyterianism had to struggle 
with persecution and intolerance. For more than a century it 
had to assert its right to be. In contending for its discipline 
and doctrine, it came frequently into collision with arbitrary 
power, but some were always found who refused to lower its 
standards. Contending for the truth, it became necessarily the 
champion of freedom and the assailant of despotism. In vin- 
dicating its principles and protesting against the invasion of 
the “crown rights” of the Head of the Church by pope, prince, 
or patron, it formulated its theories of natural law and inaliena- 
ble rights in a series of works of remarkable force and ability, 
the merit of which later generations have never fitly recognized. 
Before proceeding to notice these, itis proper to take note 
of the circumstances in which they were produced. While the 
seed of Reformation was germinating in Scotland, John Knox 
was at Geneva. That little republic, by the labors and coun- 
sels of Calvin, had become the model state of Europe. It had 
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flung off the yoke of civil and Episcopal tyranny, and shown the 
purity and vigor of the Reformed faith. Educated in this 
school, and in full sympathy with Calvin, Knox was prepared 
at the critical moment to become the leader, in some respects 
more than the king, of Presbyterian Scotland. He found the 
efforts of the Reformers withered, now insidiously, and now 
openly, by an unscrupulous queen, the pupil of the Guises and 
a tool of the Papacy. She attempted by her authority to ar- 
rest the preaching of the gospel. Submission to her command 
could only be treason to Christ. The “ Lords of the congre- 
gation,” admitting, with Calvin, that government was a divine 
ordinarice, drew a distinction, recognized by later Scotch 
writers and by Knox himself, between the authority and the 
persons in whom it was invested. The “higher powers,” 
commanding what they were authorized to command, must be 
obeyed, but when they commanded otherwise, they became 
tyrants and are to be resisted. Knox took the same view. 
Confronted with the queen, and asked if he thought that sub- 
jects having power might resist princes, he answered, “if 
princes do exceed their bounds and do against that wherefor 
they should be obeyed, there is no doubt they may be resisted, 
even by power,’ and Knox fortified his position by the con- 
ceded right of a child to disarm a frenzied parent. “It is even 
so,” he said, “with princes that would murder the people of 
God that are subject to them; their blind zeal is nothing but a 
mad frenzy, and, therefore, to take the sword from them, to bind 
their hands and to cast them into prison till they be brought to a 
more sober mind, is no disobedience against princes, but just 
obedience, because it agreeth with the word of God.” Such 
was the bold utterance in the presence of royalty of one “ who 
knew not what it was to fear the face of any breathing.” 

Such was the precedent which warranted the author of ¥us 
Popult Vindicatum, of whom we have yet to speak more fully, 
to assert that, though “the office and ordinance (of govern- 
ment) may not be resisted, yet the person who is therewith in- 
vested may be resisted, not as he is invested, but as he abuseth 
the power, and so divesteth himself.” When Lethington dis- 
puted with Knox, and asked him where the prophets did ever 
so use kings and rulers, he unhesitatingly replied by citing the 
language in which it was announced—“ not whispered, but so 
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as the people understood well enough,” that “dogs shall lick 
the blood of Ahab and eat the flesh of Jezebel.” There was 
more truth than courtliness in his censure of the crimes of 
royalty and of a blind obedience. ‘ Many, now-a-days, will 
have no other religion than the Queen; the Queen no other 
than the Cardinal; the Cardinal no other than the Pope wtie 
Pope no other than the Devil. Let men therefore consider 
what danger they stand in if their salvation shall depend upon 
the Queen’s faith.” And again, “If (the King) be an idolater, 
I find no privilege granted unto kings more than unto people 
to offend God’s majesty.” ‘That the people, yea, ora part of 
the people, may not execute God’s judgment against their king, 
being an offender, I am sure you have no other warrants, ex- 
cept your own imaginations and the opinions of such as more 
fear to offend their princes than God.” Knox told the Queen 
to her face, “‘ the sword of justice, madam, is God’s, and is given 
to princes and rulers for one end, which, if they transgress, 
sparing the wicked and oppressing the innocent, they that, in 
the fear of God, execute judgment, when God hath commanded, 
offend not God.” Mr. Craig, Knox’s colleague, shared his 
spirit, and exulted to state, what he had heard (in 1554) at 
Bologna, maintained before the University, “ that all rulers, be 
they supreme or inferior, may, and ought to be reformed, or 
bridled by them by whom they are chosen or admitted to their 
office, so oft as they break that promise made by oath to their 
subjects.” ‘‘ The Congregation ”’ vindicated the doctrine of their 
preachers in declaring, in open audience, that while govern- 
ment was a divine ordinance, yet “if wicked persons abusing 
the authority established by God, move princes to command 
things manifestly wicked, that such as can and do bridle the in- 
ordinate appetites of misled princes cannot be accused as re- 
sisters of the authority which is God’s good ordinance.” 

We can honor the sagacity at least of James I., whose early 
years brought him into contact with men who held these views, 
when he declared that Presbytery agreed with monarchy (his 
name for tyranny) as well as God andthe devil. Mad with the 
pride of prerogative, he undertook to curb the spirits of men 
who understood only too well their pedant King. Thus he 


‘initiated a century’s struggle, destined to terminate only when 


the last royal Stuart had become an exile. 
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Knox died, but his mantle fell on the shoulders of Andrew 
Melville, who proved himself the hero for the crisis. The King 
was bent on securing, through Episcopacy, more pliant tools 
than Presbyterian ministers. Scotland, it was resolved, should 
have bishops. The King named his man to be Archbishop of 
Glasgow. He was a Presbyterian. The Assembly forbade 
him to accept the office. The King requested them to desist 
from their course. They decreed that if the candidate accepted 
the post, he should be excommunicated, and enjoined upon 
his Presbytery to do their duty in the premises. They did it, 
although Lennox, at the head of an armed force, entered the 
house where they were sitting, and ordering them to desist, 
dragged the Moderator from his chair, insulted, beat, and 
imprisoned him. To the King and courtiers, furious as they 
were, the Assembly was not disposed to yield. To the King 
they sent a bold statement of their grievances. They com- 
plained that he, by ill advice, had assumed spiritual power and 
authority that belongs to Christ alone, and that in his person 
these evil counselors would erect a new popedom, confounding 
jurisdictions which God had divided. 

The deputation appointed to present this statement had 
reason to apprehend the wrath of the court. Timid friends 
entreated them not to appear. But Andrew Melville was at 
their head. “Iam not afraid,” he said, ‘“ thank God, nor feeble- 
spirited in the cause and message of Christ; come what God 
pleases to send, our commission shall be executed.” And it 
was. Melville presented the remonstrance. The Earl of Arran 
heard it read, and then, looking at the deputation with a threat- 
ening countenance, exclaimed, “Who dare subscribe these 
treasonable articles?” ‘“ WE DARE,” replied Melville, and 
advancing to the table, took the pen and subscribed. The other 
commissioners followed his example. The unprincipled cour- 
tiers were over-awed, and before their plans of vengeance could 
be perfected, they were overtaken by popular retribution or fled 
the land. 

Melville represented the attitude of Presbyterianism con- 
fronting despotism. It might have taken his words, “ We dare,” 
for its motto. It did dare, and it endured. From the time 
when James I. resolved, by his arbitrary power, to suppress 
Presbyterianism and set up Episcopacy in Scotland, down to 
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1638, when, under Charles I., the scheme was ignominiously 
defeated, and the National Covenant banded the people to 
resist tyranny, the issue remained doubtful. There was power 
on one side and unbending principle on the other. Between 
these there was no peace, scarcely even a temporary truce. It 
was inevitable that in these circumstances the relative duties 
of rulers and ruled should be carefully studied. 

The first great Presbyterian writer, to formulate his views on 
this subject, was George Buchanan. Born in 1506, and dying in 
1582, his life covered a period during which the map of Europe 
was changed and the prospects of the world transformed. Asa 
scholar, worthy to wear the mantle of Erasmus, he was at the same 
time a historian, a poet, a jurist, and a statesman, and withal a 
patriot and a Protestant. At St. Andrews he was a pupil of John 
Major, who, sharing the views of Gerson and D’Ailly, taught 
that kings were servants of the people from whom they de- 
rived their authority, and to whom they were answerable; and 
if they acted the tyrant, they might be controlled by the pop- 
ular voice or judicially dealt with and subjected even to capital 
punishment. 

With a varied experience of continental despotisms, Buchanan 
returned in the maturity of his power and fame to Scotland, 
there to find that the liberties of the country and the freedom 
of worship were threatened by an alliance of civil with ecclesi- 
astical power. Experience confirmed his early convictions, and 
when he was appointed tutor to the young King, James I., he 
was not sparing in honest utterance or bold reproof. He wrote 
his history of Scotland, a treasure-house of precedents, showing 
that the Scottish monarchy was limited, that the duties of 
ruler and subjects were mutual, and that the people, in con- 
trolling or punishing their kings, had repeatedly exercised the 
prerogative of self-defense assured to them by the law of 
nature. 

As James I. advanced to manhood, the embryo despot -was 
developed in him. He could not hear Buchanan’s history 
spoken of with patience. But to this history there was appended, 
in an edition published (1584) after his death, a memorable 
treatise entitled, ¥us Regni apud Scotos. Its sentiments were 
in advance of the age, and yet the work had been prepared 
several years before it was published. To appreciate its merit, 
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we should bear in mind that it appeared nine years before the 
“Judicious”” Hooker put forth the masterly views of his first 
book of Ecclesiastical Polity; fourteen years before Alberi- 
cus Gentilis gave the world his De Fure Belli ; forty-one years 
before Grotius produced his great work, in which in dealing 
with tyrants he fell far short of the boldness of Buchanan, and 
a full century before Locke had elaborated and published his 
theory of the Social Contract, all the essential principles of 
which are distinctly embodied in. Buchanan’s Fus Regni apud 
Scotos. 

In this work he contrasts the king and the tyrant. He ex- 
pounds that law of nature which is the law of God, discerned 
by the soul as the eye of the mind distinguishes the base from 
the noble; of which all laws pertaining to morals are but 
explications. Of this law no orator or lawyer is the author, 
but God himself, the author of human society; and on this, not 
on utility, must organized States rest. 

The State does not exist for rulers, but rulers for the State. 
The people have the right to confer the governing power upon 
whom they will. The magistrate is like the physician: he 
must know his art and observe its rules, and these rules are 
the laws. A man himself, he needs, like any artist, the help 
of experience.. But he must also be called of the people, and 
then Rex esset lex loquens, lex rex mutus. Experience teaches 
that liberty is better trusted to laws than to kings, and these 
laws which prescribe the mode in which the governing power 
bestowed by the people should be exercised, should come from 
the people themselves. Nor should kings have the monopoly 
of interpreting laws. Interpretation belongs to those who can- 
not be made the instruments of tyranny. The king is to secure 
to each subject his rights. If he usurps power not given, he is 
a tyrant. A king rules willing, a tyrant unwilling, subjects. 
Scottish monarchs have not been always hereditary. They 
have come to the throne by popular suffrage. When inaugu- 
rated, they have promised to observe ancestral laws and insti- 
tutions. The people from whom they have authority are more 
powerful than kings. They may demand back, for just cause, 
the powers they gave. Other magistrates, as well as kings, are 
ordained by God. Yet God ordains no bad man torule. The 
king who breaks through the obligations of the laws is a public 
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enemy. Civil and ecclesiastical power are distinct. Bishops 
are subject to kings in their civil relations, and kings to bish- 
ops in spiritual. Thus the power of kings is limited by condi- 
tions, by the nature of their office, by their coronation oath, 
by the source from which their power is derived. The Synod 
of Basle deposed a pontiff; a thief by night may be killed, and 
the king who makes himself a tyrant is a public enemy. He 
may be prosecuted in just war, and be deposed. He has no 
just authority. He has violated the terms on which he is ad- 
mitted to rule. “ Mutua igitur regi cum civibus est pactio” is 
the elaborately reasoned conclusion to which Buchanan comes, 
and in this we have the complete germ of that theory of 
the “ Social Contract’ which Locke maintained, which was em- 
bodied by the Revolution Parliament in the English Constitu- 
tion, but which at an earlier date Buchanan’s successors in 
Scotland had distinctly advanced and variously amplified. 

Well might James L., true to his Stuart nature, resent such 
teachings as these. They came athwart all his most cherished 
projects of despotism. They laid a solid basis for constitutional 
and legal freedom, and held a rod of terror over the rash and 
desperate counsels with which the house of Stuart for one full 
century were besotted. In spite of resistance and warning 
those counsels were adopted. In 1638, however, the royal 
project to force Episcopacy on Scotland was brought to a 
sudden pause. Presbyterians revolted at the imposition of a 
Romanized prayer-book, The people rose almost ex masse to 
enter their protest, based on the old, accepted principles of 
Knox and Buchanan. The National Covenant was signed with 
enthusiasm, in some cases with the blood which the signers 
drew from their own veins. The time had come to make the 
theoretic practical. England groaned under bondage and 
asked help of Scotland. A common interest bound them to- 
gether. They acted in concert, civil war was initiated, and the 
forces of the Parliament were arrayed against the forces of the 
King. Here was the very crisis contemplated by Buchanan’s | 
speculations. Could the nation resist the “ Lord’s Anointed?” 
How could forcible resistance be justified ? 

Milton answered for England; but with a learning and 
energy, if not a genius, almost equal to his, Samuel Ruther- 
ford answered for Scotland. We pause a moment, surprised at 
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the mention of such a name. We have been wont to associate 
Rutherford with those glowing Letters of his, the Song of 
Songs of our devotional literature. We have figured him 
to ourselves in his obscure parish of Anworth, almost as a 
saintly recluse, so wrapped in divine communion and sacred 
musings, that we almost involuntarily apply to him the lines 
of Cowper: 
“When one that holds communion with the skies, 
Has filled his urn where those pure waters rise, 
And once more mingles with us meaner things, 
’Tis e’en as if an angel shook his wings ; 
Ambrosial fragrance fills the circuit wide, 
That tells us whence his treasures are supplied.” 


And yet the author of the Letters is the author also of one 
of the most elaborate political treatises of the time, the very 
title of which, Lex Rex,* indicates its scope and sympa- 
thies. Rutherford was one of the Scotch representatives at 
the Westminster Assembly (1643), but while in London his pen 
was ever busy, and Lex Rex is but one of several works 
which he produced in the decade that followed the opening of 
the civil war. This alone would have sufficed to vindicate his 
reputation as an earnest and able friend of truth and freedom. 
A thorough-going Presbyterian, he was a zealous adherent of 
the Parliament and a loyal son of Scotland. 

In the preface we have the key-note of the book. “ Truth 
to Christ,” he says, “cannot be treason to Cesar.” He was 
urged to his task because “ he considered that popery and de- 
fection had made a large step in Britain, and that arbitrary 
government had overswelled all banks of law, that it was now 
at its highest float.” As a minister of Christ he had a duty 
to discharge, for “ pastors are to maintain the rights of people 
and a true church, no less than the rights of kings.” 


* Lex Rex - The Law and the Prince. A Dispute for the just Prerogation of 
King and People, containing the Reasons and Causes of the most necessary De- 
fensive Wars of the Kingdom of Scotland, and of their Expeditions for the Aid 
and Help of their dear Brethren of England, in which their Innocency is Asserted ; 
and a full Answer is given to a Seditious Pamphlet, entitled, Secro-Sancta Resum 
Majestas ; or, The Sacred and Royal Prerogation of Christian Kings—under the 
name of 7 4., but penned by Yo. Maxwell, the Excommunicate P. Prelate. 
With a Scriptural Confutation of the Ruinous Grounds of W. Barclay, H. 


Grotius, H. Arniszeus, Ant. de Domi, P. Bishop of Spalato, etc. London, 
1644. 
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With sound caution Rutherford lays the foundations of his 
argument. Government is from God, not from any inequali- 
ties of birth. “If all men be born equally free (as I hope to 
prove), there is no reason in nature why one man should be 
king and lord over another.”” But God never appointed an ab- 
solute king. Kings of his appointment were to be associated 
with judges, bound to judge according to his law, for ‘the 
judgment is neither the king’s, nor any mortal man’s, but the 
Lord’s.”* The true origin of government is stated to be in 
the law of nature. ‘It is not in men’s free will whether they 
have government or no government, because it is not in their 
free will to obey the acts of the Court of nature, which is God’s 
Court; and this Court enacteth that societies suffer not man- 
kind to perish, which must necessarily follow if they appoint no 
government.” 

In establishing a government, it is a fundamental principle 
that “every living creature have radically in them a power of 
self-preservation,” + “The power to create a man a king is from 
the people.” ‘There is no title on earth now to tie crowns to 
families, to persons, but only the suffrage of the people.” t¢ 
“The suffrages of the people of God is that just title and divine 
calling that kings have now to their crowns. I presuppose that 
they have gifts for ruling.” 

But the State Constitution hath below it the law of nature 
for its general foundation. Individual persons, in creating a mag- 
istrate, do not surrender what they hold by this law ; they “do 
not properly surrender their right which can be called a right, 
for they do not surrender their power of doing violence to 
those of their fellows in the same community.” 

As “kings cannot infuse any sparkle of a divine majesty upon 
inferior judges, the latter, as much as the former, must have it 
from God ; and, therefore, it is unlawful for kings to take this 
divinity from judges, for they resist God who resist judges, no 
less than they who resist kings.” ‘The parliament are as essen+ 
tially judges as the king,” and “I see not what privileges nobles 
have above commons in a court of parliament by God’s law.’ § 
Arbitrary power, as claimed by despots, Rutherford will not 
allow. ‘ Absolute power to tyrannize isnot from God.” “An 
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absolute power.is contrary to nature, and so unlawful.” “ A peo- 
ple putting a king above themselves retain the fountain-power, 
and.so are superior to the king.” ‘When he abuseth his 
power to the destruction of his subjects, it is lawful to throw a 
sword out of a madman’s hands, even though it be his own 
proper sword, and though he have a due right to it and a just 
power to use it for good.” Indeed, “a people free, may not, 
and ought not, totally surrender their liberty to a’prince, con- 
fiding on his goodness; because, liberty is a condition of nature 
that all men are born with, and they are not to give it away, 
no, not to a king, except in part and for the better, that they 
may have peace and justice for it.’ Absolute power on the 
part of kings on these principles is impossible, especially as 
men are not born kings, since ‘“‘ every man by nature is free- 
born,” “free from all subjection except of that which is most 
kindly and natural—and that is fatherly or filial subjection, 
Cite 

Neither are inferior magistrates absolute. ‘ We allow no arbi- 
trary power to parliaments; * “nor is any arbitrary power in 
the people, or in any mortal man.” The law of nature is the 
law of the community, “and not their arbitrary lust.” No- 
where is there “ power to waste or destroy.” If a people had 
it to give they would sin in doing so. “If for nature to de- 
fend itself be lawful, no community without sin hath power to 
alienate and give away this power.” Moreover, the king him- 
self isa man; and so, under law, if he becomes a tyrant he 
may be lawfully resisted. He has violated the compact by 
which he holds his crown. 

Rutherford .on this point adopts fully the views of Buchanan. 
There is an implied, if not expressed, covenant between king 
and people, and this covenant “giveth a co-active power to 
each other.” The covenant is conditional, and the failure of 
one party to observe the conditions releases the other. Some- 
times, as in repeated instances in the case of Scottish Kings, 
the condition is expressed in the coronation oath. But “ when 
the people appointeth any to be their king, the voice of nature 
eT ioae their deed, though there be no vocal or written cov- 
enant.” The king’s dominion, from its nature, as well as its ser- 
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vice, is not masterly, but “fiduciary.” It cannot rise above 
salus populi, which is, as asserted in the Twelve Tables, su- 
prema lex. 

But back of all this political speculation, and yet supporting 
it, there is in Rutherford’s mind a profound respect for the dig- 
nity and the equal rights of humanity. “A man being created 
according to God’s image, he is ves sacra, a sacred thing, and 
can no more by nature's lawbe sold and bought than a religious 
and sacred thing dedicated to God.” * With such convictions, 
Rutherford heartily co-operated with the friends of the English 
Parliament, and gavea specific application to doctrines of prac- 
tical as well as theoretic importance. He justified resistance to 
the King, and vindicated the alliance established between Eng- 
land and Scotland by the solemn league and covenant. “The 
Parliaments of both kingdoms,” he said, ‘‘ ought to put to death 
cut-throat cavaliers raising war against the subject, though the 
king command the contrary.’+ Inthe actual circumstances of 
the case he did not hesitate to assert, “it is necessary and law- 
ful for the States of Scotland to help their brethren in Eng- 
land.” ¢ 

Rutherford’s book produced a deep impression. It was 
carefully written, and its positions were supported by citations 
from a wide range of authors. The retired student of Anworth , 
had the boldness and breadth of Milton, and his varied and 
extensive reading would have done credit to Richard Bax- 
ter. His book was studied as well as read. It was adapted to 
the age, but its principles were neither of merely temporary or 
local application. Attempts, but only attempts, were made to 
answer it, and it is reported, creditably to his sagacity, that 
Charles I., on reading the book, said he feared it should not 
have been answered.§ 

A new application of Rutherford’s principles was to be 
made when, after the close of Cromwell’s protectorate, Scot- 
tish Presbyterians, who had loyally clung to Charles II. as their 
covenanted king, received him back to curse where they had 
hoped he would bless. It was a dark day for Scotland when 
Argyle and Guthrie and Warristoun atoned by their deaths for 
the treason of their Christian patriotism. The King found sup- 
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plied to his hands, in abundance, the fit tools of his sinister 
designs. So far as Scotland is concerned, the reign of Charles 
II. is a reign of terror, ever cumulating with new horrors. 
The occasional ostentation of mercy was a new snare to entrap 
the unwary. An obsequious Parliament set the example of 
sycophancy to the King, by granting more than he demanded, 
and before he asked. It was, however, upon Presbyterianism 
and Presbyterians that the full venom of the King and courtiers 
was concentrated. The King could not be at peace while 
Presbyterianism, like another Mordecai, sat at the Scottish gate 
of his kingdoms. Bishops were more pliant; Episcopacy was 
more subservient. The purpose was fixed to root out Presby- 
terianism, and to plant in its stead its envious and hated rival. 

To this end all the machinery of despotism, ecclesiastical and 
civil, was constructed. Argyle was got rid of, but not till his 
words, as he mounted the scaffold, ‘““I could die as a Roman, 
but I choose rather to die as a Christian,” had thrilled the 
heart of Scotland. Other kindred spirits followed. Ruther- 
ford’s Lex Rex was burned by the order of the pliant Par- 
liament, and he was summoned to appear before them at 
Edinburgh and answer to the charge of high treason. But, 
lying on his death-bed, he sent back word, “ Tell them that I 
have received a summons already to appear before a superior 
judge and judicatory, and I behove to answer my first summons, 
and ere your day arrive, I will be where few kings and great 
folks come.” 

Episcopal candidates were found, and dignities were provided 
for them ; the saintly Leighton among but not of them. Meet- 
ings of Synods, Presbyteries, and Sessions—the council pro- 
claimed—were prohibited till ordered by the bishops. It wasa 
paralyzing stroke. Few Presbyteries dared to meet and pro- 
test. The first act of the Parliament of 1662 was to restore 
and re-establish “the ancient government of the church by 
archbishops and bishops.” Every kind and degree of church 
power which did not acknowledge dependence upon the royal 
supremacy was annulled. All leagues and covenants for refor- 
mation, notwithstanding the act and oath of Charles II., at his 
Scotch coronation, were pronounced treasonable, involving the 
guilt of unlawful oaths. All protestations and petitions were pro- 
nounced seditious. No questioning of the royal supremacy in 
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cases ecclesiastical was to be allowed, None might preach or 
teach in the schools or universities who did not own Episcopal 
government, and obtain a license from the prelates. All persons 
in public trust must condemn the National Covenant, although 
they might have subscribed it, and still believed it binding. 
Perjury was thus made a qualification for office. 

Parliament adjourned, and the council was left to superintend 
the execution ofits orders. The ministers were ordered to attend 
the Bishop’s summons to diocesan meetings, and to recognize 
no others. Few obeyed the order. Then came the “ Glasgow 
Act,” formed by a set of men, as the Duke of Hamilton told 
Bishop Burnet, so drunk that day that they were incapable of 
considering anything that was laid before them. That act re- 
quired that the ministers should procure presentations from 
patrons, and be admitted by the prelates to their charges, or 
be forthwith ejected. It closed more than two hundred 
churches, and left as many ministers homeless and dependent. 

A few months later (1663) there was a new hardship imposed. 
Some Presbyterians, robbed of their pastors, were indisposed to 
hear the curates thrust into their places. A fine of twenty 
shillings was imposed if they failed to attend the parish church. 
The ejected ministers were still ready to teach and preach as 
they found opportunity. Beloved and honored, they brought 
together congregations that no house could hold. This was 
the origin of field meetings, against which the dragoons were 
soon to be letloose. To meet the case of those who frequented 
them, an act was passed, imposing enormous fines on absentees 
from ministers “ publicly authorized.” This act was called “ the 
Bishop’s drag-net,” and those who were caught in it were sub- 
jected by a licentious soldiery, who acted the part of judges, to 
most oppressive exactions. Persons who would not sign the 
declaration against the National Convention were not allowed 
to engage in trade. It seemed to be the purpose of those in 
authority to make it impossible fora Presbyterian to breathe in 
Scotland. But harsher measures were yet to come. The Privy 
Council, of which the two Archbishops were members, was to 
outdo the Parliament, which was yet in session. It met and 
ordered all ministers included under the Glasgow act to re- 
move themselves and their families, within twenty days, from 
their parishes, and not to reside within twenty miles of the 
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same, nor within six miles of Edinburgh, or any cathedral 
church, nor within three miles of any royal burgh, under pen- 
alties of laws against movers of sedition. Such as had fled to Ire- 
land could not return and preach in Scotland under the same 
penalties, and “ officers of the standing forces,” as well as magis- 
strates, were authorized to enforce the laws against absentees 
from the parish church, while the curates were encouraged to 
act as spies and informers against their parishioners. For this 
last provision the scanty attendance upon the curates’ services 
was the apology. Their audiences were sometimes reduced to 
half a dozen persons, or even less. Presbyterians revolted 
against their spiritual guidance, and would submit to it, even 
in form, only at the point of the bayonet. 

In 1663, Sir James Turner, with a body of troops, proceeded 
to the south and west to levy the fines that had been incurred 
by contempt for the curates. A military adventurer, unscru- 
pulous and merciless, he was the right arm of a militant Epis- 
copacy. He pillaged the country, and let his horde, as mer- 
cenary as himself, loose to waste and destroy. He took free 
quarters with those on whom the fines were levied, reveling in 
riot and drunkenness, sparing neither age nor sex, and seizing 
on what could be carried off and sold. 

Meanwhile, preparations were made to establish a court of 
High Commission. It was not a whit behind that iniquitous in- 
stitution of the same name, whicha quarter of a century before 
had roused Englishmen to frenzy, and hurried forward that 
drama which closed with laying the monarch’s head on the 
block. It was authorized to arrest and punish all offenders 
against the King’s ecclesiastical supremacy and the iniquitous 
statutes of the time. It could censure, suspend, fine, im- 
prison, employ military force, and do and execute what was 
necessary for his majesty’s service. It was aided by the organ- 
ized espionage of the curates, and introduced the terrors of a 
Spanish inquisition into every parish and every household. 
Some were impoverished with fines; some thrust into prison 
and left to rot there ; some banished to remote parts ; and some 
actually sold as slaves. It was made a criminal offense to take 
up charitable collections for the ejected and famished pastors. 
Sir James Turner was authorized to search the houses of peo- 
ple for arms, and carry them forcibly away. Conventicles, as the 
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field-meetings were called, were forbidden by proclamation, 
and private soldiers, without rebuke, were allowed to seize, 
fine, and punish those who failed to respect it. 

In 1666 Sir James Turner renewed his visitation to the south 
and west. He proposed to execute the law, that, under pen- 
alty of exorbitant fines, held landlords responsible for the eccle- 
siastical orthodoxy of their tenants, masters for servants, and 
parents for children. He left behind him a track of desolation. 
None dared even to complain, well assured that complaint 
would be regarded as a new offense. 

An act of horrid cruelty upon a poor and helpless old man 
provoked his neighbors to interfere for his rescue. The soldiers 
turned upon them with their swords, and were in turn resisted, 
and at length disarmed. There had been no project of insur- 
rection, but all knew that their humane interposition would be 
accounted a crime, and punished without mercy. As a meas- 
ure of self-defense, they determined to seize Sir James Turner 
himself, and they effected their purpose. But now they did 
not dare to disband. Others joined them, but in numbers too 
few to be formidable. Still, the alarm of their rising spread. 
All the forces that could be gollected against them were called 
into service. There was fright at Edinburgh and Glasgow, and 
those places assumed the appearance of being in a state of 
siege. But the insurgents were too feeble to make a successful 
resistance. They marched to Lanark, renewed the covenant, 
published a declaration in their own vindication, and made 
ready for battle. Few, feeble, and exhausted, they offered for 
a time a spirited resistance, but at length gave way. Fifty 
were slain in battle, and as many more captured. Such was 
the issue of the “ Rising of Pentland.” 

A travesty of legal forms completed the work which the 
sword had left undone. Eleven were condemned to be hanged, 
and some were subjected to the torture of the boot. But they 
triumphed in their death, and their last words were a living 
power in the hearts of those who witnessed their execution. 
Men could not but ask why they suffered, and why they exhib- 
ited such heroism on the scaffold. Prelacy might, indeed, be 
feared the more, but it was loved the less. Presbyterians could 
not be converted to the faith of the curates by the apostleship 
of Sir James Turner, or the High Commission. 

38 
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It was while the enraged friends of royal despotism and pre- 
lacy were exultantly engaged in crushing out every symptom 
of insurrection—and even petitioning was accounted a crime— 
that voices were raised in behalf of the cause for which the 
martyrs of the covenant had suffered. They rang out in bold 
and fearless tones, as unequivocal and emphatic as the words 
of Buchanan and Rutherford. Thisis the more significant, as the 
freedom of the press was crushed, like other rights, under the 
heel of despotism. The press, it was said a few years later, 
and it was equally true then, “is blocked up against all such 
books that may offer a manifestation of the innocency of that 
(covenanting) people, and the injustice and inhumanity of their 
enemies, which is their only hope of preventing the world’s 
kn owledge and condemnation of their actings.”* The books 
that appeared in behalf of the persecuted at this juncture were 
‘probably printed in Holland. They have no name of author or 
“of publisher. 

Of these publications, one was The Apologetical Relation, writ- 
ten, it is said, by Brown, of Wamphray. It defended the right 
of the persecuted to assemble at ,the field-preachings, and to 
bear arms in self-defense against those who would violently assail 
them in the midst of their worship. It vindicated the position 
taken in Lex Rex, that the late war carried on by the Parlia- 
ment of Scotland against the King “was lawful, both in point 
of law and conscience,” and that if that was lawful, “a war 
raised by subjects, in their own sinless self-defense, without the 


* Hind Let Loose.—Pre face. 


7 The Apologetical Relation 1 have been unable to procure. In a letter from 
Rev, Dr. Harper, of Newburgh, in reply to some inquiries, he states, “In regard 
to this work, there is a reference to it in the Axposition of the Epistle to the 
Romans, by John Brown, of Wamphray, This Brown was cast into prison, and 
afterward (having been permitted the alternative) banished to Holland, in 1662, 
for censuring those who sided with the so-called ‘diocesan assemblies.’ While in 
Holland he wrote the Apologetical Relation, which was afterward ordered by the 
Court of High Commission to be burnt in the streets of Edinburgh by the hangman.” 

“He adds, that in the preface to Brown’s Exposition, the editor speaks of his singu- 
lar judiciousness and honesty in being a faithful witness and wrestler for the purity 
of reformation, which appear in his Apologetical Relation, wherein he holds forth 
the dreadful and heinous nature of national perjury and covenant breaking, and con- 
vincingly discourses that it is not in the power of the nations to shake themselves 


loose of the sacred obligations, either as to the matter or manner of them.” 
‘¢ Brown died in Holland, in 1679.” 
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conduct of their representatives, cannot in every case be con- 
demned.” 

A more famous book than the Apologetical Relation appeared 
in 1667. It was entitled Naphtali; or, The Wrestlings of the 
Church of Scotland for the Kingdom of Christ. “The book,” 
says Wodrow, “was compiled by two very great men; the 
reasoning part of it was done by one of the best lawyers of his 
time, Mr. (afterward Sir) James Stuart, of Goodtrees, whom 
we shall meet with frequently in the following periods; and the 
historical part by a very worthy minister, the Rev. Mr. James 
Stirling, minister of the gospel at Paisley.” In this work a 
sketch was given of the struggles of the Scottish Church during 
the preceding century, and inwoven with it was a vindication of 
the cause of the persecuted Presbyterians. ‘‘ Many thousands of 
innocent Protestants,” it was asserted, “ who never burnt either 
house or city, for no other alleged crime but their peaceable 
forbearance to bow to the idol which the King hath set up, 
are thrown into a furnace of fiery trial, seven times more heated 
than was ever known in the Christian world, for such a cause.” 
In this book were reprinted the National Covenants, in which 
the right of the subjects to be governed by the common laws 
of the realm was distinctly maintained. It followed Buchanan 
and Rutherford in asserting that “ all constitutions of societies 
and governments do virtually suppose and imply ” mutual cov- 
enants, and ‘are founded thereon.” It protested against the 
intrusion of the King into the ecclesiastical sphere, since 
“where a church is regularly constituted, and so acting, and 
by him sworn to be maintained, no king or prince ought so far 
to intrude himself into her power and privileges, unto which he 
is neither called nor gifted, as to assume to himself a sovereign 
and immediate power of judging and discerning upon doctrine, 
and her most spiritual rights and censures.” This, Charles II. 
had done. Nay, more than this; he had violated his solemn 
oath and covenant, upon the faith of which he ceived 
the Scottish crown. While “ ecclesiastical power is not subject 
to the civil, so in matters ecclesiastical there should be no 
appellation from the church to the civil magistrates.” Yet, had 
the King been placed on Christ’s throne, and by “the absolute 
complement of all wickedness, and the heights of usurpation,” 
all the acts of the church, Parliament, and council, inconsist- 
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ent with his supremacy, had been annulled. Patronage, that 
curse of the church, and violation of the people’s rights had 
been revived, and any reluctance or refusal to submit to the 
new order of things was visited by fines, imprisonment, and 
the severest impositions. The successive steps of tyrannic 
usurpation are detailed, the expulsion of the ministers, the 
High Commission Court, the enormous fines, the cruelties of 
the dragoons, the suppression of the worship and field-preach- 
ing, until this accumulation of horrors—the oppression that 
might make a wise man mad—had become “a most just cause 
and provocation, to all ingenuous spirits and true patriots, to 
undertake the asserting of their own liberty upon the greatest 
hazard.” “Wapthali”’ maintains, that where the proper ends of 
government are ‘“intolerably perverted, the common tie of 
both society, government, and law, is in so far dissolved.” 
Subjects “relapse into their pristine liberty and privilege,” and 
may defend themselves, their lives, and liberties from unjust 
violence. But infinitely more important duties and concern- 
ments are involved, when “the glory of God and of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the defense and maintenance of the blessed Gos- 
pel and its precious ministry and ordinances,” are at stake. 
On these grounds the late rising is to be justified, and no oath 
of allegiance can be so unlimited as to imply absolute submis- 
sion. ‘Our allegiance was, and standeth perpetually and ex-. 
pressly, thus qualified, viz.: a defense of religion and liberty, 
according to our first and second covenants,” while, mereover, 
“all allegiance and obedience to created power whatsoever, of 
its own nature, is indispensably thus restricted.” 

This anonymous book, with no clue on its title-page* to the 
place of publication, was like a bomb-shell in the camp of the 
persecutors. There were two ways of answering it—one by fire, 
and the other by the pen—and both were adopted. On Decem- 
ber 12, 1667, a proclamation of the council ordered that it 
should d, that all copies of it should be handed in to 
the mi rates before February 1, ensuing, and any who after 
thatShould keep copies were to be fined £10,000 Scots. 

An answer to the book, entitled Zhe Surveyor, was pre- 


* I presume this is true of the first edition. It is of the second, 1680, from which. 
I quote. 
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Although anonymous, it was known to be by Bishop Honeyman, 
who, as Wodrow says, “ evidently weakened the cause he un- 
dertook to defend,” and for the very good reason, that his cause 
had no logical strength. He did, however, most important ser- 
vice to the cause he assailed, by provoking a rejoinder. Sir 
James Stuart replied to him, “ with great strength and reason,” 
in a work more elaborate and argumentative than Naphtali, 
in which the principles of natural law and the rights of sub- 
jects, as well as the limitations of authority, are discussed with 
a force and eloquence which place the author among the fore- 
most writers of his own or of any age. The book contains 
paragraphs of thrilling eloquence and of keen satire. It be- 
trays no timidity of counsel or wavering of convictions. 

The author was evidently quite familiar with all the great 
writers on law and government, from Cicero down to Dr. Ferne 
and Zhe Surveyor. He starts with the admission by Bar- 
clay, Grotius, and the royalists themselves, of a natural right of 
of self-defense. Self-preservation belongs to the law of nature, 
and “ the laws of nature ’’are irrevocable. They are God’s laws, 
and “it is better to obey God than man; and men’s commands 
and laws, to which obedience cannot be yielded without con- 
tempt of and treason against the highest of all, who is King 
of kings, are as no commands before God, and disobedience 
unto these is no disobedience to the lawful authority, but faith- 
ful allegiance to the most supreme.” 

The Surveyor had spoken of the “liberties” of the peo- 
ple. ‘ What that liberty is,” rejoins the author, “which the 


“people of Scotland are now come to, who can see it, for the 


perfect slavery and bondage they are sold unto? A freedom 
he talks of when all our liberties are sold, and we are given up 
as bondmen and bondwomen unto the lust of a man, and are de- 
nied the very liberty which is the privilege of all free subjects, 
yea, and that which is the birthright and native privilege of all 
men, viz., to supplicate, petition, or to pray. What liberty, then, 
can he mean, unless the liberty to forsake God and our covenant, 
to turn apostates from his truth and our profession, to swear, 
forswear, drink, debauch, etc., without curb and control.” The 
Surveyor would have the memory of the late resistance buried ; 


one author says, “we are persuaded the memory of their 


memorable ways will never be buried, but shall stand as an 
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exemplary monument to succeeding generations, when God 
shall think it meet to animate them with the spirit of courage, 
to free the land of tyranny and of domineering, abjured pre- 
lates, with all their tail and train.” 

Sir James Stuart knew full well the bitter hostility with 
which the principles he avowed were regarded. Buchanan had 
been denounced. Lex Rex and WNaphtalt had been 
doomed to the flames, and the Commentary on the Romans, by 
Parzeus, as the author notes, had been burned by the order of 
James I. But, fearless of the results, he lays down his princi- 
ples: the natural equality of all in matter of rights; the su- 
premacy of the law of nature, from the binding authority of 
which no human power can loose; the organization of govern- 
ment as a reasonable measure not designed to leave society 
worse than it found it; the right of the people to choose their 
form of government; their right to reserve power to alter it, or 
define the terms on which they will accept rulers; the fact that 
they are the source of power, and that from them comes the 
right to govern; the presumption that no people, in erectinga 
government, designed to give up “their birth-privilege and 
power of self defense ;”” the justice of resistance to violent op- 
pressors; the fact that rulers cannot have from the people a 
power the latter do not possess, viz., “such a power whereby 
to make themselves slaves—slavery being against nature, and a 
bondage ;”” that “a king going beyond his bounds is no mag- 
istrate,”” and may therein be resisted; that neither the ruler’s 
authority or the subject’s obedience can be absolute ; that alle- 
giance must be qualified by its nature: that obedience to. 
tyrants is not required ; and that parliaments are fallible as well 
as princes, and for just cause may be resisted. 

These last positions are maintained on the ground of the 
Social Contract, which the author expounds more fully than 
most of his predecessors, and which, as the book was printed 
in Holland, we surmise that Locke must have seen and studied. 
But Sir James Stuart sees distinctly—what his predecessors do 
not seem to have noted—that right and duty do not originate 
in the Social Contract, although the contract virtually defines 
them, and shows how they pertain to ruler and people. “ This 
mutual obligation” (of ruler and people), he says, “ may arise 
both from the law of God and from the covenant, without any 
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repugnancy,’ the covenant giving “form” to the antecedent 
obligation. Here the author goes beyond Locke, in defining 
the relation of the Social Contract to the Law of Nature. 


“Some acts of tyranny,” said Sir James Stuart, in the name 
of his fellow-sufferers, “we are willing to endure,” but not 
“such as tend to the destruction of the true liberties of the 
subject,’ and “open a gap to all the ingrained and bloody 
Neros to waste and destroy at pleasure.” As to Charles II., 
he might, if he had ground to complain that the people rather 
than himself had violated the covenant, have taken the benefit 
of this concession, ‘‘and never owned us more,” and “ if he had 
done so, and have gone to some other part of the world to 
spend his days, as some would not have been grieved,” lawyers 
and divines would have counted him loosed from his obligation. 


We have not space for the author’s caustic address to the 
champions of prelacy and prerogative, but courtly ears never 
heard plainer language. His summary charge against them 
and their allies in behalf of the people is in a lofty and eloquent 
strain. Referring to his opponent, he says, “He asked the 
question, if any people of the land be spoiled of their lawful 
civil liberties—as if a man should inquire if the sun were risen 
at twelve hours of the day. Our religion, reformed in doctrine, 
worship, discipline, and government, which was one of our 
main civil and most lawful liberties, is taken from us. The 
liberty of supplicating, which the law of God, the law of nature, 
and the law of nations allow, is taken from us. The liberty of 
our election ‘of members of Parliament was taken away. Lib- 
erty of protesting in Parliament was taken away. ‘The King’s 
prerogative is screwed up to sucha height that it overturns 
the true native liberties of the subject. Many honest subjects 
are cast into prison, no transgression being once alleged, much 
less proved, against them. The due exercise of their religion, 
as was covenanted, is taken away. Judicatories are set up 
without the consent of the people, or their representatives. 
Liberties and privileges of burghs and such incorporations are 
taken away, unless they will renounce and abjure a lawful, relig- 
ious, and necessary covenant. The free exercise of justice, 
especially against nobles, is stopped. The lieges are not ruled 
by the laws of the land, but by the arbitrary will and lust of a 
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few prelates and the Privy Council. Will he ask now if our 
liberties be taken from us, or will he call them unlawful?” 

In a similar strain he replies’to the question, what the King 
had done that could be counted a grievance. Adverting to the 
High Commission and a pliant Parliament fawning upon roy- 
alty, he declares, “ No power under heaven could enact what 
they have enacted. No power under heaven could condemn, 
annul, and rescind lawful covenants made with the most high 
God. . . . All the laws made by King and Parliament to 
the prejudice of the covenanted work of reformation are intol- 
erable grievances.” Such is the tone of a work the very title 
of which, The Right of the People Vindicated, designates it as a 
text-book of natural and constitutional law for the age and the 
country in which it appeared. 

But protests of this kind, while they might keep alive the 
spirit of resistance, or even here and there force it to a flame, 
could not arrest the progress of despotism. There were tem- 
porary lulls of the tempest of persecution, as rival favorites or 
parasites gained the royal ear. There were artful methods 
for dividing the Presbyterians, especially when James II. offered 
them the freedom, which he wished to extend also to his Papist 
co-religionists. But there was no retrogression, no disavowal 
of obnoxious principles. Some of the most infamous tools of 
prelacy and prerogative were put aside, but from shame rather 
than conscience. Fines, prison, and torture, or even exile and 
death, were the fates of those who adhered to the covenant. 

The day of deliverance was, indeed, at hand, for William III. 
was soon to land on the English coast and give success to the 
revolution of 1688. But before this memorable event, another 
voice was to be lifted in behalf of the persecuted and the 
martyrs of the covenant. The volume that gave it utterance 
bore the quaint title, 4 Hind Let Loose, or, An Historical 
Representation of the Testimonies of the Church of Scotland for 
the Interest of Christ. Its author was Alexander Shields, a 
zealous covenanting minister, who must often have listened to 
field sermons, 


“*By Cameron thundered, or by Renwick poured, 
In sweetest strain ;” 
participating himself in the trials and the triumphs of their 
daring enterprise, in which they boldly defied the AA of the 
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time ; separated widely from his more moderate brethren, he yet 
joined with them after the revolution of 1688, and became 
minister of St. Andrews and chaplain of the Cameronian regi- 
ment. In 1699 he was “ missioned”’ by the Assembly to the 
short-lived and unfortunate Scots’ colony of Darien, called 
New Caledonia, where he acted with praiseworthy zeal, but 
sank under the hardships endured by the colonists, dying the 
next year at Port Royal, Jamaica. 

His book marks the culmination of covenanter zeal. We 
cannot accept, however, Lord Macaulay’s judgment, that “in 
his zeal for the covenant he had forgotten the gospel,” and 
that “it is not easy to conceive that fanaticism can be heated 
to a higher temperature than that which is indicated by the 
writings of Shields.”’ He had provocations for his bold and 
defiant language which it is difficult to appreciate. He had 
lived in daily intercourse with many of that great “ cloud of 
witnesses” that testified from the prison and the scaffold to the 
cause of Christ and the covenant. He had witnessed outrages 
cruel and harsh enough to curdle all the milk of human kind- 
ness. The enemies of the covenant had exulted in riotous de- 
monstrations of triumph over the victims of their persecuting 
malice. They had sought to stifle every whisper of protest or 
remonstrance. Mad in their loyalty, they had put forth, under 
the name of law and religion, the most monstrous paradoxes 
of tyranny. In 1683 the University of Oxford had signalized 
its blind subserviency to despotism, by condemning twenty- 
seven propositions, most of them such as would now be regarded 
as the political axioms of a free commonwealth. The books 
containing these propositions were doomed to the flames, and 
among them, along with Baxter’s Holy Commonwealth, and the 
writings of Milton, Goodwin, Owen, Hunton, and even Hobbes, 
were specified the works of John Knox and Buchanan, the Lex 
Rex of Rutherford, and the Apologetical Relation of Brown, of 
Wamphray, 

Nor was this all. In 1684 Sir George Mackenzie, His 
Majesty’s Advocate in Scotland—the “ Bloody Mackenzie” 
of Scotland’s persecution—put forth his Fus Regium ,; or, the 
Fust and Solid Foundations of Monarchy in General, and more 
especially of the Monarchy of Scotland, maintained against 


Buchanan, Naphtali, Dolman, Milton, etc. The book was an 
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outspoken plea for unlimited monarchy and arbitrary power. 
Buchanan’s De ¥ure having been “recently translated, and 
many copies dispersed,” he thinks it worth while to note that it 
was condemned as slanderous by the first Parliament that sat 
after its original publication. He classes with Buchanan the 
authors of Lex Rex, Naphtali, and Fus Popult Vindicatum, as 
“ring-leaders, who have endeavored extremely to poison this 
nation, by persuading the people that our monarchs derive their 
rights from them, are accountable to them,” etc. In opposition 
to this, Mackenzie holds that “our”? monarchs are absolute, 
holding their crowns from God Almighty alone. He brands 
as false, Jesuitical, and fanatical, the assertion that every man is 
born free, or can choose his form of government. He denies 
that parliaments are co-ordinate with kings in legislation; re- 
jects the assumption that kings can do nothing in matters of 
government—as restraining the license of the press, and requir- 
ing his subjects to engage to secure the peace—without an act 
of parliament ; insists that kings are wholly irresponsible, except 
to God, for what they do, and that upon no pretext soever, 
“no, not to defend their liberty and religion,’ may subjects 
rise in arms against their king. In his view, Charles I. and 
Charles II. “ were the best and most reasonable of kings.” 

A more abject surrender of all civil and religious rights, a 
more thorough-going plea for arbitrary power, even Philip IL., 
of Spain, could not have desired. Logically, it made a king an 
absolute despot, and left all the laws of the State and all the 
property of the citizen to his caprice, without check or control. 
It threw the shield of its justification over all the violence and 
outrage against law and justice which had characterized the 
ignominious reign of Charles II. fora quarterofacentury. It was 
enough to exasperate a cooler man than the ideal covenanter, 
the ‘‘ wanderer,” who had no home, save heath, glen, or forest, 
where the outlawed truths of Christ’s crown and covenant, pre- 
sented to exasperated crowds, armed for self-defense, inspired 
them with a courage that dragoons and scaffolds could not 
appal. 

Shield’s book was written in an emergency like this. It is 
fervid, often eloquent, and not without logical force. It traces 
the struggles of the reformers; presents the views of Knox, 
Craig, and Melville; describes the insidious attacks of James I. 
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and Charles I. upon the integrity and rights of the Scottish 
Church; deals out caustic censure upon Charles II., “the 
Achan, the cause of our overthrow;” denounces “ Cromwell’s* 
vast toleration and liberty of conscience ;” and details the suc- 
cessive outrages that had characterized the persecuting admin- 
istration of Scotch affairs; makes it manifest that resistance to 
tyranny had become imperative, not only allowable, but a duty; 
argues that lawful government no longer existed; depicts the 
horrors of the Scotch “ Inquisition,” through which tyranny, 
oppressing conscience, had become “the throne of the devil ;”’ 
vindicates the Social Contract theory, and traces its logical 
application in the right of a people to defend themselves against 
those who usurp God’s power, and who, if ordained in any 
sense, are ordained “as the Devil is;” and presents at large the 
grounds upon which Buchanan, Rutherford, and Stuart had 
based the same conclusions. 

Shields’ book marks (1687) the period of transition at which 
the Presbyterian struggle against tyranny and intolerance was 
transferred to this country. We learn from him that, shortly 
before he wrote, the “ prisons being filled, they were emptied 
to make room for others, in ships, to be taken away to be sold 
for slaves, in one of which were sent to Virginia above sixty 
mei, some ministers, who, through the kindness and sym- 
pathy of some good English people, were relieved at London;”’ 
that two or three hundred were “ murdered in a ship bound for 
America, being shut up under the hatches, when it split upon 
a rock in the north of Scotland,” some fifty on board making 
their escape; that some were sold “as slaves in Carolina and 
other places in America, to empty the filled prisons, and make 
room for more;” that within the two preceding years, several 
shipfuls of honest and conscientious sufferers had been sent to 
Jamaica (of whom, before they were sent, some had their “ ears 


* In 1655, after Cromwell had become established in the Protectorate, Michael 
Hawks wrote and dedicated to him his Right of Dominion and Property of Liberty. 
The principles he advocated, so far as the connection of Church and State was con- 
cerned, differed little from those of the covenanters, or the leading minds of New 
England at that time, except that he would give a larger liberty to all classes of 
Christians, retaining for the magistrate, however, a supervisory power of the 
church generally. While “it is irreligion and tyranny to force the consciences of 
men,” yet kings and emperors may be “as well priests as kings,” and obstinate 
heretics do not seem to have conceded them any large share of toleration. 
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cut), New Jersey, and Barbadoes, in such crowds and numbers 
that many have died in transportation,’ and that a company 
of Scotchmen, arrested at a private meeting in London, were 
banished and transported to New Jersey, sixty of them dying 
upon the passage. 

But the fortunes of these exiles, or the spirit and sympathies 
of those who, during the next generation, followed them to this 
country, we have not here space to trace; nor can we pre- 
sent the relations of Irish Presbyterianism to the despotism 
that sought to crush it. These matters must be deferred till 
another time. But we have seen very distinctly the attitude, 
the principles, and the claims of Presbyterianism in Scotland. 
While the Prelatists of England and Scotland were rivaling 
each other in serf-like adulation of royalty; while they were 
striving to break down all the safeguards of popular rights and 
civil and religious liberty; the Presbyterians of Scotland, un- 
awed by power, unappalled bya persecution scarcely paralleled 
in horror in any age of the world, were bearing aloft the ban- 
ner of Christ’s crown and covenant, and making that banner, at 
the same time, the banner of human rights and the banner of 
the “ Glorious Revolution” of 1688. 


Art. II. 


CIVIL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN 
TURKEY. 
By Rev. E. D. G. PRimE, D.D., New York. 


RARELY in the history of Empires do we find movements in 
the direction of personal freedom and security working down- 
ward, from the sovereign to the people; and there is probably 
no instance in modern times in which the usual order of things 
has been more notably inverted than in the history of the 
Ottoman Porte. Here, in the West, we are accustomed to 
think and to speak of the Turkish as the worst government in 
existence; as founded in despotism, and administered without 
regard to human rights. But, notwithstanding its despotic 
character and the venality of its officials of every grade, a 
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movement has been going on during the reigns of the last three 
or four Sultans, which, in all the circumstances, is truly won- 
derful. The current of the Empire, from its founding, has been 
in the line of absolute power, and yet there has been an under- 
current in the opposite direction which has effected great 
changes. For nearly a hundred years Turkey has been taking 
steps toward the correction of abuses and in the direction of 
personal liberty; and the peculiarity of the movement is, that 
it did not originate with the people, but with the Sultans. 
Measures of reform and constitutional guarantees have ema- 
nated from the throne, and have been administered in the 
face of all precedent, without the show of revolutionary demand 
on the part of the people. 

To appreciate the character of these organic movements, it 
must be borne in mind that the Ottoman power is essentially 
intolerant, as well as despotic. It is patriarchal in its origin 
and genius, but the Koran isa part of its fundamental law, and 
Islam knows no such thing as toleration. The sword at the 
beginning was its chief argument. Like Popery, it allows no 
dissent. Mohammedanism has never admitted the principle of 
human liberty, not even the liberty of the human soul. This 
makes the action of some of the later Sultans, and the consti- 
tutional changes of the last reign, the more noteworthy. 

It is not our design to defend the character of the Turkish 
government; nor to apologize for its administration ; nor to dis- 
cuss the question whether it is capable of being so reformed 
as to make it a desirable government for any of its multifari- 
ous classes of subjects; nor to speculate upon the probabili- 
ties of its speedy dissolution.* Our object is to place on record, 
and in the form of continuous history, some incidents of the 
reigns of the later Sultans, and especially to present a docu- 
mentary chronicle of the several edicts in the line of religious 
freedom, which, in this complete and connected form, is not, so 
far as we are aware, anywhere accessible to the general reader, 


* Few are aware how long Turkey has been thought by her physicians to be in a 
state of rapid decline. The familiar title of ‘‘ the sick man” is at least two centuries 
and a half old. So long ago as 1622, Sir Thomas Roe, then British Ambassador, 
applied to Turkey the language that is now se common the world over, He wrote: 
“Tt has become, like an old body, crazed through many vices, which remain when 
the youth and strength are decayed.” 
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For the full understanding of the documents that follow, it 
may be necessary to explain the anomalous character of the 
existing government of Turkey. The Sublime Porte, of which 
the Sultan is the absolute head, is supreme, but only the 
Turks and other Moslems are directly subject to its authority. 
The Greeks, Armenians, Jews, etc., residing in Turkey, inter- 
mingled and composing a large part of the population, have 
severally their own governments, each nation constituting, to a 
limited extent, an zmperium in imperio. By the fundamental, 
though unwritten, law of the Empire, each one of these nations 
was long ago organized into a separate community, and though 
tributary and actually subject to the Sultan, each one manages 
its own affairs, civil and religious, and criminal as well, very 
much as if there were no other government in the Empire. The 
Armenians, for example, who are descendants of the ancient 
Armenian race, have a Patriarch, nominated by themselves, 
though appointed by the Sultan, and ranking with the higher 
Turkish pashas. As head of the Armenians, he is held respon- 
sible for the government of his nation, and for this purpose is 
invested with almost unlimited authority. He is nominally 
subject to the Sultan, but so long ashe secures the collection of 
the taxes and their payment to the Turkish authorities, he is sel- 
dom interfered with. Every subject of the Empire, who is not 
a Mussulman, must be enrolled in one of these communities. 

The irresponsible character of the government through all 
its departments naturally led to great abuses of power, which 
the easy-going disposition of the Turk had not force to remedy 
or resist. No measures of reform seem to have been even 
meditated until the accession of Sultan Abdul-Hamid. His 
reign, which extended from 1774 to 1789, was an exceedingly 
unhappy one. He was harassed by wars with Russia, and con- 
stantly threatened with the partition of the Empire. But, 
even in the midst of impending dangers from without, he was 
so much affected by the unhappy state of things at home, that 
he drew up an extended document, containing a full history of 
his reign, with reflections upon the condition of affairs, and 
suggestions for the correction of existing evils. Being unable 
to enter upon the work of reform, he left his suggestions as a 
legacy to his son and successor. 

Selim III. came to the throne in 1789. Foreign wars, and 
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especially the aggressions of Austria and Russia, prevented his 
giving much attention to internal affairs until by the Treaty 
of Jassy, which was signed Jan. 9, 1792, peace was con- 
cluded with Russia by a cession of territory. Selim then, ap- 
parently without suggestion from abroad, in opposition to the 
selfish interests of his officials throughout the Empire, and in 
defiance of remonstrances and warnings, vigorously took up 
the work of reform. But he paid the penalty of his generous 
and bold attempt in the loss of his own liberty, and then of his 
life. The Janizaries, who had long held the sword of power, and 
who had ruled even the Sultans, conspired with the ministry, 
mutinied, dethroned Selim, consigned him to prison and then 
to the bowstring, and placed a tool, in the person of Musta- 
pha IV., upon the throne, which he occupied as nominal ruler 
for a few months, when he, in his turn, was deposed and exe- 
cuted. 

In 1808 Mahmoud II. became Sultan, and, notwithstanding 
the fate of his predecessors, even while occupied with foreign 
wars and the revolt of some of his chief provinces, took up 
the work which had been inaugurated by Selim III. Although 
strenuously opposed by the fanatical Turks, he instituted nu- 
merous changes in the administration of affairs; he closed the 
Courts of Confiscation, one of the chief engines of oppression ; 
he abolished numerous systematic extortions ; he established a 
juster system of taxation ; he took away from the Pashas the 
power of life and death ; in short, he reorganized the govern- 
ment, civil and military. The fiercest opposition that he en- 
countered in this work came from the Janizaries, who, by their 
military organization, had entrenched themselves, and who 
were alike the Jesuits and the Thugs of Islam. Mahmoud never 
ceased to watch them. At length, becoming convinced that 
either he or they must perish, and that in their triumph all his 
efforts for the amelioration of the Empire must fail, he enacted 
the terrible tragedy of the 15th of June, 1826, by which, in the 
heart of the capital and in their own barracks, they were put 
to the sword, at the very moment that they were conspiring 
to dethrone him; and the power and the name of the Janizaries 
were exterminated together. Mahmoud continued to struggle 
with foreign and domestic foes until, through the revolt and 
successes of Mohammed Ali, of Egypt, the Empire seemed on 
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the very verge of destruction. He died in his palace without 
having heard of the heaviest disasters that had befallen his 
army and navy. His death was the occasion of scarcely con- 
cealed joy on the part of the more fanatical Mohammedans, 
especially of the Moslem priesthood, who were as hostile to 
all measures of reform as were the Janizaries themselves. 

Abdul-Medjid came to the throne in 1839, at the age of 
sixteen, and scarcely had the sacred sword—the symbol of the 
religious, civil, and military power of the Sultans—been girded 
on, when he issued the first of that series of constitutional 
guarantees which distinguished his reign, and which are among 
the most remarkable acts recorded in the history of the Otto- 
man Empire. Although this edict was in direct pursuance of 
the measures of reform which had been undertaken by the two 
preceding Sultans, it was not secured without foreign influence. 
The condition of the Empire had become so desperate, owing 
to the successes of Mohammed Ali, and the threatening attitude 
of Russia, that the ministerial advisers of the young Sultan 
were compelled, in seeking foreign aid, to counsel concessions 
to the spirit of freedom that was abroad. The Powers of 
Europe demanded some guarantee for the better administra- 
tion of affairs, in return for placing a check upon the ambition 
of the Czar. And above all these influences was that Unseen 
Power, mightier than Sultans or Kings, which had been pre- 
paring the way for the establishment in Turkey of the King- 
dom that is destined to triumph over all the earth. 

On the 2d of November, 1839, the young Sultan, Abdul- 
Medjid, assembled at his palace the vassals of the Empire—not 
merely the Mussulmans, but the deptties of the Greeks, the 
Armenians, etc., together with the foreign ambassadors—and 
in the presence of this august assembly ordered his Grand 
Vizier to read the first formal Bill of Rights granted by the 
Sultans, the Magna Charter of the Ottoman Empire. He 
then set the example to his officials by taking the oath of 
fidelity to the new instrument. This Charter is known as the 
Hatti Sherif of Gail Hané, so called from the garden of the 
seraglio in whichit was promulgated. Its proclamation con- 
stitutes an epoch in the history of Turkey and of Mohammed- 
anism. Although it did not directly relate to religious af- 
fairs, it placed Mohammedans, Christians, Jews, and Pagans on 
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the same footing in regard to civil rights. The following is 
the complete text of this important document : 


HATTI SHERIF OF GUL HANE. 
(Translation. ) 


““TT is well known that, during the early ages of the Ottoman Monarchy, 
the glorious precepts of the Koran and the laws of the Empire were ever 
held in honor. In consequence of this the Empire increased in strength and 
greatness, and all the population, without exception, acquired a high degree 
of welfare and prosperity. 

‘For one hundred and fifty years a succession of incidents and various 
causes has checked this obedience to the sacred code of the law, and to the 
regulations which emanate from it, and the previous internal strength and 
prosperity have been converted into weakness and poverty; for, in truth, an 
empire loses all its stability when it ceases to observe its laws. 

*“ These considerations have been ever present to our mind, and since the 
day of our accession to the throne the thought of the public good, of the 
amelioration of the condition of the provinces, and the alleviation of the 
national burdens have not ceased to claim our entire attention. If we take 
into consideration the geographical position of the Ottoman Provinces, the 
fertility of the soil, and the apthess and intelligence of the inhabitants, we 
shall attain the conviction that, by applying ourselves to discover efficacious 
methods, the result which, with the aid-of God, we hope to obtain, will be 
realized within a few years. 

“‘ Thus, then, full of confidence in the help of the Most High, supported by 
the intercession of our Prophet, we consider it advisable to attempt by new 
institutions to attain for the provinces composing the Ottoman Empire the 
benefits of a good administration. 

‘¢ These institutions will principally refer to these topics : 

“1, The guarantees which will insure our subjects perfect security for 
their lives, their honor, and their property. 

“2, A regular method of establishing and collecting the taxes. 

3. An equally regular method of recruiting, levying the army, and fixing 
duration of the service. , 

‘Tn truth, are not life and honor the most precious blessings in existence ? 
What man, whatever may be his detestation of violence, would refrain from. 
having recourse to it, and thereby injuring the government and his country, 
if his life and honor are exposed to danger? If, on the contrary, he enjoys 
perfect security in this respect, he will not forget his loyalty, and all his acts 


’ will conduce to the welfare of the government and his fellow subjects. 


“Tf there is no security for their fortune, all listen coldly to the voice of their 
Prince and country; none attend to the progress of the common weal, ab- 
sorbed as they are in their own troubles. If, on the other hand, the citizen 
possesses in confidence his property, of whatever kind it may be, then full 
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of ardor for his own affairs, the sphere of which he strives to extend in order 
to increase that of his own enjoyments, he daily feels his love for his Prince 
and his country growing more fervent in his heart. These sentiments be- 
come within him the source of the most laudable actions. 

‘It is of the highest importance to regulate the imposition of the taxes, as 
the State, which in the defense of its territory is forced into various expenses, 
cannot procure the money necessary for the army and other branches of the 
service, save by contributions levied on its subjects. 

“ Although, thanks to God, our subjects have been for some time delivered 
from the scourge of monopolies, falsely regarded hitherto as a source of rey- 
enue, a fatal practice still exists, although it can only have the most disas- 
trous consequences : it is that of the venal concessions known by the name 
of Lltizim. 

“¢ Under this system the civil and financial administration of a province is 
-entrusted to the arbitrary will of an individual, that is, at times, to the iron 
hand of the most violent and covetous passions; for, if the administrator is not 
good, he cares for nothing but his own advantage. 

“Tt is, therefore, necessary, that in future each member of the Ottoman 
‘Society should be taxed ina ratio to his fortune and his ability, and that 
nothing further should be demanded from him. 

‘«It is also necessary that special laws should fix and limit the expenses of 
our forces on land and sea. 

‘* Although, as we have said, the defense of the country is of paramount 
consideration, and it is the duty of all the inhabitants to furnish soldiers for 
this end, it is necessary to establish, laws to regulate the contingent which 
each district should furnish, according to the requirements of the moment, 
and to reduce the time of active military service to four or five years, for it is 
both committing an injustice and inflicting a deadly blow on the agriculture 
and industry of the country, to take, without regard to the respective popula- 
tions of the districts, more from one and less from another than they are 
able to furnish, at the same time it is reducing the soldiers to despair and 


contributing to the depopulation of the country to retain them during their 
whole life in the service. 


“In fine, without the various laws, the necessity of which has been recog- 
nized, the Empire can neither possess strength, nor wealth, nor prosperity, 
nor tranquillity. On the contrary, it may hope for them all from the existence 
of these new laws. 

“For this reason, in future, the cause of every accused party will be tried 
publicly, in conformity with our divine law; and, untilaregular sentence has 
been pronounced, no one can put another to death, secretly or publicly, by 
poison, or any other form of punishment. 


**No one will be permitted to assail the honor ot any one, whosoever he 
may be. 


“Every person will enjoy the possession of his property of every nature, 
and dispose of it with the most perfect liberty, without any one being able to 
impede him. Thus, for example, the innocent heirs of a criminal will not be 
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deprived of their legal rights, and the property of the cr:minal will not be 
confiscated. 

‘*“ These Imperial concessions extend to all our subjects, whatever religion 
or sect they may belong to, and they will enjoy them without any exception. 

‘“Perfect security is, therefore, granted by us to the inhabitants of the 
Empire, with regard to their life, their honor, and their fortune, as the sacred 
text of our law demands. 

“With reference to the other points, as they must be regulated by the 
concurrence of enlightened opinions, our Council of Justice, augmented by 
as Imany new members as may be deemed necessary, to whom will be 
adjoined, on certain days which we shall appoint, our minister and the notables 
of the Empire, will meet for the purpose of establishing the fundamental laws 
on these points relating to the security of life and property and the imposi- 
tion of the taxes. Every one in these assemblies will state his ideas freely 
and give his opinion. 

“*The laws relating to the regulations of the military service will be dis- 
cussed by the Military Council, holding its meeting at the palace of the 
Seraskier. As soon as the law is decided upon, it will be presented to us, 
and in order that it may be eternally valid and applicable, we will confirm it 
by our sanction, written above it with our Imperial hand. 

“As these present institutions are solely intended for the regeneration of 
religion, government, the nation, and the Empire, we engage to do nothin 
which may be opposed to them. 

‘« Asa pledge for our promise, we intend, after having deposited this in the 
hall which contains the glorious relics of the Prophet, in the presence of all 
the Ulema and Grandees of the empire, to take an oath in the name of the 
Almighty, and cause the Ulema and Grandees also to swear to that effect. 

“‘ After that, any one of the Ulema or Grandees, or any other person what- 
soever, who violates these institutions, will undergo, without regard to rank, 
consideration, or credit, the punishment appointed for his guilt when proven. 
A penal code will be drawn up to this effect. 

“¢ As all the functionaries of the Empire will receive from. this day a suit- 
able salary, and those whose functions are not at present sufficiently rewarded 
will be advanced, a rigorous law will be passed against the traffic in favors 
and appointments, which the divine laws reprove, and which is one of the 
principal causes of the decay of the Empire. 

“<The enactments thus made being a complete renovation and alteration 
in ancient usages, this Imperial rescript will be published at Constantinople 
and in all the towns of our Empire, and will be officially communicated to all 
the Ambassadors of friendly Powers residing in Constantinople, in order that 
they may be witnesses of the concession of these institutions, which, with the 
favor of the Almighty, will endure forever. 

«* May, the all-powerful God have us all in his holy keeping ! 

“‘ May those who commit any act contrary to the present institutions be 
the objects of the divine malediction and eternally deprived of every kind of 


happiness !” 
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Not long after the issuing of this memorable decree, the sin- 
cerity of the Turkish Government in the work of reform and 
freedom was put toa severe test. A young Armenian, who 
for some purpose had declared himself a Mohammedan, recan- 
ted and resumed his hereditary religion. Fearing the conse- 
quences of his recantation he fled to Greece. After a short, 
absence he returned to the Turkish capital, where he was ap- 
prehended as an apostate from Islam. The most strenuous 
efforts by terror and bribery were made to induce him again to- 
confess that ‘there isone God and Mohammed is his prophet,” 
but without success. He was beheaded, and his body ex- 
posed in the public street for three days. Previous to his exe- 
cution the representatives of the several Christian powers of 
Europe (chief among whom was that noble advocate of relig- 
ious freedom, Sir Stratford Canning, now Lord Stratford de 
Redcliffe) exerted themselves to the utmost to save his life, 
but without avail. After the execution these representatives 
united in a remonstrance to the Sultan, and demanded a pledge 
that no one who had been born a Christian should suffer death 
for such a cause. After a long correspondence between the 
Ambassadors and their respective governments, some of which 
took high and strong ground on the subject, the English Am- 
bassador obtained from the Ottoman government the follow- 
ing pledge: 

‘‘The Sublime Porte engages to take effectual measures to prevent, hence- 
forward, the execution and putting to death of the Christian who is an apostate. 

“*March 21, 1844.” 

Two days later, Sir Stratford, in a personal interview, ob- 
tained a more comprehensive and still more important pledge 
from the Sultan himself: 

‘Declaration of His Highness, the Sultan, to Sir Stratford Canning, at 
his audience on the 23d of March, 1844: 

“‘ Henceforth neither shall Christianity be insulted in my dominions, nor 
shall Christians be in any way persecuted for their religion.” 

It was of this pledge that the English Ambassador made the 
declaration, that ‘It seemed little less than a miracle, and God 
alone could have brought it about.” No one who is familiar 
with the nature and history of Mohammedanism, and the char- 
acter of its representative, the Ottoman government, can fail 
to be impressed with the truth and force of this remark. 
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When the great religious revival among the Armenians, 
known as the Protestant Reformation in Turkey, occurred in 
connection with the labors of the American missionaries, and 
converts to the truth began to be multiplied, the bitter hostil- 
ity of the Armenian ecclesiastics was aroused and communi- 
cated to the mass of the people. It soon resulted in sharp 
persecution. The Evangelical Christians were excommuni- 
cated ; their names were cast out as evil; they were cut off 
from all the ordinary means of livelihood, the people being for- 
bidden to have any intercourse with them, to give them em- 
ployment, or to render them any assistance ; they were defamed 
and maltreated by their former brethren, and even by their own 
kindred; they were stoned in the streets; they were cast into 
prison by the Patriarch, and being, in the eye of the law, under 
his jurisdiction, they had no redress but in an appeal to the 
Sultan, which, in their poverty and their friendless condition, 
could promise no result. 

In this state of things, the leading Protestant Powers repre- 
sented at Constantinople took up the cause of the persecuted, 
and through their influence the Turkish government was in- 
duced to take another important step in the direction of relig- 
ious toleration. A decree was issued in 1847, constituting 
these Christians a distinct community, under the title of Pro- 
testants, freeing them from all obligation to their former Patri- 
arch, giving them a government of their own, which was de- 
cidedly republican in form, and putting them on the same 
footing with all other religious communities. This Charter is 
not only interesting in its chief aspect, its relation to the Pro- 
testants, but also as an explanation of the peculiar system of 
government which exists in Turkey. 


PROTESTANT CHARTER OF 1847. 


(Translation. ) 


“ To His Excellency, the Pashah Comptroller of the City Revenue: 

““ Whereas, The Christian subjects of the Ottoman Government professing 
Protestantism, have experienced difficulty and embarrassment from not being 
hitherto under a special and separate jurisdiction, and naturally the Patriarch 
and the Heads of the sects from which they have separated not being able to 
superintend their affairs ; and 

“‘ Whereas, It is in contravention to the supreme will of His Imperial 
Majesty, our Gracious Lord and Benefactor (may God increase him in years 
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and power !), animated, as he is, with feelings of deep interest and clemency 
toward all classes of his subjects, that any of them should be subjected to 
grievance ; and 

“‘ Whereas, The aforesaid Protestants, in conformity with the creed pro- 
fessed by them, do form a separate community: 

*‘Tt is his Imperial Majesty’s supreme will and command, that, for the 
sole purpose of facilitating their affairs and of securing the welfare of said 
Protestants, the administration thereof should be henceforward confided to 
Your Excellency, together with the allotment of the taxes to which they are 
subjected by law: that you do keep a separate register of their births and 
deaths in the bureau of your department, according to the system observed 
with regard to the Latin subjects; that you do issue passports and permits of 
marriage, and that any person of established character and good conduct 
chosen by them to appear as their Agent at the Porte for the transaction and 
settlement-of their current affairs, be duly appointed for that purpose. 

‘Such are the Imperial Commands which you are to obey to the letter. 

“But although passports and the allotment of taxes are placed under 
special regulations which cannot be infringed upon, you will be careful that, 
in pursuance of his Majesty’s desire, no taxes be exacted from the Protestants 
for permits of marriage and registration; that any necessary assistance and 
facility be afforded to them in their current affairs; that no interference 
whatever be permitted in their temporal or spiritual concerns on the part of 
the Patriarch, monks, or priests of other sects; but that they be enabled to 
exercise the profession of their creed in security, and that they be not molested 
one iota, either in that respect, or in any other way whatever. 

““RESHID, Grand Vizter. 
‘‘November 15, 1847.” 


Although this Firman was a recognition of the Protestant 
Christians as a distinct community, making them entirely in- 
dependent of their persecuting brethren, it had one grand 
defect: it was ministerial in its origin and authority. Being 
issued by the Grand Vizier, without the express sanction of 
the Sultan, it was liable, according to the organic law of the 
Empire, to be repealed. Should such a result take place, the 
Protestants would be thrown back into the hands of their 
former Patriarch, as the head of the Armenians, now doubly 
exasperated by their course; or into those of the Greek Patri- 
arch, if they had been connected with the Greek Church; and 
their last state would thus be worse than the first. By the 
same friendly influence a new Charter was obtained in 1850 
from “ His Imperial Majesty, Sultan Abdul-Medjid,” to be of 
supreme and perpetual authority. It did not supersede, but. 
confirmed, the former. It is as follows: 
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IMPERIAL PROTESTANT CHARTER OF 1850. 


(Translation. ) 


“To my Vizier Mohammed Pashah, Minister of Police at my Capital, the 
honorable Minister and glorious Counsellor, the Model of the World, and 
Regulator of the Affairs of the Community, who, directing the public interests 
with sublime prudence, consolidating the structure of the Empire with wisdom, 
and strengthening the columns of its prosperity and renown, is the recipient 
of every grace from the Most High. May God prolong his glory: 

“When this Sublime and August Mandate reaches you, let it be known 
that, 


‘“‘ Whereas, Hitherto those of my Christian subjects who have embraced 
the Protestant faith have suffered inconvenience and difficulties, in conse- 
quence of their not being placed under a separate and special jurisdiction, 
and in consequence of the Patriarchs and Primates of their old creeds, which 
they have abandoned, naturally not being able to administer their affairs 
and 

“** Whereas, In necessary accordance with my Imperial compassion, which 
extends to all classes of my subjects, it is contrary to my Imperial pleasure 
that any one class of them should be exposed to trouble; and 

‘* Whereas, By reason of their faith, the above-mentioned already form a 
separate community, it is, therefore, my Royal compassionate will, that, by 
all means, measures be adopted for facilitating the administration of their 
affairs, so that they may live in peace, quiet, and security. 

“Tet, then, a respectable and trustworthy person, acceptable to and chosen 
by themselves, from among their own number, be appointed, with the title 
of ‘Agent of the Protestants,’ who shall be attached to the department of 
the Minister of Police. 

‘‘Jt shall be the duty of the Agent to have under his charge the register 
of the members of the community, which shall be kept at the police. The 
Agent shall cause to be registered therein all births and deaths in the com-~ 
munity. All applications for passports and marriage licenses, and special 
transactions of the community, that are to be presented to the Sublime Porte, 
or to any other department, must be given under the official seal of this 
agent. 

‘¢ For the execution of my will, this, my Royal Mandate and August Com- 
mand, has been specially issued and granted from my Imperial chancery. 

‘‘Hence, thou, the minister above-named, in accordance with the expla- 
nations given, will execute to the letter the preceding ordinance; except, that 
as the collection of capitation tax, and the delivery of passports are subjected 
to specific regulations, you will not do anything contrary to them. You will 
not permit any thing to be required of them, on pretence of fees or expenses, 
for marriage licenses or registration. 

“You will see to it that, like the other communities of the Empire, in all 
their affairs, and in all matters appertaining to their cemeteries and places of 

worship, they should have every facility and needed assistance. You will not 
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permit that any of the other communities should in any way interfere with 
their rites, or with their religious concerns, and, in short, in no wise with any 
of their affairs, secular or religious; that thus they may be enabled to exer- 
cise the usages of their faith in security. 

“* And it is enjoined upon you not to allow them to be molested an iota in 
these particulars, or in any others, and that all attention and perseverance be 
put in requisition to maintain them in quiet and security. And in case of 
necessity, they are permitted to make representations regarding their affairs 
through their Agent to the Sublime Porte. 

“When this, my Imperial will, shall be brought to your knowledge and 
appreciation, you will have this August Edict registered in the proper depart- 
ment, and cause it to be perpetuated in the hands of the above-mentioned 
subjects, and you will see to it that its requirements be always executed in 
their full import. 

‘¢ Thus be it known to thee, and respect my sacred signet. 

‘¢ Written in the holy month of Moharrem, A. H. 1267 (Nov. 1850). 

‘*Given in the protected city of Constantinople.” 


Notwithstanding the issuing of these Ministerial and Impe- 
rial Firmans, it was found that the persecution of the Protest- 
ant Christians by their former co-religionists, did not altogether 
cease, especially in the interior. This persecution was believed 
to be instigated by Jesuit or Russian agents. Some of the 
Turkish governors in the provinces failed to exert their official 
power for the protection of those who were authorized to de- 
mand protection, and on representation being made at the 
capital, still another Firman was issued by the Sultan in 1853, 
copies of which were sent to all the Protestant chiefs or head- 
men in the Empire, and also to the governors, with strict orders 
that it should not be disregarded. It reaffirmed the determi: 
nation of the government to protect the Protestants and was 
designed to make it clearly understood that the Charter which 
had been given them was a reality and would be enforced. 


IMPERIAL FIRMAN OF 1853.: 


“Let attention be given to the unchangeable, constant, and perpetual 
execution of the provisions contained in this, my High Firman; and let care 
be taken not to contravene it. 

‘* To Sdepan, the chosen and honorable Vakeel of the Protestant Chris- 
tian community! May your honor be increased! When my High Firman 
reaches you, know that the all-just and sovereign God, the gracious giver of 
good, according to his divine, excellent, and boundless goodness, having 
caused my Imperial and August person to reign in regal glory; and having 
elevated me to the lofty and Imperial rank of Caliph, I give thanks and glory 
that so many cities and diverse classes and subjects, nations and servants, 
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are committed to the hand of my most just Caliphate, as a special divine trust. 
Wherefore, in accordance with the benevolence due from my civil and spirit- 
ual power, and also in conformity with the excellent custom of my Sultan- 
ship and my sovereignty, being favored by the divine goodness and aided 
from above, since my succeeding to the happy Imperial throne, I have used 
all my care to secure perfect protection to each class of all the subjects of my 
government, and especially, as in all former times, that they may enjoy per- 
fect quiet in the performance of religious rites and services, without dis- 
tinction, m accordance with my true and honest Imperial purpose and my 
benevolent will; and my Imperial government, continually and without 
ceasing, watches for the same. 

“* And since the good and useful effects of these measures are at all times 
plainly manifest, it is my Imperial desire that no improper or disorderly 
thing, of whatever kind, be thoughtlessly occasioned to the faithful subjects 
of my kingdom of the Protestant faith, and that the special privileges granted 
by my Imperial government, concerning religion and matters ‘pertaining to 
it, be in all respects perpetually preserved from all detriment. And as it is 
my Imperial will that no injury, of whatever kind, or in whatever manner, 
come upon them, therefore, this most righteous Imperial edict has been 
written, that those who act against it may know that, exposing themselves to 
my royal indignation, they shall be punished. Notice has been given to the 
proper authorities, so that there may not be the least ground of excuse, if 
there should happen in any way a neglect of this ordinance. 

‘« And this, my firm decree, has been issued from my Royal divan, to make 
known and establish it as my Imperial purpose, that this thing shall be carried 
into full and complete execution. Wherefore, you, who are the above-men- 
tioned Vakeel, on learning this, will always move and act in accordance with 
the demands of this, my High Firman, and carefully abstain from anything at 
variance with these things; and if anything shall occur contrary to this, my 
decisive order, you will forthwith make it known to the Sublime Porte. 
Know this to be so, and give credence to my Imperial cypher. 

‘‘ Written in the last of the month Shaban, 1269.” 


The war between Turkey and Russia, which began on the 
Danube in 1853, and was ended in the Crimea in 1856, in 


which the armed interference of Great Britain, France, and 


Sardinia saved Turkey from dismemberment, if not from falling 
entirely into the possession of Russia, was overruled to secur- 
ing still greater concessions in behalf of religious liberty. This 
last movement was not spontaneous on the part of the Sultan, 
nor was it a mere act of gratitude for the aid he had received 
from the Allied Powers. It was due chiefly to the diplomatic 
skill and perseverance of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, whose ser- 
vices in the cause of religious liberty, and whose hearty counte- 
nance and support of Christian missions during his long resi- 
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dence at the Turkish capital can never be overestimated. He 
was fully sustained by his own government in demanding this — 
last Imperial concession. While the matter was under advise- 
ment, the Earl of Clarendon, British Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, wrote to Lord Stratford: 


‘Her Majesty’s government distinctly demands that no punishment what- 
ever shall attach to the Mohammedan who becomes a Christian, whether 
originally a Mohammedan, or originally a Christian, any more than any pun- 
ishment attaches to a Christian who embraces Mohammedanism. In all 
such cases the movements of the human conscience must be left free, and 
the temporal arm must not interfere to coerce the spiritual decision.” 


These views were frequently urged upon the Porte, and at 
length, in February, 1856, was issued the celebrated Hatti Hu- 
mayoun, which is as follows : 


HATTI HUMAYOUN OF 1886. 


(Translation. ) 
** Let it be done as herein set forth. 


“To you, my Grand Vizier, Mehemed Emin Aali Pasha, decorated with 
my Imperial Order of the Medjidyé of the first class, and with the Order of 
Personal Merit; may God grant to you greatness and increase your power ! 

“Tt has always been my most earnest desire to insure the happiness of all 
classes of the subjects whom Divine Providence has placed under my Imperial 
sceptre; and since my accession to the throne I have not ceased to direct all 
my efforts to the attainment of that end. 

“‘ Thanks to the Almighty, these unceasing efforts have already been pro- 
ductive of numerous useful results. From day to day the happiness of the 
nation and the wealth of my dominions go on augmenting. 

“Tt being now my desire to renew and enlarge still more the new institu- 
tions, ordained with the view ofestablishing a state of things conformable 
with the dignity of my Empire and the position which it occupies among 
civilized nations; and the rights of my Empire having, by the fidelity and 
praiseworthy efforts of all my subjects, and by the kind and friendly assistance 
of the Great Powers, my noble Allies, received from abroad a confirmation 
which will be the commencement of a new era, it is my desire to augment 
its well-being and prosperity, to effect the happiness of all my subjects, who 
in my sight are all equal and equally dear to me, and who are united to each 
other by the cordial ties of patriotism, and to insure the means of daily in- 
creasing the prosperity of my Empire. I have, therefore, resolved upon, and 
I order the execution of, the following measures. 

‘“‘ The guarantees promised on our part by the Hatti-Humayoun of Gil 
Hané, and in conformity with the Tanzimat, to all the subjects of my Em- 
pire, without distinction of classes or of religion, for the security of their per- 
sons and property and the preservation of their honor, are to-day confirmed 
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and consolidated ; and efficacious measures shall be taken in order that they 
may have their full and entire effect. 

‘‘All the privileges and spiritual immunities granted by my ancestors, ab 
antiguo, and at subsequent dates, to all Christian communities or other non- 
Mussulman persuasions, established in my Empire under my protection, shall 
be confirmed and maintained. 

“* Every Christian or other non-Mussulman community shall be bound, 
within a fixed period, and with the concurrence of a commission composed, 
ad hoc, of members of its own body, to proceed, with my high approbation 
and under the inspection of my Sublime Porte, to examine into its actual im- 
munities and privileges, and to discuss and submit to my Sublime Porte the 
reforms required by the progress of civilization and of the age. The powers 
conceded to the Christian Patriarchs and Bishops by the Sultan Mahomet 
Il. and his successors, shall be made to harmonize with the new position 
which my generous and beneficient intentions insure to these communities. 

“ The principle of nominating the Patriarchs for life, after the revision of 
the rules of election now in force, shall be exactly carried out, conformably 
to the tenor of their firmans of investiture. 

** The Patriarchs, Metropolitans, Archbishops, Bishops, and Rabbins shall 
take an oath on their entrance into office, according to a form agreed upon 
in common by my Sublime Porte and the spiritual heads of the different re- 
ligious communities. The ecclesiastical dues, of whatever sort or nature they 
be, shall be abolished, and replaced by fixed revenues for the Patriarchs and 
heads of communities, and by the allocation of allowances and salaries equit- 
ably proportioned to the importance of the rank and the dignity of the differ- 
ent members of the clergy. 

‘The property, real or personal, of the different Christian ecclesiastics 
shall remain intact; the temporal administration of the Christian or other 
non-Mussulman communities shall, however, be placed under the safeguard 
of an assembly to be chosen from among the members, both ecclesiastics and 
laymen, of the said communities. 

‘‘In the towns, small boroughs, and villages, where the whole population 
is of the same religion, no obstacle shall be offered to the repair, according to 
their original plan, of buildings set apart for religious worship, for schools, 
for hospitals, and for cemeteries. 

“‘ The plans of these different buildings, in case of their new erection, must, 
after haying been approved by the Patriarchs or Heads of communities, be 
submitted to my Sublime Porte, which will approve of them by my Imperial 
order, or make known its observation upon them within a certain time. 

‘Fach sect, in localities where there are no other religious denominations, 
shall be free from every species of restraint as regards the public exercise of 
its religion. 

‘In the towns, small boroughs, and villages, where different sects are 
mingled together, each community inhabiting a distinct quarter shall, by 
conforming to the above-mentioned ordinances, have equal power to repair 


-and improve its churches, its hospitals, its schools, and its cemeteries. Whe 
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there is question of the erection of new buildings, the necessary authority 
must be asked for, through the medium of the Patriarchs and heads of com- 
munities, from my Sublime Porte, which will pronounce a sovereign decision 
according to that authority, except in the case of administrative obstacles. 
The intervention of the administrative authority in all measures of this nature 
will be entirely gratuitous. My Sublime Porte will take energetic measures 
to insure to each sect, whatever be the number of its adherents, entire free- 
dom in the exercise of its religion. : 

‘Every distinction or designation tending to make any class whatever 
of the subjects of my Empire inferior to ‘another class, on account of their re- 
ligion, language, or race, shall be forever effaced from the administrative 
protocol. The laws shall be put in force against the use of any injurious or 
offensive term, either among private individuals or on the part of the author- 
ities. 

‘* As all torms of religion are and shall be freely professed in my dominions, 
no subject of my Empire shall be hindered in the exercise of the religion that 
he professes, nor shall be in any way annoyed on this account. No one shall 
be compelled to change his religion. 

‘The nomination and choice of all functionaries and other employees of 
my Empire being wholly dependent upon my sovereign will, all the subjects 
of my Empire, without distinction of nationality, shall be admissible to public 
employments, and qualified to fill them according to their capacity and merit, 
and conformably with rules to be generally applied. 

‘“ All the subjects of my Empire, without distinction, shall be received into 
the civil and military schools of the government, if they otherwise satisfy the 
conditions as to age and examination, which are specified in the organic 
regulations of the said schools. Moreover, every community is authorized to 
establish public schools of science, art, and industry. Only, the method of 
instruction and the choice of professors in schools of this class shall be under 
the control of a mixed Council of Public Instruction, the members of which 
shall be named by my sovereign command. 

““All commercial; correctional, and criminal suits between Mussulman 
and Christian, or other non-Mussulman subjects, or between Christians or 
other non-Mussulmans of different sects, shall be referred to mixed tribunals. 

“The proceedings of these tribunals shall be public; the parties shall be 
confronted and shall produce their witnesses, whose testimony shall be re- 
ceived, without distinction, upon an oath taken according to the religious law 
of each sect. 

“Suits relating to civil affairs shall continue to be publicly tried, according 
to the laws and regulations,’ before the mixed provincial councils, in the pres- 
ence of the governor and judge of the place. Special civil proceedings, such 
as those relating to successions, or others of that kind, between subjects of the 
same Christian or other non-Mussulman faith, may, at the request of the 
parties, be sent before the councils of the patriarchs or of the communities. 

“Penal, correctional, and commercial laws, and rules of procedure for the 
mixed tribunals, shall be drawn up as soon as possible, and formed into a 
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code. Translations of them shall be published in all the languages current 
in the Empire. 

“Proceedings shall be taken, with as little delay as possible, for the reform 
of the penitentiary system, as applied to houses of detention, punishment, or 
correction, and other establishments of like nature, so as to reconcile the 
rights of humanity with those of justice. Corporal punishment shall not be 
administered, even in the prisons, except in conformity with the disciplinary 
regulations established by my Sublime Porte; and everything that resembles 
torture shall be entirely abolished. 

“Infractions of the law in this particular shall be severely repressed, and 
shall besides entail, as of right, the punishment, in conformity with the civil 
code, of the authorities who may order and of the agents who may commit 
them. 

‘‘ The organization of the police in the capital, in the provincial towns, and 
in the rural districts, shall be revised in such a manner _as to give to all the 
peaceable subjects of my Empire the strongest guarantees for the safety both 
of their persons and property. 

** The equality of taxes entailing equality of burdens, as equality of duties 
entails that of rights, Christian subjects, and those of other non-Mussulman 
sects, as it has been already decided, shall, as well as Mussulmans, be sub- 
ject to the obligations of the Law of Recruitment. The principle of obtaining 
substitutes, or of purchasing exemption, shall be admitted. A complete law 
shall be published, with as little delay as possible, respecting the admission 
into and service in the army, of Christian and other non-Mussulman subjects. 

*¢ Proceedings shall be taken for a reform in the constitution of the provin- 
cial and communal councils, in order to insure fairness in the choice of 
the deputies of the Mussulman, Christian, and other communities, and free- 
dom of voting in the councils. My Sublime Porte will take into considera- 
tion the adoption of the most effectual means for ascertaining exactly and for 
controlling the result of the deliberations of the decisions arrived at. 

‘¢ As the laws regulating the purchase, sale, and disposal of real property 
are common to all the subjects of my Empire, it shall be lawful for foreigners 
to possess landed property in my dominions, conforming themselves to the 
laws and police regulations, and bearing the same charges as the native in- 
habitants, and after arrangements have been come to with foreign powers. 

‘The taxes are to be levied under the same denomination from all the 
subjects of my Empire, without distinction of class or of religion. The most 
prompt and energetic means for remedying the abuses in collecting the taxes, 
and especially the tithes, shall be considered. The system of direct collection 
shall gradually, and as soon as possible, be substituted for the plan of farming, 
in all the branches of the revenues of the State. As long as the present system 
remains in force, all agents of the government and all members of the Med- 
jlis shall be forbidden, under the severest penalties, to become lessees of any 
farming contracts which are announced for public competition, or to have 
any beneficial interest in carrying them out. The local taxes shall, as far as 
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possible, be so imposed as not to affect the sources of production, or to hinder 
the progress of internal commerce. 

“‘ Works of public utility shall receive a suitable endowment, part of which 
shall be raised from private and special taxes, levied in the provinces which 
shall have the benefit of the advantages arising from the establishment of 
ways of communication by land and sea. 


‘A special law having been already passed, which declares that the budget 
of the revenue and expenditure of the State shall be drawn up and made 
known every year, the said law shall be most scrupulously observed. Pro- 
ceedings shall be taken for revising the emoluments attached to each office. 

‘‘ The heads of each community and a delegate, designated by my Sublime 
Porte, shall be summoned to take part in the deliberations of the Supreme 
Council of Justice on all occasions which might interest the generality of the 
subjects of my Empire. They shall be summoned specially for this purpose 
by my Grand Vizier. The delegates shall hold office for one year; they 
shall be sworn on entering upon their duties. All the members of the Coun- 
cil, at the ordinary and extraordinary meetings, shall freely give their opin- 
ions and their votes, and no one shall ever annoy them on this account. 

“The laws against corruption, extortion, or malversation, shall apply, 
according to the legal forms, to all the subjects of my Empire, whatever may 
be their class and the nature of their duties. 

‘¢ Steps shall be taken for the formation of banks and other similar institu- 
tions, so as to effect a reform in the monetary and financial system, as well as 
to create funds to be employed in augmenting the sources of the material 
wealth of my Empire. 

“ Steps shall also be taken for the formation of roads and canals to increase 
the facilities of communication and increase the sources of the wealth of the 
country. Every thing that can impede commerce or agriculture shall be 
abolished. To accomplish these objects, means shall be sought to profit by 
the science, the art, and the funds of Europe, and thus gradually to execute 
them. 

‘Such being my wishes and my commands, you, who are my Grand 
Vizier, will, according to custom, cause this Imperial Firman to be published 
in my Capital and in all parts of my Empire; and you will watch attentively 
and take all the necessary measures that all the orders which it contains be 
henceforth carried out with the most rigorous punctuality.” 


The proclamation of this Imperial Edict was made by the 
Sultan, Abdul-Medjid, at the palace of the Porte, with solemn 
ceremony. There were present the Turkish Ministers, the 
Council of State, the Grand Mufti, the Patriarchs, Rabbis, and 
other heads of religious communities. Its proclamation was 
accompanied with prayer, offered by the Sheik-ul-Islam, that 
the one God over all would bless this Charter of Equal Rights 
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to the whole people of the Sultan of every name. It thus be- 
came the Constitutional Law of the Empire. 

This Hatti Humayoun closes the series of documents issued 
by the Turkish government, guaranteeing to its subjects equal 
privileges, and confirming to them a certain degree of religious 
liberty. Considering the source from which they were issued, 
it may be safely affirmed that no government has ever promul- 
gated a more remarkable series of constitutional pledges. 

This article is already so extended’ that there is no space 
to pursue the inquiry as to how far the Turkish government 
has redeemed its solemn pledges, and our main object has 
been accomplished in making them a matter of connected his- 
tory. These documentary expressions by the Ottoman Porte 
have new interest, in view of the recent reactionary measures that 
have been adopted. The Turkish government just now is re- 
viving the ancient policy of the Sultans, and acting more in 
accordance with the principles of Mohammedanism. Taking 
alarm from the progress of the Gospel in different parts of the 
Empire, it is seeking to bind the word of God, and to restrict 
the efforts of Christian missionaries who are laboring to bring 
men to the knowledge of the truth. It is imposing penalties 
upon those who, having been followers of the false prophet, 
become the humble followers of Christ. But Turkey owes too 
much to Christianity to be allowed to take this backward step. 
She exists to-day as an independent power, only through the 
protection of the Christian powers of Europe, and more 
especially of Protestant England. But for their intervention 
she would have been portioned out long ago among her neigh- 
bors, who have been watching for her dissolution, or waiting 
for her dismemberment. Were it not for the conflicting inter- 
ests of the European governments, all of them nominally 
Christian, the Czar, before another year, would have his winter 
palace at Stamboul, and the Christmas chants of the Greek 
ritual would-be heard once more in the ancient church, now 
the Mosque, of St. Sophia. Turkey has no moral right to at- 
tempt to turn back the shadow on the dial of time. She has 
no right to restore the days of persecution which she herself 
has closed by constitutional charters. Christian nations have 
no need to employ the force of arms to convince the Sultan of 
this. If reason and diplomacy fail to secure the fulfilment of 
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her solemn pledges—some of them, it is true, made under the 
pressure of adversity—the Christian Powers have only to an- 
nounce that their protection is withdrawn, and the days of 
Moslem supremacy in Turkey will be ended. 

That God would in his own way secure the spread and 
speedy triumph of the Gospel in that sreat Empire, must be 
the prayer of every Christian heart. 


Art. III.—THE RIGHT OF A PROSECUTOR TO 
APPEAL. 
By Francis L. PATTON, D,D., Professor in the Theological Seminary of the North- 
west, Chicago, Illinois. 

THIS article is designed to maintain the following proposi- 
tion: That when a Presbyterian minister is under process for 
heresy at the instance of an individual accuser, the prosecutor 
has a right to appeal from a sentence of acquittal.’ © 

Four leading objections have been urged against this propo- 
sition, to wit: (1.) The common-law maxim, that no one shall 
twice be put in jeopardy of life or limb for the same offense. 
(2.) The allegation that the prosecutor in such a case is not an 
aggrieved party. (3.) The alleged absence of precedents in 
support of the proposition, and the alleged existence of a pre- 
cedent which contradicts it. (4.) The objection based on a 
construction of Chap. vii, Sec. 3, of the Book of Discipline. 

Objection First—Among the pleas in bar at the common law is 
that known as autre fois acquit. The principle on which it rests 
is the well-known maxim, that no one shall twice be put in 
jeopardy of life or limb for the same offense. It is easy to 
understand, that while a former acquittal is a good plea against 
a new indictment for the same offense, it would not necessarily 
prevent the granting of a new trial for cause shown, and on 
motion of the prosecutor. And while it is freely conceded that 
the courts in England* do not grant new trials in criminal 


* In this country the doctrine in question has been embodied in the Federal and in 
the State constitutions, That it was deemed necessary to make the doctrine part 
of the organic law of the land, goes to show that it was not considered as an abso- 
lutely indisputable legal principle. 
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cases, we are safe in saying that the common-law doctrine of 
“second jeopardy” is not so fundamental* as some have sup- 
posed, and that it behoves us not to be precipitate in conclud- 
ing that there is a necessity for its application in courts of spir- 
itual jurisdiction. It will not do to carry the provisions of muni- 
cipal law into the sphere of ecclesiastical jurisprudence ; and the 
blunders into which we shall fall will be all the greater if we 
undertake to interpret the law of the church by the common 
law of England—which is not its prototype—instead of by the 
law of Scotland, or, rather, the civil law, which is. Indictments 
at the common law are usually by a grand jury; the church 
allows an individual accuser to prefer charges. Criminal trials 
are by a jury of twelve men; a church trial is by a permanent 
court, whose members are not open to challenge. Criminal 
verdicts must be unanimous; church trials are decided bya 
majority vote. The law of the land provides that no one shall 
be required to incriminate himself; the law of the Church of 
Scotland recognized the right of inquest.t| Who ever heard of 
a secular court being called to account for its decisions by a 


* Law writers express themselves in a qualified way on this subject. Thus, Chitty 
says: “A new trial cannot, in general, be granted in favor of the prosecutor after the 
defendant has been acquitted, whether on an indictment for a misdemeanor or a 
felony. . . . . But it seems to be the better opinion, that when the verdict was 
obtained by the fraud of the defendant, or in consequence of irregularity in his pro- 
ceedings, as by keeping back prosecutor’s witnesses, or neglecting to give due notice of 
trial, a new trial may be granted.”—1 Chitty Crim. Law, % 657. 

J. F. J. Stephen speaks of the sentiment (meaning the doctrine of “second 
jeopardy’?) as probably rational, considering the suspense and distress of mind 
created by a criminal prosecution, though the rule founded on it is, he says, “a 
rough expedient.” General View of the Criminal Law in England, p. 228. 

Edward Livingstone, in the criminal code which he prepared (it was not adopted) 
for Louisiana, provided, that when an acquittal had been obtained by defendants 
bribing a witness, a new trial may be given on motion of the public prosecutor.— 
Livingstone’s Works, vol. 2, p. 287. 

In England the judge may discharge a jury, after a reasonable time, if they declare 
that there is no chance of an agreement. This is not far from a “second jeopardy.” 
A new trial, after acquittal was givenin &. v. Francis. The case was a guo warranto 
information to show by what authority he claimed the office of alderman of 
Cambridge.—2 Durnf. & Last., 484. 

Te westhe libel is found relevant, the minister is dealt with with a view to confes- 
sion. , . . Should Presbytery be unsuccessful in bringing the accused party to 
an acknowledgment of his guilt, they then resolve to proceed to probation.” —Styles 
of Writs, etc., in the Church Courts of Scotland, p. 118-16, 

40 
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court of appellate jurisdiction? But, according to our Book of 
Discipline, the lower court is a party to an appeal, and is liable, 
not only to have its sentence reversed, but to come in for cen- 
sure as well.* With these differences between the two systems 
of jurisprudence before us, the bare citation of the common- 
law doctrine of ‘second jeopardy’ can hardly be regarded as 
a strong argument against a prosecutor’s right of appeal. At 
the furthest, it could only serve to show that our ecclesiastical 
system should be made to conform to the law of the land. As 
interpretative of the existing system it is worthless. In reply 
to the objection under consideration, it can be shown, (1) that 
there is no good reason for the application of the maxim in the 
case supposed; (2) that there are good reasons against the 
application of it; and (3) that the Book of Discipline does not 
contemplate such an application. 


1. There is no good reason why the doctrine of ‘second , 
jeopardy” should apply to ecclesiastical proceedings. In all de- 
veloped systems of law there is a distinction between a private 
and a public wrong; a tort and a misdemeanor; a delictum and 
a crimen.”* Out of this distinction arise two methods of 
legal procedure: actions and indictments; civil suits and 
criminal prosecutions. There is this fundamental difference 
between the two: that in the one case, the court may award 
damages; in the other, it may sentence to privation of life or 
liberty. It is this distinction which accounts for the doctrine 
of “second jeopardy ” being confined to criminal cases. Liberty 
is a natural right. Every man is allowed, speaking generally, 
to go where he pleases and do what he likes. And since it is 
in the power of a court to deprive a man of his natural rights, 
it is very important that this power should not be used as an 


* Dr. Thornwell noticed this anomaly in his article on The Revised Book of Disci- 
pline ( Thornwell’s Writings, vol.iv. p. 315). But the attention of the Church of Scot- 
land was called to this long before Thornwell’s day; for, in the year 1741, the Synod 
of Lothian and Tweeddale overtured the Assembly in the following terms: “ That 
there appears to this Synod many obvious inconveniences attending the present practice 
of this church, whereby the members of inferior judicatories are considered as parties 
before the superior courts, when any cause in which they have given judgment comes 
to be revised upon an appeal, and surely this is likewise contrary to the practice of 
all other courts.”—Laws of the Church of Scotland, vol. ii, p. 459 


* See Maine’s Ancient Law, p. 358. 
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engine of oppression. The provisions of the law which look 
in favorem vite are, therefore, important guarantees of liberty. 
A man ought not to be arrested without warrant, and when ac- 
cused of crime should have a speedy trial. Better let a 
hundred rogues escape than allow one innocent man to lose. 
his life or pine in prison. But what necessity is there for these 
humane provisions in the case of a minister accused of heresy? 
He stands in no jeopardy of life or limb; or, indeed, of any 
natural right. The church can only deprive him of privileges 
which it had previously conferred. If it had a right to be sat- 
isfied that he possessed the qualifications necessary to the be- 
stowal of the privileges, it has a right to be satisfied that he 
has not lost them ; and of the way in which it shall be satisfied 
the church of course has a right to be the judge. The law of 
the land contemplates the liberty of the individual. The law 
of the Church contemplates the purity of the organization. 
Hence the differences which characterize the two systems of 
jurisprudence. The one system is more litigious; the other 
more inquisitional.t The one system presumes the accused 
innocent till he is proved to be guilty; the other calls upon 
him to confess, and questions him respecting the alleged of- 
fense. Under the one system harm might be done to the in- 
dividual without the doctrine of “second jeopardy,” for the 
innocent might forfeit life or liberty. Under the other, harm 
might come to the church were the application of this doc- 
trine to bar the prosecutor’s right of appeal, for a false teacher 
might be kept in a position of trust and influence. 

In this connection care should be taken to notice the differ- 
ence between the provisions which are made for a criminal and 
for an ecclesiastical trial. The verdict of the jury is designed 
to be final, and in England is final—second trials, even for 
benefit of the accused, being seldom allowed. And the reason 
is plain. It is a fundamental principle, that the judge takes 
cognizance of the law, the jury of the facts. This being the 
case, while a second trial for misdirection of the judge would 
be philosophical enough; second trial because the verdict is 
contrary to the evidence is unreasonable. For, if there be an 


+ On the difference between the inquisitional and the litigious or accusatory trial, 
see Lieber on Civil Liberty, p. 218; and Stephen on English Criminal Law, p. 22. 
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authority above the jury capable of determining whether the 
verdict is according to the evidence, it is only in a qualified 
sense that it could be said that the trial is by jury; and a new 
trial would be equivalent to a trial by a jury instructed already 
as to the verdict they should find. Besides, if a second trial 
be granted, why not a third, and a fourth, until public senti- 
ment called for a termination of the case on the principle: 
Interest est rei-publice ut sit finis litium. Trial by jury, how- 
ever, is no part of our ecclesiastical system. We have a sub- 
ordination of courts, and the genius of our system is, that all 
the proceedings of a lower court are brought under the control 
of the courts above. It is only when a case has reached the 
court of final adjudication (unless the constitutional remedies of 
appeal or complaint have not been taken advantage of) that a 
case becomes a ves judicata, and that the maxim, nemo bis in 
tzdem, has any application. 

2. There are good reasons why the doctrine of ‘second 
jeopardy” should not be a bar to a prosecutor’s right of ap- 
peal. An ecclesiastical court is a court of conscience. A min- 
ister on trial should not desire to escape conviction through 
the error or unfairness of his Presbytery. He should be 
ashamed to avail himself of a felon’s plea. It is no hardship, 
therefore, to ask a higher court to sit in judgment on his case. 
Itis true, the effect of an appeal will be to put him to the trouble 
of a second defense, and will subject him to the disquietude 
of delay. But, if innocent, he will have the opportunity of 
a fuller vindication of himself before the bar of a higher court, 
and he can better afford to bear the trials of suspense than the 
church can afford to part with the right to maintain her purity. 
It is not irrational, therefore, to presume that the unwilling- 
ness of an accused person to submit his case to the hearing of 
a higher judicatory arises from the fear of an adverse decision. 
It is right, moreover, that when an inquiry assumes the form of 
a litigation, the parties should stand on a level. Serjeant 
Stephen, in a work already quoted, objects to the proposition 
to grant a new trial on motion of the prisoner, instead of grant- 
ing him a pardon, on the ground, that “if the prisoner be 
allowed to move for a new trial, the same right ought, 
tn consistency, to be given to the prosecutor.” (The italics 
are ours.) To give a minister the opportunity of being 
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heard on appeal in the court of last resort, and to conclude 
the prosecutor from going beyond the Presbytery, would 
be in violation of the spirit of our system—inasmuch, 
as it would betray far greater solicitude for the liberty 
of the individual, than for the purity of the church. 
Again, it ought to be admitted, without argument, that a 
church should have the power to remove from office those 
who violate the vows of office, and to silence false teachers 
when she knows them to be such. Let us attend now to the 
doctrine of “ complaints,” as laid down in our Book of Diset- 
pline. A minister, let us suppose, is accused of heresy and 
acquitted. A member of the minority complains. This 
brings the whole case before the higher court, and may have 
the effect of “drawing down censure on those who concurred 
in the decision complained of.” It is admitted then, that our 
book contains provisions whereby a Synod may judicially de- 
termine that A. B. is an atheist, and that the Presbytery de- 
serves censure for acquitting him; and yet he is protected, we 
are told, by the doctrine of “‘second jeopardy!” It is hard to 
over-estimate the mischief which would result from importing 
the common-law maxim into ecclesiastical jurisprudence. 
It would put it out of the power of the church to pro- 
tect herself against error. It would make the Presbytery the 
sole judge of a minister’s qualifications. It would destroy the 
principle of unity, and resolve the church into a confede- 
ration of Presbyteries. 

3. The Book of Discipline does not contemplate the applica- 
tion of the maxim. For, in the chapter on ‘“ complaints,” we 
read, respecting a judgment complained of, that a complaint 
may have the effect “of reversing that judgment, and placing 
matters in the same situation in which they were before the 
judgment was pronounced.” Let us suppose a case in which 
a complaint has been attended with this result. The Presby- 
tery, having acquitted a minister on trial for heresy, finds by 
action of Synod that its sentence is reversed, and that the 
case is still on its hands. The charges are the same, the par- 
ties the same, the evidence the same. But it must make an- 
other decision, for the former one is declared to be wrong. 
Here is a complete refutation of the objection under notice, 
for not only is the accused in this supposed case sub- 
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jected to a “second jeopardy,” but the court is instructed in 
respect to the decision it shall reach. 

But, it will be said that the General Assembly has given its 
sanction to the principle which constitutes the ground of the 
objection we are considering. Now, what arethe facts? The 
Barnes case had reached the court of last resort and had been 
finally disposed of, It would have been wrong for him to have 
been subjected to a new process on the same charge, and the 
Assembly refused to censure his Commentary on the Romans, 
on the ground that this would be equivalent to a new process. 
This was all it meant when it said that the “attempt to con- 
demn Mr. Barnes by a condemnation of his book, after he had 
been acquitted on a hearing, on charges wholly founded on the 
book, is a violation of the fundamental maxim of the law, that 
no man shall be twice put in jeopardy for the same offense.” 
The Assembly did not mean to say that an appeal would not 
lie from a sentence of acquittal in a lower judicatory, for Mr. 
Barnes was condemned in the Synod on an appeal of his pros- 
ecutor, and the Assembly recognized his right to appeal, by 
trying the case on its merits instead of reversing the Synod’s 
action, on the ground that it had no jurisdiction. There is a 
very wide distinction between a case, which is finally disposed 
of by a court of final jurisdiction, and a dis pendens, transferred 
by appeal or complaint from the lower to the higher judica- 
tory.* 

Objection Second.—It is alleged that the prosecutor, in the 
case supposed, is not an aggrieved party. Two questions claim 
attention here; (1.) The relevancy of the objection ; (2.) The 
truth of it. 

1. Its relevancy. It is admitted, that if the prosecutor were 
aggrieved, he might appeal. It can hardly be doubted that 


*“°No case of discipline upon which a final decision has once been pronounced 
in regular form, by a competent church court, can be renewed again by any pro- 
cess, unless it can be shown that new grounds of action have arisen which were not 
before that court. An extreme instance might appear in which a proof of great 
irregularity in proceedings might be allowed so as to reopenthe matter. But such 
an instance would be too extreme and peculiar to interfere with the general rule, 
that the question of discipline once disposed of by a court of final jurisdiction, or 
by any court, without regular appeal, complaint, or review in due time, is conclu- 
sively and irreversibly ;determined.”—Practice of the Free Church of Scotland, 
Pp. 103. 
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cases might occur in which he would be aggrieved. The doc- 
trine of “second jeopardy” must, therefore, be qualified, even 
by those who maintain it, so as to read thus: No man shall 
twice be put in jeopardy for the same offense, unless his prose- 
cutor has been aggrieved by the sentence of acquittal—a very 
important modification of the common-law doctrine. The as- 
sumption which underlies the application of the maxim of 
jeopardy to the case supposed, is that it is of the nature of a 
criminal proceeding. But in criminal cases the maxim holds 
good against all private considerations. We must conclude, 
then, that if this plea holds good for one case of ecclesiastical 
trial, it is good for every case, and that in no instance can a 
prosecutor appeal; or else, we must conclude, that in church 
law there is a distinction between civil and criminal suits. The 
latter view we should seem to be shut up to, since it is allowed 
that an aggrieved prosecutor may appeal. And now, to make 
a successful transfer of common-law rules to ecclesiastical 
practice, it will be necessary to show that a prosecutor in an 
ecclesiastico-civil suit is, or may be, an aggrieved party, while 
the prosecutor in an ecclesiastico-criminal suit is not, and 
cannot be, aggrieved. To this arrangement, however, there 
are fatal objections: (a.) The distinction between a civil and 
a criminal suit is not known in our system. What our book 
calls ‘‘a private offense” is a secret offense. A private wrong, in 
the language of the law, is a wrong done to an individual. 
“A public offense,” speaking ecclesiastically, is an offense the 
notoriety of which calls for judical notice. A public wrong, 
juridically speaking, isa wrong done to the State. Our book 
does once speak of offenses which are “personal,” as well as 
“private,” not, however, for the purpose of founding on the 
distinction a different kind of process, but for the sake of 
laying down the law in regard to the steps which in such cases 
should be taken prior to process, in accordance with the in- 
structions contained in Matthew xviii. The attempt to intro- 
duce into our system a distinction of which it takes no cog- 
nizance, is simply an unauthorized and irresponsible method 
of revising the Book of Discipline. (6.) Though the distinc- 
tion were made, it would not settle the question of appeal. 
For while it is true that the common law limits appeals to civil 
cases, the law of the church allows an appeal to an aggrieved 
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party; and it would be necessary to show that, in a criminal 
suit, a prosecutor could not be an aggrieved party. The re- 
fusal of appeals in criminal suits, or the allowance of them in 
civil, is not founded on the interest, or want of interest, of the 
parties prosecuting, but on the result of a decision adverse to 
the party indicted or sued. In criminal cases the law may de- 
prive of liberty; hence its humane provisions. But it is not 
pretended that a prosecuting party in a criminal case may not 
be aggrieved by a sentence of acquittal. (c.) But the adoption 
of the distinction referred to would lead to absurdity. Let it 
be granted, for the sake of argument, that, in the trial of pub- 
lic offenses, the prosecutor, not being aggrieved by a sentence 
of acquittal, has no right to appeal, and that in the trial of 

private offenses (the words “public” and “private” being 
- here employed in their legal, not their ecclesiastical, sense) he 
may. A.B. accuses C. D. of habitual drunkenness; C. D. is 
acquitted, and the doctrine of ‘second jeopardy ” bars appeal. 
A.B. accuses E. F. of defrauding him; E. F. is acquitted, and 
A. B., having an interest in the suit, appeals. It would seem, 
then, according to those who advocate the distinction between 
civil and criminal ecclesiastical offenses, that a minister may be 
followed from Presbytery to Synod, and from Synod to Gent 
eral Assembly, on a charge of ¢heft; but if charged with drunk- 
enness, he is safe when his Presbytery acquits him. What is 
the propriety of making this distinction? If,in the case of 
theft, A.B. brought suit in an action of trover, or replevin, there 
might be some ground forit. But if the object of ecclesiasti- 
cal discipline is the good of the offender and the purity of the 
church, it is difficult to see any reason for allowing an appeal 
to a higher court ina case of theft, while forbidding it in a 
case of drunkenness. 

2. Itstruth. We deny the allegation. The prosecutor is ag- 
grieved by virtue of his relation to the church at large, and 
by virtue of his peculiar relation to the case. Will any one 
claim, that while in a suit for ten dollars the plaintiff is ag- 
grieved if the decision is adverse, in a criminal prosecution 
the people who constitute the prosecuting party are not ag- 
- grieved when a notorious criminal goes scot free? But suppose 
that, in the latter case, instead of the people, an individual ac- 
cuser is the prosecuting party, will it be said that the individual 
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prosecutor is not aggrieved? If it is true that when one mem- 
ber suffers the whole body suffers, it ought, a fortiori, to be true 
that when the whole body suffers every member shares the 
injury. Why did the civil law discriminate between civil 
suits, to which none could be parties but those who could show 
an interest, and criminal suits, to which any one could bea 
party? Because, in a case which concerned the public peace 
every one had an interest, by virtue of his relation to the State. 
I might not prosecute a man for breach of contract unless I 
could show that he had defrauded me; but I might prosecute 
him for arson, whether it were my house or my neighbor’s he 
had set fire to: Let us now suppose a case of heresy. The ac- 
cuser is a member of the Presbyterian Church. He is jealous 
of her honor. He is as studious of her peace and purity as he © 
is of the peace and purity of his home. A Presbyterian min- 
ister is accused of atheism; tried and acquitted in face of 
clearest evidence. Has any one so low a conception of the re- 
lations of a minister to the Presbyterian Church, as to say that, 
in a case like this, the accuser would not be aggrieved? But 
the prosecutor stands in peculiar relations to the case. The old 
Scotch procedure allowed three ways of beginning process: by 
common fame, delation, and by an individual accuser. In 
common fame, the court was both prosecutor and judge. In 
delation, an individual laid information before the judicatory, 
on which they proceeded to process. The delator differed from 
an individual accuser, in that he was not a party, might be 
called as a witness, and assumed norisk. The individual ac- 
cuser undertook to make out a charge, became a party to the 
process, and was liable to censure if he “succumbed in the 
probation.” Our Book of Discipline has given no place to the 
delator, and has made the individual accuser subject to risk 
only in the case of process against a minister. Let us sup- 
pose, now, a case, in which a minister on trial is acquitted, and 
the prosecutor censured. Is the latter not aggrieved? His 
censure is as directly related to the sentence of acquittal as 
the censure of the accused would have been to a sentence of 
condemnation. It is not denied that the accused might have 
appealed from a sentence of condemnation, because aggrieved 
by it. What should hinder the accuser in this case from ap- 
pealing from the sentence of acquittal, because aggrieved by 
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it? Suppose, however, that the censure is not inflicted, on 
the ground that the prosecutor has manifested neither ‘“ rash- 
ness” nor’ “malignancy.” The Book of Discipline does not 
allow the court this discretion. The censure is due on the 
ground that the charges are not proved, the “ rashness or 
malignancy” only serving to measure its severity. If Presby- 
tery sees fit, however, to decline to censure, it does so at its 
own risk. It cannot take advantage of its own wrong for 
the purpose of hindering the prosecutor from taking his ap- 
peal. But, although no censure be inflicted, it must be remem- 
bered that there is a difference between an offense and the 
punishment of an offense. The Presbytery is instructed to 
punish an accuser who fails to make good his charges. It is not 
the Presbytery, however, but the law, which determines that 
he is worthy of censure. In the eye of the law he is, zpso 
facto,a slanderer, the moment the Presbytery declares that the 
charges are not sustained.* 

We have been at pains to show that the prosecutor, in the 
case supposed, has been injured by the sentence of acquittal. 
But the fact is, that it would be difficult to show that our book 
means, by an “aggrieved party,” anything more than a party 
who is dissatisfied with the decision of the court—“ who feels 
himself lesed,” as the Scotch books have it. Otherwise, a court 
would be compelled, before hearing an appeal, to try an issue 
respecting the fact or measure of the appellant’s grievance. 


Objection Third.—We have here to notice the alleged absence 
of precedents favorable to our proposition, and the existence 
of one (in the Fishback case) which is claimed to contra- 
aictiit, 

1. Absence of precedents. This is, at best, an argument 
e stlentio, and is even of less value than such arguments usually 
are. We may assume that prosecutions will not usually be 
undertaken without good cause ; and then, that for good cause 
a court will condemn. In the nature of the case, appeals will, 
for the most part, be taken by the accused. Moreover, before 
a case reaches the General Assembly, it usually goes to the 
Synod. This increases the likelihood that the appellant at the 
Sete EE Airis | ort) x theron Fy hey eee Fiend” ee peter ve Sea ae 

* “Our Book of Discipline, chap. v., sec. vii., pronounces a man a slanderer, who 
fails on trial to make good his charges.””— ew Digest, p. 524. 
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bar of the Assembly will be the accused. Thus, in the Barnes 
case, the accused was acquitted by Presbytery, and the prose- 
cutor appealed; was condemned by Synod, and Mr. Barnes 
appealed. It is true that our Digest does not furnish a single 
case in which an accuser prosecutes an appeal before the Gen- 
eral Assembly. But it should be remembered that, in the 
Barnes case, the Assembly so far recognized Dr. Junkin’s right 
to appeal to Synod, as to try the case on its merits, instead of 
deciding that Synod had no jurisdiction. It must be allowed, 
however, that, strictly speaking, the right of appeal was coram 
non judice,and that we can not say what the Assembly might 
have done under the influence of a learned argument in oppo- 
sition to the thesis which we now maintain. 

2. Fishback case. The facts are these: The church in 
Carlinville, Illinois, decided, at a congregational meeting, to 
adopt the rotary system in the election of elders. Against 
this action Mr. Fishback complained to Presbytery. Presby- 
tery decided adversely. Fishback appealed and complained to 
Synod. Synod dismissed the appeal and complaint. Fishbach 
complained to the Assembly. Assembly instructed Synod to 
issue the case. Synod then decided adversely to the appeal 
and complaint. Fishback appealed to Assembly, and Assembly 
dismissed the appeal, because, among other reasons, Fishback 
was not an aggrieved party. The question now is, whether this 
case is parallel with the one under consideration. It will be 
noticed : (a.) that this was not a case of process against a minister 
where risk was assumed ; (0.) that this was not a case of process 
at all, no charges having been preferred; (c.) that the original 
complaint was not against the action of an inferior judicatory, 
but against the action of a congregational meeting, As our 
book defines a complaint to be “‘ a representation made 
respecting the decision of an inferior judicatory,” Mr. Fish- 
back was in error at the start. Suppose, however, that his 
original complaint had been against the session, then the 
decision of the Assembly would simply have been an interpre- 
tation of the doctrine of “complaints,” and would in no wise 
have affected the hypothetical case we are considering. Now, 
_there are only three views, so far as we can see, which can pos- 
sibly be taken on the subject of a ‘‘ complaint”: (1.) It may be 
considered as in the nature of a charge; as initiating a process 
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to which the complainant and the judicatory complained of are 
parties. If this were the correct view, the party against whom 
an adverse decision was rendered would be entitled to’appeal. 
But such a view is not sanctioned, either by the law or practice 
of the church. In dismissing this appeal, the Assembly simply 
decided, and wisely, as we think, that this view of a complaint 
was wrong. (2.) A complaint may be considered as a method of 
continuing a process, and as implying a previous charge, trial, 
and decision. If this were correct, complaints, like appeals, 
should be limited to judicial cases. According to this view, 
Mr. Fishback would have had no right to complain against 
a legislative decision, even though that decision had been 
made by a “judicatory,” and the Assembly would have 
been justified in dismissing the appeal, which was founded ona 
decision adverse to his complaint. But, though something 
might be said in favor of this view were we considering the 
question what the doctrine of complaints ought to be, it can- 
not be doubted that this is not the view which is sanctioned by 
the law and usages of the Presbyterian churches in this country 
and in Scotland. (3.) The idea of a complaint, as it is found 
in the law and practice of the church, is, that it is a representa- 
tion made to a higher judicatory of a decision, legislative, or 
judicial, which has been given by a lower court. It can be 
shown that, in the nature of the case, an appeal ought not to lie 
from a decision adverse to a complainant. And the confusion 
into which men sometimes fall is due to the fact, that in a com- 
plaint, as well as in an appeal, it is the ‘‘cause,” not the court, 
the “ decision,” not the persons who rendered it, which is trans- 
ferred to the higher court. Thereis no reason why the carrying 
of a decision from one court to another should so affect the 
parties interested that they may appear ina capacity in a higher 
court which they were not allowed to hold inalower. Pres- 
bytery makes a legislative decision, for instance: this cannot 
be brought to the notice of Synod by appeal, but it may by 
complaint. Dissatisfied with the action of Synod, the com- 
plainant may lay the decision originally complained against 
before the General Assembly; but why should he be allowed 
to appear there as an appellant, whereas, before the Synod he 
could appear only as a complainant? The fallacy lies in the 
assumption, that a “complaint” is an arraignment of the 
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court, when, in fact, it is simply the transfer of a decision. The 
dismissal of Mr. Fishback’s appeal, therefore, in no wise affects 
the case we are considering. 


Oujection Fourth.—lIt is urged that the chapter on appeals is 
constructed with exclusive reference to the presence of an ac-. 
cused party. This is a mistake. It is not strange that the 
book should contemplate the possible injury which an accused 
person might sustain by an unjust decision in a lowér court. 
The fact, however, that language is used in this chapter applica- 
-ble only to the accused, is no ground for concluding that an ac- 
cuser may not appeal. It is said that the following passage mil- 
itates against the truth of our proposition : “ All persons who 
have submitted to regular trial .... may appeal.” If this passage 
excludes the accuser in any prosecution, it must exclude him in 
every prosecution. But, it is admitted that the prosecutor in 
a so-called private suit may appeal. It proves too much, there- 
fore, for those who quote it. But, strictly speaking, it isnot the 
accused who is tried, but the issue, and to the issue there are 
two parties. Again, an appeal is from “a definitive sentence,” 
and it is asked whether a sentence has been pronounced on the 
prosecutor. It will not be amiss to ask what the word “sen- 
tence’”’ means in ecclesiastical language. And as our Book of 
Discipline is made out of Scotch materials, Pardovan’s collec- 
tions will be better authority on this subject than the Acts of 
the Apostles or Webster's Dictionary. Ejus est interpretart 
cujus est condere. Reference to these “collections ”’ will show, 
that judicial sentences are those which terminate processes, 
and that they may either be absolvitures or condemnatory.* 

Having replied to the objections urged against our proposi- 
tion, we beg now to present briefly the positive side of the 
case. We affirm that the prosecutor of a minister may appeal 
from a sentence of acquittal. And these are our reasons: 

1. The equity of the case requires that he should be permitted 
to appeal. It is allowed that, on the acquittal of a minister, his 


* « Judicial sentences are either interlocutors—that is, a sentence intermediate be- 
tween the decredence and the termination of processes—or they are defini- 
tive—that is, they terminate processes. And these are either absolvitures—whereby 
the defendant is freed and assoilzied from the conclusion of the libel or process; or, 
they are condemnatory—-whereby they are found just and true against the defendant,” 


Pardovan, book iv., title v. 
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accuser, or any member of the minority, may complain. It is 
claimed that the action of the higher court could, in that 
event, terminate only on the Presbytery, and that it could not 
reach the accused. If this is a correct opinion, then there 
is the more reason why a prosecutor should be allowed 
to appeal from a sentence of acquittal; otherwise, there 
would be no way whereby a case of heresy could ever go 
before the higher court. A man might actually be an 
active and unmolested membér of an Assembly which, on 
the hearing of a complaint, had solemnly declared him to be 
unworthy of holding the ministerial office. But we believe that 
a complaint brings a case on its merits before the higher court 
just as fully as an appeal. This is implied in the statement, that 
the effect of a complaint may be to reverse the decision of the 
court below, and this isthe doctrine of the Scotch Churches.* If 
this is the true doctrine of complaints it destroys the whole ar- 
gument against the right of appeal, that argument resting on 
the alleged exemption of a minister from further molestation 
after acquittal by Presbytery. Ifa complaint would effect the 
result aimed at by appeal, it is unnecessary to contend seriously 
against the right of appeal. The procedure in a complaint is 
similar to that in an appeal. No injury is done the accused by 
employing the one method of transferring the cause rather than 
the other. If, therefore, the effect of saying “I complain,’ 
would be the same as that of saying “I appeal;” to dismiss a 
case because the prosecutor used one word rather than the 
other, would be an illustration of sticking in the bark, which 
would disgrace even a justice’s court. 

2. The truth of the proposition is corroborated by the prac- 
tice of the Scotch churches.t 


* «Tt was in my remembrance a matter of doubt whether, if there was no appeal 
by a party, a complaint from a minority of a court could have the effect of reversing 
the judgment of the majority. But the doubt has been completely removed by a 
number of decisions in different years, conformable in my opinion to the nature and 
reason of the case, and it is now understood to be part of the law of the church, that 
upon a complaint from a minority of an inferior court, the court of review may dis- 
pose of the sentence complained of in the same manner as if it had been brought be- 
fore them by the appeal of a party.’—Zxtracts from Hills’ Institutes in Compendium 
of Laws of Church of Scotland, vol. 1., p. 467. 

+ ‘‘A party may also bring a cause under the review of the superior court.”— 
Styles of Writs, etc. p, 25. When a party conceives that the judgment sof 
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3. The doctrine of our proposition is the recognized doctrine 
of our church. It has been a matter of doubt whether appeals 
and complaints are ever proper except in judicial cases,* but 
never until recently, and now only in a solitary instance, has the 
right of a prosecutor to appeal ever been disputed. The As- 
sembly hada good opportunity to call it in question in the 
Barnes case, but it did not. It had a good opportunity in the 
Griffith case, but it did not. It only excepted to the minutes 
of the Synod of New York for allowiug the prosecutor to go on 
with his appeal, notwithstanding the death of the accused. t+ 
Appeals have been dismissed, or entertained as complaints, be- 
cause not made by one of the “original parties,” but the right 
of an original party in a case of actual process to appeal has 
never been contradicted or questioned by a single deliverance 
of the General Assembly. 

4. The doctrine of our proposition is taught implicitly in the 
chapter on Complaints, where we read (Cap. vii, sec. iv, sub-sec. 
ii): ‘“The cases in which a complaint is proper and advisable 
are such as the following, viz.: The judgment of an inferior 
judicatory may be favorable to the only party placed at the 
bar; or the judgment in question may do no wrong to hy in- 
dividual ; or the party who is aggrieved may decline the trouble 
of conducting an appeal.’’ The last-supposed case is plain. 
The one before it may refer to legislative acts of judicatories, 
or to judicial cases where no party feels aggrieved by the de- 
cision. For instance: a minister calls for judicial investigation 


inferior court is unjust or erroneous, he is entitled to such redress by appealing to 
the court above it.”—A/7//’s Imstitutes. ‘‘ All persons who judge themselves lesed 
by the procedure or sentence of a kirk session may appeal to the Presbytery.”— 
Forms of Process in the Fudicatories of the Church of Scotland, chap.vy. “A 
party in a case which has been under consideration in the kirk session, may appeal 
against their judgment to the Presbytery.’—TZhe Practice of the Tree Church of 
Scotland, p. 20. “An appeal lies from all sentences of Presbyteries, first to the 
Provincial Synod, and from them to the General Assembly.”—Zrskine’s /nstitute 
of the Lawof Scotland, p.130. “In a case (Inglis), a committee appointed to 
consider a libel, etc., but liberty given to either party to appeal from the committee 
to the Commission of Assembly, who are empowered finally to determine therein 
without any further appeal.”—Report of Commission of Assembly, 1719, May 20, 


Sess. 6, in Compendium of Laws Church of Scotland, vol. 2. p. 441. 
* See Princeton Review for 1835. 
+ Mew Digest, 548. 
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on the ground of rumors which affect his ministerial standing. 
Presbytery begins process on common fame, but, before reach- 
ing a decision, refers the case to Synod. Synod gives the ac- 
cused an honorable acquittal. No appeal is to be expected. 
The accused is satisfied. The Presbytery commenced process 
only at his solicitation, and rejoices in the result. The first- 
supposed case is also plain. A person is charged with an offense 
on common fame and acquitted. Here, again, no appeal is to be 
expected. The Presbytery, being the prosecuting party, will 
not appeal from its own decision. The implication is plain, that 
had there been another party at the bar of Presbytery besides 
the accused, an appeal might have been expected. 


_ 5. The right for which we contend is distinctly recognized 
in our Book of Discipline. It tells us, first, who may not ap- 
peal: those who are not original parties; secondly, who may 
appeal: those who have submitted to regular trial and are ag- 
grieved. The prosecutor in the case supposed has a right to 
appeal, for he is a party; has submitted to regular trial and is 
aggrieved. 


a.) He is a party. To some minds there is an anom- 
aly in tle idea of an individual appearing as a prosecuting 
party in what appears to them to be a criminal suit; and 
in their anxiety to establish an analogy between municipal and 
ecclesiastical law, they are apt to suppose that the individual 
accuser is a self-constituted district-attorney, or a prosecuting 
witness. They forget that the church law follows the civil, 
not the municipal law, here. And the civil law made this dis- 
tinction, among others, between a civil and a criminal suit, 
that while, in the former, it was necessary to ‘“ show an inter- 
est’ in order to be a party; in the latter, any one might be a 
party. The ecclesiastical law of England, likewise, follows 
the civil law in this respect.* Our Book of Discipline is not 
peculiar, therefore, in giving to the individual accuser the 
status of “a party.” 

(¢.) He has submitted to a “ regular trial.” The hypothesis 
under consideration implies that charges have been preferred, 


a 


* «<The general law upon this branch of the subject is thus simply and clearly 
enunciated by Lord Stowell: ‘The criminal suit is open to every one, and the civil 
suit to every one showing an interest.’ ’—Burn’s Ecclesiastical Law, vol. 3, p- 184. 
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that the accused has pleaded, that issue has been joined, that 
a trial has been had, and that a sentence or judgment has 
been given. Had the charges been dismissed without trial, 
because irrelevant, no appeal could have been taken. Had 
Presbytery seen fit to “refer” the case after process com- 
menced, no appeal could have been taken against the decision. 
It is necessary that there should be a trial and a sentence to 
entitle a party to appeal. But the provisions of the book 
have been satisfied in the case supposed. 

(c.) He is an aggrieved party. This proposition has been 
sufficiently discussed in answer to the second objection. It is 
not necessary, therefore, to say more on the subject. 


Art. IV.—THE LAW OF APPEAL IN THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN CHURCH. 


By the Rey. GeorGE C. Noyes, D.D., Evanston, Illinois, 


THE question, whether the law of the Presbyterian Church 
invests every one with the right of appeal who appears in her 
courts as a litigant, and as a party to the original action, is a 
question which has not often been distinctly raised, and which 
has still less often been satisfactorily discussed. It is held by 
some, that any defeated party in the lower court may appeal to © 
the higher. By others it is claimed that, in all public offenses, 
none but the defendant in the original action may appeal. The 
two views agree in conceding that individual parties—by which 
is meant parties to an action, where the offense charged is a 
private one, involving a wrong done by one individual to 
another, or by a church to an individual—may each or either 
appeal. They differ as regards the right of a plaintiff to appeal 
when the offense charged is a public one, not involving wrong 
done to an individual—such as immorality of life, or unsound- 
ness in doctrine. In all such cases the prosecutor, though 
defeated, cannot appeal. This is the proposition which it will 
be the aim of this article to maintain and establish. 

4I 
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The question, thus stated, is to be determined by a careful 
study of the law itself, as set forth in the Book of Discipline, 
chap. vii, sec. 3. What does the law say? is the first inquiry to 
be answered. When that question is answered, when the 
meaning of the law has been ascertained, we may then properly 
inquire whether the precedents accord with it, whether it is 
founded in justice, and whether the law of appeal in other 
churches and in other lands than our own is substantially the 
same as oursor not. The subject to be discussed is one which 
requires analytical, rather than rhetorical, treatment. 

I. The law of the Church, in its plain and obvious meaning, 
denies to a prosecutor for a public offense, who is defeated in 
a lower court, the right to appeal his case. In order to estab- 
lish this proposition, it will be necessary to bring under review 
all the various provisions of the law which bear upon the sub- 
ject. Throughout the discussion the word “ prosecutor ” will be 
used to denote one who arraigns another for a public offense, 
not involving personal injury, as distinguished from the plain- 
tiff in an action for a private offense, which does involve injury 
to the individual. In every public offense, which is an offense 
against society, or against the church, the idea of wrong to the 
individual is never involved. Keeping these definitions in 
mind, let us turn our attention to the law of appeal. Its first 
paragraph, or sub-section, defines an appeal to be “ the removal 
of a cause, already decided, from an inferior to a superior judica- 
tory, by a party aggrieved.” The last sub-section declares, “an 
appeal shall in no case be entered, except by one of the origi- 
nal parties.” From this language it has been inferred, that an 
appeal may always be taken by ezther of “ the original parties.” 
This is undoubtedly true in all cases of ecclesiastical litigation 
which involve only private offenses, and where wrong done Zo 
an individual as well as dy an individual is charged. But every 
original party, in order to be entitled to appeal, must be also 
an aggrieved party. If he be the plaintiff in the case of a 
private offense, and is defeated, he has the right of appeal; 
because, having been aggrieved before entering complaint to 
the judicatory, his grievance remains unredressed. He was an 
aggrieved party before he entered court at all. He is neither 
less nor more aggrieved by defeat ; neither by anything that may 
happen in the course or progress of the trial ; nor by the issue 
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of the trial, can he be injured. He isentitled to carry his cause 
to the higher court, not because he is aggrieved by the trial, 
but because he is not avenged by it. Beginning his suit 
as an aggrieved party, and decause he is aggrieved, he continues 
to be aggrieved until a decision is rendered in his favor. 

In public offenses where immorality or heresy is the charge, 
the conditions are entirely changed. Here, with one excep- 
tion, which will presently be considered, the prosecutor is 
never, and can never be, aggrieved, either before the trial, or 
during its progress, or after its close, and as the result of it. 
In other words, as the prosecutor does not initiate proceedings 
for the purpose of redressing a personal injury done to him 
by the accused, but solely in the interests of Christian morals, 
or of sound doctrine, he cannot afterward acquire the char- 
acter of an aggrieved party, in virtue of which alone he is 
entitled to appeal. The single exception to be made to 
this statement is this: Our Book provides, that the prose- 
cutor of a minister who fails to establish his charge may be 
censured as a slanderer “in proportion to the malignancy or 
rashness that shall appear in the prosecution.” It has been 
held that this provision invests a prosecutor with the right of 
appeal in case of defeat. If the censure be actually adminis- 
tered, he undoubtedly may appeal from that. Let it be 
noticed, however, that the parties to such an appeal must be 
the prosecutor and the court which voted the censure, and 
not the prosecutor and the acquitted defendant, who had no 
part whatever in the vote of censure. To claim that the appeal 
from the censure may involve again the defendant and put 
him on trial the second time, is monstrous, for this would be 
making him a purely vicarious sufferer for the sins of the court. 
Again, it may be claimed that the defeated prosecutor is, 7pso 
facto, a slanderer, even though no formal vote of the judica- 
tory declare him to be such, and that he is, therefore, entitled, 
by an appeal, to arraign the defendant again. If this be true, 
it follows that the prosecutor’s rights, as an appellant, are 
directly in proportion to his malignity as a slanderer, and hence, 
the most infamous slanderer of all would be best entitled 
to pursue, through every court of the Church, the man whom 
he had maligned. An interpretation of the law which requires 
such supports, and which leads to such absurdities, will hardly 
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commend itself to unprejudiced minds as the true one. 
The whole question depends upon the meaning of the 
phrase, ‘“‘ party aggrieved.” If that means only a defeated 
party, it is a pity that the framers of the law did not say so. 
And why, in that case, should not anyone be allowed to appeal, 
even though not an original party? Every sympathizer with the 
prosecutor is defeated in his defeat, and ought to be allowed 
to appeal, especially if the prosecutor should die, as he might, 
and thus be prevented from carrying on an appeal himself. 
But the word “aggrieved” means far more than any pangs of 
disappointment or of humbled pride occasioned by defeat. It 
describes the state of one who has suffered actual injury in his 
personal rights or interests. This is the meaning which most 
persons would readily assign to the word, as being the most 
natural and obvious. It is that which good usage both sanc- 
tions and requires. It is the old English sense of the word. 
Thus Chaucer uses it: 


“For, John, there is a lawe that saieth thus: 
That if a man in one point be agreved, 
That in another he shall be releved ; 


Our corn is stolen” 


Milton represents “the aggrieved person” as “ claiming the 
due right, whereof he is frustrated.” Macaulay speaks of those 
who were “ aggrieved by oppression and extortion.” Dr. Gillett 
speaks of John Hubbard, dispossessed of a’glebe, as “an 
aggrieved party afraid to petition for redress.” The word, 
according to Webster, is derived from the Spanish, agraviar, 
and conformably with this derivation, he defines, “To oppress 
or injure in one’s rights, to vex or harass by civil or political 
injustice.” In the usage of the civil law, an aggrieved party is 
always one who is injured or wronged. As our Book of Dis- 
pline fails to give us a definition, we may properly accept the 
one that is given by legal authorities, especially as a rejection 
of it converts the law into an instrument of persecution, by 
allowing a merely defeated party to appeal. 

In the 16 Conn. Rep., §8 (The State vs. Brown), the Supreme 
Court of that State, while holding that the people have no 
right to appeal in public or criminal offenses, says: ‘“ That the 
Statute of Connecticut was never intended to invade the com- 
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mon-law, by giving to the State the power of putting an ac- 
cused person upon a second trial for the same offense, after his 
fair acquittal. It provides for the party aggrieved, which, in 
common acceptation, means individual parties, or the State in 
its corporate character, and not the public, or the people.” 

In the case of the Commonwealth vs. Cummings (3 Cushing, 
216, 217), the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, while accord- 
ing the right to except to “a party aggrieved,” held, that “an 
appeal could not be sustained in behalf of the people where 
the defendant had been acquitted.”” These citations serve 
abundantly to show the meaning of the word “aggrieved.” In- 
deed, so absurd on the face of it is the assumption that a man 
is aggrieved by defeat, that its readiest-explanation would 


seem to be that 
‘«' They ever do pretend 


To have received a wrong, who wrong intend.” 

In civil courts a prosecuting attorney is not aggrieved by a 
failure to convict; and yet, with just as much reason might he 
claim to be, as a prosecutor in an ecclesiastical court who has 
failed to obtain a conviction. Neither is a prosecuting witness 
aggrieved by an adverse verdict. But why not? Is he not 
defeated? Has he not taken risks? Has he not, by accusing 
another of crime, put his own character more or less in peril, 
and incurred the hazard of being himself indicted for malicious 
prosecution? Unquestionably; but, as he was not aggrieved 
by the accused before prosecuting him, he could not be by his 
acquittal. No more can a prosecutor in an ecclesiastical court. 
He may be defeated, and, perhaps, chagrined and humiliated 
thereby, but not aggrieved. 

Now, this interpretation of “a party aggrieved” is con- 
firmed, and shown to be the only rational or defensible one, 
by other provisions of the law of appeal, and by other prin- 
ciples and rules laid down in the Book of Duscipline. These 
may be passed over rapidly. “All persons who have submitted 
to a regular, trial in an inferior, may appeal to a higher judica- 
tory.” To submit to a trial is to plead to an indictment, not 
to bring it; a prosecutor brings it. “Any irregularity in the 
proceedings of the inferior judicatory, a refusal of reasonable 
indulgence to a party on trial, --€tc., “ware proper grounds of 
appeal.” Both these sub-sections of the law plainly contem- 
plate that the party appealing will be the party that has been 
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tried. In all cases of private offenses, where personal injury 
has been done, the party not on trial, or the plaintiff, may 
appeal, because he remains aggrieved if he does not obtain a 
decision in his favor. But in public offenses, neither as aggrieved, 
nor as a party who has “submitted to a regular trial,” can a 
prosecutor appeal. 

“Appeals may be either from a part of the proceedings of a 
judicatory, or from a definitive sentence.’ From “the pro- 
ceedings,” only in case they are injurious—as they cannot be to 
a prosecutor, except there be a vote of censure, which has 
been already explained; and from ‘a definitive sentence,” 
only in case it is penal. According to the old Scottish law, a 
sentence is either absolutive or condemnatory. Such, how- 
ever, is not the meaning of “sentence” in our civil law, nor does 
this appear to be its meaning in our church law. If we accept 
the Scotch signification, it by no means follows that either 
party to an action for a public offense may appeal; for a sen- 
tence absolutive of the defendant does not aggrieve the prose- 
cutor. If, on the other hand, we take the legitimate legal 
sense of the term “ sentence,’ as meaning “a declaration of 
judgment against one convicted of crime,” then, plainly, the 
prosecutor cannot appeal from a verdict which acquits the de- 
fendant, for there is no sentence to appeal from. In either 
view, an appeal by a prosecutor is barred. That our law at- 
taches the idea of penalty to the word “sentence” is, however, 
evident, from sub-section 15, to which the reader is referred. 

Sub-section 10 provides, among other things, that the ap- 
pellate judicatory “may remit the cause for a new trial.” If 
we concede that the prosecutor may appeal, it follows from 
this that a new trial may be ordered in his interest. Such an 
order would be contrary to every principle of justice, and to 
every rule of law—municipal and ecclesiastical. Noone ever 
heard of a new trial ordered on the appeal of a prosecutor. 

In the chapter on New Testimony (ZB. D., chap. ix), it is 
very plainly stated in whose favor a new trial may be granted. 
“Tf, after a trial before any judicatory, new testimony be dis- 
covered, which is supposed to be highly important to the ex- — 
culpation of the accused, it is proper for him to ask, and for the 
judicatory to grant, a new trial.” This language needs no ex- 
planation. Elsewhere, in the same chapter, the superior ju- 
dicatory is empowered to take up and try the case in the 
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light of the new evidence, if, by the delay which a new trial 
would occasion, injury is likely to result to the condemned ap- 
pellant. So jealous is the law to avenge the wronged, that 
when wrong is done it provides for the speediest reparation. 
In this the ecclesiastical is no more humane than the civil law, 
which offers a new trial to an injured or condemned party, but 
never to a prosecutor. 

Blackstone declares (ook 4, 361), “In many instances where, 
contrary to evidence, the jury have found the prisoner guilty, 
their verdict hath been mercifully set aside and a new trial 
granted by the Court of King’s Bench. But there hath yet 
been no instance of granting a new trial where the prisoner was 
acquitted upon the first.’ To this fundamental principle of jus- 
tice and right, our General Assembly has given its formal and em- 
phatic sanction. In the action upon the case of Albert Barnes 
(Moore's Digest’ Old Ed., 309), the Assembly say: “ The at- 
tempt to condemn Mr. Barnes by a condemnation of his book, 
after he had been acquitted on a hearing on charges wholly 
founded on the book, is a violation of the fundamental maxim 
of law, that no man shall be twice put in jeopardy for the same 
offense.” But a prosecutor’s appeal does put a man in jeop- 
ardy twice, thereby setting aside both the law and this deliver- 
ance of the General Assembly. : 

Again, an appellant is one who may have his ‘appeal _post- 
poned, whenever, “by the providence of God,” he is “ pre- 
vented from seasonably prosecuting it’ (sub-sec. 11). It can- 
not be intended to give a prosecutor this right, for he might, 
during the pendency of his appeal, become a helpless invalid, 
and thus for years be prevented from prosecuting it; and yet, 
during all this time, the defendant would be subjected to the 
outrage of having a formal indictment standing against him, 
which he could neither have tried nor honorably withdrawn. 
An interpretation of the law which makes such an injustice 
even possible, must be a false interpretation, or else the law 
itself must be a manifestly iniquitous one. 

It is said, also, that the death of the defendant arrests the 
appeal and terminates the case. The General Assembly has 
so decided, though there is no express law for it. It cer- 
tainly would seem unreasonable to try a dead man. But 
how, assuming that a prosecutor may appeal, and that the de- 
fendant dies during the progress of the cause, is the necessity 
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to be avoided? The object of an appeal by a prosecutor, in a 
case of heresy, for instance, is two-fold: to silence the false 
teacher, and to condemn the false doctrines he has already 
taught and published. Only the former of these objects is ac- 
complished by the death of the defendant. ‘“ Being dead, he 
yet speaketh ” all his soul-destroying errors which are contained 
in his published writings. His death has no magical effect to 
transmute these errors into saving truths; neither can it annul 
the judicial decision by which, as is claimed, they have been 
approved. How shall the church be warned against the moral 
poison already in circulation? It is not enough that the man- 
ufacture of “the perilous stuff’? be stopped by the death of 
the manufacturer; the goods already on the market must be 
condemned. Therefore, let the appeal go on, even though the 
defendant be dead. Where great interests of truth and right- 
eousness are at stake, any reverence for the maxim, xz/ de 
mortuis, nist bonum, would be a sentimental and unworthy 
weakness. On that interpretation of the law which this article 
combats, death should not arrest an appeal. There still re- 
mains one cogent and conclusive reason why it should go on. 

Such are some of the absurdities into which the theory, that 
any defeated party may appeal, leads; no word or sentence of 
the law justifies any such assumption. Its various provisions 
are consistent with each other, and mutually support each 
other, only when they are interpreted so as to deny an appeal 
_ toa prosecutor. Any other view makes peculiarly fitting and 
just that characterization of the law which the PRINCETON 
REVIEW once gave to the Book of Discipline as a whole. It 
makes it “ unintelligible, inconsistent, and in some of its parts 
unreasonable.” (Princeton Review, 1856, 583.) 

The proper proceeding, in all causes which involve public 
offenses, is by complaint, and not by appeal. A complaint 
brings up the cause for review, but it does not arraign the ac- 
cused for trial a second time. Hence a case may, without im- 
propriety, be carried on by complaint, and not be estopped by 
the death of the defendant, should that take place. 

It does not strictly belong to this discussion to consider the 
law of complaint. It seems necessary, however, briefly to ad- 
vert to it, especially for the reason that complaint and appeal 
are sometimes confounded together. Previous to the revision 
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of the Constitution in 1820, there was no distinction between 
them. Now that distinction, in law, is clear, and in the prac- 
tice of the church courts it has been sharply drawn. An ap- 
peal can be taken only by an aggrieved party ; a complaint, by 
any one. The ten days’ notice, which must be given previously 
to an appeal, must also be given in the case of a complaint, so 
that the former cannot afterward be changed to the latter. 
But the radical and fundamental difference between them is 
this: An appeal by a prosecutor arraigns again for trial a party 
once tried and acquitted ; a complaint arraigns only the deci- 
sion of the judicatory, and, it may be also, the judicatory 
itself. The power of reversal which, in a complaint, is given 
to the superior judicatory, seems to be given for the purpose 
of counteracting, if need be, any injurious effect which the 
decision might have as a precedent. Whatever the law of 
complaint may by any be supposed to intend in regard to a 
party once tried and acquitted, all, certainly, must agree, that 
it stops short of saying that he may again be put in jeopardy. 
The language of the law cannot, by any degree of violence, be 
twisted into sanctioning so gross an injustice and wrong as that. 

But if a prosecutor may not appeal, and if a complaint can- 
not touch a defendant, it may be said that a minister, charged 
with any fundamental heresy and acquitted, might go on preach- 
ing false doctrine, and no power could arrest him. This is an 
objection which is formidable only in appearance, and hardly 
inthat. If we suppose that a Presbytery suffers a member 
to preach atheism, and acquits him whenever he is arraigned 
and tried for so doing, then the Synod might, if it were ever 
necessary to resort to such an extreme remedy, cut off the 
whole Presbytery, and thus deliver the church from the re- 
proach and injury. But to assume anything so utterly improb- 
able, as that a Presbytery would ever tolerate the preaching of 
bald atheism, and then proceed to argue from that assumption, 
would be the extreme of folly. Such an argument would 
weigh nothing against the plain reading of the law. It still 
remains true, that the law gives no countenance to the assumed 
right of a prosecutor to appeal. It does not sanction the in- 
justice of repeatedly trying, on the same indictment, a man 
who has been once tried and acquitted. 

Il. If now we turn to our judicial history, and examine the 
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cases which are reported in our Digests, we shall find no de- 
cisions that are in conflict with the interpretation of the law 
set forth in the foregoing pages. Of Synodical decisions, there 
have been some which have allowed a prosecutor to appeal. 
But these need not here be considered, for this, among several 
other good and conclusive reasons: that Synods, being inferior 
judicatories, are not competent to give to the law a final and 
authoritative exposition. There are not far from a hundred 
cases of appeal reported in our several Digests. In not one of 
them all do we find a prosecutor appealing and being heard as 
an appellant. It is condemned, and, therefore, aggrieved parties 
who appeal. There is one case, and only one, of an original 
party who was the prosecutor, bringing his cause to the Assembly 
on an appeal; but he was thrown out of court on the ground, 
chiefly, that he was not an aggrieved party. This case is that 
of George Fishback, vs. the Synod of Illinois South (Mznutes 
1874, 62). The essential facts of this case are these: The 
church in Carlinville adopted the term-service principle in the 
election of elders. Of this action Mr. Fishback, who was zoft 
an elder, complained to the Presbytery, alleging that the ac- 
tion was unconstitutional, and arraigning the church therefor. 
The Presbytery sustained the church, whereupon Mr. Fishback 
appealed, first to the Synod, which approved the decision of the 
Presbytery, and afterward to the General Assembly, which 
dismissed the appeal on the ground already named. 

Now, it might be claimed that Mr. Fishback was not ag- 
grieved, because, in the prosecution of his case, he was not 
liable to censure as a slanderer in the event of his failing to 
get a decision in his favor; whereas, the prosecutor of a minister 
is thus liable, and is therefore entitled to appeal. Such a plea is 
irrational and absurd. A censure is inflicted, if at all, by the 
court, and not by the defendant, who has no part or voice in 
it. It may, therefore, as we have already seen, be the found- 
ation of an appeal as against the court administering it, but 
not as against the defendant. Mr. Fishback had no personal 
grievance against the church in Carlinville, where he entered 
his complaint. He could not then be aggrieved by the de- 
fendant’s acquittal. Precisely the same thing is true of every 
prosecuted minister, and the case of Mr. Fishback is exactly 
in point. It is a decision in accordance with the law, pro- 
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nounced by the General Assembly as the court of last resort, 
and it is the only one in point of which we have any record. 

III. The principles and rules adopted by other churches to 
regulate the administration of discipline, more particularly as 
regards the rights of litigants, will be found to be in substan- 
tial accordance with our own, as these have been set forth in 
this discussion, and expounded by the General Assembly in 
the case that has been cited. The Protestant Episcopal Church, 
as is well known, does not have a system of graded courts, 
such as is provided for in the plan of government of the Pres- 
byterian Church. Each diocese, in all judicial matters, is in- 
dependent. Whether the different dioceses have generally or- 
ganized, within their own limits, appellate courts, the writer is 
not informed. But in the diocese of Illinois, a court of appeals 
has been constituted, before which no prosecutor is permitted 
to come. “Any minister of this church,” so reads the canon, 
“whohas been found guilty, . . . . may appeal from such 
verdict and decision to the appellate court of the diocese.” 
The same canon provides, that “the appellate court may re- 
verse the decision of the court below,” or may ‘“ remand the 
case for a new trial.” But both the reversed decision and the 
new trial are to be in the sole interest of the person “ found 
guilty,’ and not in the interest of a person seeking to find 
another guilty. 

The great and prosperous Methodist Episcopal Church is 
equally careful to defend even accused parties from being per- 
sistently hunted through all the courts of the church. No 
principle or rule finds place in her discipline which allows a min- 
ister, once tried and acquitted, to be arraigned again for the same 
specific offense. “In all cases of trial and conviction, ; 
an appeal shall be allowed to a judicial conference” (Descz- 
pline, 352). “It is required, however, in order that the appeal 
may be entertained, that the condemned person signify his in- 
tention to appeal within a given time” (Bishop Baker on the 
Discipline, 133). ‘In case of location without consent, as well 
as expulsions, the aggrieved party is allowed an appeal to the 
judicial conference” (/é., 158). There can be no doubt as to 
the meaning of the aggrieved party in this connection. So 
jealous is the Methodist Church to protect individual rights, 
that it not only vindicates persons unjustly condemned, but 
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even secures individuals in the enjoyment of privileges wrong- 
fully conferred. ‘When an annual conference decides that a 
preacher having charge has received or expelled a member 
contrary to the discipline, the decision does not exclude the 
member so received, but restores the member so expelled” 
(Discipline, 339). A church which makes such decisions would 
not be likely to encourage the prosecutor of_a minister to try 
again, again, and again—“‘ if at first he don’t succeed,”’—to ob- 
tain his condemnation. It would not thus “ frame mischief by 
a law.” 

The Congregational and Baptist Churches make no provi- 
sion for the review of judicial decisions by a court or tribunal 
of appeal. When councils acquit, or suspend, or depose min- 
isters who are put on trial for public offenses, that is the end 
of the matter. But in the early colonial history of New Eng- 
land, when, through “the general court,” the State exercised a 
more direct supervision of the church than now, appeals to the 
courts of the State were not unfrequently taken by injured par- 
ties; but never by prosecuting, unaggrieved parties. Buck’s 
full and elaborate treatise on Massachusetts Ecclesiastical 
Law, while citing many cases that might be used in sup- 
port of the principles which have here been contended for, 
does not mention a single case that contravenes these princi- 
ples. Neither Congregational polity nor Congregational his- 
tory afford any warrant for twice or thrice trying a man, on the 
same indictment, who has been once acquitted. 

The same is true also of the Baptist Church. It has no law 
whereby even a condemned minister can appeal, “each church 
being competent in itself for all the purposes of government 
and discipline”’ (Crowe//’s Manual, p. 223). It has sometimes 
happened, however, that Baptist usage, even without law, has 
been considerate toward ministers convicted of offense; for 
though deposed by one council, they have, in some instances, 
and on their own application, been restored by another, so that 
an irregular sort of appeal has been allowed to the aggrieved. 

IV. But we must not limit the present inquiry to the princi- 
ples which have been adopted by the different religious denom- 
inations of our own time, and to the usages which prevail among 
them. The Church, in every age, has allowed the right of 
appeal in all public offenses only to condemned parties. What- 
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ever exceptions there may be to this statement, will be found 
to be of such a character as will all the more strongly empha- 
size the wisdom and justice of the rule. From the day on 
which the apostle Paul, in the presence of threatened wrong, 
uttered the words, “I appeal unto Cesar,” until the present 
hour, no well-governed people has ever allowed the right of 
appeal, except to injured parties. The civil, military, and 
ecclesiastical jurisprudence of the whole civilized world bases 
itself upon that fundamental idea, expressed by Dr. Smith in 
his Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities, where he says 
that the word apfellatio, or appeal, is used to set forth “the 
application of an individual to a magistrate, in order to pro- 
tect himself from some wrong inflicted, or threatened to be 
inflicted.’’ This, he declares, was the meaning of the word 
among the ancient Romans. -We find a similar definition, re- 
ferring especially to ecclesiastical cases, in Reeves’ great work 
on the History of English Law (Finlason’s Ed., vol. 3, p. 61): 
“It was a rule in the canon law that an appeal might be made 
from every gravamen by which a litigant felt himself injured ; so 
that an appeal was considered a species of defense for the pro- 
tection of innocence in all cases.’ It is plain, therefore, that the 
right of appeal rises out of personal injury done to the appel- 
lant by the person or persons defendant, and done defore, and 
not during or by the trial. Where such injury has been inflicted 
the right of appeal exists, but not otherwise. Accordingly, we 
find the two appearing together all along in the history of the 
Church. Here are some instances: “ Only they (7. ¢., the clergy) 
had liberty to appeal, as ali others, in case of zmjury done to 
them” (Bingham, Antig. of Christian Church. v. 1, p. 30). This 
was a provision which the Great Council of Nice ordained for 
the redress of grievances. Metropolitans were required “to 
hear the accusations of those who complained of tury done 
them by their own bishops, from whom there was liberty always 
to.appeal to their metropolitan” (/dem, p.65). “If any man zs 
injured” he is to bring his cause “first before his own bishop, 
then before the metropolitan, after that before a provincial 
synod, and last of all, before the patriarch, from whose judg- 
ment there lay noappeal”’ (/dem, p. 72). In all these instances 
we have the idea of zujury done to the appellant set forth as the 
essential and indispensable condition of the appeal. And it is 
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not an injury caused by defeat—for there is no injury in that— 
but an injury inflicted altogether antecedently to the trial, if 
the appeal be by the plaintiff, or else some penal infliction vis- 
ited upon the defendant as the result of the trial; so that in 
the one case it would be a private, and in the other a public 
offense. 

To the same effect we read, that the Synod of Sardica gave 
to Bishop Julius, of Rome, the right to “appoint judges to 
hear the appeals of condemned bishops” (Gieseler, Ch. Hirst. 
vol. I, 379-80). 

When, however, the spiritual life of the church began to de- 
cline, and arbitrary ecclesiastical power came to be more and 
more dominant and oppressive, then the right of appeal came 
to be abused. Then, says Milman, (Latin Christianity, 1, 270,) 
men began to be driven to Rome, not only “the aggrieved for 
redress against the oppression,” but also “the turbulent for 
protection against the legitimate authority of their metropol- 
itans.” In the very darkest period in the history of the church, 
Neander testifies that appeals “ no longer served the purpose of 
protection for the weak and the oppressed against the will of 
the mighty, but much more of securing for arbitrary power a 
convenient handle by which to thwart the execution of the 
laws and defeat the ends of justice.” 

It is always so: when bare ecclesiastical power usurps the 
place of love, when rigorous measures of discipline are resorted 
to as the chief and most effective instrumentalities for main- 
taining the purity of the church, when zeal in behalf of Chris- 
tian morals, or of Christian truth, outweighs in the general es- 
teem all considerations of justice to a suspected or accused 
individual, then the spiritual life of the church is certain to be 
near the vanishing point. 

The ancient Scottish church, from whose law our own bor- 
rows some of its principles, and forms of procedure, took care 
to deny the right of appeal to a prosecutor, by denying that 
right to all but injured parties. Stewart's Collections, an old 
compend, published in 1770, says: “All persons /esed by the 
procedure of sentence of a kirk session, may appeal to the 
Presbytery.” “Tf, on trial of the process, the Presbytery find 
the session hath unwarrantably proceeded in inflicting the sen- 
tence without a sufficient cause, and thereby the appellant 
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lesed, the Presbytery is not only to assoilzie the appellant, but 
to take such ways as may be proper and effectual to vindicate 
the appellant’s innocency.”’ 

Nor does the Scottish law lend any countenance to that most 
singular interpretation of our own, according to which a pros- 
ecutor defeated becomes, zpso facto, a slanderer, and which has 
already been noticed. On the contrary, it expressly enacts: 
“If, upon trial, there be found any presumptions of guilt, or if 
it appear that there was a fama clamosa for what is libeled, 
the pursuer in that case ought not to be reputed as a calum- 
nious accuser, even though he succumb to his probation” (Par- 
dovan’s Collections, 397). 

Now, it is impossible that there should be a pudlic offense 
without a fama clamosa. The Scottish law says, that where 
there is a common fame, the prosecutor ought not to be ad- 
judged a slanderer, ‘‘even though he succumb to his proba- 
tion,’ that is, faz/. Our law says, that he ought to be, in case 
he appears to have been either rash or malignant. But nezther 
law, it will be observed, makes the prosecutor, ipso facto, a 
slanderer; hence, he cannot appeal against the court, much less 
against the defendant who is acquitted. 

It will be seen from this brief historical survey, that the con- 
struction of our law of appeal, which has been set forth in this 
article, is one which is sanctioned by the wisdom of. the 
church in past ages, as embodied in its laws and usages. It is 
a construction which brings our law into accord with the laws 
of all civilized States, so far as these relate to the right of ap- 
peal, and with the principles and practices of other religious de- 
nominations of our day. A distinction in the law which grants 
the right of appeal to either party in all private offenses, 
and denies it to the prosecutor in all public offenses, which is 
a distinction that has always been maintained in the jurispru- 
dence of the whole world, is not one that may be ignored as 
involving a technicality. It is fundamental. It is a distinc- 
tion which involves natural justice and individual rights. No 
civilized State has ever ventured to disregard it. Whoever 
claimed that a prosecutor has the right to appeal, must also 
claim that z¢ zs right to arraign again and again and again on 
the same indictment an accused party, provided he has been so 
unfortunate as to be acquitted on the first trial. Between the 
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tender mercies of such a judicial persecution, and those which 
the wicked dispense, there is nothing to choose. To interpret 
our law thus, is to put a stigma upon it, to stain it with injus- 
tice and wrong, to array it against that sentiment of justice 
which throbs in every bosom, and which has found expression 
in all other laws relating to the subject of appeal, if not in this. 
Let the moral and doctrinal purity of the church be maintained, 
first of all, by cultivating assiduously her spiritual life, by 
preaching the truth in love, and ~by loving the brethren in the 
truth. Let discipline be resorted to only as a deplorable ne- 
cessity, and let it be conducted with due regard to the fact, 
that the intelligent conscience of the world, as expressed in 
law, protests against the essential injustice of repeatedly trying 
a man once acquitted upon the same indictment. 


Art. V.—*‘GOD IN HUMAN THOUGHT.” 


By Henry A. NEtson, D.D., Geneva, N. Y. 


THIs is the significant title of a work lately published, the 
product of extensive and careful reading and of much patient 
and candid thinking. Its author has shown great ability to 
enter into the thoughts of men in various ages, and of various 
cultures, civilization, and religions, with a generous sympathy, 
which enables him to find their true contents, and to report 
them to his readers without distortion and without exaggera- 
tion. A calm, scholarly, philosophic tone is maintained natu- 
rally and without effort ; therefore, without ostentation and 
without frigidity. The author converses with the sages of an- 
tiquity, the thinkers of all times, with a respectful candor, most 
similar to that of Paul at Athens. No wonder, then, that he 
has so generally found them “ seeking the Lord, if haply they 
might feel after Him and find Him.”—Acts xvii: 27. 

The better minds among all peoples have solicitously and 
carefully “felt after ” “the GOD;” the best of them have 
been aware that “ He is not far from every one of us.” 
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This conviction has possessed not only the most gifted, but 
also the simple and lowly, who have been sincere and teach- 
able, obediently listening for any divine voice which peradven- 
ture might whisper to them—Yes, 

“*In even savage bosoms 
There are longings, yearnings, strivings 
For the good they comprehend not ; 
F Feeble hands and peices 
Pevohe blindly in the darkness, 
Touch God’s right hand in the darkness, 
And are lifted up and strengthened.” 


It is not the purpose of the present writer to review Dr. Gil- 
lett’s work, by the reading of which he has felt his own mind 
not a little refreshed and enriched. He only takes occasion to 
express some thoughts on the great theme (the Being of God), 
considered from a point of view which this book suggests. 

A theologian of the last generation called his readers to an 
instructive meditation “on the duty which ts laid upon men by 
the probability, or even the imagination, of a God.” * 

One who does not know that there is a God, when first the 
question, whether there 1s, visits him—when first the bare “ imag- 
nation of a God” springs up in his mind—instantly becomes 
subject to a distinct obligation to test that imagination—to 
find, if he can, the true answer to that question. Enjoying 
daily benefits, enjoying a conscious being, which (it just now 
occurs to him), may, perhaps, be gifts of a beneficent Creator, 
it behooves him at once to inquire whether they are so. That 
he does not know to whom he is indebted, nor whether to any 
one, may not be a fault ; but if he does not care to know, then 
is he culpably ungrateful. If his heart is right, if he has the right 
moral disposition, he will not be satisfied unti] he has ascer- 
tained whether there is a God. 

Was ever a mature human mind in that position? It is not 
easy to imagine the thought of God coming as a new thought 
into any mind in its maturity. The extensive researches of 
Dr. Gillett in the literature of various nations and ages (the 
authentic records of ‘human thought’) find God in it every- 


where. 


* Chalmer’s Nat. Theol., vol. 1. chap. 11. 
42 
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There have been many thinkers who have raised and pur- 
sued the question, whether this idea has any objective reality 
corresponding to it—whether God is, a real Being, or not. But 
has any one who has raised that question, ever spoken of a 
time when he had not that idea, or informed us when it first 
came into his mind ? 

The question which is put to us, is not whether we will admit 
the belief in God into our minds on the presentation of con- 
vincing proof that He is, a real Being, but whether we will cast 
that belief out of our minds on account of finding it unsup- 
ported by evidence and unreasonable. 

Every one of us, when first he finds himself capable of 
thought, finds himself in possession of this belief. He may be 
called upon to examine its validity, to decide whether it is a 
belief which is fit to be retained. He may value the possession, 
but be too honest to keep it without a good title; or he may 
find it an uncomfortable possession, and so be led to inquire 
whether he can honestly be rid of it. But no one of us can re- 
member when he came into this possession, or look back to a 
time when he did not have it. We have had this belief as 
long as we have had any belief at all. When any experience 
whatever stirs our consciousness of this belief, we find it at the 
very bottom of our minds, underlying every other belief. 
Whatever shakes this shakes them all. Ceasing to believe this, 
it is not easy to see how we could continue to believe any- 
thing. 

This subjective condition of our own minds ‘is a fact which 
we cannot omit to consider in a philosophical investigation. It 
is, indeed, the very first fact which we come upon in such an 
investigation. Like all other facts belonging to the subject, 
it has a right to be accounted for in any theory which offers 
itself to our acceptance. It is an unquestionable fact. It isa 
fact for which we need no testimony. It lies in the conscious- 
ness of each one of us. It is competent to challenge, for in- 
sufficiency, any theory which cannot make room for it and take 
it in. 

We are not seeking to evade the obligation of testing the 
validity of this belief. We accept this obligation, and we, in- 


quire 77 what state of mind tt behooves us to enter upon this inves- 
togation. 
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Some there are, who stand ready to demand that we be free 
from all prepossessions and all preference in the matter. They 
allege that our “ traditional” or “ hereditary ” belief in God- is 
a prejudice, or bias, from which we must free ourselves before 
we can enter in a really scientific way into the inquiry, whether 
God is. The mind must be cleared, say they, of all predilec- 
tion, of all predisposition to believein God. At the beginning, 
and at every subsequent step, of the investigation, we must 
take care lest the wish should be father to the thought, lest 
the heart’s conscious want of God should delude the intellect 
into the belief of Him. Let us have the investigation in the 
“daylight” of reason. This is brain-work, not heart-work. 

We do not hesitate to pronouce this an extravagant and un- 
reasonable demand. It is impartiality gone toseed. It is can- 
dor gone mad. It is self-control ossified. The same false phil- 
osophy which demands this has soaked into our jurisprudence, 
at that point where the demand for impartiality in judicial in- 
vestigation has been carried to such excess, that, virtually, igno- 
rance and stolidity become prime qualifications for jurors. 
There is scarcely a graver question at present for the philo- 
sophic statesman than this: How can trial by jury (the safe- 
guard so long of the citizen against governmental tyranny and 
against malicious accusation) be saved from its present tendency 
to become most conspicuously the safe-guard of the criminal 
against punitive justice; the more effectual, the more flagrant 
and daring his criminality may be. 

The truth is, that every investigation pre-supposes an inves- 
tigator. No human investigator is a being of mere intellect. 
Power to think does not exist apart from power to feel. Hu- 
man intelligence cannot be wholly dissevered from human sen- 
sibility. The brain and the heart pulsate with the same blood. 

Neither is it true that either the power or the accuracy of 
the intellect is in proportion to the want of sensibility. Absence 
of feeling is not favorable to vigor or accuracy of thinking. 
Excess of feeling, morbid feeling, or want of feeling, is a hin- 
drance or disturbance of thought. There is a normal balance of 
feeling and intelligence which assures the best results of both. 

He who has lived all his life in the enjoyment of an estate, 
with no question of the validity of his title, if now that ques- 
tion is seriously raised, cannot go into the investigation with 
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entire indifference as to the result. If you have long confided 
in a friend, with no doubts as to his integrity and fidelity, and 
now he is accused of a crime, or of treachery, or of baseness, 
which should forfeit your esteem, certainly, you cannot divest 
your mind of all existing impressions, and pursue an inquiry as 
to that friend’s character, with no preference and no wish con- 
cerning the result of it. Yet, who will say that a just man is 
unable to hold all such feeling in due subjection, so that it 
shall neither blind him to the evidence, nor disable him to ac- 
cept the result which the evidence shall justify? Who will say 
that a man of quick and keen sensibility may not still be a man 
of such calm judgment and so just, that he will be able to weigh 
the evidence fairly, and promptly to surrender an estate to 
which his title is proved invalid, or to renounce a friendship 
which he finds unworthy, at whatever cost of interest or of feel- 
ing, in the one case or in the other. 

Shall we be required to investigate a question which involves_ 
all our religious hopes, the reality of our immortal being, and 
of the God whom we adore and trust, with no feeling of inter- 
est or preference as to the result to be reached? Shall we be 
asked to enter into the question, whether there is a God, not 
caring whether there is? 

A mind that could be indifferent to such an issue, must be 
monstrously disqualified for any investigation. 

We go further and say, that at the beginning of many im- 
portant investigations, there already exists a reasonable pre- 
sumption on one side or on the other, and it is essential toa right 
investigation that this presumption be rightly recognized. “On 
which side is the burden of proof?” is always a preliminary 
question. Thus,in our criminal jurisprudence there is always 
a presumption in favor of the accused; and in litigation for 
property there is a presumption in favor of him who has long 
held undisturbed possession. 

In this grandest, deepest, foremost question of all, is there, 
or is there not, a reasonable presumption, on one side or on the 
other? Where lies the onus probandi? If there is a question 
here to be argued, whose question is it? Who has the obliga: 
tion to make out his case? 

We will not press this to any extreme. But we refuse to 
begin such an inquiry as this under the unfair assumption, that 
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God is an immense improbability, for whose admission into hu- 
man belief we are humbly to beg. We cannot treat the idea 
of God as a new invention soliciting an acceptance. The ques- 
tion is not whether we will admit the belief in God into our 
minds, but whether we will cast it out of our minds. No 
doubt, it is a ¢raditional belief, a hereditary belief. It has come 
down to us from our ancestors, and they are honorable ances- 
tors. There is a reasonable presumption that they possessed 
it, and that we have inherited it, legitimately. Nevertheless, 
we will not hold it dishonestly. Show us that our title to this 
inheritance is not valid, and we will give it up. 

It behooves us, as philosophers, to inquire with equal caution, 
whether our minds may not be or become subject to prejudice 
in the opposite direction—a prejudice or bias against belief in 
God. It is no harsh judgment of human nature which sug- 
gests that a human mind may be interested to evade that 
sense of indebtedness and of obligation, which is inseparable 
from the belief in God. One may even be conscious that, on 
the supposition of a God, living and reigning, he himself is 
delinquent toward him—is an offender against him. One may 
be in a state of mind which makes him unwilling to have a God 
to reign over him, and on whom to be dependent. We do not 
charge this upon all who are questioning whether there isa 
God. We believe that there are honest souls, agonizing in 
that inquiry, anxiously “ feeling after the God,” and “longing, 
yearning, striving” to find Him, like “infants crying in the 
night, crying for the light, and with no language but a cry.” 
Feeble as they, but happier, we would fain lift their groping 
hands, and help them “ touch God’s right hand in the darkness.” 

Not in harsh accusation, but in friendly and honest admoni- 
tion, we suggest, that no man is competent to pursue rightly 
the inquiry, whether there is a God, whois not wholly willing 
that there should be, and willing to be in subjection to Him, 
and in dependence on Him. Any wnwillingness would be an 
improper bias, unfitting the mind for impartial investigation. 

Having this belief in our minds, at the beginning of our in- 
quiry our question is, whether a candid examination of the 
evidence will compel us to give it up and cast it out of our 
minds, as a prejudice or a superstition. Doubtless, right edu- 
cation and competent investigation do constrain men to give 
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up beliefs which have had immemorial possession of them. 
Some have grown up in the belief of goblins and witches, and 
in their educated maturity have found valid reasons for aban- 
doning such belief as sheer superstition. We may be too slow 
to do this, too unready to yield to clear evidence that inherited 
beliefs are illusions. But there is also an opposite danger. 
When a mind has made some such discoveries—has been forced, 
with bitter pain, to cast away as worthless some early, fond be- 
liefs, outgrowing them as childish delusions—there is a liability 
to become morbidly distrustful to all that was early learned, of 
all old beliefs, and to lose the power of holding fast even to 
those which thorough investigation would verify. He was not 
a wise student of finance, who, finding several counterfeit bank- 
notes in his possession, hurled his wallet, full of currency, into 
the sea. The psalmist confessed that he “said, zx hzs haste, 
‘All men are liars,’—when, doubtless, he had been disgusted 
with the falsehoods of some. It is both hasty and foolish to 
despise all that we have always believed, because we find that 
we have had some erroneous beliefs. There is still a consider- 
able presumption in favor of those beliefs which we have found 
in possession of our minds, and the minds of all our fellows. 
We ought not to relinquish them until we have fairly and fully 
considered the evidence on which they rest, and have found it 
insufficient to support them. 

What is it which has rid our minds of the belief in goblins 
and in witches, which possessed many intelligent and candid 
minds of former generations? It is simply this: that we have 
found more reasonable ways of accounting for all the phe- 
nomena which used to be regarded as proofs of their existence. 
Physical science has emancipated us from such superstition. Is 
our belief in God a superstition, from which physical science, in 
its further progress, will emancipate us? Some of its votaries 
appear to think so; by no means all of them. Only a few 
avow such an expectation. To most minds this would be some- 
thing very different from emancipation. It would not be mak- 
ing us freemen, but making us orphans. Still, if we are or- 
phans, by all means let us know it. When the question has 
come into our minds, whether we have a Father in Heaven, we 
cannot be happy without settling it. 

Let the theistic belief be stated in clear terms; and let us 
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attend candidly to any reasons, which may be presented, why 
we should abandon it. 

It cannot be better stated than in the words of the most 
ancient Christian creed : “/ believe in God, the Father Almighty, 
Maker of Heaven and Earth.” 

This assumes the real objective existence of “heaven and 
earth,” z.¢., of the world we live in, and the other worlds among 
which it revolves, the whole multitude of orbs which are 
visible to us, and whose magnitudes and distances our modern 
science demonstrates to be so amazing. It assumes that these 
objects, and this vast and wonderful system of forces and 
operations, which we call nature, do really exist. It assumes 
also the real being of ourselves. 

Both these have been questioned? But can they rationally 
be questioned? Is it rational to demand, or to seek, proof of 
them? Is a mind which requires proof of these, capable of 
reasoning, or in a condition to be reasoned with ? 

Says President Hopkins: ‘‘No man can believe anything 
with a certainty greater than that with which he believes in his 
own existence; and, if we may suppose such a case, he who 
should doubt of his own existence would, in that single doubt, 
necessarily involve the doubt of everything else.”* We may 
add, that such doubting could never be cured by argument, for 
it would have no basis on which argument could begin. A 
slough which has no bottom cannot be filled; it must be 
bridged over. There is no use in wasting any gravel in it. 

Dr. Hopkins says again, on the same page, “that, generally, 
the evidence of the senses is the ground of entire certainty to 
the mass of mankind. To them ‘seeing is believing,’ and 
they can conceive of no greater certainty than that which re- 
sults from this evidence.” In this, are not ‘the mass of man- 
kind” rational? Can individuals among them give more con- 
clusive proof of insanity than by losing this belief? 

It certainly is possible for minds to become affected with 
doubts as to the validity of such fundamental beliefs, and of 
all beliefs. We have known a little boy, who had not yet 
heard anything of Hume or Berkeley, to become involved 
most distressingly in such questions as these: “I have often 


* Lowell Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity, p. 27. - 
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slept and dreamed; and in my dream, I seemed to see about 
me objects as real as any of these. I woke from that dream, 
or seemed to wake, and to find that what I had dreamed was 
—nothing. How can I be certain that I am not dreaming 
now, and shall by and by awake? How do I know that I 
shall wake at all; that all life is not a dream, and all objects— 
nothing?” Such a bewildered child was not to be reasoned 
with. He needed diversion; he needed rest of brain; he 
needed his mother’s comforting; nay, he needed a sturdy 
wrestle with some rough play-mate. 

Doubts, whether the things which we see and handle are 
real things; whether the persons we converse with are real 
persons; whether the ground which we walk upon is real 
ground ; whether we, ourselves, who walk and talk and look 
and doubt, are real persons, who really do all these things, or 
really doubt whether we do them ;—these are not rational 
doubts. Nothing can be more irrational. 

Dr. Hopkins speaks justly of a “sickly and effeminate habzt 
of doubt,” in which he thinks that some persons “ indulge 
themselves.” Strange, silly indulgence! Those who are 
tempted to it would perhaps be saved from it, if they could 
know how “sickly and effeminate” it appears, and how piti- 
able, to such healthy and sturdy thinkers as that New England 
teacher. 

Assuming, as all sound minds must assume, the reality of 
ourselves, and of the objects of our sensible perception, as- 
suming the real existence of “‘the heavens and the earth,” 
can we rationally cast out of our minds their old belief in God, 
the maker of them? If we do abandon this, what shall we 
take in place of it? Something else we must take. There 
are-minds which do not sufficiently consider this. As a ma- 
terial body cannot leave its present position in space without 
taking some other position, so a mind cannot abandon its 
present position in thought, without taking some other posi- 
tion. Bodily or mentally, we cannot go away from where we 
are, without going somewhere else. The discontented boy 
who said, “ I would run away, only I don’t know the way any 
further than Grafton,” wasa more prudent boy than some, to 
whom that thought does: not occur until after they have 
started. It evidently has not yet occurred to some people 
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who are discontented with their “hereditary” beliefs, mainly be- 
cause they are hereditary, and, therefore, not new nor startling. 
We shall do such people a real service (whether they have any 
beard on their cheeks or not), if we can induce them to inquire, 
seriously, whether there is any better house to move into, be- 
fore they move out of the old one, “in which their mother 
nursed them, and in which she died’’—and any better land 
than the old farm, on which their father toiled so honestly and 
lived so thriftily. 

When you give up believing “in God the Father Almighty,” 
what will you believe in? Open your dictionary to the word 
“atheism,” and you will find it defined, “the disbelief or de- 
nial of a God.” It will be hard to find any living atheists 
under that definition. Chalmers and Christlieb, and others, 
have sufficiently set forth the absurdity of such denial. No 
finite person can be competent to affirm, that in no part of the 
universe is there evidence that it hasan intelligent maker. No 
one who has not visited and explored all worlds, can know 
that on some of them there may not be a standpoint at which 
God would be manifested to him in irresistible and glorious 
evidence of his real and awful being. So far as we know, the 
unbelievers of our time and land agree with our Christian the- 
ologians in declaring such denial of God an absurdity. Tak- 
ing the dictionary definition of “atheism,” they, not unreason- 
ably, refuse to be called “atheists.” They do not deny that 
there is a God; they do not know whether there is. Some of 
them say that it is zposszble to know, but how this is a more 
modest pretension than that which is involved in the denzal of 
God, it may be difficult to show. At any rate, they do not 
deny that God may exist. Theirs is not dsbelief, but wmbelief. 
It would help precision of thought on this question, if (as some 
writers have proposed) we should agree to designate the posi- 
tive denial of God by the term anti-theism, and reserve the 
term atheism to describe the uwzbelief of him who insists that 
he finds no evidence of a God—whose “ verdict on the doctrine 
of God is only that it is not proven—not that it is disproven.” 
We have no disposition, however, to force this name upon 
those whose unbelief it seems to us etymologically best fitted 
to designate, since it is offensive to them, and we even hold it 
a good and hopeful sign that it isso. But this is our question 
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Shall we give up our old belief in God for this wxbelie/, which 
its advocates are unwilling to let us call atheism, and for which, 
besides that, our language does not yet afford us any distinc- 
tive term? This unbelief certainly eliminates God from the 
problem of the universe as decisively as dzsbelief. It does not 
allow us to assume a “ maker of heaven and earth,” an intelli- 
gent contriver and framer of the world and of nature. How 
then shall we account for them? For we cannot get rid of this 
question; it will forever knock at the door of every mind 
that has not answered it. 

Shall we say that the world is eternal? No one can suppose 
it to have existed eternally in its present condition. Small 
knowledge of geology and physical geography suffices to make 
such a thought impossible. 

“‘Men may come, and men may go, 
But I flow on forever.” 

So the river is made to say in a song which some of our 
maidens sweetly warble. It will do for a song. The contin-- 
uous flow of the stream is in impressive contrast with the brief 
lives of men, who, in successive generations, come and go on 
its banks; but the simplest know that it is not “ forever.” 
The “ father of rivers” has not been flowing eternally down the 
continent. This the steady eye of the physical geographer per- 
ceives hardly more quickly or clearly than that of the illiterate 
boatman, who sees its turbid torrent perpetually laden with 
the soil of its crumbling banks, and “veckons” that it would 
wash all Missouri and Kansas down to the Gulf—* only give it 
time enough.” No one making any pretensions to science en- 
tertains, for one moment, so crude a hypothesis as the existence 
from eternity of the world in its present state, the present 
cosmos. Probably there are, however, students of science, of 
no mean attainments, who do entertain the hypothesis of an 
eternal succession of cosmical periods, each and all present- 
ing only the results of impersonal forces working blindly, al- 
though in such marvelous order. Every such theory is a mode 
of pushing the question evermore back, further and further, 
without answering it, more learned perhaps, but not more 
really scientific than that rude pagan cosmology, which sets the 
earth upon the back of a tortoise, and makes the tortoise stand 
on a serpent, and leaves the serpent to wriggle. There is no 
such hypothesis which is capable of being thought through. 
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To assume that the substance of the world is eternal, and 
only its phenomena perpetually changing, is to assume what 
certainly is incapable of proof; and, if it should be granted, we 
should still need an eternal mind, an eternal intelligent being, 
to account for the phenomenal changes which the assumed 
eternal matter undergoes; and this would still be God, the 
“maker of heaven and earth.” An eternal canvas would not 
account for a complex picture, expressing ideas and illustrating 
history. A river flowing eternally, if that could be, would not 
account for mills on its banks with curiously contrived machi- 
nery, nor for steamers plying, up stream as well as down, on its 
waters. 

Shall we say that man is eternal?—not the individual, of 
course, but the race, the succession of generations? Can this 
have been from eternity ? Assuming the succession to be just 
such, all the way, as we see it now, no one imagines that to be 
possible. An eternal series of human generations is a manifest 
absurdity. An eternal succession of men, each one of whom 
was begotten by a man living before him, cannot be rationally 
thought. Every least-instructed mind sees at once that the 
first member of such a series cannot have had one before him, 
from whom he came. A dynasty may be very ancient, but its 
first king did not zwherit the crown? 

How is it at all an escape from this difficulty, to suppose a 
development of man from a lower order of beings, and that 
from a still lower, and so on backward indefinitely ? Agassiz’s 
latest affirmation was, that this hypothesis has no adequate 
justification in ascertained facts; but if it were granted, what 
then? An ascending series must have a first term as surely as 
a level series. Some of these railroad coal-trains are very long. 
When one of them is crossing the street just before you, and 
you are in haste to fulfill an appointment, you may be guilty 
of only a pardonable extravagance, if you call it “ eaterminable.” 
Of course, you expect that to be understood as rhetoric, not 
science. You know that if you wait, patiently or impatiently, 
the last car will pass. Would you be any less certain of this, 
if you noticed that each car was laden with poorer coal, and 
built of rougher timber, and run upon clumsier wheels than the 
one before it ? 

If Mr. Darwin should induce us to believe that our pedigree 
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runs back, not through a level series of men, but through a 
series descending backward, through apes,* cats, frogs, oysters, 
jelly-fish, we should still demand the pedigree of the ancestral 
jelly; and it would be no less difficult to give it, or to account 
for that marvelous being in which these present nations lay in 
solution, than to account for such an Adam and Eve as Moses 
wrote of. Indeed, we understand Mr. Darwin to affirm that a 
race developed, as he holds ours to have been, must have a crea- 
tor as surely as on the Biblical theory—a creator whose effi- 
cient and wise will wittingly put into the primordial substance 
all its prodigious potency. 

And that last word reminds us of Mr. Tyndall’s Belfast ad- 
dress, especially its unlucky sentence about dscerningt in mat- 
ter “the promise and fotency of every form of life.” He has 
been criticised with not too great severity ; for, in speaking of 
things so sacred, careless speech is wicked. Yet, it would be 
unchristian to refuse his words the most favorable construction, 
or to deny him the privilege of amending them. A very sig- 
nificant amendment it is, which appears in a later edition, where 
that phrase is toned down to “ the promise and potency of all 
terrestrial life.” This amendment seems designed to rescue the 
utterance from the interpretation (most natural in its original 
form) which would make it a “confession” of atheism. In this 
amended form it at least does not deny an eternal power and 
intelligence, by which the primal matter was made and endowed 
with that wondrous “ promise and potency.”’ Surely, the belief 
in matter thus created, in atoms impregnated with such potency, 
made capable of development into such a universe, would most 
abundantly justify “our professed reverence for its Creator.” 


* We feel like begging pardon of the elephant and the horse, for omitting them 
from the roll of honor, as ancestors of man. But our respect for their minds forbids 
putting them below the ape, and the bulk and shape of their bodies are in such con- 


trast to our own, that placing either of them next to us would seem to be putting an 
unfair strain upon the development theory. 


} It was, indeed, a marvel, that one so trained to scientific accuracy, so familiar with 
studies which forbid affirmation beyond the limits of observation; and so strenuous an 
advocate of that method of thought, should profess to “prolong the vision backward — 
across the boundary of the experimental evidence.” It was passing strange that such 
an one should launch a huge GuEss upon that wide sea, with the pretentious name 
DISCERN painted on her stern, But this mistake has been sufficiently censured, and 
we cannot doubt that it has long since been “ discerned” by its acute author. 
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Surely, the eagle is no less a wonder of creative skill when 
the elements of his being are diffused in the semi-liquid con- 
tents of the egg-shell, than when, in the full glory of his living 
powers, he screams from his aerie, or cleaves the sky with his 
daring wings. If back, beyond ‘‘the boundary of the experi- 
mental evidence,” as we terrestrials are able to discern it, some 
seraph scientist does clearly see a formless protoplasm, into 
which the Creator has so breathed that it is sure to develop 
(‘never so many millions of ages hence’’) into a mighty race 
of intelligent creatures, we need not doubt that that seraph 
there finds as high proof of the Creator’s power and wisdom as 
in this race, whom he now sees calculating eclipses and invent- 
ing the telegraph, and working out the mighty social and moral 
problems of this world’s history. 

Mr. Tyndall does not deny that matter, with all its known 
and all its supposed “ potency,” may have been originated and 
endowed by a creating intelligence,‘ a Being standing outside the 
nebulz, who fashioned it asa potter does his clay, but whose own 
origin and ways are equally past finding out.’’ But we are not 
aware that he avows any positive belief in such a Being. We 
think there is an inadvertence in the language just quoted 
from the preface of his address. It assumes that the Being, 
who “fashions the nebule,” himself must have had an “ orz- 
gin.” Does the scientist’s mind refuse to admit the idea of a 
Being who was not originated—who did not decome, but eter- 
nally IS? Yet,if he denies this to the ‘“ Being standing out- 
side the nebulz,” he will have to claim it for the nebule. Is 
one of these assumptions any more scientific than the other? 
Right here is a point, not sufficiently noted, in which it belongs 
to “the modesty of true science ” to confess the utter and hope- 
less insufficiency of science. We use the term, science, here with 
the limitation which such writers as Mr. Tyndall put upon it, 
meaning physical science. This science relates to the ongoing 
system of nature. It accounts for facts by finding antecedent 
facts which are causes. It does not, and cannot, account for the 
beginning of asystem of causation. Its causation is a pendent 
chain of many links, the connections of which, one with another, 
it traces with diligent and attentive observation. It cannot 
find the support of the highest link. The question, how the 
system of nature originated, transcends the sphere of physical 
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science altogether. If creation is a fact, it is not a fact of na- 
ture, but a fact antecedent to nature. It inaugurates and con- 
ditions nature. It is a fact for which science cannot account, 
of which science can give no explanation, But if creation is a 
fact, then there is a Creator. -If he wishes the creature, made 
in his own image, to know the fact of creation, he will not leave 
him to search for it in nature, but will tell him of it super- 
naturally. The supernatural communication thus made will be 
a fact, which will supplement the facts of nature; will harmo- 
nize with them ; and will furnish the explanation of their origin. 
That we have such a supernatural communication is believed 
by the most of those who “believe in God, the Father Almighty, 
maker of heaven and earth.” They find, in the collection of 
writings which they call the Bible, that of which the human 
mind is not an adequate cause. But allowing it the origin 
which it claims for itself, its disclosures, wholly consistent with 
that claim, reveal the origin of the world and nature, and suf- 
ficiently explain it. This same book fully discloses a ‘‘ moral 
system,” dimly apprehended by those who have only nature to 
teach them, yet having many of its principles written on the 
hearts of men, and recognized by men of all lands and ages, 
with a uniformity which Dr. Gillett has most instructively illus- 
trated. 

The GOD, whom thoughtful men everywhere “ feel after,” 
and of whom they have all found significant intimations in 
physical nature, abides in the “ moral system” with a pervasive 
and penetrating presence, from which the wicked and the heed- 
less cannot wholly escape; by which the most thoughtful are 
the most awed; and with which the most pure-minded are 
most blessed. 

We have spoken of a morbid intellectual condition—the piti- 
ful debility of doubt. There is also a morbid moral condition 
which sadly enfeebles and obscures spiritual visions. The pure 
in heart see God. These morbid conditions, the intellectual 
and the spiritual, are often blended, and are likely to aggravate 
each other. Who of us all can claim to be wholly free from 
either? Quite truly says Mr. Tyndall, “Christian men are 
proved, by their own writings, to have their hours of weakness 
and of doubt as well as their hours of strength and conviction, 
and men like myself share, in their own way, these variations 
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of mood and tense.” In respectful, brotherly sympathy, we 
take the hand of this eminent student of nature, thanking him 
heartily for all the wealth of information which his diligent ob- 
servation has brought us from her rich fields, and we humbly 
join him in this serious introspection. Our own mental states 
are not to be disregarded in estimating the results of our ob- 
servations, any more than the variations of the needle may 
safely be ignored by the mariner. Most honorable to our 
scientist is the fidelity with which he records his own exper- 
ience: 

‘““T have noted,” says he, “ during years of self-observation, 
that it is not in hours of clearness and vigor that this doctrine ”’ 
(atheistic materialism) “‘ commends itself to my mind; that in 
the presence of stronger and clearer thought it ever dissolves 
and disappears, as offering no solution of the mystery in which 
we dwell and of which we form a part.” This ingenuous testi- 
mony deserves the thoughtful regard of all Mr. Tyndall’s dis- 
ciples and fellows. That self observation is by no means peculiar 
to him, and it calls attention to a field of observation which, 
in the interest of true science, ought to be more amply explored. 
Let us, fellow seekers for truth, bring together, in such frank 
disclosures, the results of our personal self-observation. Till 
more of such testimony is recorded, we may not be warranted 
to affirm, but we are very confident, that Mr. Tyndall’s experi- 
ence is like that of every man who makes such honest and at- 
tentive self-observation. Their hours of doubt are hours of 
weakness ; hours of strength are their hours of conviction. ‘‘ Not 
in hours of clearness and vigor” does atheistic materialism 
satisfy any mind. It is an illusion which, in the presence of 
“stronger and clearér thought, ever dissolves and disappears.” 

The earnest and patient study of “ God in Human Thought,” 
to which Dr. Gillett’s work is so helpful and so stimulating, is, 
we believe, the most urgent need of human thought in this age. 
Subtle arguments to prove that God is, a real Being, may have 
been needed, but it is questionable whether they have not been 
much overdone. There are minds in which doubt of the great 
and fundamental reality would never be awakened, except by 
finding some mind superior to themselves seeking to support 
its belief by argument. If argument must be used, the simplest 
and most direct should be preferred. A sound and healthy 
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mind, in this world and life, knows that God is not far from him, 
as surely, and with as little dependence on subtleties of argu- 
ment, as one knows that his wife is not far away when he comes 
home at evening, weary and worried, though she be not at that 
moment visible. He knows by the order which he sees in the 
sitting-room ; the warmth which glows from the hearth; the 
refreshment that waits upon the table; the unmistakable fra- 
grance of care and love which fill all the air of the home. 

A mind that is unhealthily fond of subtleties, and not con- 
tent with knowing obvious things, but will éver be trying them 
with cunning questions, needs not so much to be argued with, as 
to be confronted with, the sturdy reality. Such a youth in his 
teens, walking with a school-mate of much more mature mind 
and of exceptionally large and powerful frame, challenged him 
to an argument to prove the reality of his own being. Instead 
of the duel of dialectics which the boy had coveted, the robust 
and straightforward man drew back his hand and heavy fist 
and dealt him a blow which sent him reeling across the gutter, 
and he staggered back to walk more modestly, not only along 
that village pavement, but on his path of thought and life, more 
modestly and more wisely. 

Minds which, in moral perverseness, are hiding away from God 
—not wishing to retain Him in their knowledge—cannot be con- 
vinced by reasoning about Him. They must be made to hear 
Him. His holy commandments must be thundered in their 
souls, and made to reverberate in the hollow depths of their 
disingenuous spirits. And those troubled minds, sincerely 
loving the God of their fathers, but startled and bewildered by 
the challenge of unbelievers to ‘“‘ show cause” why their belief 
in Him should not be taken away ; honest souls, who find them- 
selves led to the very edge of faith, and who look down thence 
with utmost horror into the abyss of atheism and feel dizzy, 
how shall they be assured that only their poor heads are whirl- 
ing, and not the old rock they stand on? By letting plummets 
of speculation down into that abyss? MVever / Let them wrap 
themselves in the mantle of prayer and cover their faces in 
thoughtful silence. 

“To their obedient hearts the small voice of stillness ” shall 
whisper—GOD. 
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Art. V.—THE “HORNETS” OF SCRIPTURE, 
AS CONNECTED WITH JEWISH AND EGYPTIAN HISTORY. 
By JoHN CAMPBELL, M.A., Professor of Church History, Presbyterian College, 
Montreal. 

A SAFE rule to observe in tracing the workings of Divine 
Providence, as these appear in the history of the Church and 
the lives of individual Christians, is that mcracula non sunt mul- 
tiplicanda preter necessitatem. The same rule should also be 
applied in the interpretation of Scripture. Rabbinical com- 
mentators erred greatly through their neglect of it, and have led 
more sober expositors to find, in parts of the Bible, records of 
prodigies, where none were intended. Such extravagances, 
which are, happily, rare in modern exegetical works, have had the 
tendency of driving critics to the opposite extreme of endeavor- 
ing everywhere to divest the Scriptures of the miraculous ele- 
ment, which they of necessity contain. If, however, there is any 
part of the Old Testament narrative, in connection with which 
the fault of multiplying miracles may be excused, or lightly dealt 
with, it is that which contains the story of the period to which 
Moses and Joshua belonged. Their age was one of supernat- 
ural prodigies—the period of the first great cycle of miracles. 

It is at the time indicated that we read of the “ hornets” of 
Scripture. They first appear as the subject of divine prophecy 
in Exodus xxiii: 28—‘“ And I will send hornets before thee 
which shall drive out the Hivite, the Canaanite, and the Hittite 
from before thee.” Again, we meet with them in Deuteron- 
omy vii: 20, where Moses, speaking of the nations of Canaan, 
says: “ Moreover, the Lord thy God will send the hornet among 
them, until they that are left, and hide themselves from thee, 
be destroyed.” Finally, Joshua, at the close of his long and 
victorious career, refers, in the name of God, to the fulfillment 
of the preceding prophecies: “And I sent the hornet before 
you, which drave them out from before you, even the two kings 
of the Amorites; but not with thy sword, nor with thy bow” 
(Josh. xxiv: 12). There is no room for doubt that the word, 
in the original, TY7S, has the meaning “hornets,” by which 
our English translators have rendered it, following the example 
of older versions. Yet, as the three passages cited above refer 
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to one and the same fact, the term may be called an aza&é 
Aeyomevoy in Scripture. Nowhere else in the sacred record 
do the hornets meet us, although noxious insects of many kinds 
are mentioned. 

The opinion formerly entertained regarding these hornets 
was, that they represented an insect scourge, the agents in re- 
peating, but on a far larger scale, one of the miraculous plagues 
of Egypt. In the passage in Deuteronomy, indeed, the men- 
tion of the hornets immediately follows an allusion to the cir- 
cumstances attending the deliverance of Israel from Egyptian 
bondage. The iniquity of the Amorites, like that of Pharoah 
and his people, being full, it was to be expected that they 
should equally suffer from God’s retributive judgments, and in 
a similarly miraculous manner. The probability, however, of 
any insect pest achieving what is imputed to these hornets, is 
infinitesimal. None can doubt the power of the Creator to 
employ and render efficient, for the purpose of expelling even 
a great nation from its home, the most insignificant of his crea- 
tures. But, as a rule, proportion of means and end is apparent 
in the divine working. Where this does not appear, a plain 
lesson is generally to be found in the adaptation made. Such 
a lesson is not visible in the case of the hornets; while in those 
of the plagues of Egypt, it needs but slight knowledge of 
Egyptian customs to perceive it. The alleged miracle is a 
stupendous one. Neither the experiences of those who have 
suffered the miseries of a fly-season, in an uninhabited and well- 
wooded country, nor the instances furnished by classical writers, 
of armies being routed by swarms of winged insects, can de- 
prive it of such a character.* Palestine was no new or sparsely 
inhabited country, but one possessing an immense population. 
Those who dwelt in it were not nomad tribes, but cultivators 
of the soil; and their cities, the ruins of which excite wonder 
at the present day, were great, and walled up to heaven.+ 
Turning to the recorded facts, we do not find that the peoples 
of Palestine were expelled before Israel entered the Land of 
Promise. The whole country, on both sides of the Jordan, in 
the south as in the north, appears to have been occupied by 
ee, Ee ee eee eee ee eee 

* Alani de Animal. xi: 28; xvii: 35; Ammiani Marcel. xxiv: 8, 

} Deut. i: 28; vide Porter’s Giant Cities of Bashan. 
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warlike tribes, under monarchical government, dwelling in fenced 
cities. Everywhere it bristled with arms. Thirty-three kings 
fell before the prowess of Joshua and his valiant Israelites.* 
No hint is given that any trace of the hornet scourge rested 
upon the face of nature, on vegetation, or on cattle, any more 
than on their human owners. The plagues of Egypt are often 
alluded to. This plague is never again mentioned. | 

Recent commentators have given up the literal meaning of 
the hornets, which Bochart, and many before his time, had jus- 
tified.+| With some, the word is symbolical of various kinds of 
evils—famine, pestilence, war.t Of the two former, we find 
no indications in Scripture. The last did certainly prevail; yet, 
it is hard to understand how war could be couched under such 
a figure. Others, still holding to a figurative interpretation, 
find in the hornets the fear and the dread of Israel, which fell 
upon the nations of Canaan.§ This is the prevailing opinion 
at the present day. It is, to say the least, strange that. a com- 


. paratively obscure term should be employed in figurative speech, 


and that it should recur in connection with almost identical 
language. Warfare there certainly had been in Palestine be-, 
fore Israel entered, and, although I do, not believe that the 
hornet is a figure to represent it, 1 am compelled to regard it 
as the preparation for the subjugation of the land by Joshua, 

The Ammonites had expelled the Zuzim ; and the Moabites, the 
Emim. The Edomites had taken possession of part of the do-. 
main of Seir; Midian had been smitten by Hadad, a king of 
the same mountainous region. Philistim and Caphtorim had, 
come up out of Egypt, and had subdued the Avim, and the 
people of the sea-coast.] The fragment of an ancient poem, 

preserved in Numbers xxi: 27-30, tells of a recent conquest of, 
the land of Moab, made by Sihon, king of Heshbon, whose do- 
minion extended from the mountains of Seir, up to the borders, 
of the kingdom of Bashan. The population of Palestine is 
changed since the days of the patriarchs. There are no Phil- 
istines in Gerar, nor Hittites in Hebron. The Canaanite and 
Perizzite do not dwell in the land. But the family which Aner, 

Eshcol, and Mamre represented in the days of Abranal, has 


* Joshua xii. a Hierozorcon, i “ith ‘407. tLe Clerc in Ex. xxiii : 2. 
Z Rev. W. L. Bevan, in Smiths Dictionary of. the Bible, ; 
| Deut. ii: Gen. xxxvi: 35. me Se We tts ies 238 
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become a mighty nation. The territory east of the Jordan, 

and almost the whole of Southern Palestine, is in possession of 
these warlike and conquering Amorites. The old tribes have - 
disappeared before them, and, as in the remarkable vision of 

Abraham, so now they are mentioned as the sole enemies of 
Israel.* It is the iniquity of the Amorites that is full. For 

this the tribes have been waiting, and now, withthe overthrow 

of this great nation, they enter upon their inheritance. 

The Amorites are the hornets of Scripture. The passage, 
already quoted from the book of Joshua, reads: “And I sent 
the hornet before you, which drave them out from before you, 
even the two kings of the Amorites; but not with thy sword, 
nor with thy bow.” What is the relation which the clause, 
“even the two kings of the Amorites,” sustains to the sentence? 
It has generally been supposed to refer tothe pronoun “them,” 
denoting the tribes of Canaan. For various reasons, yet to be 
given, I hold that it stands in apposition with the “hornet,” in- 
dicatiag that these monarchs had subjugated or expelled to the 
north the aboriginal tribes; the Amorites of Southern Pales- 
tine being, in all probability, their tributaries, at any rate, their 
allies. It zs true that these aboriginal tribes were not expelled 
by the sword and bow of Israel, but by the arms of the Amor- 
ites. The two kings of the Amorites, on the other hand, were 
not driven out by the hornet, but withstood Joshua and his 
host, who smote them with the edge of the sword, and left none 
of them alive.t This important piece of exegesis has been en- 
tirely overlooked by commentators, who thus involve the Bible 
statements in an obscurity that does not belong tothem, The 
English reading of Joshua, xxiv: 18, cannot be taken as vitia- 
ting the above rendering; for, instead of “‘ The Lord drave out 
from before us all the people, even the Amorites,”’ faithfulness 
to the text requires “all the peoples and the Amorites.” t The 
peoples, or aboriginal nations of Canaan, are thus, in a peculiar 
manner, distinguished from their invaders and conquerors, the 
Amorites. Where the names of the old inhabitants of Pales- 


* Gen. xv: 16: Deut. i: 27; Josh. vii: 7. 

+ Numbers, xxi: 35. In Joshua, xxxiv: 12, the LXX reads “twelve,” instead of 
‘«two,’’ kings, which the Hebrew may equally indicate, 

{The Septuagintreads: Kai é6éBade Kupeos tov ’Awospalov xa. mavra 
ta COvy Ta MarOMoDYTa THY YY aXO Kpodanov HudrY 
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tine appear among those of peoples subdued by Joshua, it is 
plain, from the position in which they stand, as well as from the 
recorded facts concerning the conquest, that the reference is to 
northern tribes that had been driven from their original homes, 
in which they might have hindered the entrance of Israel, by 
the Amorite invasion. 

The Egyytian monuments and records come to our aid when 
we seek to fix the time at which the Amorite supremacy in 
Palestine began. The most powerful people in that land, during 

‘the reigns of the first and greatest sovereigns of the Ramessid 
line, was the nation of the Khita, or Hittites.* With the Sheth, 
or Sheto, of whom Balaam spoke in his prophecy, and who are 
known to the Bible student as the Phili-Shetto, or Philistines, 
they seem to have been a dominant stock in Egypt during the 
Shepherd period.t Not long, probably, after the death of Joseph, 
they were driven back into their former home in Palestine, and 
there maintained constant, and often successful, warfare against 
the Egyptian armies, which in vain sought to break their power. 
Heth and Sheth continually appear on the monuments of the 
Pharaohs, preceding the Exodus of Israel, asthe head and front 
of the Canaanitish confederacy, that opposed itself to their 
scheme of Palestinian conquest. With them Moab and Ammon 
were allied, and Sheth is mentioned as having dwelt in the two 
Rabbahs to the east of the Jordan and the Dead Sea.{ The 
whole of Southern Palestine was at one time occupied by three 
tribes, from the Dead Sea to the Mediterranean. Recent dis- 
coveries have shown traces of the family of Sheth in the neigh- 
borhood of Jerusalem.§ Heth, or the Khita, appear on the 
monuments of Egypt as dwelling in parts of Philistia. In the 
time of Rameses the Great, three warlike tribes were temporarily 
driven into Northern Palestine and Syria; and, at Kadesh, on the 
Orontes, he gained his great victory over the Hittite confede- 
racy.| The Amorites had not yet become famous. An offshoot 
from them inhabited part of Northern Palestine, not far from 


* Sir Gardnér Wilkinson, in Rawlinson’s Herodotus, App. Bk. ii., ch. viii; Os- 
burn’s Monumental Hist. of Egypt. 

+ Numbers, xxiv: 17; vide Osburn Mon, Hist. ; The Shepherd Kings of Egypt, 
Canadian Fournal, yol. xiv, Nos. 2 and 3. 

f Osburn, ii: 469. § Ritter, Comparative Geography of Palestine, iv: 220. 

| De Lanoye, Rameses the Great, 97. New York. 
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Pheenicia, where the Bible record still finds them in the time 
of Joshua; and the land of Omar, on the borders of Arabia 
Petraea, in all probability, indicates the home of the main body 
of this afterward celebrated race.* The work begun by the 
Pharaohs, these Southern Amorites must have carried forward. 
Advancing in the track of the Egyptian armies, they found 
Heth and Sheth, Moab and Ammon, with all-their confede- 
rates, weakened by protracted struggles, and with the energy 
of a mountain race drove before them these once invincible 
warriors, shutting up a portion of their forces in the fenced 
cities of Philistia, and compelling the rest to take refuge in 
Syria. Then it was that Sihon overran the domain that was once 
the peculiar possession of Sheth and Moab, and established the 
seat of his kingdom in the city of Heshbon.+ But the Amor- 
ites, although victorious, cannot fail to have been much weak- 
ened by conflict with such powerful foes. The proud confi- 
dence of former victories may also have led them to despise 
the comparatively untrained soldiers of Joshua. The tactics 
of that great leader of God’s host prevented the concerted 
action, by which, no doubt, they had triumphed over Heth 
and Sheth. Had he fallen at first upon the Amorite kings of 
the south, time would have been afforded for Sihon and Og, 
and the many states of Central and Northern Palestine, to com- 
bine their forces, and render the issue doubtful or disastrous for 
Israel. The strength of the Amorites was broken by the over- 
throw of Sihon, and the hornet swarm, having accomplished its 
task, was in turn expelled, when the five kings and their forces 
fell at Gibeon and Makkedah.t 

The question may, however, very fitly be asked: “ Why 
should the Amorites receive the name of “the hornet,” and is 
there any special appropriateness in the application of such a 
term to these forerunners of Israel?’’ The answer is found in 
the identity of the Amorites with a people called Zorites, Zora- 
thites, or Zareathites ; for Myr¥, although it may signify “a hor- 
net,” is the root of more than one proper name in Scripture. 


* Josh. xiii: 4. Some writers find only one land of Omar in Northern Palestine, 
Others, with Osburn, place a region so-called in the south, The presence of a 
Kadesh in the land of Omar justifies both findings, as the name is found in more 
than one locality, both in the north and in the south. 


{+ Numbers, xxi 26. ¢ Joshua, x. 
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God sent the Zorites, even the kings of the Amorites, to drive 
out the old inhabitants of Canaan, and thus prepare the way 
for the entrance of his chosen people. There were, at least, two 
places in Palestine bearing the name, Zorah (ayy). One of 
these is mentioned, not in the Bible, but in a remarkable Egyp- 
tian text, of which the French Egyptologist, M. Chabas, has 
given a translation.* It is called the Fourney of an Egyptian 
mm Palestine and Syria, and the period at which the journey is 
supposed to have been made, is the close of the reign of Rame- 
ses the Great. The traveler, after visiting Tyre, describes his ’ 
stay at Sarao,a place not famous for its hospitality, and of 
which he says, punningly, “the sting is verysharp.” This was, 
no doubt, a northern “place of hornets,’ founded by the 
Amorites who dwelt in Pheenicia. The Bible Zorah was in- 
habited by the people of Dan, or fell, at least, to their lot—being 
situated upon the border of the tribe of Judah.+ It had been 
an Amorite city, for we read that the Amorites, after the death 
of Joshua, “ forced the children of Dan into the mountain, fot 
they would not suffer them to come down to the valley.” t¢ 
Many of the Danites emigrated to the springs of the Jordan 
during the period of the Judges, and thus freed themselves 
from the annoyance and discomfort to which they had been 
exposed by the vicinity of the hornet’s nest.§ 

Not only do these geographical names indicate the existence 
of an Amorite stock, bearing the designation Zorite, but defi- 
nite Scripture statements inform us concerning a people so 
called. These statements furnish a circumstantial account of 
their parentage, or descent. They appear in three remarkable 
passages of the first book of Chronicles. These are the fifty-third 
and fifty-fourth verses of the second chapter, and the second of 
the fourth. It is generally admitted that the Zareathites, Zorites, 
and Zorathites of these three verses denote one and the same 
people. The words 1nj¥.yoy¥, the former of which has im- 
properly been rendered by the two equivalents, Zareathite and 
Zorathite, are really identical; the interpolated n being the 
mere Hebrew representative of our tribal or national particle, zée, 


=, 


* Voyage dun Egyptien; Lenormant and Chevalier, Ancient LTistory of the East, 
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in English. The Zareathites, or Zorathites, were, undoubtedly, 
the people who named Zoreah, or Zorah, for they are mentioned, 
together with the Eshtaulites, as belonging to the same stock.* 
Zorah and Eshtaol were situated close together, and in several 
passages, in the books of Joshua and Judges, they appear in the 
most intimate connection. + Furthermore, the family to which 
the two tribes of the Zareathites and Eshtaulites are said to 
have belonged, is that of Kirjath.Jearim. Kirjath Jearim lay 
not far from Zorah and Eshtaol. It was a city of the Gibeon- 
ites, and remained in their possession as late as the period of 
the Kings.t But the Gibeonites, in II Samuel, xxi: 2, are said 
to have been “ of the remnants of the Amorites.” In the book 
of Joshua, the Gibeonites are called, not Amorites, but Hivites.§ 
Are we, therefore, to suppose that the name, Amorite, is here 
employed generically to denote the original inhabitants of 
Canaan? By no means. The names. have a definite and par- 
ticular meaning. Jacob, upon his death-bed, alluded to warfare 
with an Amorite family, and tothe possession bya son of Joseph 
of the territory thus acquired. || The only war that falls within 
the lifetime of Jacob, was that which Simeon and Levi waged 
against Hamor and Shechem, the Hivites. 4 The region, also, 
in which Shechem stood, fell to the lot of Ephraim, son of Joseph. 
A second time, therefore, Hivite and Amorite appear as syn- 
onymous terms. Amorites and Hivites are also spoken of as 
inhabiting the same district in the north of Palestine. I cannot 
think that these two names originally denoted one people, for 
they are mentioned separately, even in the Toldoth Bene Noah, 
among the descendants of Canaan.** As, in every age of the 
world, instances are found of conquerors assuming the name 
of their subjects, or the former occupants of their conquest, so 
it must have been in the far away ages of early Palestinian his- 
tory. It is possible that the word, Amorite, may simply desig- 
nate “a mountaineer.” Even thus, however, it will yet be 


* L.Chron, ii: 53: j 

hp JOSRTXIxG aIGexy c3340 judges, cnt Nos ixvinsng eexVilipre 2s 

} Compare Josh. ix: 17, and II Sam, xxi. @ Josh. ix: 7. 

|| Gen. xlviii: 22, ‘The Septuagint identifies the conquest with Shechem. 


4] Gen. xxxiv, The Septuagint version of Joshua, xxiv: 32, instead of the sons of 
Hamor, the father of Shechem, reads, r@v "Auoppaiwy tav xatommovvTwmY 
éy Biniors. Breen xml Ol 7e 
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apparent that the later Amorites were not of the original Hivite 
stock. 

Another early Hivite people meets us in the book of Gene- 
sis. The second verse of the thirty-sixth chapter, as compared 
with the twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth verses, reveals the fact, 
that Hivite and Horite are synonymous terms. The genealo- 
gies of the Horites are given at length, as no other Gentile 
genealogies are recorded in Scripture. From these, materials 
may be drawn for establishing the Horite original of several 
settlements in Palestine bearing the Hivite name. Such a set- 
tlement was that of Shechem. It was situated at the foot of 
Mount Ebal. The word Ebal is as uncommon as that translated 
“hornet,” and the only other connection in which it occurs is 
in the Horite genealogies. Ebal is the third son of Shobal, 
the most important, although the second mentioned, among 
the chiefs or dukes of the Horites.* From the same person 
was derived the name Gebal, applied to two regions, one in 
Mount Hor, and the other in Phoenicia, called by the Greeks 
Byblus.t One of the sons of the Horite, Ezer, named Akan, or 
Jaakan, left his name to Beeroth, of the Bene Jaakan, in the 
Sinaitic peninsula.t This Beeroth reappears in two Hivite 
localities. Itis found in Berothai, Berytus, or Beirut, south of 
the Horite Byblus, in Phcenicia, where Hivites dwelt in the 
time of David.§ But, in a purer form, we meet it as one of the 
cities of the Hivite Gibeonites in the tribe of Benjamin.| Gibeon 
itself is a Horite name, although no identical word appears 
among the genealogies of their supposed troglodytes. Hebrew 
lexicographers furnish instances of the interchange of tzade 
and gimel, which enable us to recognize the ancestors of the 
Nethinim in Zibeon, the grandfather of Esau’s Horite wife.4 
The two names are identical in form, with the sole exception 
of the initial lettery and as the form is a complex one, consist- 
ing of five parts, it can hardly be that y;ya;_ and 4)y) are not the 
same words. It is worthy of note that, in Genesis xxxvi: 2, 


* Gen. xxxvi: 23 I Chron. i: 40. 

+ Psalm Ixxxiii: 7; Josh. xiii: 5; I Kings, v: 18; Ezek. xxvii: 9, Ebal. in 
Septuagint, is Jazfad. 

} Gen. xxxvi: 27; I Chron. i: 42; Numb, xxxiii; 31, 32; Deut. x: 6. 

@ II Sam. viii: 8; xxiv: 7. || Josh. ix: 17. “| Gen, xxxvi: 2, 20, 24. _ 
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Zibeon is specially mentioned as a Hivite. Were other evi- 
dences wanting to prove that the Gibeonites were of Horite 
origin, it is almost established by the fact, that there was a 
Mount Seir in this immediate neighborhood.* 

We turn now to the Zorites, or Zorathites, in order to find 
their relations with the Horites; for it has appeared probable 
that they were Hivites and Amorites. In the passages already 
referred to, in the first book of Chronicles, the Zorathites are 
called the descendants of Shobal, the father, or founder, of 
Kirjath Jearim, which we have seen to be a Gibeonite city. 
Who is this Shobal? He is not necessarily an Israelite, for 
Kenites and other tribes of Gentile origin are mentioned in 
the same genealogies.t As the father of Kirjath Jearim, he 
should be a Hivite; and as the ancestor of the people of Zorah 
and Eshtaol,an Amorite. The Horites, however, were Hivites, 
and among them accordingly he appears. The only other men- 
tion of the name Shobal in the Scripture, is in the Horite gen- 
ealogies, as these are recorded in Genesis, xxxvi, and I Chroni- 
cles, i.t That this is the same Shobal, has already been 
rendered probable, by the fact of the father of Kirjath Jearim 
being a Hivite, and by the statement that Horite and Hivite 
are synonymous terms. The identification is placed beyond 
question, when it is seen that the father of Kirjath Jearim, and 
the Horite Shobal, had each a son named Manahath. Were 
Manahath a common Bible name, a singular coincidence is all 
that we might be justified in finding in such a concurrence. 
But Manahath is as rare as Shobal in the nomenclature of 
Scripture. The Zorites are mentioned among the descendants 
of Salma, the father of Bethlehem, but it is to be observed, 
that they immediately follow the mention of “half the Mana- 
hathites,” and stand probably in apposition to them.§ It 
would thus seem, that part of the posterity of Manahath had 
been adopted into the family of Salma. Turning to the fourth 
chapter of first Chronicles, the Zorathites are made the des- 
cendants of Ahumai and Lahad, the sons of Jahath, the son of 
Reaiah, or Haroeh, and the grandson of Shobal.|| Now, no 
such name as Reaiah occurs among the sons of Shobal, the 


* Joshua, xv: 10. +1 Chron. ii: 55; iv: 10. 
fGen. xxxvi: 20, 23, 29; I Chron. i: 38-40. 
41 Chron. ii: 54. | I Chron, iv: 2. 
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Horite. As, in the form Haroeh, he is mentioned before Man- 
ahath, in I Chron. ii: 52, it would seem that he was the eldest 
son of Shobal, thus occupying the position which. in Gen. 
XXXvi: 23, and 1 Chron.i: 40, is held by Alvan, or Alian. I have 
elsewhere shown that Alvan and Reaiah, or Roeb, denote the 
same person.* Fuerst finds that both terms denote supreme 
divinity, and I have proved that they are equivalent to the 
Egyptian and Babylonian interchangeable names, Il and Ra.t 
The Zorathites thus appear as the descendants of Shobal, 
through his two sons, Alvan, or Reaiah, and Manahath. His 
third son, Ebal, has also been before us as, in all probability, the 
ancestor of Hamor and Shechem, the Hivites. But the state- 
ment requiring proof is, that Zorathite and Amorite designate 
the same people. 

Already we have Zorah and Eshtaol in an Amorite region, 
with a Mount Seir near at hand. The Gibeonites, who dwelt 
in the Horite Kirjath Jearim,and whose ancestor was the Horite 
Zibeon, were known to the writer of the Books of Samuel as 
the remnant of the Amorites. The Hivites of Shechem, de- 
scended from the Horite Ebal, were also called Amorites by 
the patriarch Jacob. Hivites dwelt under Lebanon, in the 
Horite cities Gebel and Berothai, reproducing the Gebel of 
Mt. Seir and the Beeroths of Arabia Petraea and of the Gib- 
eonites; and in the same region Amorites are found, who may 
be the same people under a different name.t Are there any 
other proofs that Amorite and Horite denote the same 
stock? Three such proofs remain to be considered. The 
names of three Amorite chiefs appear in the story of the 
life of Abraham; these are Aner, Eshcol, and Mamre.§ That 
of Eshcol remained in the south, designating a brook in the vi- 
cinity of the Amorite city, Hebron, which stood stood in the 
plain of Mamre. Aner’s name was transferred to central Pales- 
tine, as that of a city also called Taanach; and Shechem, not 
far distant from it, was known as Mamortha.| The king of 


* The Horites, Canadian Fournal. vol. xiii, No. 6. 

+ Fuerst’s Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon in loc. Rawlinson’s Herodotus, app. bk. i, 
Essay x; De Lanoye’s Rameses the Great, 78. 

t Josh. xiii: 4; vide Lenormant and Chevalier,i: 243. § Gen. xiv: 13. 24. 

| I Chron. vi: 70; comp. Josh. xxi: 25; Fosephi, B. J. iv: 8,1; Plini, HN. 
meses: 
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Taanach was one of those who fell before the arms of Joshua. 
Yet the former inhabitants of the portion that fell to Manasseh, 
west of Jordan, are said to have been not Amorites, but Ca- 
naanites, and it isin this portion that Taanach, or Aner, is found.* 
Much dependence cannot be placed in the application of the 
name Mamortha to Shechem, as proof of its connection with 
the family of Mamre, the Amorite, since Josephus and Pliny, 
who give the name, are late authorities. Still, the facts indi- 
cated, taken with Jacob’s identification of the Shechemites with 
the Amorites, may be held as confirmatory of the unity of that 
people with the Horites, or Hivites. The original home of 
the Horites was in Mount Seir, and their dominion appears to 
have extended from the Dead Sea to Petra. The Edomites 
deprived them of a part of their territory, yet it does not seem 
that they occupied the whole of the range of Hor until a late 
period. During the wanderings of Israel, this region was in the 
possession of the Amorites; for we read in Deuteronomy, i: 44, 
“The Amorites, which dwelt in that mountain, came out 
against you, and chased you, as bees do [hornets ?], and des- 
troyed youin Seir, even unto Hormah.” The Amorites, there- 
fore, dwelt in the original Seir, as well as in the mountain of 
the same name in Judah. Both Seirs were the “ mountains of 
the Amorites.” Ritter says: “Shortly before the invasion of 
the Israelites, Sihon, the king of Heshbon, had plundered and 
laid waste the territory of his southern neighbors as far north 
as to the Arnon; he had forced his way southward as far as 
Akrabbim and the Edomite city of Petra, where was the rock 
Selah (Judges i: 36).t In so doing, I believe that Sihon had 
simply united his dominions with the Amorité region of the 
south. The name of Sihon affords no clue for identifying him 
with any of the tribes of Palestine, but what is wanting in his. 
name is afforded in that of his city, the seat of his empire. 
That city was Heshbon.t{ Gesenius asserts the identity of the 
proper names, Heshbon and Eshbon. The latter is the appel- 
lation of a Horite duke.§ He is made the son of Dishon, 
who was the grandson of Zibeon, and the brother of 


* Josh. xvii: 12. + Comp. Geog. of Palestine, ii: 126. 
t Numb. xxi: 26. § Gen. xxxvi: 26. 
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Esau’s Horite wife. In the days of Pliny, Arabia Petrea 
was inhabited by the Esbonite, so that the posterity of this 
Horite leader must long have lingered in the ancient home 
of their race.* A brother of Eshban was Ithran, and from him 
the Ithrites, who are mentioned as one of the families of Kirjath 
Jearim, in which the Zorathites appear, must have descended.+ 
Thus, by many independent Horite and Hivite links, the hor- 
nets, or Zorathites, have been connected with the Amorites, 
and a powerful people substituted for an insect pest as the 
agents of divine judgment and providential care. 

It may seem sufficient to have established the identity of 
Hivites, Horites, Zorathites, and Amorites. I am compelled, 
however, to go farther, and add Caphtorim to the list of names 
that so far have been reduced to unity. The Caphtorim took 
possession of Southern Palestine at some period between the 
descent of Jacob into Egypt and the entrance of the Israelites 
into the land of promise. Prior to the Amorite invasion, Hit- 
tites ruled in that country, as the Egyptian records inform us ; 
in strict accordance with which, is the statement of the prophet 
Ezekiel concerning Jerusalem: “Thy father was an Amorite, 
and thy mother an Hittite.’+ Hittites and Amorites were the 
ruling families in the land that fell to the tribe of Judah prior 
to the conquest. The Hittites were allied with the Philistines, 
while the Amorites appear as a distinct and often inimical peo- 
ple. Thus,while Samuel warred with the Philistines, he was at 
peace with the Amorites.§ The Bible record informs us, how- 
ever, that the Caphtorim, a separate people from the Philistines, 
drove out the Avim, who dwelt originally in the south of Judah, 
and took possession of their country. || This the Amorites cer- 
tainly did. No nation of the Caphtorim appears at the time of 
the conquest, or at any subsequent period during the history of 
Israel. Jeremiah and Amos do not identify Philistim and 
Caphtorim, whom the statements of Genesisand Deuteronomy 


*Plinw, A. N.v: 1. + I Chron. ii : 53. 

¢ Ezek. xvi: 3. In verse 45, the order is changed, and the Hittite first men- 
tioned. 

§ I Sam. vii: 14. The Philistines do not appear as enemies of Israel at the time 
of the conquest. As a remnant of the Shepherds of Egypt, they were known to the 
Israelites as friends of their fathers. 
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show to have been separate people, but assert that the land of 
Caphtor was the place from which both of these people came. * 
The land of Caphtor is thus made synonymous with the Miz- 
raim of Genesis. It isalater name for Egypt. The Egyp- 
tians called themselves Copts, and the very word A‘gyptus is 
properly derived from some such form as Ai Coptos.t Sir 
Gardner Wilkinson and Mr. Poole have rightly rejected the at- 
tempted derivation of the word Caphtor from a Cretan or 
Cappadocian original, and have shown that Coptos, which gave 
a name to all Egypt, was known as Kebt-hor.{ From ‘Egypt, 
therefore, it is plain that the Caphtorim must have migrated to 
southern Palestine, at some point of time before its occupa- 
tion by the tribe of Judah. The Philistines, in whom itis gen- 
erally admitted that we must find a part, at least, of the Shep- 
herd race which usurped authority in the land of the Pharaohs, 
were expelled from that land before the birth of Moses, and 
subsequently to the death of Joseph. But the Caphtorim were 
not Philistines.$ 

With whom did the name, Kebt-hor, and the designation, 
f/Egyptus, originate? According to the Old Chronicle, there 
were three great Egyptian dynasties; the first, that of the 
Aurite; the second, of the Mestraei; and the third, of the 
fégypti. || The Mestraei were the Shepherds. The first race, 
that of the Aurite, I have shown to be the same as the Hor- 
shesu of the Egyptian texts, and a branch of the Horite family 
that dwelt originally in Arabia Petraea.{ Descending into 
the valley of the Nile, these mountaineers had subdued 
the Hamitic Mizraites, and established the first Egyptian 
monarchy. The race of the Hor-sheoer, or servants of Horus, 
was that in which Seb, or Sebek, Ra, and Month, were wor- 
shiped as divine ancestors.** The honor of identifying Month 


* Jerem. xlvii: 4; Amos, ix: 7; comp. Gen. x: 14; I Chron.i: 12, 

| Vide Anthon’s Classical Dictionary, Art, Aigyptus. 

} Rawlinson’s Herodotus, bk. ii, ch. xv, note 5; app. bk. ii, ch. viii (15th, 16th, 
and 17th Dynasties), 

@ It is needless to cite the many authorities on this point, from Josephus and Plu- 
tarch to Movers and Lepsius. In I Chron. vii: 21, we read of men of Gath, born 
in the land of Egypt. 

| Cory’s Ancient Fragments. 4 The Horites, Canadian Yournal, vol. xiii, No. 6, 
** Osburn, i; 3733 seq. ii: 64; Kenrich’s Ancient Egypt under the Pharoahs, i: 
328, seq.; Lenormant and Chevalier, i: 202, 320, seq. 
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with Manahath belongs to Mr. Osburn; but he failed to follow 
up the identification, and unite Reaiah, the brother of Mana- 
hath, and Shobal, his father, with Ra and Seb.* Month is 
undoubtedly the first king Menes; and a younger brother, 
Ouam, is the Au, or Onuos, who ruled in and named Heliopolis, 
the biblical On.t The first Pharoah of the line of Ra, who 
appears on the Egyptian lists, is Achthoes, in whom we must 
find the Jadiath, who is given in Chronicles as the son of 
Reaiah. His son, again, is Ahmes, or Kames, the eponym of 
Ekhmin, or Chemmis, and the Achmuai, who stands at the head 
of the families of the Zorathites. It was during the reign of 
this Kames, or Achamai, that the Shepherds pushed their way 
southward along the Nile, and drove the Horite dynasty to 
Coptos.{ There, for a time, they established the seat of their lim- 
ited empire, and became the Caphtorim of the monumental and 
biblical records. These Upper Egyptian Pharoahs are invaria- 
bly made the posterity of Seb, Month, and Ra, and the wor- 
shipers of Horus.§ But what is still more remarkable, asa con- 
firmation of their descent and Zorathite nationality, their 
crest or surcharge, answering to the Indian totem, was “a hor- 
net.” | The Caphtorim and Zorathites, therefore, were the 
same race; and as the latter have been proved the same as the 
Amorites, the difficulty of supposing two invasions and occupa- 
tions of Southern Palestine prior to the time of Joshua, is re- 
moved. The enmity of Amorite and Philistine is also accounted 
for, and a reason given for the inveterate opposition which the 
former exhibited toward the Hittites, whom they dispossessed 
and drove into Syria. The memory of their Egyptian wrongs 
inspired these Horite warriors to a fearful retaliation upon their 
shepherd foes. No better prepared agency could have accom- 
plished the divine purpose of expelling the nations of Canaan. 
The divine wisdom also appears in the removal of the families 
with which Israel had sustained friendly relations in Egypt, and 
in the substitution of one, whose name was synonymous with 
enmity and oppression. Had the Hittites remained, old friend- 
ship would have interfered to prevent conquest and extirpation 


* Monumental History of Egypt, i: 341. 
+ Vide the Horites; The Primitive History of the Tonians, Canadian Fourna, 
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as they did in the case of the Philistines, whom Joshua left un- 
disturbed, and thus idolatry would sooner have obtained a foot- 
hold among the people of Jehovah.* 

It is difficult to decide when the Horite or Amorite Zorathites 
left the land of Caphtor, and set themselves in array against 
their old enemies. The kings, who knew not Joseph, the 
Thothmes and Rameses, appear to have been allied in some 
way with the line of Horus, yet the superior dignity of their 
god, Amun, seems to indicate that there was nothing more 
than an alliance of the two dynasties.t The lineal descendants 
of the old Auritae did not occupy the throne of their fathers. 
The policy of the Pharoahs may have caused the removal of 
those who were, at the time, dangerous rivals and brave sol- 
diers, to the northeastern boundary of their empire, that con- 
stant warfare with Heth and Sheth might leave them no time 
for rebellion, and that their valor might be the bulwark of the 
land over which their ancestors had first held sovereign sway. 
Tributaries for a time to the Egyptian monarchs, they became 
independent when the overthrow of Pharoah’s army in the 
Red Sea checked the conquering career of the Rameses and 
limited the bounds of their dominion. Centuries passed away 
before an Egyptian army visited the scenes of ancient Pha- 
ronic conquest in the land of Palestine.t When they did so, 
Amorite, as well as Hititite, had disappeared, havi ig passed 
beyond the bounds of their ancient dwelling-place to lay the 
foundations of younger states and empires; and, besides the 
Israelites, the only remnant of Caphtor surviving in the land 
was the long-lived confederacy of the Philistines. In Cappa- 
docia and in Crete, whence various writers have erroneously 
derived the Caphtorim, we may find their later colonies, and 
thence ethnologists may yet be able to trace the Amorite hor- 
nets as constituents of various modern populations. Here, for 
the present, we must take leave of the Hornets of Scripture. 


¥ Josh, xxii; Judges, iii, + Lenormant, i: 324; vide Wilkinson, Lepsius, Osburn. 
$1 Kings, xiv: 25; II Kings, xxiii: 29, etc. 
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Art. VII.—TEXTUAL AND TOPICAL PREACHING 
COMPARED. 


By JAMEs M. CROWELL, D. D., Pastor Woodland Presb. Ch., Phila. 


THE work of preaching “the glorious gospel of the blessed 
God,” is the great end to which a large proportion of the read- 
ers of this REVIEW have devoted their lives. Rising above 
every other aspect of their work as a noble Christian profes- 
sion, as a pursuit of sacred science under the specific phase of 
theology, asa work of generous philanthropy amidst the wrecks 
of fallen humanity, and of tender sympathy and help in the 
dark night of earthly sadness and sorrow, the occupation of a 
minister of the Gospel is mainly and distinctively that of a 
preacher. He is an ordained and authoritative expounder of 
the oracles of God. His great business is to explain and illus- 
trate and enforce that holy and all-sufficient Word of God, 
which is given to us as our rule of faith and standard of duty. 

In this work of preaching there are two methods known in 
homiletics, the textual and the fofical, to one or the other of 
which the preaching of every one is more or less allied ; and it 
may be a matter of practical interest, as bearing upon the 
preacher’s work, to look at these different methods. 

By ¢opical preaching, in this article, we do not refer to what 
some may suppose is meant, the topical dzvision of a text in 
contrast with its textual division. Allusion is meant rather to 
that method of preaching which, as a general rule, follows out 
a range of definite subjects, or ¢opics, which are to be discussed. 

In the preparation of our discourses from week to week, 
there are two methods which we may adopt. We may go to 
the Word of God, as we must do in every case, either with 
our minds preoccupied with a certain theme or subject, or we 
may go to it with no particular topic before our thought. We 
may desire to preach on some special subject, and with that in 
our minds, some doctrine or duty, some theme of comfort or of 
reproof, or of warning or entreaty, we go to the Bible to look 
up some single passage which may serve as a text, and which 
appears to be specially pertinent. 77s is what we may under- 


stand by ¢opical preaching. 
44 
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aw Lhen again, on the other hand, with prayer for divine direc- 


tion, and as those who are “‘set in the Church” to be “ teach- 
ers,’ and who are “ to feed” the people “with knowledge and un- 
derstanding,’ we may go to the Bible to seek out some particu- 
lar passage which may arrest our attention as containing a por- 
tion of divine food, which we may try to gather and set in order 
for their sustenance. And ¢hzs is what we may understand by 
textual preaching. 

It is evident at once that there is occasion for every minister 
to make use of both these methods. And there are times 
when it becomes necessary to look up texts which may present 
certain topics; when we are to degzz our preparation for the 
pulpit by fixing upon a definite subject first, as, for example, 
ordination to the work of the ministry, the dedication of a 
church, the convening of some religious body for some special 
purpose, or a plea for some particular Christian charity. The 
same thing is necessary when we have a consecutive series of 
discourses on hand, or wish to preach upon the great estab- 
lished doctrines of Revelation. But, while this is so, it is at 
the same time quite likely that nearly every preacher has one 
or the other of these two methods as the one to which he leans 
—the one which he is in the habit of using, in distinction from 
the other. And if there is to be any choice between them, it 
shall be our aim to show, if we can, that the zextual method is 
preferable to the other; that, in the long run, and in the steady 
pull of the minister’s work, it is the better method of the two. 

I, One reason why it might be supposed that this would be 
so,is an @ priorz one. Before any experiment were made, it 
might certainly seem the more natural and correct method, in 
view of the fact that the matter of our preaching is to be the 
Word of God. However closely conformed to the Scriptures 
our system of religion may be, however sound we may be in 
the faith, still, to have formed in our minds certain definite 
themes, with which we go to the Bible to find appropriate 
texts, in order that we may present them to the people, is cer- 
tainly a very different thing from taking one of God’s own 
declarations, and explaining and enforcing simply 2z¢, so as to 
enlighten the mind with light direct from heaven, and warm the 
heart by fire from. the very altars of God, and move the will and 
mould the life by bringing down upon them what God Himself 
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has said. In the one case, the desire and the effort is to make 
everything contribute to establish a given point, to enforce a 
truth as we hold it, or to prove acertain position. In the other 
case, the whole effort is to set out, illustrate, and enforce, simply 
and solely, what God, the one infallible teacher, has declared 
to be true. 

When Paul was counseling Timothy, the solemn charge which 
he gave him “before God,” was, “ Preach the Word” (2 Tim. iv: 
2). When the church at Jerusalem was scattered abroad by 
persecution and went everywhere, they “ preached the word” 
(Acts viii: 4). When Philip was sent tothe Ethiopian eunuch, 
he found him reading the Scriptures at the fifty-third chapter 
of Isaiah, and he (Acts viii: 35) ‘“ began at the same Scripture, 
and preached unto him Jesus.” When God sent Jonah 
to preach to Nineveh, he said, ‘Go, preach unto it the 
preaching that I bid thee” (Jonah, iii: 2). And when God sent 
Ezekiel to the people, he said, “I have set thee a watchman 
unto the house of Israel; therefore, thou shalt hear the word at 
my mouth and warn them from me ” (Ezek. xxxiii: 7). In the 
eighth chapter of Nehemiah we have an account of the preaching 
under the administration of Ezra. Nearly 50,000 people were 
assembled in an open street. The learned scribe, with a large 
number of preachers on his right and left, stood on an elevated 
pulpit of wood. The preachers, we are told, “read in the 
book in the law of God distinctly, and gave the sense, and caused 
them to understand the reading.” And “all the people wept 
when they heard the words of the law.” 

The ecclesiastical historian, Mosheim, tells us, that in the third 
century the principal doctrines of Christianity were explained 
to the people in their native purity and simplicity; but the 
Christian teachers who had applied themselves to the study of 
letters and philosophy soon abandoned the frequented paths 
and struck out into the devious wilds of fancy. Until, after 
several centuries had passed, in the darker days of the church, 
the. most frivolous questions came to be discussed, such as, 
“‘whether Abel was slain with a club, and of what species of 
wood?” “from what sort of tree was Moses’ rod taken?” 
“was the gold which the Magi offered to Christ coined, 
or in the mass?” A writer in the last century tells of a time, 
when homiletical instruction was given upon the subject 
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of silk-worms. The account is given, also, of a preacher, who 
portrayed in a touching manner the duties of Christians at the 
appearance of a murrain. Others discoursed upon substitutes 
for tea and coffee, at a time when those commodities were scarce. 
Another topic was the Christian mode of cultivating red beets , 
and yet another the truly pious method of raising Zobacco. 
Luther used to say, that the time would come when men 
would preach on dlue ducks. 

II. The textual method in preaching is better than the topi- 
cal for another reason, Jecause it 1s a more respectful treatment 
of the Word of God. It looks better that we should go to the 
Bible to.find out what to preach, than that we should go to it 
only to establish from it a position which we have already 
taken, or to confirm a theory which we have already embraced. 
It is expressive of the right attitude of the mind as one of 
docility and humility, ready and waiting to hear what the ora- 
cles of God have to say to us. It is true that some teachers of 
sacred rhetoric hold a different view. Dr. Campbell, in his lec- 
tures on Pulpit Eloquence, says, “the text ought to be chosen 
for the subject, and not the subject for the text.” But cer- 
tainly there is danger of error here. A man may fix upon a 
subject and arrange it, and write his sermon even, as has been 
done, and then go to the Bible for a text which may serve asa 
motto to begin with. And, at any rate, where such a course is 
pursued, and the text is subordinated to the theme, the text 
adopted may not-even contain the subject at all; or, if so, then 
only by inference, or remote analogy, or it may be combined 
with other subjects, which, in the sermon, will, of course, be 
passed by. 

There have been cases, without doubt, in which a text has 
been adopted and used, rather because of the custom of the 
pulpit, than because of the authority of the Word of God, and 
the whole thing would have been done just as well had there 
been no text at all, as in a case within our knowledge, where 
the preacher took for his text the single word “ow ;” or had 
the preacher done as Melancthon heard one do in Paris, who 
took his text from the Ethics of Aristotle. And there have 
certainly been not a few so-called sermons which were fairly 
exposed to the criticism, which some one made upon a discourse, 


that if the text had had the small-pox, the sermon would never 
have caught it. 
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III. The textual method in preaching is better than the 
other fora third reason, because it 7s more Likely to secure a fair 
expression of the mind of God. To take a text in order that, 
with it, we may develop or enforce a certain view of our own, 
will by no means secure the full presentation of the truth as it 
is revealed to us, so effectually, as to take a text simply to find 
out what it has to teach us, and then, without any pre-arranged 
topic in the mind, to carry out and work out only what ts in the 
text. When we go to the Word of God and select a passage for 
- exposition and preaching, we ought to yield ourselves to it as 
implicitly as the man who followed Christ did, when he said, 
“Lord, I will follow thee whzthersoever thou goest.” 

IV. Preaching from texts, rather than on subjects, seems the 
better method once more, Jecause it tends to secure greater va- 
riety and freshness. A passage of the Word of God, selected as 
a foundation for discourse, as a theme of instructionand not as 
a motto merely, with which to embellish, or, perhaps, start the 
sermon; such a passage, thoroughly examined as to its exact 
meaning and closely followed throughout, will as a general 
thing produce a discourse more special, striking, and _ spirited, 
than one founded upon an abstract conception previously ex- 
isting. _ Where the text is fairly treated ; where it is not dealt 
with, as Vinet says Bourdaloue did with his texts, z. ¢., take one 
only to show how skilfully he could disembarrass himself of it, 
but where it is honestly treated as the divine basis of human dts- 
course, and is regarded as a thought of God, the meaning of 
which is to be penetrated, the extent of which is to be meas- 
ured, the parts of which are to be unfolded, and the conse- 
quences of which are to be deduced; where’ the sermon is not a 
mere collection of good remarks, but where it is the exposition 
and enforcing of one of God’s own sayings, urged upon the 
conscience and the heart as if by God Himself, surely, in such 
a case the preaching must have a freshness and power about it 
that it cannot have in any other way. 

And here let it be remarked, that it is by no means a matter 
of small importance, that the preacher should secure variety in 
his ministry. It is one of the most difficult things in the work 
of preaching to keep an intelligent and thoughtful congregation 
always interested, so that every Sabbath they shall feel that 
they are receiving real mental and spiritual pabulum, some- 
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thing that is new and fresh and attractive, even though it is 
the same old truth of the Gospel. The matter of our preach- 
ing is, after all, concerned about a definite range of subjects; 
and the danger is, that sameness and monotony mark our 
ministrations. And it is right here that we discover the weak 
point about a great deal of preaching. It gets to be a tread- 
mill operation, a going round and round through the same old 
routine. And the people become at last wearied out with it, 
and begin to sigh, oh, how heartily, for some kind of a change: 
“Tf the preaching will not change, then can we not change the 
preacher ?” 

Our Lord himself has told us, that the well-instructed scribe 
“is like unto a man that is a householder, which bringeth forth 
out of his treasure things new and old.” The zew things must 
be produced; variety is the spice of a minister’s life as a 
preacher ; and at the same time the wonderful flexibility of di- 
vine truth, and the marvellous adaptation of the Bible to all 
times and persons, and the inexhaustible wealth of matter that 
is stored up in it, will enable the earnest preacher to meet the 
demand for variety. 

Now, if the preacher will preach mainly upon subjects of his 
own choosing, he inevitably falls into the habit of repeating 
himself. He may hardly be aware of it himself, but his intelli- 
gent hearers will discover the old trains of thought and the old 
ideas, which have already been served up to them ad nauseam. 

But if he will go to the Bible and take his text, and then pa- 
tiently dig out the treasure of instruction that is hidden in it, 
it may be below the surface so far that he will have to go down 
to the very voots of things; but if he will honestly try to catch 
the exact phase of thought that is expressed in that particular 
passage, and adhere to that ome direct line of thought, to 
the exclusion of cognate matter, even on the same general 
theme, elsewhere taught in the Scriptures, he will find 
that his preaching will be marked by a definiteness, a sharp- 
ness, a pith and point, that will make it always fresh and awak- 
ening and attractive. This will be, moreover, a presentation 
of the truth just as it comes from God; and the work of the 
preacher will become a reproduction of what it is described 
to be in Isaiali: ‘Precept upon precept, line upon line, line 
upon line, here a little and there a little.” 
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One cause of trouble with some preachers, especially if they 
are inexperienced, is that they think they must always say all 
that is to be said upon any subject that they have in hand. 
For example, if they are about to preach on Regeneration, they 
take the whole of that great subject, and then, when they come 
to treat of it again (and the Bible is so full of it that they must 
treat of it often), they go through the whole of it again, no 
matter what the text may be. Suppose such a preacher about 
to present this subject. He turns to the Bible for a text. He 
selects John iii: 3: ‘‘Except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God.” The ove theme of that passage is 
the inflexible, immovable xecessity of regeneration; and that 
should be the leading thought ofthe sermon. But our preacher 
takes occasion, from this text, to go through the whole of this 
vast subject, in all its parts and details. Before long he takes 
Acts, xxvi: 18: “To open their eyes, and to turn them from 
darkness to light, and from the power of Satan unto God.” 
The special subject here, evidently, is the nature of the change 
involved in regeneration. But our preacher, in this case, again 
goes over the whole subject of regeneration, in all its length 
and breadth. 

Once more he comes to the great theme. He takes Eph. iv: 
24: ‘That ye put on the new man, which after God is created 
in righteousness and true holiness.” Here the, one leading 
idea is the greatness of the change. But again he treats of 
everything pertaining to the whole subject. Upon some other 
occasion he takes John, iii: 7: ‘‘ Marvel not that I said unto 
thee, Ye must be born again;”’ and he goes over the whole 
ground once more, although the distinctive idea here is, that 
the doctrine of the new birth is not to be rejected because of its 
strangeness or mystery. Again, he takes John iii: 8; “The 
wind bloweth where it listeth,” etc., and gives another ex-_ 
haustive sermon on the general topic, whereas, the specific 
theme here is, the sovereignty and variety of the Spirit's work in 
regeneration. Yet again, he takes Psalm li: 10: ‘‘ Create in me 
a clean heart,” etc., and gives the same wide, full treatment of 
a text which teaches, above everything else, the particular 
truth, that God alone 1s the author of the great change. 

It is a safeguard to the truth that the custom is so fixed, by 
which the preacher is expected to found his discourse upon a 
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stated portion of the Word of God. Some writers have ex- 
pressed the opinion, that the use of texts is an abuse. One of 
that class speaks in this way: “To speak long on a quotation of 
a line or two, to exhaust one’s self in subjecting a whole discourse 
to the control of this line, seems a trifling labor, little worthy 
of the dignity of the ministry. The text becomes a sort of 
motto, or rather, enigma, which the discourse develops.” But 
such a sentiment is what we might expect from its author, it 
being the utterance of Voltaire in his Age of Louis Fourteenth. 
It is just the most proper thing in the world that the whole of 
any man’s discourse shall be under the control of one line of 
God’s. Ht was a nobler and grander sentiment of Paul, when 
he said, ‘‘ Let God be true, but every man a liar.” This sub- 
ordination of the theme to the text is, moreover, the very best 
way to make men feel that the message which they hear is in 
truth the very Word of God. 

We have thus endeavored to establish the view expressed at 
the beginning of this article, that for the stated work of the 
preacher from year to year, in bringing before his people the 
truth of God, as garnered in the treasure-house of His Word, 
the textual method is preferable to the Zopzca/, and for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

1. It is to be presumed, a przorz, to be the more natural and 
correct way, since the matter of our preaching is to be the 
Word of God. 

2. It is a more respectful treatment of the Scriptures as the 
divinely-appointed directory. 

3. It is more likely to secure a fair presentation of the mind 
of God. 

4. It tends to secure a greater variety and freshness, and 
to interest the people more, and build them up in a godly life. 

We may venture the remark, in conclusion, that the subject - 
here presented may seem to be quite seasonable, in view of cer- 
tain tendencies in our day in the matter of pulpit instruction. 
So far as the views which we have expressed lie in the direc- 
tion of a more Scriptural style of preaching, it may be hoped 
that they will commend themselves to the judgment of our 
readers. The bearing of the textual method of preaching is 
certainly toward a more close and implicit adherence to the 
ipsissima verba of the sacred oracles, which alone constitute our 
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warrant to preach at all, and make up the burden of our message 
to the people. “As though God did beseech you by us,” is to 
be the style and tone of our preaching as embassadors for 
Christ (see 2 Cor. v: 20). And though it seems to place a 
check upon the free license with which some delight to roam 
far and wide over the vast realm of thought in the range of 
their topics, yet, surely, it were a fitter thing that God should be 
our teacher than that man should be. And after all,in the 
the words of one,* who was himself a model preacher, as uttered 
in what proved to be his last sermon, though at the time he 
did not know it, “ who that gives himself to reflection does not 
feel the sublime dignity there is in a word descended from the. 
porch of heaven? who but feels the awful weight there is in 
the least iota that has dropped from the lips of God ? 

And what will be the verdict in the case of any, and what their 
reward, who, ordained to preach, turn aside to discourse of mat- 
ters entirely secular and sensational? What have such to do? 
to seek the entertainment merely, or simple gratification of 
taste, of their hearers, instead of their instruction? If, in the 
last judgment, those who neglected to feed the poor with mate- 
rial bread shall be placed at Christ’s left hand, how can those, 
whose office it is to dispense spiritual bread, if they neglect to do 
it, escape condemnation? What can they say if, instead of bread, 
they offer husks, or worse, stones? Verily, it might strike one 
dumb with amazement, to think how often ministers of religion 
turn aside from the word to deduce their themes and draw 
their inspiration from inferior sources; torch-bearers, kindling 
their lamps amid the embers of worldly wisdom, instead of 
lighting them in the sun.” 

About a half-century ago, one who laid this matter to heart 
said, in reference to it, in his own day: “‘ The soul-searching dis- 
course has ceased; experimental religion is a thing dug for among 
the sermons of a former age; preaching is itself a task, a pleas- 
ure, an entertainment; not a meal of meat to the hungry, ora 
slaking draught to the thirsty. There is no discussion, no 
handling of the matter. There is a dearth of things old, and a 
want of things new. The old wine contained in the bottles of 


* Rev. Dr. Henry Steele Clarke, former pastor of the Central Presbyterian Church, 
Philadelphia. He died January 17, 1864, after having preached this sermon four 
weeks previous, December 20, 1863. 
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our standards is diluted with a thousand measures of water, 
until its very taste and color, and surely all its strength, are 
gone; and the Church is a gathering of meagre men, the best 
of whom is but as the shadow of the warriors who have been 
in the days of old.” 

But if there was occasion, fifty years ago, for such regretful 
words, what shall be said now, when the pulpit is so often 
changed to a platform or stage, or is made like the professor’s 
chair ? 

Oh, for the coming of the mighty power of the Holy Ghost! 
to make the people hungry for the pure bread of the word of 
life; and’to make every preacher eager to lay aside all secular 
themes and human fancies, all glitter of speech and poetical 
rhapsodies, all rhetorical lace-work and word-millinery; and 
then, with the unction of the Holy One in his heart and on his 
lips, to preach the solid, saving truth of God in all its simplicity, 
and purity, and power, bearing always in mind, that he is to 
meet his hearers at the awful bar of God. 


Art. VIII.—_SIMON’S MISTAKE—Luke vii: 36-50. 
By Rev. B. T. DEWIT?T, Gilroy, California. 

THE direct design of Christ’s words to Simon was simply to 
meet and overthrow the objection to his Messiahship, which 
Simon was now revolving in his heart, and no doubt making 
apparent by his outward conduct, thus necessitating some 
notice from Christ. Outward actions often manifest to others 
what one is “saying” or thinking “ within himself” (compare 
Mat. iii., 9; ix., 21); and the prevalence, at this time, of: the 
accusation, ‘‘He receiveth sinners,” would probably have 
suggested, to the minds of the guests, the nature of Simon’s 
offense. 

It is a mistake to suppose that Christ was éndeavoring to 
prove to the guests his divine knowledge, or to show his 
power of discerning the secret thoughts. He must refute a 
more serious charge than that of ignorance, or else stand con- 
demned as an imposter, not only in Simon’s judgment, but in 
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that of every Pharisee. In substance, the accusation is this: 
“This man is not a prophet, and, of course, not the Messiah.” 

The validity of this accusation depends entirely upon the 
correctness of Simon’s judgment concerning the character of 
this woman. If the Saviour will vindicate himself before 
Simon, he must first vindicate this woman. Should he fail of 
convincing him of an utter mistake in his judgment of her 
character, all other answers to Simon will be useless. And 
Christ speaks particularly for the benefit of Simon, as he ex- 
pressly declares, ‘Simon, I have somewhat to say unto Zhee.” 

According to the Evangelist, Simon regarded this woman as 
“‘a sinner.” Christ did not regard nor treat her as such. 
This is evident, or Simon would not have taken offense. This 
was the point of difference between them. About this point 
their controversy must turn. 

Observe the form of Simon’s argument against the claim of 
Jesus: “This man, if he were a prophet, would know who and 
what kind of a woman this is that toucheth him, for she is a 
sinner;” z. ¢., this man does not know; therefore, he is nota 
prophet. The suppressed premise is this: A prophet is one 
who knows the characters of those with whom he has to do. 
By the idiom here employed, it is affirmed that, under the con- 
ditions of commission and consecration to the prophetic office 
by divine appointment, insight into this woman's character 
would have followed. But, as this prophetic insight did not 
take place, a divine consecration to that office could not exist. 
Impossibility, or belief that a thing does not exist, is often ex- 
pressed by making it conditional upon something which plainly 
does not exist. Thus, Simon gives prominence to his belief, 
that the Saviour is not a prophet ; because he regards it as cer- 
tain, that Christ does not know the character of this woman. 
Otherwise, he would be resting the conditional clause, “If 
he were a prophet,” upon an uncertainty, which would not be 
rational. But there must be some ground for this certainty. 
Why is it so certain that Christ does not know? Simon an- 
swers: His receiving this woman so complacently, and permit- 
ting her to approach him thus. But, why should he not? 
Again, Simon is ready to reply, “For she is a sinner.” Ah, 
indeed! that is the point upon which all turns. Here is the 
beginning of Simon’s ratiocination, the conclusion of which is, 
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Jesus is not a prophet, much less the Messiah. Simon knows, or 
at least, he thinks he knows, her character. She is a notorious 
sinner, whose sin is as the plague of leprosy. Jesus receives 
her graciously, and is thereby involved in the dilemma of being 
defiled through ignorance, or of having committed known sin. 
He will not impute to Jesus the worse fault, but thinks it 
charity to ascribe it to ignorance. If he received her in igno- 
rance of her impure character, he would be defiled, though not 
guilty until he came to this knowledge. (See Lev. v : 3.) Hence, 
it would have been worse than useless for Christ to have shown 
simply his knowledge. Nor does he waste words in attempt- 
ing to raise, in Simon’s mind, the conception of a holiness 
higher than that which is according to a ceremonial and carnal 
ordinance. Perverted as his mind and conscience were, by the 
doctrine of the Pharisees, and blinded even by that law of 
Moses, the natural effect of which was to put a veil upon the 
conscience, nothing can be conceived of more useless than an 
attempt to convince the Pharisee, that holiness does not 
consist in a purifying of the flesh, or that sin is altogether a 
different thing from ceremonial pollution. 

He undertakes to prove to Simon that this woman is not a 
sinner, in the sense in which he used that word. She was not 
a sinner now, according to the doctrine of forgiveness, with 
which Simon was well acquainted. He had said: “She zs a 
sinner.” But it isas improper to call one who has been forgiven 
a sinner, as to call one a debtor after his debts have all been 
cancelled. It may sometimes be applied to his past, but not to 
his present, character, and especially not as though the guilt 
and pollution of his sins were still resting upon him. By the 
law, the forgiven sinner was no longer regarded and treated as 
a sinner, but asa righteous person. The overwhelming force 
of Christ’s vindication of this woman, and hence of Himself, in 
receiving her as He did, is thus apparent. 

“And Jesus, answering, said unto him, ‘Simon, I have some- 
what to say unto thee.’ And he saith, ‘ Master, say on.’ ‘There 
was a certain creditor, which had two debtors: the one owed 
five hundred denarii, the other fifty. When they had nothing 
to pay off (their debts), he freely forgave them both. Which 
of them, therefore, do you say, will love him more?’ Simon, 
answering, said: ‘I suppose (the one) to whom he forgave the 
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more.’ ’’ Forgiveness, then, produces love. For, if the degree 
or amount of forgiveness will account for the degree of love, 
the fact of forgiveness will account for the fact of love. “And 
He said to him, ‘Thou hast rightly judged.” And, turning 
about to the woman, He said to Simon, ‘Seest thou this wo- 
man? I entered into thy house. Water for my feet thou didst 
not give; but this woman has moistened my feet with tears, 
and with her hair has wiped them off. A kiss (properly a token 
of love, given in salutation) thou didst not give me; but this 
woman, from the time I came in, has not ceased kissing my 
feet. My head with oil thou didst not anoint; but this woman, 
with myrrh, has anointed my feet.’”” Are these not the tokens of 
exceeding love on the one hand, and the entire absence of expres- 
sions of love onthe other? If forgiveness produces love, love is 
the proof of forgiveness. ‘‘ Wherefore, I say unto thee, forgiven 
have been her many sins (I affirm this), for she Joved much.” 
Emphasis is placed upon the word “ forgiven,” but none upon 
the word “many.” The word agéwvraz, which is rendered in 
King James’ version “are forgiven,” is in the perfect tense, 
indicative mood, according to the best authorities. (See Winer, 
- $14, 3.a, p. 80; Buttm. $108, i: 1, marginal note; Crosby, §229, 
ad fin. ; Robinson's N. Tes. Lex. under word a@inyt.) It is not, 
however, material to this view whether it be rendered “ have 
been forgiven,” or, “are forgiven;’’ for the least that the Sav- 
iour here affirms is, that she is in a state of forgiveness, which 
necessarily implies a past act of forgiveness, by which she had 
been brought into this state. But if she has been forgiven in 
some past time—no matter how recently—if the act of pardon 
has preceded her present approach to the Saviour, then Simon 
has made a woeful mistake in his judgment of her character, and 
in his rejection of the claims of Jesus. According to the prin- 
ciple to which he has just committed himself, forgiveness pro- 
duces love; forgiveness is the cause, love the product; there- 
fore, love is the proof of a previous forgiveness. For, if the 
degree of love is accounted for by the degree of forgiveness, the 
fact of love is accounted for by the fact of forgiveness. There 
was no need for the Saviour to add, that this woman was not a 
sinner in the sense which Simon intended, for no Jew, instructed 
in the doctrine of forgiveness as he of necessity must have 
been, could have failed to apprehend the force of the Saviour’s © 


argument. 
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Christ proceeds in exactly the same line of thought and 
reasoning: “But to whom little is forgiven, the same loveth 
little.” His import is, you, Simon, may judge how little you 
have been forgiven, by how little you have loved. And if the 
case stand thus, that you do not love at all, then consider also 
that you are in nowise forgiven. For if love is the proof of 
forgiveness, the absence of love is proof that forgiveness has 
never been conferred. There is a very keen point concealed 
under the euphemism, ‘To whom little is forgiven,” etc., and 
Simon could not have been wholly insensible to its edge. This 
rebuke truly returns upon himself his accusation against this 
woman. The same judgment that he has meted to her is meas- 
ured to him again., By this argument, Simon is led to contem- 
plate his own condition, and to see that the spot of his sin is 
yet upon him, and the plague of his iniquity yet in his own 
flesh. Does there exist a briefer, and yet more complete, exam- 
ple of the so-called Socratic method of convincing and silencing 
an adversary ? 

According to this interpretation, the expression, ‘for she 
loved much,” is consistent with the parable, and with the im- 
mediately succeeding clause, ‘‘ but to whom little is forgiven,” . 
etc. No violence is done to the text for the sake of a doctrine. 
The proper rendering is thus given to o7z, in the phrase o72 
nyannoev mov, which has occasioned so much perplexity. It 
is used here elliptically. Her many sins have been forgiven 
(this is evident, I make this declaration), “because she loved 
much.’ An example of this usage is found in verse 39, 
Or AMA pPT X05 éotiv, “for, or, because she is a sinner.” 
orz here expresses the ground of Simon’s conclusion. Another 
example occurs in Luke, xi: 25. If Satan also is divided against 
ane how shall his kingdom stand? (I ask this question) 0772, 
" because ye say,” etc. For other examples see Luke, i: 25 ; 
Iv: 36; xxiii: 40; Winer, 853, 8b, p. 445. _o7z, in verse 47, 
does not assign the cause of the Jorgiveness, but the reason 
or ground upon which Christ bases the declaration of forgive- 
ness. 

And the tense of the verb nyannoev, confirms the view, that 
the act of forgiveness had taken place sometime previously to 
this incident. Christ does not say “‘Her many sins are for- 
given, for she doves much,” but, “for she oved much,” using the 
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aorist tense, indefinite past time. But if forgiveness precedes 
the exercise of love, then she must have been forgiven in some 
past time. But what time does the Saviour allude to? No 
doubt to the time when she formed the purpose to do what 
she has just done. If her anointing of his feet is a testimony 
of love, love must have been the actuating cause of the origi- 
nal purpose. If she loved when she formed that purpose, even 
then she must have been forgiven. Hence she was in a state 
of forgiveness when she entered into Simon’s house. She was, 
even then, one whose sins had been blotted out, and all of 
whose debts had been cancelled. 

Some think that her object was to obtain forgiveness. Such 
persons would object to the view here taken, assuming that 
she did not know that her sins were forgiven until Christ de- 
clared the fact to Simon, and, of course, if she knew nothing 
of a previous forgiveness, it could not have been the cause of 
her love. They ground this view upon the words of the 
Saviour, “Thy sins are forgiven thee.” On the con- 
trary, it is certain that the Saviour discerns her object, and He 
magnifies her Jove, not her desire for forgiveness. He declares 
that she loved much. Nor is it “love at its negative pole”’ 
(Trench) that is thus manifested, but love of the most positive 
kind—love, too, of the most self-forgetful and self-sacrificing 
kind. It is certain that Christ sees nothing but the purest and 
noblest love in her intentions. Besides, the Saviour ascribes 
her love and sacrifice to her fazth, “ Thy faith hath saved thee.” 
Moreover, if this woman was seeking her justification and hap- 
piness by works of love, then she was seeking her own even in 
love. Her love would thus have been selfish, impure, and hyp- 
ocritical. How, then, could she have obtained the Saviour’s 
favor? She could not have done what she did unless she had 
believed her sins forgiven. Not that she had previously re- 
ceived “entire assurance of forgiveness” (Van Oosterzee). It 
is only affirmed here that she de/ieved in the forgiveness of her 
sins. How much assurance she had we are not concerned to 
inquire. She had enough to actuate her to do what she did. 
This the Saviour affirms, when He says, “ Thy fazth hath saved 
thee.” Her rich love was both fruit and evidence of this 


belief. 
It may be said that verse 48 would have been superfluous if 
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she had already received forgiveness (Van Oosterzee). But the 
view here taken makes the declaration of forgiveness necessary, 
not for her sake, but for Simon’s sake; that is, to complete the 
argument. Aside from this view, if the previous bestowal of 
forgiveness would have rendered verse 48 superfluous, verse 
47 would have done so equally. Though it were even im- 
probable—which it is not—that she had ever. met the Saviour 
before this interview, and received forgiveness expressly from 
him, there yet remains one thing quite sufficient to actuate her 
to this work of love, and that is, the fazth ascribed to her by 
the Saviour. All Protestants, at least, should remember that 
faith secures forgiveness, and worketh by love. 

The view here taken explains sufficiently the reason of the 
Saviour’s question, “ Which will love him most,;” as also, the 
use of the degree of indebtedness in the parable. It avoids 
the absurdity of supposing that Christ estimates the respective 
sinfulness and affections of these two persons by an arithmet- 
ical proportion; or, that he finds Simon’s main fault in his 
comparative sinlessness, and her main advantage in multiplied 
transgressions—thus teaching him, that the reason he loved so 
little was his having so small a debt to be forgiven ; and teach- 
ing us the abominable doctrine, that if we would love muchin 
the time of his mercy and forgiveness, we must sin with the 
greater wantonness in the previous time. For, if we must 
have an exact agreement of the parable with the case of 
Simon and the woman, we cannot stop short of these absurdi- 
ties, unless we evade the fair issue of such a position. Nor 
do we need to resort to the ingenious, but untenable, position 
of Trench: that the degree of indebtedness is to be taken, not 
in the objective, but subjective sense—“ as so much conscience 
of sin.” For the parable does not say one debtor thought he 
owed five hundred denarii, but that he actually owed; nor 
that the other only thought, or felt, as if he owed fifty, but that 
was his debt, and the whole of it. Any attempt to carry out 
an exact parallel between the two debtors of the parable and 
these two persons, breaks down utterly. Simon, in his legal 
righteousness, self-complacency, and pride, had no “ conscience 
of sins,’ but regarded himself as a righteous person. How 
could he have been incensed at the Saviour for receiving a sin- 
ner, if he had regarded himself as only somewhat less a sinner 
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than she. The main idea of this indebtedness is not the 
degree, but the total insolvency, the utter inability to pay, and 
hence, according to the custom of the time, the equal help- 
lessness, and hopeless exposure to the power of the creditor. 
The constituent ideas of the parable are these: total in- 
solvency, free forgiveness, and consequent exercise of love. 
The sole intention of Christ in the degree of indebtedness 
and in the question, “ which will love him most,” was to con 
ceal his design from Simon until he should have unwittingly 
committed himself to the great principle, by the simple appli- 
cation of which he was at last confounded. 


Art. IX.—THE SABBATH, AND HOW TO OB- 
SERVE IT. 
By Ezra M. Hunt, M. D., Metuchin, N. J. 

THE Sabbath commenced at Creation. It was then that 
‘God blessed the seventh day and sanctified it, not with reference 
to any one nation, but with reference to all the descendants of 
the man he had made. He made it, not for rest in the abstract, 
or for mere physical purposes, but set it apart as holy, and 
for a sacred, as_ distinct from a common, use; because man’s 
nature would demand a set period for worship. No wonder 
the Rabbins had a saying, that “he that breaks the Sabbath 


denies the Creation.” 


When the command was givenat Sinai, the very words of the 
command, and the reason given for its rehearsal, are a proof of 
its recognition. In fact, the division of time by sevens, and the 
previous fall of the manna, in double portion, on the sixth day, 
show the recognition of the Sabbath, as not a Jewish institu- 
tion, but for man. It would be easier to argue that some, or 
all, of the other commandments of the decalogue were personal 
to the Jews, since the fifth commandment makes a national 
reference, and the fourth is the only one that states a basis 
beginning at Creation. The Jewish church needed to have 
the moral law formally announced from Sinai, not because it 
was confined to them, but because, as the universal law for 

45 
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every church or state recognizing the Creator in his relation 
to the creature, it needed to be specially announced, in order 
that it might be profoundly impressed. ‘ We can,” says Hus- 
sey, “if we have a mind, always see the difference between 
such features of all Jewish law, as are local and temporary, 
and such as are human and universal.’ With the fourth, as 
with other commands, were coupled certain statutes and modes 
of enforcement, which were special and particular to the com- 
monwealth, and were not at all essential to the command, as 
such. Hence, it is no more difficult to claim the Sabbath as 
an institution independent of the Jews, and to separate it from 
certain laws as to its enforcement, than it is to claim that the 
command, “Thou shalt not kill,” was prior to the Jews, and 
yet is not now surrounded with all the technicalities, as to 
refuge cities, etc., which obtained in the Jewish state. Says 
Chalmers: “ Point to a single religious observance of the He- 
brews that is now done away, and we are able to say of it, and 
of all others which have experienced a similar termination, that 
they, every one of them, lie without the compass of the ten 
commandments. They have no place whatever in that great 
record of duty, which was graven on tables of stone, and placed 
within the holy of holies under the mercy seat. Now, how 
does the law of the Sabbath stand in this particular? We per- 
ceive it occupying its own conspicuous place in that register of 
duties, all of which have the substance and the irrevocable 
permanency of moral principle.” The decalogue is the funda- 
mental morality of all society, and, as such, is binding in all its 
parts, and the fourth commandment is vital to a degree but im- 
perfectly realized, even by the church, at the present day. 

In the Old Testament the oft-recurring commands and 
warnings as to the Sabbath are only second to those as to 
filial duties, and everywhere the observance of the day is made, 
not technical or incidental, but essential and vital. The whole 
idea of the New Testament, while it rids the day, as it doesall 
religion, of certain rites and ceremonies, comes no nearer 
abrogating the Sabbath than the church, and only frees it of 
Judaistic rites, in order that, as the Christian Sabbath, it may 
be observed through all time, for all peoples, as the Lord’s 
Day. So indispensable is its observance to the existence of 
the Christian religion, that it is scarcely one of those doctrines to 
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be substantiated by extraneous facts and arguments. It should 
rather be taken for granted as an essential part of Christianity. 
It is necessary to, and involved in, the system. Take away all 
idea of Christian assemblies, and you deprive the Church of its 
power and efficiency in the world. But if you do away with 
the Christian Sabbath, the Christian assembly, as a regular 
sustained method of divine service, ceases to exist. The New 
Testament has no more need to stop and re-enact the Sabbath, 
than it has to re-enact the first, or the other, commandments 
of the decalogue. It takes it, as it doesall the rest, as belong- 
ing integrally to the system. 

So far as the change to the first day of the week is concerned, 
this is made as evident by our Lord’s coming, as was the change 
from the temple worship at Jerusalem, to the assembly of the 
saints in the Seven Churches of Asia, or wherever else men de- 
sired in congregations to worship God. Such a substitution 
needed no special enactment, because, with one accord, those 
who changed temple worship for Christian worship, also let the 
resurrection festival take the place of the creation festival. The 
recognition of the change, and the record as to the practice of 
the early church, was enough; just as in the case of the temple 
and the supplanting of circumcision by baptism. The temple 
with its rites and ceremonies ceased, because He had come 
who was greater than the temple; and the Sabbath moved for_ 
ward a day, because the great fact, the resurrection, signified 
worship more gloriously than even did the act of creation: com- 
pleted. The resurrection meant what creation had meant be- 
fore the fall, viz., everlasting life for man ina place without 
sin, where worship should be his happiness. Now, to keep the 
Sabbath—to keep holy festival of worship—on the day before, 
would be like celebrating a nation’s birthday on some previous 
historic occasion of lesser import. 

There was no need of an order, that the disciples should be 
called Christians, or that they should keep the Lord’s day, be- 
cause the change was involved in all the coincident facts and 
in‘ all the holy significance of one day in seven for worship, 
Some set day being granted, this would appoint itself by the 
grand precedence of the meaning involved in the event. 

Thus did Christ meet with his disciples on this day. The 
outpouring of Pentecost further signalized It. The disciples 
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met on it for breaking of bread, and all along it was so accepted 
by the Christian church as to be called the Lord’s day, until at 
length John, in the vision of Patmos, is “in the spirit on the 
Lord’s day.” The inspired Word thus confers upon it a title 
which of itself surmounts all arguments, and accepts asa spiritual 
axiom what some attempt to establish by unnecessary lines of 
argumentation. 

We shall not further argue the fact, that the observance of 
the Sabbath is to be regarded as apart of the Christian religion, 
or that the day which was observed by the early church, and 
has been observed by the great mass of professing Christians 
ever since, is the proper Lord’s day. It is the one day in seven 
especially to be sanctified, and designed ever, after the time of 
Christ, to be the Christian Sabbath. 

The question most needing to be examined is, what kind of 
observance of the Sabbath is demanded by the terms of the 
Christian religion? And what kind of observance does ex- 
perience teach us, needs to be asserted and maintained? Our 
first authority on the subject is the Word of God, the only in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice. 

As to the strictness of observance required under the Old 
Testament dispensation, we think there can be no mistake. 
The God-rest at creation, as a historical fact, had so impressed 
itself as sanctifying, or setting apart as holy, one day in seven, 
that time as naturally divided itself by the divine example 
and authority into weeks, as it did by the arrangement of the 
heavenly bodies into days and months. 

The “process of time” (Gen. iv: 3.), or,as the Hebrew has 
it, “end of days,” in which Cain and Abel came together to 
worship, probably has a weekly allusion. As to Noah, again 
and again the division of time by sevens is noted (Gen. viii.). 
In the account of Jacob and Laban (Gen. xxix.) there is again 
allusion to the “week.” The Passover, as a sacred feast, pays 
regard to this sacred division of time. When at length the 
Israelites reach the wilderness, and before the command from 
Sinai, lest the Sabbath should be too much like other days, in 
connection with the miracle of manna, they have the double 
miracle of a double supply on the sixth day, and a special pre- 
servation on the seventh. When the rulers inquire of Moses 
as to the full import of all this, his reply is, “This is that 
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which the Lord hath said; to-morrow is the rest of the holy 
Sabbath unto the Lord.” Thus carefully is its object and 
character defined, and thus for forty years, in all their wilder- 
ness sojourn, did the double fall of manna each sixth day re- 
mind of the Sabbath as a “rest holy unto the Lord.” 

A few days after, amid the commands of Sinai, ““ Remember 
the Sabbath day to keep it holy’ is among the longest and 
most precise. It is also thus coupled with that decalogue of 
moral law, which stamps it as a part of the code for all human- 
ity. It is thus, as a day for sacred rest, a “holy Sabbath unto 
the Lord,” a “hallowed ” day, a day for the worship of God, 
“as my Holy Day,” a day “holy of the Lord,” in which to 
“honor him,” that it is ever spoken of throughout the Old 
Testament record. 

In this, as in other commands, while there was in the gospel 
dispensation a clear and severe setting aside of all that was 
Pharisaical and merely punctilious, there was no relaxation of 
the strictness of the decalogue in any of its parts as to moral 
observance and obligations. The course of Christ toward 
the ‘““woman that was a sinner,” and the one taken in adul- 
tery, did not at all weaken the import of the seventh com- 
mandment; nor did his disregard of Sabbath rules, which 
had no foundation in the true meaning of the command, at 
all weaken the sacred force of Sabbath sanctity. In fact, 
it was all just the other way. When he defended the dis- 
ciples in that they appeased their hunger with food which they 
could pluck and eat near at hand, he showed them, as he did 
in miracles performed on the Sabbath, that the idea of the 
day was not merely rest, which they had magnified into holi- 
ness, but rather worship, such as was compatible with eating 
needed food thus easily secured, and with works of mercy 
such as he was performing. Thus he defends an act of neces- 
sity and performs a miracle of mercy as really a part of that 
worship, which on the very day he and his disciples were ren- 
dering at the synagogue (Matt. xii: 1-10.). Everywhere and 
always his example, and that of his disciples, was a recognition 
of the Sabbath as a day for sanctuary worship, and for such 
rest as was consistent with works of necessity and mercy, 
which would not detract from it as a day holy unto the Lord. 
The very last word that Luke records, as to the faithful female 
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disciples who had followed him from Galilee, is, they ‘crested 
the Sabbath day according to the commandment,” and so kept 
holy rest. 

It is marvelous how men will sometimes wrest Scripture 
from its connections, to the destruction of fundamental princi- 
ples of faith, not even allowing the light of the Lord’s sacred 
example, and that of his followers at the very time, to inter- 
pret his words. - 

The tendency of mankind is to suit every moral law which 
cannot be totally abrogated to the wishes of the human heart. 
Where there cannot be obliteration, there is attempt at com- 
promise.* This is always sought to be obtained by plausible 
glosses in the interpretation of God’s commands. One of the 
most frequent methods in which this is attempted is, by 
making the prominent idea of the command secondary, and 
exalting some associate or subsidiary portion into undue 
prominence. 

This is just the course which has been pursued in reference 
to the Fourth Commandment. It has been found so impracti- 
cable and impossible to do away with some form of “one day 
in seven’”’ recognition, that through all the ages respectable 
and formal morality has sought to make prominent the idea 
of Sabbath rest, and to obscure the idea of Sabbath worship. 
We have eloquent platitudes about the need of physical recu- 
peration; and such words as re-creation and holy-day come to 
express things entirely different from those to which they were 
first applied. 

The Romish Church, and the English Church with its 
Book of Sports, did not totally ignore the idea of worship, 
but made it secondary, not only to rest, but to amusements 
and pastimes, and the Sabbath came to mean a heartless 
service anda hearty sport. The effect upon vital godliness 
has been everywhere manifest, and to-day all Europe is suffer- 
ing from this idea of the Christian Sabbath. The Lord’s 
Day on the Continent has little influence for good on the 
morals of the people, and is so really man’s day, in a selfish 
sense, that it is kept merely that week-day action may have 
better secular success, or that worldly pleasures, which busi- 
ness crowds out on other days, may hold carnival now. It is 
but a system of indulgence, made more comfortable to the 

ublic conscience by the penance of a church service. 
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Yet, of no command of the decalogue is the language 
more explicit and unmistakable than that of the Fourth. Its 
direction is not first vest, but “ Remember the Sabbath Day to 
keep it oly,” and the injunction is further enforced by the 
fact, that God rested from creation, and hallowed, from the 
first, this day as a sanctified holiday. From the beginning of 
time, through all time, it was the recognition of a relation 
between Creator and creature, in reference to which a memorial 
day was instituted, and made a rest for the culture of holiness. 
We need, therefore, distinctly to get hold of the leading idea 
of the command, which is, worshzp, and rest as conducive thereto. 

The fourth commandment formulated is but the announce- 
ment that, so secularizing are the every-day duties of life, and 
so important is the service of God, that not only do we need 
to regard Him each day, but we need, in addition, to have, set 
apart from all worldly vocation, one day in seven as a day 
sacred unto the Lord. 

Nowhere in the Bible can we obtain, as to the Sabbath, 
the mere unconnected idea of physical and mental rest. These, 
of course, are referred to, because the pursuit of business, as on 
other days, is incompatible with special worship and sanctifica- 
tion. “The rest of the Sabbath does not exclude action, 
which would be but a death, but only that week-day action 
which requires to be wound up in a rest.’”’ The very purport 
of Christ’s teachings to the Jews was to show them how sec- 
ondary was the idea of rest, which, like some modern moralists, 
they had exalted into essential prominence. 

When they were shocked that his hungry disciples should 
pluck and eat the uncooked barley-grains, or that he should 
cure a man of his infirmity, he taught them that rest was not 
the controlling idea, but that works of necessity and mercy were 
allowable, just because they were compatible with worship, and 
did not at all detract from the sacredness and holiness of the 
day. 

‘ He would not allow that the Sabbath should be profaned by 
an unholy resting, any more than he would allow the temple to 
be profaned by unholy worship. He was Lord both of the 
temple and the Sabbath, and came to cleanse both and all re- 
ligion from mistaken rites. The pleasure-seeking world is fond 
of quoting the passage: “The Sabbath was made for man, and 
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not man for the Sabbath.” But the whole context shows that 
the saying was aimed at this false view of rest, as constituting 
true Sabbath-keeping. By successive Sabbaths of public wor- 
ship in the synagogue, by his recognition of it as not a fast- 
day, but a day of proper bodily nourishment, and, by his help 
to the afflicted man, he interpreted hisown words. He showed 
that he was vindicating the Sabbath, as he had other religious 
observances, from mere punctilious rules. It was “ blessed and 
hallowed” for man, and man was not made for exacting rules 
of rest, such as they defined a Sabbath-keeping to be. 

It is for holy service to God and to man that “the Sabbath, 
or Lord’s day, is to be sanctified, by a holy resting, all that day, 
not only from such works as are at all times sinful, but even 
from such worldly employments and recreations as are on 
other days lawful, and making it our delight to spend our 
whole time (except so much of it as is to be taken up in works 
of necessity and mercy) in the public and private exercises of 
God’s worship. To this end we are to prepare our hearts, and 
with such foresight, diligence, and moderation, to dispose and 
seasonably to dispatch our worldly business, that we may be 
the more free and fit for the duties of that day.” This deliv- 
erance of our Larger Catechism is in exact accord with the in- 
tent of the day. 

Whenever and wherever rest, as rest, independently of its 
bearing upon a future life and upon the worship of God, is put 
forward as the design and intent of the Sabbath, the result is 
a demoralized and demoralizing view of its sacred purpose. It 
licenses that week-day stress of work, which, to recover itself, 
requires a day given over to purely physical repose; which 
makes of it a secular vacation, in order to more profitable sec- 
ular labor. It tacitly approves intentional listlessness, or that 
amusement, or traveling, which merely substitutes carnal pleas- 
ures for business routine, and, even if refreshing the body or 
the mind, does not add thereto that additional soul-refreshment 
which was intended. 


Do such at all keep Sabbath unto God? Is that to keep a 
hallowed, holy rest? 


Is there anything bespeaking worship to the Creator in alk 
this ? 


Is such a day kept as the Lord’s day? 
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Is not such an one doing his own pleasure, and seeking his 
own ways, on ‘‘ My Holy Day?” 

If physical rest was at all,the prominent idea, then itis a mere 
question of political economy and personal comfort and suc- 
cess—a kind of arrangement in the department of economics. 
Never, in the Bible, is it put forth in this separate aspect. The 
rest for animals is referred to, just because the whole creation, 
or “all creatures,” groan, and are involved, in consequences of 
sin. Rest for them becomes essential, that man may rest ; and 
rest for man is essential, that he may devote more time to wor- 
ship. Such Sabbath rest here, and such as remaineth for the 
people of God, are alike worshipful. 

But this idea of mere physical rest has so insiduously in- 
truded itself into paramount prominence and unwonted signifi- 
cance, that there is, with too many, a tacit impression that it 
has Biblical sanction. Human nature is so much more exact- 
ing for bodily than for spiritual comforts, that it too often yields 
to such temptations. The membership of the church needs to 
be aroused from this kind of ease, and to feel and enforce the 
blessed, hallowed intent of the day. 

With these views of the Sabbath, as a day of cessation from 
worldly toil zz order for worship, we have an easily applied cri- 
terion to aid us in determining details as to the proper keeping 
_of the Sabbath. Its rest is to be so arranged as shall be most 
conducive to worship. The foundation of true keeping, as suggested 
by the words of the command, ts that of a well-regulated family at 
home; and we think experience abundantly proves,that an under- 
lying principle, on which our ability for proper observance of it 
much depends, is a recognition of it as a day which begins with 
the family thus at home. “ The charge of keeping the Sabbath,” 
says our Larger Catechism, “is more especially directed to gov- 
ernors of families and other superiors, because they are bound 
not only to keep it themselves, but to see that it be observed 
by all those that are under their charge, and because they are 
ofttimes prone to hinder them by employments of their own.” 
The portrait is that of a well-regulated Christian family, in 
which the head sees to it, not only as to his own leisure, but, as 
the priest in the household, secures such rest throughout his 
dwelling as shall make it to be recognized as an all-hallow day 
in all his borders. 
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We, of course, recognize some unavoidable necessities of 
absence from home on the Sabbath on the part of heads or 
members of families. It is, however, because we recognize, 
also, the eminent desirableness of home Sabbath life, that we 
deplore all conditions of living on the Sabbath which foster 
and strengthen the opposite view. When the Sabbath is a 
visiting day, when it is a traveling day, when by the call of 
those in public employ, as on railroads, etc., it is a day of ab- 
sence from home, we are painfully aware how hopeless, in the 
case of such, is all effort to promote Sabbath reform. Even 
right-minded Christians recognize how difficult it is for them to 
spend a Sabbath in another Christian family as sacredly as at 
home. Still more, one who looks at society at large must be 
aware what almost necessary breach of happy Sabbath sacred- 
ness is involved in all habits that interfere with the Sunday at 
home. 

It is for this very reason that we look with alarm on the 
manifest tendency to occupy the Sabbath in excursions and 
traveling, business and recreation. It strikes at the fundamen- 
tal nature of the Sabbath as a day of “sacred” rest. It beto- 
kens a disregard of Sabbath obligation, and an imperfectly kept 
Sabbath in the homes of those who are thus engaged. Thus it 
not only involves individuals, but the homes which they repre- 
sent. The eight thousand engineers of railroads who have peti-. 
tioned for fewer Sabbath trains, make an important point when 
they allude to the effect of their Sabbath absence from their 
families. Add to these all who, as passengers or employees, 
thus spend the Lord’s day, and we have not only the demor- 
alization which the example of a public breach of the Sabbath 
involves, but still worse, this prevalent interference with the 
best interests of society as to the Sabbath home. We are 
helping to sap the foundations of good morals at the chief cor- 
ner-stone, 

Our laws as to the Sabbath are properly classified in our 
statutes under the heading relating to ‘‘ Vice and Immorality.” 
Laws as to public conveyance on this day here find their place. 

When, as has been recently done by the Legislature of New 
Jersey, we put among these statutes a law authorizing local 
passenger trains on the Lord’s day, we plant a seed of vice and — 
immorality in many a home garden, which will spring up and 
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bear bitter fruit for the nation at large. If bodily rest were 
the chief idea, it would be easy to show that the people of any 
community would find even this in proportion as they enjoyed 
a quiet leisure in the vicinity of their homes. Still more, as 
to the prominent idea of worship we well know how thoroughly 
this is overlooked by the Sabbath traveler. We are all 
the more emphatic on this point, because so many among pro- 
fessed Christians are found traveling on some part of the Lord’s 
day. A railroad officer recently said to us, that if every church- 
going man, who reached Harrisburg during Saturday night on 
his way to New York, would remain there till Monday, it wouid 
not be difficult to avoid the present Sunday trains on our New 
Jersey highways. It is high time that Christian directors and 
stockholders, and the traveling public, come to feel how in all 
this conduct God is dishonored, society injured, and the homes 
of the nation demoralized, either by unnecessary Sabbath ab- 
sences, or by the untimely arriving of those who consider it time 
saved for themselves, if only a part of the Sabbath is thus des- 
ecrated. Jehovah is not a party to such compromises. 

In addition to this leading idea of observance of the Sab- 
bath in all our dwellings, we need scarcely argue the propriety 
of spending a portion of the day in attendance upon the more 
public exercises of religion. 

As the great design of the Sabbath as worship, is thus indi- 
cated by all the Bible record, and by all the precedents of the 
church, it would naturally occur to us, that a part of the day 
should be spent in public service. 

It has been the experience of God’s people, that next to 
religion in the family, spiritual welfare is best promoted by the 
worship of the sanctuary; and that those who neglect this 
means of grace voluntarily, are not generally advancing in 
spiritual life. 

To preach Jesus and his resurrection is the great Gospel 
message for all time. Preaching, prayer, and praise on the 
part of congregations of God’s people have ever been recog- 
nized as worship. The day which commemorates the great 
gospel theme, as by inherent right, also claims that a part of 
the ,worship rendered on the Lord's day should be of this 


character. 
What proportion of the Sabbath should be devoted to this 
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must depend on many conditions; but it should never be to 
the exclusion of some time for holy resting and worship at 
home. As the children, too, are a recognized part of 
the people of God, we look with interest to the Sab- 
bath-school, as an adaptation of congregational worship to 
them. Well is it that somany thousands of them find the 
public exercises of religion on the Lord’s day, as instituted 
for them, so enjoyable and profitable. The greater prominence 
now given to the Sabbath-school is of the highest religious 
importance, where it is apprehended as a religious assembly 
for the purpose of worshiping God. In its adaptation to 
children, the proper method for their keeping the Sabbath 
at home, and for their engaging in public worship, should ever 
be kept in view. To them the day is to be one neither of in- 
dolent leisure or irksome task-work. We are to see to it that 
we so combine household Sabbath keeping with the public 
assembly, as that they have such rest as is not mere indolence 
or amusement, and such worship as is not too fatiguing. 

With these leading points of Sabbath worship and rest set 
forth, we do not feel it necessary to tabulate in detail a list of 
things allowable and things prohibited on the Sabbath. When 
the Christian comes fully to realize the Lord’s day as a 
memorial day, consecrated to God’s service, and to compre- 
hend that it means rest for ““ WORSHIP,” he must, in no small 
degree, be left to his own spiritual knowledge to determine 
how he can best spend it so as to be acceptable and well- 
pleasing to our Heavenly Father. 

Recognizing its duties in relation to the family and the 
church, he has both the announcement of its design and of 
the two leading methods of its fulfillment. As to other addi- 
tional and collateral observance, or as to modifications in home 
or public service, he will usually be well-guided if he only has 
an eye to the spending of the day, so as to honor it by honor- 
ing him who calls it his “own day,” “ his holy day.” 

Though “ Satan, with his instruments, doth much labor to 
blot out the glory, and even the memory of it, to bring in all 
irreligion and impiety,” yet, in thus keeping it (says our Cate- 
chism), we shall find ourselves able “better to keep all the rest 
of the commandments, and to continue a thankful remembrance 
of the two great benefits of creation and redemption, which 
contain a short abridgment of religion.” 
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And we do especially beg of the ministers of Jesus Christ, 
that they diligently exhibit and impress the fundamental and 
vital import of this command, and amid these days of lax pub- 
lic observance, so vindicate and enforce the sanctity of the 
Lord’s day, that vain excuses for work, travel, or unholy rest, 
be set aside; that the public conscience be aroused, and that 
secular business and secular recreation be alike discouraged. 
With faith and a zeal according to their knowledge, let all Chris- 
tians and all friends of good order stand by the Divine Law 
of the Christian Sabbath. Rest for the sake of Worship. 


Art. X.—THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 
By LyMan H. ATWATER. 


THE great question, which bids fair to overshadow all others 
before the American people in the near future, is this: Shall 
the nation redeem its promises, and bring its currency to the 
coin standard, or shall it further inflate and debase it? It is, 
indeed, a disgrace to American intelligence, morality, and 
statesmanship, that such a question should arise, except for a 
temporary period, under the overbearing necessities of civil 
war and convulsion; as the question of conscription, confisca- 
tion, suspension of habeas corpus, or of blockade, might then 
force themselves upon us. We may be astounded at the fatu- 
ity which would repudiate the nation’s solemn promises; 
repeal the law which now requires and provides for their 
redemption in 1879, a time so remote as to preclude, if pru- 
dent, and gradua! provisions be made for it, all possibility of any 
violent shock to industrial or mercantile interests—and would 
then so increase this issue of inconvertible paper as to destroy 
the ability, and disown the intent and purpose ever to 
redeem it! It is scarcely possible to conceive a greater 
national catastrophe; yet the imminence of it is, beyond doubt, 
one of the portents of the time. Why this is so is not hard to 
see. In general, we may say in a word, there is no subject on 
which the multitude, and especially the degraded, ignorant 
multitude, is so profoundly mystified and easily led astray, as 
the nature of money, and the various credit and paper substi- 


tutes for it. The other is, that as our present currency is en- 
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graved paper, with a legal tender government stamp, those 
who crave it and cannot get it, see not why government may 
not set its presses going, and turn out enough of the article to 
furnish every body what he wants of it; or, as the current 
phrase which disguises this stolid sophism has it: “ proportion 
the volume of currency to the business wants of the country ;” 
and this, when millions of currency are lying idle, or at nominal 
rates of interest, because no employment for it, at once safe 
and profitable, can be found. Some savings banks are now 
beginning to refuse deposits, because they cannot profitably 
use them. National banks have surrendered $8,000,000 of 
notes the past year for the same reason. 

In special, it may be worth while to note and expose some 
of the influences which give this movement a formidable 
power, also the more specious fallacies with which the dema- 
gogues and shallow doctrinaires of the country are striving to 
deceive others—often themselves—on this subject, before we 
summarize the consequences of the measure, which, in the inter- 
est of morals, religion, and every element of the general welfare, 
ought to array every good and conscientious citizen against it. 
A great difficulty in our way, morever, is that a generation has 
grown up, unlike its predecessors, untrained by those funda- 
mental discussions on money, and its substitutes and counter- 
feits, which settled a coin standard as the only safe one in the 
minds of our fathers. 

The first and fundamental fallacy lies in the conception 
formed by multitudes of the very nature of money itself. It is 
supposed to be a mere arbitrary creation of government, both 
as to its use and its exchangeable value as money, which govern- 
ment can make or unmake at pleasure. It may thus create il- 
limitable amounts of money and quantities of value out of the 
most worthless materials, by its own sovereign fiat. It is held 
that the use of the precious metals for this purpose does not 
arise from any intrinsic superior fitness for it, but from the ar- 
bitrary agreement of the potentates of the earth, to endow them 
with this exclusive and somewhat aristocratic or royal preroga- 
tive. 

Suppose, then, that our government should abolish every 
other kind of money, and ordain that bits of copper of the size 
of pennies should be stamped with the figure of an eagle, and 
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should be legal tenders for all debts, either without signifying 
the amount of commodities having value for which they 
should be such tender, or by making each of them a legal tender 
for ten dollars; that is, equivalent to a real gold eagle. In the 
former case, they would be simply so much copper, and ex- 
change for whatever had the same value, estimated by compar- 
ative desirableness and the labor involved in production. In the 
latter case, this copper has indeed a debt-paying power, and 
so far has the value of ten dollars. But this is simply by the 
arbitrary and tyrannical act of the government, exercising its 
omnipotence to wrench from the creditor and give to the debtor 
999 out of every 10,000 cents due from the latter to the former. 
It is only by sheer might, compelling the creditor to accept one 
penny in lieu of the ten thousand which are righteously his. 
But when such a currency has fulfilled its mission of extinguish- 
ing debts without paying them, it will sink to the level of its 
intrinsic value, and not all the legislation on earth can raise it 
higher. All contracts will certainly be made with reference to 
its true value. In the long run men will not give, or promise 
to give for it more than its worth. This is the verdict of rea- 
son, confirmed by all history. 

Legal-tender paper differs from the foregoing, in being the 
promises of the nation, through the government, to pay real 
dollars to the bearer, by which are meant coin dollars. In 
consequence of the necessities of the late war, and purely as a 
war measure, they were made legal-tender, with the intent of 
making them convertible into coin as soon as the resources of 
the country would permit, upon the return of peace—a result 
that should have been effected, and which wise and competent 
statesmanship would have effected, long before this. Every day 
that it has been delayed for the last six years, has multiplied 
and strengthened the evils of an inflated and irredeemable 
currency, as well as the aversion of vast multitudes to any 
measures looking to the restoration of sound money and the 
keeping of the national faith, because they fear this will bear 
with severity upon themselves. Of course, while intrinsically 
of less value than the copper eagles, before spoken of, because 
useless for any purpose but to serve as substitutes for money, 
they are on the same footing with them as legal-tenders, with 
this immense advantage over stamped bits of other worthless 
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things, however, that they PROMISE TO PAY DOLLARS, mean- 
ing thereby coin dollars. They pledge the whole faith and 
resources of the government to the fulfillment of this promise. 
We are aware that some schemers and speculatists now dispute 
this. They might as well dispute that they were made legal- 
tenders for gold dollars, just as a suspended merchant some- 
times compels creditors to take promises of future payment, 
instead of present payment, of hisdebts. But these promises 
are none the less promises to pay them in real money some 
time hence. The same was the meaning of the legal-tender 
act. It was a compulsion of the creditor to accept a promise 
of payment, instead of present payment. But it wasa promise 
of payment none the less—payment of coin dollars. So it 
was understood on all hands—alike by the nation and its credi- 
tors. So the government and the nation, acting through its 
government, believed the people and its creditors to under- 
stand it. Otherwise, the act never could have gone through 
Congress. A conclusive evidence of this is, that these legal- 
tenders rose or declined in value with the varying fortunes of 
the war. They were raised in value by victories, and depre- 
ciated by defeats and reverses, as was shown by the changes 
in the gold premium, thus proving that the people estimated 
» their value according to their chances of being paid or un- 
paid. Sonow. If a political convention, of any importance, 
adopts a platform adverse to resumption, other things being 
equal, up goes the price of gold. If it go for a return to a 
hard-money standard, the reverse effect is produced. 

This shows that the permanent value of these notes lies 
more in their being the nation’s promise to pay their face in 
coin, than in their legal-tender power, important as that 
surely is. 

Hence, it is fallacy to suppose, as some maintain, that the 
return to specie payments can be indefinitely postponed, or 
rendered vastly more difficult and virtually impracticable, by 
an increased emission of inconvertible legal-tender, without a 
flagrant breach of the national faith, and weakening of the 
national credit. The meaning of every present backward, or 
less than forward, movement toward coin payments, is the 
utter refusal of such payments, and repudiation of the obliga- 
tion and promise expressed on their face. It is said that this 
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is only temporary, a palliative of our present distress, to be 
abandoned for the coin standard as soon as prosperity again 
crowns the industries of the country. How vain, not to say 
dishonest, is sucha pretext. It can be demonstrated as con- 
clusively as any proposition in Euclid, that such a process as 
greatly multiplies and aggravates the difficulties of future 
resumption, as a year’s longer indulgence in drunkenness will 
increase obstacles to reformation, and that the former will as 
surely end in unparalleled prostration of business as the latter 
in hopeless lassitude or delirium. The only rational interpré- 
tation and inevitable tendency of the inflation movement, or 
raid on the coin-standard, or of a repeal of the law requiring 
*resumption in 1879, without substituting an earlier date, is 
toward national repudiation, which is national death. For 
how long can a nation preserve its integrity, command its 
resources, or withstand the assaults of other nations in war, 
which has lost its credit by violating its faith ? 

Already we hear of fierce tirades against the bonds, and 
holders of the bonds, of the nation, emanating from the same 
oracles of ignorance and dishonesty that are propagating this 
new gospel of rapacity, which urges the indefinite multiplica- 
tion, debasement, and lasting irredeemability of the govern- 
ment’s promises to pay, while they would have it never pay 
them, but compel the people to accept them in payment of 
dues to themselves. 

These deceitful workers and talkers begin to insist that these 
same dishonored promises to pay should be used to pay interest 
and principal of the funded debt of the nation, which, by ex- 
press stipulation, or the unquestioned understanding of all par- 
ties at the time, were made payable in gold. Is not a currency 
good enough for the people, good enough also for the bloated 
bondholders? brays the prince of charlatans and demagogues. 
The more’s the pity that there should be any considerable 
constituency that could even tempt the most desperate dema- 

-gogue to make such inflammatory appeals. They mean repu- 
diation and the destruction of national honor, credit, and 
power, “ pure and simple.” . 

It seems to be forgotten by all this class of pseudo-econo- 
mists, that the great function of money is to serve asa medium 
of exchange, that in order to ye it must have exchangeable 
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value; and this of a kind which gives it pre-eminent fitness to 
be a measure of the value of all other exchangeable things. 
This is the reason why all contracts are made in dollars, that a 
dollar is the measure of the value of what is thus exchanged 
for it. But in order to its being a measure of value, it must 
be that which has intrinsic value; z. é., it must be that which 
can only be obtained by a given amount of labor, and which 
men desire eagerly enough to be willing to expend a certain 
quantity of labor to obtain it. It is as absurd to think of meas- 
uring value by that which has no value, as to make any- 
thing without length a measure of length. Whatever, there- 
fore, has not of itself value, irrespective of its use as money, 
can never, by any force of legislation, be made to discharge 
some of the most essential functions of money. And it must 
have high value within small bulk and weight, be portable, 
evenly divisible into given equal units and their multiples, dura- 
ble, and free from liability to sudden and violent fluctuations 
in value; 2z.¢., in the relative amount of labor requisite to pro- 
duce it, as compared with that required to produce the average 
of articles exchangeable for it. Now, these qualities centre in 
the precious metals as in no other articles whatsoever. Hence 
it is, and not by any arbitrary act of sovereignty, that they have 
been adopted for use as money; 2. ¢.,as the medium of exchange 
and measure of value, by the common consent of the civilized 
world. The government stamp does not create, it merely cer- 
tifies their value, and makes them legal tender for the value 
entrinsic in them and expressed on their face. Paper promises 
to pay them, if good for what they promise, become thus of 
equivalent value. 

The notion that government can impart value to any article 
by its own arbitrary enactment, when broadly stated without 
qualification, is its own refutation. If this be so, what remains 
to be done but for government to endow every bit of paper and 
every grain of sand, and every piece of wood or metal, with 
such value, by its own simple ordinance, that it shall be worth 
and pass for so much? If this were practicable, a royal road to 
wealth would be open to all our people, collectively and indi- 
vidually, thus leading us to an affluence in compariso nwith 
which the riches of the most opulent countries are insignifi- 
cant. But we know that it is not true, and that any such en- 
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actments would not add a penny to the national wealth. This 
governmental “creation of values,” of which we hear so much, 
is, in the sense intended, the merest illusion. A bit of paper 
is a bit of paper only, whether stamped by government or not, 
and is in itself valueless. Its value is not intrinsic, but relative to 
the really valuable thing to which it gives a title: 7. ¢., the gold 
coin of whatever denomination which it promises us, or so much 
thereof as the chances of its payment, considered with refer- 
ence to time and other circumstances, may make it worth in 
public estimation. Any value except this is the debt-extin- 
guishing power arbitrarily given to it, and which might as well 
be given to the marbles which are playthings for boys. But this 
is not value imparted to these things as such; it is simply impart- 
ing to them the character of tokens, or instruments for wrench- 
ing the property of the creditor out of his hands and giving it to 
the debtor. It creates no values. It simply transfers them, by an 
act of compulsion, from those to whom they rightfully belong, 
to those who have no right to them. A simple stay or stop 
law, or an act ordering an agrarian and communistic distribu- 
tion of the property of the people, would accomplish a similar 
result, and just as largely create values—otherwise, legalize 
robbery. We repeat, real money, a real measure of value, must 
have value, and that as nearly uniform and measurable as possi- 
ble. All talk of creating, by merely engraving paper prom- 
ising what is valuable, but never to be paid or payable, 
is the merest nonsense, though sometimes uttered by very 
sensible people. So far from creating value, it will simply 
destroy the value still left to our present greenbacks through 
the prospect yet remaining, somewhat clouded, indeed, of their 
being sometime paid. If mere engraved promises create value, 
what wealth ought to be found in the immense stacks of de- 
faulted railroad bonds? 

And this brings us to the strong plea of inflationists and 
anti-resumptionists—viz.: that we “need more curreney,” to 
‘revive the languishing industries of the country. Can any pre- 
tence be more futile or fatuous, in the face of the fact, that 
piles of our existing currency lie idle, or are loaned at merely 
nominal interest, because no employment for them, at once 
safe and profitable, can be found; and that for this reason 
some national banks are now surrendering large portions of their 
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circulation, while the privilege of creating new banks, with 
their own independent new circulation, is not availed of fora like 
reason? But, aside of this, is it not clear that every addition 
to our present inconvertible greenbacks must depreciate them, 
and thus lessen their purchasing power and exchangeable 
value? so that these will decrease more rapidly than the notes 
themselves can increase. If the nominal price of wheat dou- 
bles because the volume of irredeemable greenbacks has been 
increased fifty per cent., then will it not require a relative pro- 
portion of these greater than their rate of increase, to buy, sell, 
or effect the exchange of the same amount of these and other 
commodities? Ifour present amount of currency is inadequate 
to our wants, then all increase of it must make it more so, by 
causing a depreciation in its value, which rapidly outruns all 
increase in its quantity. This has been the case with an in- 
creasing inconvertible currency in all ages and countries. Let 
him who doubts study Prof. Sumner’s Hustory of American 
Currency, particularly the continental and confederate. Ina 
recent speech at De Soto, Mo., Mr. Jefferson Davis is reported 
to have said, that “in the present condition of our country 
more cutrency is needed.’ ult may be needed to put, our 
country and government in that position of hopeless impotence 
into which he led and organized such herculean efforts to re- 
duce it. No one better, or by more bitter experience than he, 
knows the steadily ruinous tendency of such issues of “ more 
currency,” which went on under his eye and rule, until eminent 
ministers of the Gospel were compelled to pay hundreds of 
dollars for a small keg of molasses, and it required a hundred 
dollars of it to purchase a pie at a restaurant. ‘‘ The Confede- 
rate currency in November, 1861, was worth eighty-five cents 
in gold. Six months later, when there was a good deal more 
of it, it had sunk to sixty. In November, 1862, it had reached 
forty-five cents, and a year later, ‘more currency’ being con- 
stantly added, it had touched eight cents, and then gradually 
went out of sight, though it continued to circulate a little at 
three cents to five cents until Richmond was invested.” It 
then soon became waste paper. 

It is like the remedies of opium and alcohol for a prostration 
they have already induced. The more the victims have of it 
the more they need. It is remarkable that the ex-confederate 
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chief should be in accord with General B. F. Butler, seeing that 
both are largely so eccentric to each other, and to sound states- 
manship as well. John Randolph, of Roanoke, once hurled 
back the taunt, that he had warmly espoused and then deserted 
Jefferson’s administration, by saying that “he was quite ready 
to acknowledge that he left it, when — and ———- joined 
it.’ We confess that it is a strong presumption against any 
measure, that defies all the recognized maxims of statesman- 
ship and finance, that Jefferson Davis, Wendell Phillips, and 
Benjamin F. Butler unite in espousing it, against such men as 
Reverdy Johnson, John A. Dix, and Samuel J. Tilden. 

But it is said that the present proposal for inflation cannot 
be invalidated by any past experience, because the whole faith 
and resources of the nation are pledged to sustain its issues of 
paper currency, and our present wealth incalculably exceeds 
that of the revolutionary era and of the late confederate states. 
Be it so. But we ask, what does a pledge of the nation’s 
faith amount to which is violated in the very pledge itself inter- 
preted in its obvious intent? Forthe very proposal is ot to re- 
deem the promises already made by the nation to pay dollars, 
for which this very faith and these resources of the nation are 
already expressly pledged, but to make them indefinitely, if not 
permanently, irredeemable. But the whole faith and resources 
of the nation are pledged, it is said, to make these notes good. 
Is it? Good for what? For the dollars pledged on their face ? 
No. This is the very thing it is attempted to stave off. Good 
for what, then? we ask again. And echo answers, what? 
Well, if any better than good for nothing, it must be simply by 
the compulsory process of making them legal tender for debt. 
A similar arbitrary enactment might make the paper promises 
of any bankrupt equally good for him by making them equally 
bad in robbing his creditors. What does the pledge of the faith 
and resources of a nation amount to if they be pledged to se- 
cure the payment of nothing but that of one paper promise by 
‘another paper promise? Not all the most stringent legislative 
despottsm could invent could keep the assignats of France from 
falling to onethirtieth of their face, although secu-ed by the 
pledge of vast confiscated properties. 

But one favorite scheme is to redeem these paper emissions 
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with an inter-convertible government bond, at their face value. 
Now, if this bond be payable, interest and principal, in coin, 
then this is virtually redeeming the greenbacks at the market 
rate of the bonds. If they are such as sell for par, it is a re- 
demption of the legal tenders at par, and soa fulfillment of the 
nation’s obligations. If they be redeemed by bonds whose 
market value is below par, this is scaling the debt by govern- 
ment.to that extent. If it be done by the favorite bond of 
most of those with*whom this is a pet scheme, then it scales 
them to them to the extent to which this bond is below par in 
gold in the market. The extent of this depression will depend 
very much,on whether it is payable in coin, principal and inte- 
rest, or in the greenbacks inter-convertible with it. The latter 
is the plan of inflationists. What does it amount to, and what 
will it come to? Why, simply to paying one irredeemable 
paper promise with another, greenbacks with bonds and bonds 
with greenbacks, holding up bubble upon bubble, kite upon 
kite. All is baseless till we reach a specie standard somewhere. 
Besides, this scheme, if successful, would turn our government 
into a banking house, compelled to take money when it is a 
elut in the market and pay interest upon it, and to let out this 
money, without increase of this rate of interest, when it is 
scarce and valuable. 

We are indeed of opinion, that if our people should evince a 
determination, beyond a peradventure, to keep faith by a 
speedy return to specie payments, that the nation’s credit 
would be so strengthened as to enable it to fund all the green- 
backs it wishes, and all the other public debt, now or soon re- 
deemable at its pleasure, in a four per cent. non-taxable gold 
bond, and that it would thus save in annual interest much 
more than the whole cost of funding the greenbacks. We are 
sure that much of the money now lying idle would find its way 
into such bonds, as far safer than most of the mortgages, and 
the municipal and railway bonds, whose security is so precari- 
ous,and whose income is so often cut away or devoured by 
taxes approaching confiscation. + 

One of the most plausible and dangerous proppsitions, in its 
bearing on resumption of the specie standard and the national 
credit, is that which proposes to abolish the present national 
bank notes, and substitute for them an equal issue of legal-tender 
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inconvertibles. It is alleged that the nation might as well 
save the interest on this amount of notes, as to surrender it to 
the banks. We do not stop to consider the breach of faith 
with the banks, and the general financial disorganization, 
arising from the contraction of loans and discounts, and the 
probable extinction of many of these banks, which such a 
measure would involve. We simply direct attention to one 
result. It would double the quantity of inconvertible legal 
tenders, and more than double the difficulties in the way of 
their redemption. This would be equivalent to the declara- 
tion of a purpose never to redeem them, the consequences of 
which have already been set forth. Hence the free-banking 
part of the present resumption law, even if it seem to increase 
the currency, will facilitate rather than impede resumption. 
For as the bank notes increase, legal tenders must decrease. 
There is abroad a singular overlooking of the difference be- 
tween the bearing of an increase of notes which are, and a like 
increase of those which are not, at once the nation’s promises 
and legal tender, on the resumption of specie payments. 

So long as the legal tenders are diminished, or not increased, 
the difficulties in the way of their redemption in coin are in 
like manner diminished or not increased. But if they are 
lifted to the specie standard, they lift all other forms of credit, 
or promises to pay dollars, whether bills of exchange, checks, 
or bank’notes, to their own standard. That is, they establish 
that standard for everything. And in proportion as they fall 
below this they drag all else down to their own level. The in- 
crease or diminution of bank-notes, so long as they are redeem- 
able in legal tender, whether coin or paper, has very little to do 
withtour ability to resume or maintain specie payments. Let 
government fulfill its own promises, and redeem its own issues, 
and all else will take care of itself, no matter how free the priv- 
ilege of issuing convertible bank-notes, duly secured on pledge 
of government gold-stocks, by institutions organized and 
guarded substantially like our present national banks. 

This is so, first, because no possible increase of these bills, if 
kept redeemable, can ever perform one-tenth part of the ex- 
changes, or cause one-tenth part of the credit expansion, 
wrought by bank checks irrespective of bank-notes; and, 
_ secondly, because, by no possibility, can these notes, thus 
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secured and issued, be circulated much beyond their present 
volume, 2. ¢., beyond the readiness and ability of the public to 
procure, and pay for them at rates profitable to themselves 
and the banks issuing them. They will practically be used by 
the great mass of the people in payments in which, for some 
reason, checks are inconvenient or unsuitable. Beyond this 
the public do not want them, and will not pay enough for 
them to yield a fair profit above the taxes and other expenses 
now laid on the banks issuing them. This has already been 
abundantly proved. 

It is impossible to keep afloat a redeemable paper currency 
much in excess of the coin that would circulate withoutit. The 
simple reason is, that the people prefer for safety, as well as 
other reasons, to keep their bills and coin in bank vaults, 
Bonamy Price has demonstrated this in his work on currency 
beyond all reasonable question, as indeed it is demonstrable, 
from all experience. Wedo not deem any considerable increase 
of currency from the free banking allowed by the bill, therefore 
in the least degree probable; 7. ¢., so long as these issues are 
to be kept redeemable in greenbacks; and these greenbacks 
must be proportionally reduced in quantity, while an increased 
portion of what greenbacks remain must be locked up as legal 
reserves, to protect the increase of bank notes and their accom- 
panying deposits in new banks. This provision of the bill : 
practically involves no expansion of the currency, or, if any, 
none in the least degree unfavorable to the restoration of a 
coin standard, which is the final object in view, On the other 
hand, by slightly contracting the legal tender issues, it facilitates. 
their redemption. 

The silver change part of the present resumption law bill is, 
to our view, the most objectionable, because it will embarrass 
instead of helping the main result desired. First, if the gold 
premium should, meanwhile, rise beyond the difference between 
the market value of the silver in a dollar of this change and the 
gold in a gold dollar, this silver change would be gathered up 
by money-changers, Jews and others, and sold for use in the 
arts, or in the bullion markets of the world, thus embarrassing 
the people and government in business and in the attempt to 
resume the coin standard. Secondly, because it involves an 
expense of thirty or forty millions, for the present wholly un- 
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necessary, and which were far better applied to procure the 
gold requisite to redeem the legal tenders, into which the frac- 
tional currency isalways convertible, dollar for dollar, so being al- 
ways of equivalent value with it. Thirdly, because the one thing 
we first of all need is, the restoration of the specie standard for 
the legal-tender notes of one dollar and upward. This, as 
already stated, will lift all other obligations to its own level, 
including, also, fractional currency. All our resources should 
be concentrated on this at first. This attained, other things 
can follow in the order of their urgency. 

We are of opinion, however, that while, for many purposes, 
silver fractional coins are most convenient, still, if people have 
their choice between them and fractional paper currency, di- 
rectly or indirectly convertible into coin, they would use three 
times as much of the paper as of the coin, for the same reasons 
which lead them almost always to prefer redeemable paper 
money to coin in the higher denominations. Indeed, we think, 
if government should abandon all issues of paper money, ex- 
cept fractional currency and small bills under five dollars; if it 
should monopolize this part of the paper currency, supplying it 
plentifully, but not making it legal tender, in all denominations 
up to and including three-dollar notes, as desired by the people, 
it might, under all circumstances, keep in circulation at least 
$150,000,000, which never would, nor could, be thrown back 
upon it for redemption. It might easily enjoy a gratuitous 
loan from the people, to their great accommodation, for the 
mere cost of the engraved paper, and without the slightest 
debasement of the currency. The supply of small bills is now 
notoriously insufficient for the convenience of the people in 
small transactions. But we would bring to an end forever, ex- 
cept as a desperate measure of war in the last extremity, the 
issue of other paper money, and of all legal-tender paper money 
of any denomination, as not only of doubtful constitutionality, 
but more than doubtful expediency. Congress, in our judgment, 
is poorly qualified to wield such a power. 

_ The simple question in regard to any proposed amendments 
to this bill is, do they tend to hinder and retard, or to expedite 
and promote, the resumption which it orders. If the former 
~ they should be withstood. If the latter, they should be sup- 
ported. We want only a simple measure, ordering the payment 
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in coin of the government legal-tender notes, at a definite time, 
and a loan adequate to procure sufficient gold in the markets 
of the world to accomplish it. Our opinion is that from fifty 
to one hundred millions of gold, added to that now in the na- 
tional treasury, would suffice—perhaps more than suffice—for 
the purpose. For, as soon as it is understood that the govern- 
ment makes its notes equal to gold, who will not prefer keep- 
ing them to exchanging them for coin, unless he needs it for 
transmission to foreign countries? Very few of them will be 
presented for conversion into gold, when once they are seen to 
be as good as gold, unless to settle foreign adverse balances. 
Nearly one-third of them are now locked up as national bank 
reserves, either in their own vaults or those of the treasury at 
Washington. Not more than two hundred and twenty-five 
to fifty millions are in active circulation. It is incredible, judg- 
ing from all past experience, that a quarter of these should be 
presented for redemption, when once it is established that they 
are certainly redeemable. 

Very vague and confused ideas are current as to the sup- 
posed enormous quantity of gold that would be requisite to 
sustain specie payments. It is said that the coin would all be 
drawn out of the treasury, or the banks, and exported. Do 
persons saying this consider that an equal, if not greater, 
amount of gold, though by a more circuitous process, goes out 
of the country now, and is drawn from the New York banks, 
or government vaults? How? The government collects it 
for customs dues, pays it out in interest, or sells it in the mar- 
ket, in either of which cases the importer buys it with green- 
backs, at the market premium, and pays it back into the U. S. 
treasury for customs, or sends it abroad to pay adverse bal- 
ances. What would be the difference if legal-tender notes 
were brought to the specie standard, except that govern- 
ment would cease to trade in the discount on its own dishon- 
ored promises and their capricious fluctuations of value? 
Would any materially greater quantity of gold be required to 
conduct its operations than now? Sir John Lubbock’s bank, 
in London, has ascertained that its payments in gold amount 
to only three-quarters of one per cent. of all its transactions; 
and only three per cent: of its payments are made, even in 
paper money—the residue are all in checks (see Prof. Bonamy 
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Price’s work on currency). The principal uses of gold under 
specie payments would be the sameasnow. The effect would 
not be materially to increase the quantity of gold used, but 
simply to bring all that passes as dollars to the coin standard 
of value. It would give us a certain measure of value, and of 
the obligation of contracts, instead of the present vacillating 
and treacherous standard, which so greatly aggravates the 
risk and cost of business, while it stimulates speculative and 
gambling demoralization. But it is doubtful whether the 
movement of gold would be essentially greater than now oc- 
curs, or whether, with an additional hundred millions, at the 
outside, in the U.S. treasury, to make sure of the redemp- 
tion of legal-tender notes, the banks having a due reserve of 
these would require much more gold than now. The New 
York banks now hold some millions of it, as they were the 
principal reservoirs of it in the country in the days of specie 
payments. The one thing wanted is the restoration of the 
coin standard. Once accomplished, this will require the actual 
use of little more coin than now, and none more for export. 
We next ask attention, very briefly, to a few of the conse- 
quences of the fearful raid on the public faith now so widely 
meditated. We can only summarize them, and must refrain 
from minute detail. One very obvious effect must be to de- 
stroy, or reduce to a minimum, the value of all fixed money in- 
comes, salaries, the interest on investments if stocks, bonds, 
and loans, which constitute the support of widows, orphans, 
the aged, infirm, and helpless; the invested interest-paying 
funds of all the public institutions of charity, education, and 
religion; the savings of the poor in savings banks, life insu- 
rance companies, and other provident institutions. It will do 
this simply by the indefinite depreciation of the dollar, and by 
a simple act of legalized plunder. By one fell swoop it puts 
out of existence the provision for the hour of need made by 
the exertions and prudence of a life-time. Who can con- 
ceive the lamentations and wailings, with which such a catas- 
trophe would fill the land! The salaries of ministers, so gen- 
erally inadequate now, would become hardly worth collecting. 
The treasuries of our religious and benevolent societies, if re- 
plete with worthless engraved papér, would be depleted of all 
means of real sustenance for our missions, Home and Foreign, 
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and other evangelistic schemes. In short, the cause of religion 
in all its departments would suffer a hopeless prostration of its 
means of support. 

Public morality and religion, as well as national prestige and 
power, would suffer a terrible shock in such an open breach of 
the national faith, and destruction of public credit. Speculation, 
always stimulated by rising prices, would be awakened to its 
rankest forms of gambling, by the prospects of the unlimited 
increase in the dollars every piéce of actual property, real or 
personal, will exchange for it—an increase proportioned to their 
growing debasement. As the money grows valueless, the 
greater quantities of it will men be ready to exchange for 
things of real value. On the other hand, the hazards of legiti- 
mate business will be increased a thousand-fold. He who sells 
goods, for money, or on credit, has reason to fear that he will 
not be able to purchase equivalent goods with the money he 
getsforthem. If he buysthem he does not know how soon the 
only money in the market for which he can sell them, will be 
worth little more than the cost of engraving it Legitimate 
business and productive industry will be paralyzed by the ab- 
sence of all stability in values, and certainty in contracts. 
Gambling, speculation, and shoddy will usurp its place, and 
hold high carnival as they lord it over business and society, 
life and manners. 

As one of the striking instances of business demoralization, 
resulting from the proposed policy, may be mentioned the 
whole department of periodical literature. If the dollar is 
reduced to half its present value, or less, all periodicals must 
be put at double, or more than double, their present prices, in 
order to keep afloat. How many of their present subscribers 
could afford to pay it? Certainly, the vast numbers in the 
classes already specified, whose means of sustenance would 
thus be lessened, could not. What would become of all but 
the very richest of them? It may be said, on the other 
hand, that, as the value of the dollar is made to approach the 
coin standard, the profits of these journals will be immensely 
increased, if kept at their present prices. But to this the 
sufficient and conclusive answer is, that, ‘“‘competition, the 
life of trade,” will take care of all that, and be sure to bring 
their prices down to the level of reasonable profit, or their 
real excellence and value up to the measure of their prices. 
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But, in truth, the destruction and devastation that must 
rapidly come in the wake of such a measure, or even the cer- 
tain prospect of it, defy all description and baffle all forecast. 
The foresight of the rapid depreciation of the value of money, 
and the proportionate increase of money prices, coupled with 
the staggering of the national credit, must make every shrewd 
and prudent man in our own country eager to convert his 
paper money, and paper-money credits, into real property, 
whose value will thus remain unchanged, while its money 
price will increase in proportion to the decline in the value of 
money. Nay, more, the depreciation of the one, and the 
appreciation of the other, will act as a mutual stimulus beyond 
the changed ratio of intrinsic values. They will be much 
enhanced by the growing eagerness of men to get rid of the 
one, because deemed to. be of unsubstantial and fleeting 
value, and to obtain the other, because deemed to be of solid 
and enduring value. Creditors, everywhere, will press the 
collection of their dues, in order to put them in something 
substantial before further depreciation. For this purpose, 
probably the deposits of savings banks would be largely 
drawn down, thus compelling the collection of their mortgages. 
The same process would, in due proportion, be going forward 
in the loans of other provident institutions. Of course, specu- 
lation would be rife from this course, as well as others already 
explained. The first and most tangible object for_ purchase 
would be gold coin, which would carry to the highest point 
gold gambling, and the terrors of the gold exchange for all 
legitimate business. All this would induce a panic among 
our foreign creditors and holders of government, railroad, and 
other securities, which would be poured, by foreign holders, in 
floods upon our markets, to drain our country of its gold, and 
still further lift its price, till it is cast out of sight, so that the 
Nimrods of the stock exchange will have everything in their 
own way, and can at will spread the pall of renewed Black 
_ Fridays over all the occupations and businessof men. But we 
will not further trace the dismal prospect. 

This limitless efflux of gold, which the inflation policy must 
force and precipitate, of course, will render resumption 
impossible till the worthless paper currency which makes it so, is 
swept out of existence, when no longer endurable, by a 
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financial, very probably accompanied by a political, revolution. 
So much for the policy voiced by the ex-confederate chieftain, 
which would postpone resumption, and swell our issues of 
inconvertible paper till, as he says, “our exports exceed our 
imports.” They will reach this consummation at a bound on 
this policy. We shall be compelled to export every pos- 
sible commodity, including gold, to discharge the millions 
upon millions of foreign debt, whose payment will then be 
exacted to the utmost farthing, while we can import little or 
nothing but the securities thus thrown back upon us. This 
talk of waiting till exports exceed imports before resuming 
the coin standard, is in the last degree groundless. Suppose, 
as is often the case, that our exports fully pay for our imports, 
while our imports, owing to the profits of the trade and trans- 
portation, are worth to us vastly more than the exports. Or, 
suppose otherwise. Suppose a balance remains against us 
which is to be paid in gold. Is it any the less to be paid in 
gold, whether our currency is at the coin standard, or ever so 
far below it? And will not a coin standard in our currency 
sooner check excessive importations than an irredeemable 
paper currency? And under any standard of currency, is not 
gold one of our leading products for export and payment 
of foreign debts? 

We regret to be obliged to add, that this policy of despera- 
tion and desolation is likely to have a portentous support, 
partly from popular ignorance, and partly from less creditable 
causes. If it does not prevail, it will only be averted by the 
most earnest and persistent efforts of the friends of the 
national honor, of private integrity, and of the public weal, in 
ali quarters, among all parties, by means of line upon line, pre- 
cept upon precept, here a little and there a little. 

The hosts who favor the inflation admit of various classifica- 
tions, according to the stand-point from which they are made. It 
is likely to enlist all those who, as leaders or followers, are under 
the power of the gross delusions we have exposed, which the 
wisdom and experience of ages condemn. It has its attrac- 
tions for the unscrupulous portion of the debtor class, whose 
name has become legion during the long reign of irredeemable 
paper currency, which it is now proposed to protract and aggra- 
vate. They think that they will be able to extinguish their 
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debts by paying a half or a tithe of their value. But, as we 
have shown, this is a two-edged sword that cuts both ways. 
We repeat, that if this is what creditors are to expect as the 
reward of forbearing the immediate collection of their debts, 
they will be apt to press such collection of them forthwith, on 


the broadest scale, after the experience of depreciated money 


in the late war. The most of creditors did not then become 
aware of this consequence of inflation in season to anticipate 
and prevent it. Now they have had the lessons of experience, 
and forewarned, will be forearmed. Doubtless, however, some 
would reap a harvest from this legalized plunder of creditors, 
while a much larger number would be the losers, and produc- 
tion and exchange generally would be wrecked in financial 
chaos.* 

Closely allied to these is the vast body of men holding 
unsalable land or commodities, for which there is little 
or no present demand, but which will be of quick sale for that 
worthless money which its holder will be eager to exchange 
for anything substantial. While, as a whole, mere money in- 
flation or contraction which reaches the prices of all things 
does not affect the permanent relative exchangeable value of 


* Says Carl Schurz: “If we had statistics of the private indebtedness in the United 
States before us, they would unquestionably show that more than seventy-five per 
cent. of it is owing by men commanding comparatively large means, and that the 
laborers for waggs are the least indebted class of society, even in proportion to their 
earnings and savings, and next to them the farmer and the small businessmen. But 
laboring people are, to a very heavy amount, creditors of the country, I venture to 
say, that there is neither a manufacturer, nor a merchant, nor a professional man of 
means in this assembly, who is not a debtor, and among his creditors are, in ninety- 
nine cases of a hundred, his workmen, or his servants, to whom he owes wages for 
part of a week ora month. It has been calculated, by good authority, that the wages 
thus constantly owing, for a half-month’s service or work, amount, in the whole coun- 
try, to $120,000,000. And who is it that owns the deposits in the savings banks, 
amounting to about $760,000,000? Not the rich, but the laboring people and per- 
sons of small means, who put their surplus earnings there for safe keeping. 

“Tt is estimated that the same class has, in national and private banks and in trust 
companies, another $200,000,000, and that nearly $130,000, 000 is owing them in other 
kinds ofdebts. There is, then, the sum of about $1,200,000,000 owing to the laboring 
people and men of small means, constituting their savings to that amount. ‘That class 
are creditors, and you pretend that for their benefit you willexpand the currency. Gold 
being at fifteen per cent. premium, those savings have a value of $1,020,000,000 in 
gold, Expand the currency until gold is thirty per cent. premium, and you have 


robbed those people. of $180,000,009.”’ 
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commodities (since a pair of shoes and a hat at $10 each will 
now precisely exchange for and purchase each other; and if, 
by depreciation of currency, each becomes worth $100, they 
will then also just pay for each other), yet it cannot be denied 
that the owner of a stock of hats or shoes purchased on credit 
at $10 each, would, if they reached the price of $100, be 
enabled to pay for them, and have $90 a piece left for himself. 
Thus, in some such instances, inflation might enrich the dealer 
without his rendering any real service to the community in re- 
turn, by levies, under the forms of law, laid partly upon those 
of whom he borrows, or buys on credit, his goods, and partly 
on the buyers of them. This accounts for many individual 
fortunes made during the late late war, at the expense of 
people generally. It is the effect of all great public calamities 
—war, fire, flood, famine, pestilence. A blight which ruins the 
grain crops of a country enriches all who happen to possess 
stocks of grain. A fire which burns up half a city enriches 
those who own the remaining buildings, and some others 
whose insurance is worth more than the shells consumed. A 
tempest which destroys half the shipping of the country, ren- 
ders what is left a prize to its owners. What then? Are we 
to set a going destructive wars, fires, floods, etc., because the 
impoverishment of the many is the enrichment of a few? 

And this brings us to the class of—we do not mean despera- 
does, but desperationists, who seek almost any upturning, 
they care little what, feeling that any change may be for the 
better, and cannot be for the worse, so far as their fortunes are 
concerned. It is to be feared that the various causes, political, 
social, and economic, which, in addition to a succession of poor 
crops, have so largely prevented the recuperation of the South 
from the tremendous exhaustion of the civil war, strengthened 
by a not unnatural feeling in reference to the decline of that 
national credit which accomplished their defeat, may place a 
large body of the Southern people in the attitude relative to 
this subject, so explicitly avowed by their late chief, Jefferson 
Davis. We trust their integrity and intelligence will lift them 
above it. 

But more formidable than all, we fear, is that vast proletata- 
rian element among us, which, really, if not avowedly, is very 


much inspired by agrarian or communistic ideas. Conspicuous 
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among these, of course, are those who, under the title of Labor- 
Reformers, or by the agency of trades-unions and strikes, are 
constantly invading the rights of capital, and claiming a redis- 
‘tribution of the latter, in some form, among those now desti- 
tute of it. Some of these openly and loudly clamor for the 
indefinite increase of paper currency, on the avowed ground 
that they can thus extinguish the mortgages due from them to 
Capitalists, with pictured paper, which costs them next to 
nothing. : 

This general idea, that the government, by turning out paper 
tokens as fast as its presses can run them off, will scatter money 
plentifully among all classes, and serve thus far to divide the 
resources of property owners among the poor, fostered as it is 
by the appeals of reckless demagogues, is spreading like wild- 
fire among an immense multitude of vicious, idle, and impov- 
erished people, of every color and nationality, in our land. And 
since it carries an immense vote, it will be cherished and propa- 
gated by those who seek the offices, but not the welfare, of 
the people. So Romanism, the liquor interest, and the like, 
have been thus directly or indirectly appealed to and upheld. 
The demagogues, however, in trying to inflame this commu- 
nistic feeling and antagonism to property on the part of the 
thriftless and destitute multitudes in our cities and towns, are ° 
raising a spirit which they cannot lay, and kindling a torch 
quite as likely to fire their own houses over their heads as to 
desolate society. They are handling a dangerous play-thing. 

It is our impression that here we have a giant among us, 
which accidental circumstances have heretofore kept slumber- 
ing, except as he has now and then been half roused in the 
outbursts and howlings of labor against capital, but whose pro- 
digious growth and strength we shall yet learn when # is thor- 
oughly aroused by demagogic strategy. The attempt to gain 
votes, by exasperating the poor against the rich, was under full 
headway forty years ago. And we were much impressed, as we 

_then heard one of the most eminent of statesmen-jurists say to us 
in view of this: “I confess, sir, I think we have reason to be alarm- 
ed for the safety of our tenures of property.” It so happened, 
however, that “ property in men of color ” soon became a car- 
dinal principle in national politics, and that this principle chimed 
in with the prejudices, and for a long time commanded the 

47 
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votes, of our white proletariat. Of course, if “property in 
man’ was to be vindicated and maintained, much more all 
ether property must be treated as inviolable. Hence, until 
after the war, this spirit was smothered, but not killed, by the 
accidental prevalence of a counter extreme. But the class con- 
stituting the proper material, or “ protoplasm,” for agrarianism 
and communism, had been constantly increasing by the inces- 
sant importation of the dregs of old-world populations. It was 
at length reinforced by an immense accession from our own 
emancipated millions of ignorant and improvident blacks. No 
one can estimate the power of this communistic spirit in the 
country till it has been thoroughly aroused by the incendiary 
experiments which demagogues have now begun to practise 
upon it. It yet remains to be seen who will conquer in a 
struggle thus incited. Weare strong in the belief, however, 
that when our people come to be tested ona clear and unmis- 
takable issue, they will maintain the right and the true. The 
financial heresy must be no longer humored, but manfully as- 
sailed. The issue must be squarely met, and in no manner 
evaded by temporizing make-shifts. 


Note to page 733.—To preclude misconstruction, we think/it proper to 
say, that we doubt the constitutional power of Congress to issue paper money 
at all, and much more to make it legal tender, except as a war measure in 
the last extremity. We deem it foreign to the normal powers conferred on 
Congress in times of peace. We deem Congress too an unfit body to exer- 
cise such a prerogative, for want of the requisite financial insight, as well as 
other qualifications. | All we mean to say is, that, supposing it possessed 
of the requisite constitutional power, the real and only beneficent exercise of 
it would be in supplying the people with small notes and fractional currency, 
convertible always into specie, but never made legal tender. 
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Art. XI.-_NOTES ON CURRENT SUBJECTS. 


The Alliance of the Reformed Churches. The proposed Constitution 
for this Alliance, as adopted by the Conference held in London, July 
21 to 23, differs in some important particulars from that which was 
drawn up in this country. It has less of the character of a confedera- 
tion. Such an international alliance is so untried, and yet so momen- 
tous in its bearings, that it can be fully matured only after consider- 
able debate. The one now proposed for the acceptance of the various 
Reformed Churches throughout the world was carefully discussed in 
London, where 67 delegates were present, representing, to some extent, 
the Continental Reformed Churches, as well as the Presbyterian 
Churches of Great Britain and America. The first meeting of the 
Council, after the Constitution has been acted upon by the churches, 
is to be held in Edinburgh, July, 1876. The proposed basis of repre- 
sentation is two delegates for each church of less than roo congrega- 
tions ; larger churches in proportion to their numbers; but no church 
is to have more than 4o delegates. This would give to America 126 
delegates, to Great Britain 82, to the rest of the world 82, making in 
all 290 delegates, which is certainly a sufficiently large body. Dr. Mc- 
Cosh was appointed Moderator. For convenience of future reference 
we give, in full, the proposed 


CONSTITUTION OF THE ALLIANCE OF THE REFORMED CHURCHES. 


Whereas, Churches holding the Reformed faith, and organized on Presbyterian 
principles, are found, though under a variety of names, in different parts of the 
world; and 

Whereas, Many of those were long wont to maintain close relations, but are at 
present united by no visible bond, whether of fellowship or of work; and 

Whereas, In the providence of God, the time seems to have come when they 
may all more fully manifest their oneness, have closer communion with each other, 
and promote great causes by joint action: 

It is agreed, To form a Presbyterian Alliance, to meet in General Council, from 
time to time, in order to confer upon matters of common interest, and to further 
the ends for which the Church has been constituted by her Divine Lord and only 
King. In forming this Alliance, the Presbyterian churches do not mean to change 
their fraternal relations with other churches, but will be ready, as heretofore, to 
- join with them in Christian fellowship and in advancing’ the cause of the Redeemer, 
on the general principle maintained and taught in¥the Reformed Confession, that 
the Church of God on earth, though composed of many members, is one body in 
the communion of the Holy Ghost, of which body Christ is the Supreme Head,’and 


the Scriptures alone the infallible law. 
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ARTICLES. 


I. DrestGNATION.—This Alliance shall be known as “The Alliance of the 
Refortned Churches throughout the World holding the Presbyterian System.” 


Il. MembersHtp.—Any church organized on Presbyterian principles which 
holds the supremé authority of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments in 
matters of faith and morals, and whose creed is in harmony with the consensus of 
the Reformed Confessions, shall be eligible for admission into the Alliance. 

Ill. Counciy.—t. /¢s Meetings » The Alliance shall meet in general Council ordi- 
narily once in three years. 

2. Its Constituency : The Council shall consist of delegates, being ministers and 
ruling elders, appointed by the churches forming the Alliance; the number from 
each church being regulated by a plan sanctioned by the Council, regard being 
had generally to the number of congregations in the several churches. The dele- 
gates, as far as practicable, to consist of an equal number of ministers and ruling 
elders. The Council may, on the recommendation of a commitlee on business, 
invite Presbyterian brethren, not delegates, to offer suggestions, to deliver addresses, 
and to read papers. 

3. Jts Powers: The Council shall have power to decide upon the application of 
Churches desiring to join the Alliance; it shall have the power to entertain and 
consider topics which may be brought before it by any church represented in the 
Council, or any member of the Council, on their being transmitted in the manner 
hereinafter provided ; but it shall not interfere with the existing creed or constitu- 
tion of any church in the Alliance, or with its internal order or external relations. 

4. lts Objects: The Council shall consider questions of general interest to the 
Presbyterian community; it shall seek the welfare of the churches, especially such 
as are weak or persecuted ; it shall gather and disseminate information concerning 
the kingdom of Christ throughout the world; it shall commend the Presbyterian 
system as Scriptural, and as combining simplicity, efficiency, and adaptation to all 
times and conditions; it shall also entertain all subjects directly connected with 
the work of evangelization, such as the relation of the Christian Church to the 
evangelization of the world, the distribution of mission work, the combination of 
church energies—especially in reference to great cities and destitute districts—the 
training of ministers, the use of the press, colportage, the religious instruction of 
the young, the sanctification of the Sabbath, systematic beneficence, the suppres- 
sion of intemperance and other prevailing vices, and the best method of opposing 
infidelity and Romanism. . 

5. fts Methods: The Council shall seek to guide and stimulate public sentiment 
by papers read, by addresses delivered and published, by the circulation of infor- 
mation respecting the allied churches and their missions, by the exposition of 
Scriptural principles, by communicating the Minvtes of its proceedings to the 
Supreme Courts of Churches forming the Alliance, and by such other action as is 
in accordance with its constitution and objects. 

6. Committee on Business: The Council, at each general meeting, shall appoint 
a Committee on Business, through which all communications and notices of subjects 
proposed to be discussed shall pass. The committee appointed at one general 


meeting shall act provisionally, as far so is necessary, in preparing for the following 
meeting. 
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IV. CHANGE oF ConsTITUTION.—No change shall be made in this constitution, 
except on a motion made at one general meeting of Council, not objected to by a 
majority of the churches, and carried by a two-thirds vote at the next general 
meeting. 

The different Reformed Churches represented in this London Con- 
ference were as follows: The Presbyterian Church of the United 
States, 21 appointed, 14 present; the Presbyterian Church (South), 
3 appointed, 1 present; Synod of the Reformed Presbyterian Church 
(American), 3 appointed, 1 present; the Reformed Church of America 
(Dutch), 6 appointed, 1 present; the United Presbyterian Church of 
North America, 2 appointed, neither present; the Established Church 
of Scotland, 9 appointed, 4 present; the Free Church of Scotland, 7 
appointed, 6 present; United Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 6 ap- 
pointed, 5 present; the Reformed Presbyterian Church of Scotland, 2 
appointed, both present; the Presbyterian Church of Ireland, 10 ap- 
pointed, 6 present; the Presbyterian Church of England, 7 appointed, 
6 present; the Presbyterian Church of Wales (Calvinistic Methodist), 
6 appointed, 4 present; from the Canada Presbyterian Church, 6 ap- 
pointed, 4 present; the Presbyterian Church of Otago, New Zealand, 
1 appointed and present; the Presbyterian Churches of Victoria and 
of New South Wales send in letters of adhesion; the Reformed Church 
of France, 3 appointed and present; the Missionary Church of Bel- 
gium, 2 appointed and present; Union of Evangelical Churches and 
Church of the Canton de Vaud, 1 appointed and present; the Evan- 
gelical Church of Neuchatel, 1 present; the Waldensian Church of Italy, 
2 appointed and present; the Free Evangelical Church of Germany, 
1 present; the Protestant Church of Spain, 2 appointed and present— 
in all, gt appointed and 67 present. ‘There was no representation 
from the Dutch Church, nor from the German Reformed, nor from 
the National Swiss Churches, 

A proposition was made to the Council, by one of the American 
delegates, that it should declare in substance that the Church has 
nothing to do with state governments (the question of loyalty, etc.); 
but this was rejected, for it was thought that it might sometimes be the 
duty of the church to remonstrate with and to advise the state, and 
that Christians should obey the powers that be. Another proposal, to 
confine the singing of the Council to the inspired Psalms of David, 


was also ruled out. 


Tue Rev. Ezra H. GitwettT, D.D., Professorin the University of the 
City of New York, died in Harlem, Sept. 2, at theageof52. He was 
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a frequent contributor to the pages of our Review, and during the last 
year he rendered us, in various ways, essential service. ‘The first article 
in our present number shows what excellent work he could accom- 
plish; it is left unfinished, and no one can complete it so well as he 
would have done. His death, at a comparatively early age, is a great 
loss to our church and its ministers, and to the cause of good letters 
and high Christian scholarship. He was an earnest, indefatigable, 
and enthusiastic Christian scholar. Born in Colchester, Ct., July rs, 
1823, he was trained in Yale College and in the Union Theological 
Seminary, N. Y., ordained pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Har- 
lem in 1844, and appointed Professor in the University in 1868, where 
he gave instruction in political economy, ethics, and ancient history, 
imparting a new impulse to the students. 

The first work which brought him into more general notice was his “Life 
and Times of John Huss; or, the Bohemian Reformation of the Fifteenth 
Century,” 2 vols. 8vo., published by Gould &-Lincoln, Boston. The 
sources for this work he found chiefly in the library of the Union Semina- 
ry,and he madesuch admirable use of them, and gave such a comprehen- 
sive and authentic account of that whole period, that he at once obtain- 
ed high repute as a historian. This work has a permanent value. The 
next year he published, for the Presbyterian Committee, Philadelphia, his 
“‘ History of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America,”’ 
2 vols., which, after the Reunion, was adopted by the Presbyterian 
Board of Publication, and has just been reissued in a revised edition. 
It traces with thoroughness and impartiality the history of our Church, 
from its earliest beginnings to the time of the Reunion, allowing, in 
respect to delicate and conflicting points, so far as possible, ‘‘ each 
side to speak for itself.” The new edition has been carefully super- 
vised, and will undoubtedly meet with a wide and cordial acceptance. 
It is a monument to the indefatigable industry, the wide research, the 
patient collation of authorities, the noble Christian candor, and the 
historic ability of its lamented author. 

Of his last two works, “‘ God in Human Thought” and “‘ The Moral 
System,”’ a full estimate was given in the April number of our REviEw. 
They have increased his already high reputation, and brought to light 
his superior qualities as a broad and acute thinker, learned in respect 
to divine things and imperishable truths. If he had done nothing 
else, an eminent place in our religious and philosophical history would 
be insured to him. His “‘God in Human Thought” will be more 
highly appreciated as it is more carefully studied ; lt is a storehouse for 
the scholar. Besides these larger works, he wrote other useful volumes: 
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** Ancient Cities and Empires,” in relation especially to the fulfillment 
of prophecy; ‘‘ England Two Hundred Years Ago,” at the time of the 
Reformation; ‘‘ Life Lessons,’” containing -some of his quickening 
discourses; as well as various tracts. He was a constant contributor 
to the American Theological Review and the Presbyterian Quarterly, 
as well as to our united Review; also to the Historical Magazine and 
other periodicals; and for the past fifteen years ‘‘ hardly a number of 
the New York Avangelist has been printed (say the editors) which did 
not contain editorial or review articles from his swift pen.” 

Such a friend and helper we could not let pass away without saying 
a word to express our grief at his great loss to us personally, as well as 
to the Church and to the country. He died in the meridian of his 
powers, when what he had done was as nothing compared with what 
he was still planning. He had an intense vitality—especially mental. 
His zeal never flagged, except when disease laid its hand on him. He 
was always ready for every good word and work—diligent in business, 
fervent in spirit, serving the Lord. At any time, without the show of 
self-denial, he would do anything to help a friend, or a good cause, 
and never think of itafterward. Conscientiously and firmly attached 
to the faith and order of his Church, he had not in his heart any sec- 
tarian jealousy or a trace of bigotry. He was a warm and faithful 
friend and brother, and love to Christ was the o’ermastering passion 


of his soul. 


THE untimely death of Prof. Tischendorf is very justly and generally 
spoken of as a severe blow to the study of early Christian literature. 
To the public in general he was only an editor of the Greek Testament, 
but scholars admired in him the most industrious collator of manu- 
scripts in modern times, and one of the most productive editors. His 
first critical edition of the Greek Testament appeared at Leipzig, in 
1841 ; his second, which gave the first complete exposition of his crit- 
ical principles, in 1849 ; his eighth was only completed in 1872. In 
1842 he brought out the celebrated Codex Ephraemi, a Palimpsest 
MS. in the Imperial Library at Paris, containing portions of the Old 
Testament in the Septuagint, and great part of the New; in 1846 the 
_ Codex Friderico-Augustanus, of which he was himself the discoverer ; 

the same codex of which another part is familiar to many, under the 
name of Sinaiticus. The latter manuscript was not brought out till 
1862 ; its value, especially in the New Testament, has been recognized 


by scholars. His own recension of the Septuagint first appeared in 
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1850. His labors on the text of the Vulgate were of less importance, 
and much still remains to be done. Yet it was he, who, in 1850, edi- 
ted the New Testament portion of the Codex Amiatinus, perhaps the 
best, and certainly one of the oldest, of this version. We must also 
not forget his editions of the Apocryphal Gospels and Acts, and his 
treatise on the origin of the former (1850-54). And these are only a 
few of his titles to the lasting gratitude of theological and historical 
students. ‘The romantic story of his last and most important journey 
to the East has been told by himself, and need not be repeated. 
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Art. XII—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Ward & Tichenor, of Newark, N. J., have published a modest volume, 
entitled Zhe Old Paths, by Rev. JESSE S. GILBERT, A. M., of the Newark 
M. E. Conference, with a preface by Rev. J. E. CRANE, D. D. Both these 
Methodist clergymen are graduates of Princeton College, the latter of whom 
has already achieved distinction in and out of his own communion. ‘The 
former gives proof in this volume that, though yet on the threshold of his 
career, he is mounting upward. He puts the statement and defense of the 
great‘ doctrines of our common salvation and common Christianity against 
all those who, whether from the pulpit or elsewhere, pronounce them out- 
grown or antiquated, with such clearness and condensation, such neatness 
and purity of style, that we think his little book has a mission, and that its 
circulation among the people would bea powerful antidote to the rationalistic 
and anti-evangelical notions now so fashionable, and making such fearful 
havoc with the faith of multitudes. 

From Nelson & Phillips comes Binney’s Theological Compend Improved, 
containing a Synopsis of the Evidences, Doctrines, Morals, and Institutions 
of Christianity, designed for Bible Classes, Theological Students, and Young 
Preachers, by Rev. AMOS BINNEY and Rev. DANIEL STEELE, D. D. This 
title-page well describes its character. It is a remarkably condensed, clear, 
and generally very orthodox presentation of the great heads and definitions 
of Christian doctrine, from which we rarely see occasion to differ. Its circu- 
lation outside of, as well as among our Methodist brethren, for whom it is 
specially prepared, would do much toward counteracting the bane of a shal- 
low and specious liberalism, which now taints so many preachers and churches 
calling themselves evangelical. 

The same house issues the two fcllowing volumes, devoted to the advocacy 
and elucidation of the Higher Christian Life in the form current among our 
Methodist brethren, z. e., what they call Christian Perfection, The first is 
entitled Love Enthroned ; Essays on Evangelical Perfection, by DANIEL 
STEELE, D. D. The second is entitled AM for Christ, or, How a Chris- 
tian may Obtain, by a Renewed Consecration of His Heart, the kuliness of 
Foy referred to by our Saviour, just before His Crucifixion, with Illustra- 
tions from the Lives of Those who have made this Consecration; by 
THOMAS CARTER, D. D., author of History of the Great Reformation in 
England, Ireland, Scotland, Germany, etc. 

We have received a pamphlet on Christ's Object in Preaching to the 
Spirits in Prison, by the Rev. ADAM WALCH, Campbellfield Church, Glas- 
gow, second edition, giving another exposition of the noted passage, I Peter, 
iii: 18-20, the scope of which is clearly seen in the following translation : 
‘For Christ, also, has once suffered on account of sins, the Righteous One 
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in the room of the unrighteous ones, that He might bring us to God, having 
been put to death, indeed, for the flesh, but made alive for the spirit. 
Wherefore [/iterally, In which], also, having gone, He preached to the 
spirits in prison, at that time disobedient, where the long-suffering of God 
was continuing to wait in the days of Noah, while the ark was being prepared, 
into which a few, that is, eight souls, were carried safely through water.” 
The preaching was not by the Holy Spirit, but by Christ in person. The 
leading idea is, that Christ ‘‘is unwilling that any should perish. He waited 
long, and went personally to preach to the wicked men in Noah’s time, and 
all to save eight souls.” . 


Christian Missions, by REV. JULIUS H. SEELYE, Professor in Amherst 
College. New York: Dodd & Mead. Dr. Seelye, Member-elect of Con- 
gress, has in this volume made one of the very best recent contributions to 
the cause of Foreign Missions. His presentation of the subject is philosophi- 
cal as well as evangelical, both comprehensive and concise. The steady 
pressure of his argument kindles him, at times, into an impressive eloquence. 
All theological students ought to read and ponder these lectures. That on 
Millennarianism is clear, true, and convincing. The concluding sermon, on 
““The Resurrection of Christ the Justification of Missions,” is forcible. 


BIBLICAL. 


Nelson & Phillips have brought out Vol. IV. of Dr. Whedon’s Commen- 
tary on the Old Testament, viz., from Kings to Esther, by Rev. MILTON 
S. TERRY, A. M. These commentaries are designed and prepared for use 
by the people, as well as clergy, much after the general plan of Barnes and 
Jacobus. They furnish important additions to our exegetical resources of 
this kind. 

The same house also gives us Our King and Saviour, or, the Story of 
our Lord's Life on Earth, by DANIEL WISE, D. D., with eighty-three iilus- 
trations, in which its great events are arranged in what their author supposes 
to be their probable chronological order, and so attempted to be’set forth, 
‘‘as to make their reality and meaning clear to the understanding, and at- 
tractive to the imagination and hearts of young persons and general readers.” 
The purpose and promise of the author, as thus indicated, are fairly fulfilled 
in this volume of moderate compass and cost. It thus adds another and 
useful variety to that ever enlarging literature which centres around the life 
of our Lord. 


The Holy Bible, with a Commentary and a Revision of the Translation by 
Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican Church. Edited by F. C. Cook, 
M. A., Canon of Exeter. Vol. V: Isaiah, by W. Kay, D. D.; Isaiah and 
Lamentations, by R. Payne Smith, D. D., Dean of Canterbury. New York: 
Scribner, Armstrong & Co. This fifth volume of the Speaker's Commen- 
tary follows the general plan of the previous volumes, and has the same 
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merits. It is one of the best of the ser’es. Dean Smith always does his 
work exceedingly well, and Dr. Kay, in Isaiah, shows himself a master of 
his subject. The critical questions as to age and authorship are handled 
with care and caution. The chapter on the unity of the book isa good ex- 
ample of conservative criticism. Dean Smith’s arrangement of the prophe- 
cies of Jeremiah, and his treatment of the whole subject of prophecy, are ex- 
cellent. The pertinency and conciseness of the comments give the work a 
special value for use. 


Fonah, the Self-Willed Prophet: an E-xposition ; together with a transla- 
tion and exegetical notes, by STUART MITCHELL, Pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Bloomsburg, Pa. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger. 
Pp. 247. With illustrations. A well-executed and useful commentary. 
The translation is careful; the notes are concise, learned, and to the point; 
the practical expositions are plain and forcible. Teachers in Sunday schools 
need just such a help. 


T. & T. Clark,-of Edinburgh, and Scribner, Welford & Armstrong, of 
New York, publish, at $3.75, Sz Fohn, the Author of the Fourth Gospel, 
by CHRISTOPH ERNST LUTHARDT, revised, translated, and the Literature 
much enlarged, by Caspar René Gregory. In the preparation of a new edi- 
tion of his work on 7he Gospel of Fohn, the author found it desirable and 
necessary to discuss the critical questions with greater fullness than was con- 
sistent with the plan of the main work, of which the first volume has just 
appeared in the original, and the whole is expected to appear, in 1876, in 
Clark’s Foreign Theological Library. The learning and thoroughness and 
admirable spirit of the author will be at once recognized, even by one who 
gives the most cursory examination to this preliminary work. And with a 
more careful examination, one comes to estimate still more highly the rever- 
ential spirit, together with the candor and research and mastery of his mate- 
rial, with which Professor Luthardt has examined the evidence and vindi- 
cated the apostolic authorship of this Gospel. 

In the English edition the author has been ably seconded by the transla- 
tor. The instances are very few and slight in which the author’s meaning 
is not expressed felicitously and in vigorous, unambiguous, dignified, and 
idiomatic diction. The evidences of the translator’s rare adaptation to and 
untiring diligence in the work of revising and supplementing the references 
and rich bibliographical appendix are abundant. We are glad to anticipate 
alike valuable co-operation of author and translator in the main work, of 


which this is the forerunner. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Nelson & Phillips publish another of their Normal Outline Series, being 


an Outline of Church History, by Prof. J. F. Hurst, D. D., a remarkably 
convenient and brief synopsis of the more salient points in Christian annals. 
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From the same house comes The Living Wesley, as he was in his Youth 
and Prime, by JAMES H. R1GGs, D. D., Principal of Wesleyan Training 
College, Westminster; England, with an introduction by Prof. Hurst, in 
which he shows that Dr. Riggs has been a prolific and powerful author, 
largely in the line of periodical literature, as well as in dist nct and full vol- 
umes. He has especially discussed the subject of popular and national edu- 
cation with decided vigor. He was the representative of the British Wes- 
leyan Church to the Evangelical Alliance in New York, in 1873. He is, 
therefore, particularly suited to give a just and representative delineation of 
Wesley, such as we find in this volume, reduced to a compass which adapts 
it to general use. It of course falls greatly short of the more extended work 
of Tieman and others, which it subjects to free criticism, in thoroughness 
and minuteness. But it gives a more rapid and facile sketch of the develop- 
ment of his religious experience and doctrine, and of his progress in founding 
and organizing the Methodist Church. 


Text-Book of Church History, by Dr. JOHN HENRY KURTZ. Smith, 
English & Co., Philadelphia. Two volumes in one. It is revised, with ad- 
ditions and corrections, from the seventh German edition, under the editorial 
supervision of Dr. Bomberger, of the German Reformed Church. The 
edition here revised is mainly a reprint from the Edinburgh translation by 
Mr. Erdesheim. But in order to an accurate reproduction of the original, 
Dr. Bomberger has found it necessary largely to recast it, and to add some 
fifty pages omitted from the Edinburgh translation, including pp. 371-82, 
387-99, and the whole of the section treating upon Huss. Many verbal al- 
terations were also necessary, although generally Erdeshcim gave the true 
sense in what he did not omit. Yet he rendered such a passage as, ‘‘In 
opposition to transubstantiation he advocated the dcctrine of impanation,” in 
this way : ‘‘ His views were certainly not Romish.” Such liberties are cer- 
tainly inexcusable, even if intended to fit the work of a Lutheran author for 
readers of another type. 


The standard character of Kurtz’s Text-Book of Church History is so uni- 
versally recognized, that we regret that the improvements of the last edition 
required so largely to be thrown into notes or addenda at the end, in order 
to save the stereotype plates. Still, while this impairs the finish, it does not 
diminish the substantial value of the book. We, of course, expect to see the 
author’s earnest Lutheranism constantly displaying itself. But there is no 
more profitable way of studying Christian doctrine and history than in exhibi- 
tions of them given by devout, able, and learned men of various schools; each 
of whom is sure to present, even if he exaggerates, some side unduly over- 
looked or depreciated by the others. Thus only can we obtain that catk olic, 
rounded view which exhibits all as complementary to each, and each to all. 


Not the least interesting, although often the least satisfactory, portraitures 
from German, and indeed from French, writers on religion and philosophy, ap- 
pear in their accounts of England and America, in thece departments. Cou- 
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sin argued, that the philosophy of England must be insular and contracted, 
because it is an island. Different parties will differ as to the justice, and in- 
deed consistency, of the different portions of the following statement regard- 
ing the Congregationalists of this country: 

“They adhere to the Westminster Confession of 1642, with the Calvinistic doc- 
trine of predestination, and the Zwinglian doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. Germar 
orthodox theology, which is regarded by them as poorly disguised rationalism, on 
account of its lax principles respecting inspiration and the canon, has, neverthe- 
less, exerted a not insignificant influence in its most celebrated seminary at Ando- 
ver, through Professor Moses Stuart.’’—P. 348. 

Nelson & Phillips also publish Spiritwal Struggles of a Roman Catholic : 
an Autobiographical Sketch, by LOUIS N. BEAUDRY, with an introduction 
by Rey. B. Hawley, D. D. There is no form of presenting the relative merit 
of evangelical and papal religion, more adapted to instruct and fascinate 
than in the autobiography of an intelligent convert from the latter to 
the former, who so realizes both the truth and the charity of the gospel, 
that he is able to ‘“‘speak the truth in love.” Mr. Beaudry has shown his 
power as a writer in a previous volume, sketching his ‘‘ Army and Prison 
Experience with the Fifth New York Cavalry.” Says Dr. James E. King: 
“‘Tts plot is ingenious, its statement of facts discreet and lucid, its argument 
free from extravagance and bigotry, its spirit admirably charitable, and the 
reader is drawn on from chapter to chapter with increasing fascination and 
interest to the end, and then regrets there is not another volume of it. In 
the war of evangelical Christianity with papal corruptions, the press has as 
yet issued no such telling hand-grenade as this volume.” 


The Trench Revolution and First Empire: An Historical Sketch, by 
Wm. O’CONNOR MorRIS; with an appendix upon the bibliography of the 
subject, by President ANDREW D. WHITE, LL. D., of Cornell University. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. The editor of the valuable and 
popular Lfochs of History, has done a good piece of work in this rapid and 
concise sketch of the general causes, dramatic development, and immediate 
results of the French Revolution. The tone of the book is impartial. Asa 
guide to study, this epitome will serve a useful purpose, in the midst of the 
prolific literature of the subject, so well arranged with judicious indications, 
by President White. Two maps of Europe in 1789, and Europe in 1812, 
exhibit the marvelous results of this Gaelic eruption. 


The Abbe Tigrane, Candidate for the Papal Chair ; from the French of 
Ferdinand Fabre, by REV. LEONARD WOOLSEY BACON. I2mo. New 
York: J. B. Ford & Co. An exceedingly interesting tale, translated with 
_ skill and grace. It contains graphic pictures of events and characters in the 
French Catholic Church at the present time, and of its interior workings. 
Some of the actors are thought to represent high ecclesiastical personages, 
and to represent them very truly. It shows the working of Romanism in 
society and life. Almost any reader might easily be engrossed by these life- 


like scenes. 
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Dodd & Mead also publish a book on France, by ALBERT RHODES, enti- 
tled The French at Home, containing bright sketches of the French domestic 
and social life, and noting its contrasts with American and English charac- 
ters and customs. With occasional exaggerations, it gives the natural im- 
pressions of an American in France. Here is one point, for example, well 
put: ‘‘Eyery distinguished Frenchman has pronounced his memorable mot 
—even to that humorous creation, Joseph Prudhomme, with his ‘Messzeurs, 
ce sabre, Cest le plus beau jour de ma vie.’ One of the most quoted is that of 
Voltaire, with its alliterative jingle, ‘Canaux, canards, canaille,’ intended 
as adescription of Holland. In popular estimation, a life, however noted, that 
does not furnish a sot, is regarded as incomplete.” The volume is got up 
by the publishers in a dainty style. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Progress of Peace Principles: a Paper read before the Peace Con- 
gress at Geneva, September,1874, by EDWARD A. LAWRENCE, D.D., Marble- 
head, Mass. Boston: J. E. Farwell, Printer, No. 34 Merchants’ Row. 

This paper was read at the second annual meeting of the International 
Association for the Reform and Codification of the Law of Nations, held in 
Alabama Hall, Hotel de Ville, Geneva, September, 1874. It was received 
with marked favor by the Conference, and appeared in the.December num- 
ber of the London Law Magazine and Review. It is vastly above the 
average productions brought out on such occasions, although we do not 
regard this average as low, or otherwise than creditable. But there is an 
elevation, a breadth, a thoroughness, and a genuine scholarly tone in this 
pamphlet, which make it a contribution to the literature on the subject of 
high and lasting value. 


The Cypriote Inscriptions, by IsAaC HALL, A. M., Trustee of Rutgers 
Female College. From the proceedings of the University Convention, held 
at Albany, N. Y., July 6, 7, 8, 1875. A paper of rare and recondite schol- 
arship, from a young Presbyterian lawyer, which raises the hope that the 
author may yet be conducted to a sphere suited to his rare gifts and attain- 
ments. We see here fulfilled the promise of budding youth, which we long 
since witnessed with interest, both on the author’s own account and because 
he was ‘‘beloved for the father’s sake,” Rev. Edwin Hall, D. D., Professor 
of Theology in Auburn Seminary. 


The Address of Morton Bateman, at his Inauguration as President of 
Knox College, Galesburg, Ill., is a vigorous and fresh production, replete 
with sound views on matters of highest concern to our American colleges. 
His judicious remarks in regard to the increasing cost of collegiate education 
in this country have already attracted attention, and should attract still 
more. 


The Problem of Fiscal Economy is a pamphlet, addressed by Mr. W. H. 
WINDER ‘To the Productive Industries of the Country.” He starts with 
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the proposition, that “‘ finance is a scéence based upon certain unvartying prin- 
ciples,” some of these ‘‘of the nature and transparency of axioms,’ whence 
“the unknown may surely be deduced, and thus the g. e. d. of the problem 
be reached.” Among those thus ranked are the following: That “money is 
an arbitrary creation by a sovereign power,” and that ‘the law, the creat- 
ing sovereignty, is as competent or capable of endowing any one mate- 
rialas any other with the attributes of money.” Suppose Mr. Winder 
should test this “axiom,” by joining the vast body in sympathy with him, 
in inducing Congress to ordain that bits of iron, of the size and form of’ our 
present double eagle, and stamped “‘legal tender for twenty dollars,” shall 
be accepted by everybody for the same amount of value as the gold coins 
thus named. Suppose, too, that it should make an issue of them, continually 
increasing it to ‘“‘meet the wants of trade and the volume of business.” 
They would perform a certain function of money, doubtless, viz., of dis- 
charging the obligations of debtors. This, however, would be done 
merely by robbing their creditors, in compelling them to take bits of iron 
practically worthless in place of the gold, or paper convertible into gold 
or its equivalent, which is their righteous due. 

Another ‘‘axiom” is, that ‘‘the supreme governorsof mankind have im- 
posed upon all countries the adoption of one and the same ‘‘ creature” as the 
international legal-tender. It is irredeemable.”’ 

He might as well talk of sovereigns arbitrarily making reason irrational, 
the organic inorganic. Let these sovereigns arbitrarily try to make the sup- 
posed iron coins above spoken of irredeemable. Doubtless, they might and 
would succeed, unless they provided for their redemption in something val- 
uable. But what would these coins be worth, and what would they ex- 
change for? But is not gold valuable, redeemed or unredeemed? To 
notice such things, doubtless, seems like wasting strength on puer- 

‘ilities. Our only apology is, that they are puerilities which threaten to carry 

the vote of this nation, and have already made a headway which is one of 
the portents of the time. We hope the epidemic will have spent its force 
before it can reach the legislation of the country. It is one of those great 
tides of moral insanity which ever and anon overrun communities and nations. 
We trust that the refluent tide of sane, sober second thought will move in 
season to save us from the untold miseries otherwise imminent. 


Dr. NATHANIEL WES1’S Discourse in Memory of Dr. Thomas Ebenezer 
Thomas, late Professor in Lane Seminary, is certainly worthy alike of the 
subject and the author. It is among the most brilliant specimens of funeral 
or memorial oratory within our knowledge. It is, withal, evidently sincere 
and hearty. It portrays, in words that burn, the genius, the heroism, the 
- native and acquired gifts of one whose memory the Church will not willingly 


let die, and whose influence will long be felt. 


We have met with nothing more accordant with our views on the subject 
than an Address on Woman’s Work in the Church, before the Presbytery 
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of New Albany, by GEO. C. HECKMAN, D. D., President of Hanover Col- 
lege, and published by request of Presbytery. It unfolds the subject from 
the constitution of the sexes and the teachings of Scripture, in a manner 
that commends itself to our judgment and our feelings. From the former 
side hecomes to the following conclusion : 


“< Woman's Work in the Church and world ts true to the natural differences of 
the sexes, and to their complemental relations to each other. The doctrine I have de- 
clared is, that woman’s functional life is to be sought, not only in her physical, but 
also in her mental and moral nature—that her.aptitudes in all these elements of 
her nature define generally her work. I stand between two extremes, that caress 
and curse woman: First: That orientalism and that fashion which alike would 
confine all of woman to her organic life ; and, secondly ; That modern fanaticism 
which, spitefully acknowledging the organic differences, demands that beyond 
these all phasés and spheres of human life should be common to both sexes. This 
last view would impose on woman burdens for which, as a class, she is more im- 
perfectly fitted than man, and which would interfere with her natural life. The 
first opinion would so narrow her sphere as to prevent, in most women, for the 
greater part of their life, and in some women for the whole of their life, the occu- 
pancy of those places and forms of usefulness for which God and her nature has 
prepared woman.”’—P. 17. 


His interpretation and summation of Scriptural doctrine on the subject are 
thus given: 


“Tt seems that it must be conceded, that the Bible does teach that the ministry 
and public teaching are closed to woman. My reasons are these: ; 

‘‘t, This seems to be the impression, the impression from which the mind 
never easily releases itself, made by the Sacred Scriptures about woman’s speaking 
in public places ; and it requires a peculiar, a difficult mental process, to convince 
any mind that it is not the right impression, the one intended by the Spirit. 

“Such has been the almost universal verdict of the Church from the days of the 
apostles to this time. 

‘* Of the few who take exception to this opinion, and who yet believe the Bible 
to be the word of God, the most say that these directions, as to woman’s speaking 
in promiscuous places, were of temporary authority, having reference to a particu- 
lar period or locality. 

“4, Those who do not believe the Bible to be the word of God give the same 
interpretation to these passages which has ever obtained in the Church, and de- 
nounce the Bible as teaching, in its whole letter and spirit, the inferiority and sub- 
jection of woman. ‘Thus, the great mass of opinion, of friends and enemies, ac- 
cepts these Scriptures as meaning just what they appear to all to mean, and it 
only remains a question,whether they express nature or expediency, a principle or 
a policy. 

“Of course I do not mean to say that woman has no duties that sometimes call 
her to take a stand under the public eye, or even to the leadership of men. I 
forget not Deborah and Joan of Arc, and Elizabeth and Victoria of England. Of 
course, I do not mean to say there may not be times when woman’s voice ought to 
be heard in and by the Church. Iam not speaking of exceptional cases, but of 
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general principles. Nor am I now seeking what woman may do, but what woman 
ought to do as a co-worker with God and man in the Church of Christ.” —Pp. 20-1. 


A most unique and elegant quarto volume gives us a new species of litera- 
ture, such as no other age or country could have produced. It is entitled The 
Pennsylvania Railroad: Its Origin, Construction, Condition,and Connections, 
embracing Ftstorical, Descriptive, and Statistical Notices of Cities, Towns, 
Villages, Stations, Industries, and Objects of Interest on its various lines in 
Pennsylvania and New Fersey, by WILLIAM B. SIPEs. It is illustrated by 
numerous drawings, from anumber of our most gifted artists, engraved by 
Lauderbach. The work is true to its title, and is, like the great railway it des- 
cribes, first class of its kind in all its parts. It is highly interesting and in- 
structive in its delineation of the growth of one of the grandest, completest, 
and most successful railways in the world; as it shows the traits and gifts of 
the men who have planned, developed, and controlled it; the effects of keep- 
ing the highest standard in the construction, rolling-stock, business manage- 
ment, running orders, and fersonnel of the road; the vast network of con- 
necting roads, from the Hudson to the Mississippi, controlled by it; the sa- 
lient features in the great cities and towns, the mountains and rurak scenery 
through which it passes. We find that its descriptions are trustworthy and 
vivacious, its pictorial representations accurate and beautiful. Altogether it 
isa remarkable volume, which tourists will love to consult, and all will find 
entertaining and instructive. It shows a kind of enterprise, in methods of 
making itself known, very much like that which has signalized the construc- 
tion and management of the road itself. 


Twentieth Annual Report of the Board of Directors of the St. Louis Public 
Schools, for the year ending August 1, 1874, pp. 199, with an Appendix, pp. 
cxvi. A model report, for thoroughness and completeness. St. Louis is justly 
proud of its system of public schools, culminating in its celebrated High 
School and Normal School, and the Superintendent, Mr. Wm. T. Harris, 
though a philosopher, is also a superior organizer. 


The American Tract Society publishes several beautifully printed and il- 
lustrated books for children: Splendid Times, by MARGARET E. SANGSTER, 
small 4to; Grandpapa’s Home, by S. ANNIE FROST; The Riverside Farm- 
house, by Mrs. M. E. M1LLeR; Royal Songs; for Sunday Schois and 
Families, by J. W. SUFFERN and W. W. BENTLEY. 


Pilgrim Melodies. A collection of tunes, adapted to hymns in Songs for 
the Sanctuary, and other prominent collections for church worship, by J. E. 
SWEETSER. New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. These melodies were com- 
posed by the late Mr. Sweetser, Organist of Dr. Storrs’ church, in Brooklyn, 
for use in that church, and never intended for publication. They are brought 
out at the earnest solicitation of those to whom they had become endeared. 


Their publication is justified by their own merits. 


48 
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ART. XIII.—LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 


GERMANY. 


Yahrbitcher f. deutsche Theologie, 1875, I., 11.—There are seven articles, besides 
the Notices of Books, in these two numbers, viz.: Dr. Dorner (the younger) on 
Schelling, a Memorial on the Centenary of his Birth; Koehler, the Pre-Reformers on 
the Doctrine of the State, second part—a learned essay ; Wagenmann, on the Univer- 
sity of Leyden, in relation to the Church and General Culture ; Jager, Contributions to 
the Systematizing of the different Departments of Theology, exhibiting their Internal 
Connections; Schultz, the Christological Question yet Again; Wagenmann, Centen- 
nial Memoranda in Church History, for the year 75, in all the Centuries. Dr. 
Dorner’s paper vindicates the later system of Schelling as, on the whole, in harmony 
with the Christian system, and as a grand, if not wholly successful, attempt to con- 
struct a philosophy of history and of religion. Many obscure points are relieved, 
and some of Schelling’s later mystical theories are put in a clearer light, particu- 
larly his doctrine of ‘‘ The Potences in God.” Dr. Hermann Schultz, of Heidelberg, 
examines the Christological question in reply to the elder Dorner’s criticisms of his 
(Schultz’s) views in a previous number. He does not seem to be very successful in 
showing how a man can really and fully believe in Jesus Christ as a Saviour, and 
also hold that there is no unimpeachable and proper evidence as to the main facts of his 
mighty works, as recorded by the Evangelists. He says, for example, “The historical 

_ questions as to the life of Jesus have no significancy for the Christian faith. Jesus is 
an object of faith, only as the founder of the kingdom of God, as the Christ, in the 
religious and moral value of his personality. The uniqueness of the personality of 
Christ consists in the new practical knowledge of God as love, and in the complete 
adeption of the work of God in humanity as his own end in life.”” And yet he con- 
fesses that Jesus knew that the whole kingdom of God for time and eternity was con- 
centrated and realized in himself, and that we must so accept and trust in him. But 
is not this one, and one of the most important, “of the historical questions about his 
life?” If we can and must believe this, why not much more? How can the his- 
torical and the spiritual be so sundered in the person of Christ? Paul Tschackart, in 
his paper on the Cardinal Peter d’Ailly, doubts whether the historical evidence is 
sufficient to show that the Cardinal was really the author of the two remarkable 
works usually ascribed to him, De Difficultate Reformationis in Concilio Universali, 
and De Necessitate Reformationis Ecclesie in Capite et Membris. 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken, 1875, 111.—1.—Professer Beyschlag, of Halle, 
concludes his admirable series of articles in vindication of the Gospel of John. 
This last part is chiefly taken up with the Discourses of Christ, to which medern 
criticism has made,so many objections, and these objections are fairly and fully 
met. ‘The whole discussion is carried on in an elevated tone and with decisive 
efiect. Matthew Arnold has lately been wniting in a dashing way about these dis- 
courses in the Contemporary Review, and has rather taken them under his critical 
patronage. Even be might, perhaps, learn something from the patient and thoreugh 
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German scholar, whose articles we trust may soon find a competent translater. 
Prof. Beyschlag, in concluding his investigations, ably insists on the following sup- 
plementary considerations : 1. The Gospel bears no name, it does not claim to be 
from John, and yet, Christian antiquity is quite unanimous im ascribing it to John ; 2 
The twenty-first chapter is added by another hand, is found in all the copies, and so 
it is a very ancient testimony to its authorship; 3. The well-nigh undoubted first 
epistle of John is manitestly by the same writer ; 4. It could not have been written by 
anybody we know anything of in the middle of thefsecond century. 2.—The next 
article, by Dr. W. Grimm, of Jena, is a critical and historical sketch of the Lexicens 
of the New Testament—a valuable summary ; high praise is given to Dr. Robin- 
son’s Lexicon. 3.—Wieseler, “Contributions to the History of the New Testament 
Times” reviews Schtirer’s book with that title, with additions and corrections. The 
Germans are gettitg to write distinct works (since Schneckenburger led the way) 
upon New Testament History, and the History of the Times of the New Testament 
—understanding by the latter, as it were, the frame-work of the former. Pastor 
Seidemann investigates the historical question, as to which were Luther’s first Lec- 
tures on the Psalms. Prof. A. Ritschl, of Bonn, to make the prologue of John’s 
Gospel more orderly and intelligible, proposes the following change in the sequence 
of the verses: vs. I to 5, 10—then another paragraph, vs. II, 12, 13, 6, 7—then an- 
other paragraph, vs. 9, 14, 16, 17, 18, 15. 


In Part IV. of this periodical, Dr. Késtlin begins a discussion of the “ Proofs 
for the Being of God,” examining chiefly the ontological argument, which he finds 
insufficient ; court-preacher S. Goebel, of Halberstadt, continues an exegesis of 
the “Group of Parables” in Luke, xv and xvi; Tollin gives an account ofa 
“ Confutation of Savetus on the Errors of the Trinity,” found in a Paris MS., which 
is ascribed to Butzer; Strack communicates various comments on the text of the 
Hebrew Bible, derived from Crimean MSS. in the possession of Dr. Harkavy ; 
Hollenberg criticizes passages from Theodore of Mopsuestia, first published by 
Mai (not  Fritzsche’s edition of Theodore), and incorporated in Migne’s edition ; 
Stahelin reviews Drummond’s recent Life of Erasmus. 


Zeitschrift f. d. historische Theologie, 1875, 111.—The first article by Privat-docent 
Baudissin, of the Leipsick University, ison the Origin of the Greek Name ’/a@ for 
God, in connection with the Hebrew Yahve, The result of his learned investiga- 
tions is, that allthe attempts made to derive the Hebrew word from foreign sources, 
er languages, have failed. “ The name Ya/ve appears, in fact, to be a product of 
the Mosaic Times.” The alleged Coptic, Phoenician, and Aryan origins do not 
stand the test of historical criticism. The second article, by Dr. Oscar Gebhardt, 
of Leipsick, is on a “ Collation of a Moscow Manuscript of the Martyrdom of Poly- 
carp,” probably of the thirteenth century, which tends to confirm the text as given 


‘py Eusebius. Incidentally, it also harmonizes with the latest critical results as to 


the date of Polycarp’s death, carrying it back from 166 or 167 (as formerly ac- 
cepted) to 155. This was thoroughly examined by Waddington in the Memoirs of 
the Institute, 1867, and is now received by Renan, Hilgenfeld, Lipsius, Lightfoot, 
(in Contemp. Review, May, 1875, p. 838); though not known to the writer of “Su- 
pernatural Religion.” It gives some ten more Toate to the period in yenich John 
and Polycarp were contemporaries. The third article, by Dr. Be Hertel, is a full 
sketch of the life and writings of St. Columba, especially his Cloister Rules. 
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The fourth Part of this Zez¢schrift, 1875, contains an article by Ebrard on the 
Culdees (Keledei) in Ireland and Scotland, supplementing in part his recent 
History of the “Irish-Scotch Missionary Church,” 1873, and replying to Hertel 
and other critics. D. H. Heppe contributes a very valuable paper on the Confes- 
sion de Foi {Confessio Gallicana), prepared in 1559, on the basis of a draft by Cal- 
vin, and finally adopted at the Seventh National Synod in La Rochelle, 1571, at 
which Beza presided, and where were present Queen Jeanne d’Albret of Navarre, 
Prince Henry of Bearne, then eighteen years old, Prince Henry of Condé, Admiral 
de Coligny, etc. This confession is here reprinted from a copy deposited in 
Geneva, noting the slight alterations of subsequent Synods. Heppe considers it 
the best and “most precise” of the Reformed Confessions. The last article is on 
the “Childhood and Youth of Servetus,” by H. Tollin, who is preparing a full 
biography of this noted heretic. We regret to see the announcement that this 
journal has now come to a close. It was founded by Illgen in 1832, edited by 
Niedner 1845 to 1865, and since then by Kahnis. When the latter took it in 
hand it had only 160 subscribers. It has ever since been published at'a loss. It 
will always be of value as a repertory of thorough and minute discussions, chiefly 
on questions in historical theology. 

The ‘“ Lutheran Dogmatics, in its Historical and Genetic Representation,” by 
Dr. Kahnis, of Leipsick, is to appear in a second edition, in two vols., of which 
the first is issued. Besides omissions and additions, the order of topics is some- 
what changed. It is an able and independent work, not wholly satisfactory to 
either orthodox or liberals. The style is compressed and pregnant. 

A third edition of Wuttke’s ‘“‘ Handbook of Christian Morals” is in the course 


of publication, edited by Prof. L. Schulte of Rostock, with considerable addi- 
tions. 


C. Wachsmuth, Professor of Jlistory at Gottingen, has published the first 
vol. of a History of tue City of Athens, which is packed with learning and criticism. 


Dr. Robert Zimmermann, in an essay on “ Kant, and the Positive Mhilosophy”’ 
(Vienna), shows that Comte knew nothing at all of Kant’s philosophy; that he 
had, in fact, only seen one of Kant’s shorter essays on the “Idea of Universal 
History,’ which anticipated some of his own speculations, as he himself ad- 
mitted. 

Dr. Zangemeister, librarian at Heidelberg, is preparing a new edition of Osorius 


collating manuscripts ; it is to be included in the Vienna Library of the Latin 
Fathers. 


FRANCE. 


The Revue Chrétienne (July and August), contains two excellent articles by F. 
Lichtenberger, on Alexander Vinet, based on the recent “ History of Vinet’s Life 
and Works,” by E. Rambert, (Lasanne, 1875.) The traits of Vinet’s character, 
the incidents of his life, and the influence of his writings, are well described ; “ his 
principal characteristic was sincerity ; his master faculty was conscience.” In- 
teresting extracts from his letters are given. F. Bonifas writes on “ Roman 
History in the Tragedies of Corneille; ’ G. Monod on the “Fine Arts in France 
in 1875 ;” J. Penel on “Gladstone and Ultramontanism.”” The political tone of 
the Aevtew is desponding; it speaks of France as “ powerless and divided, and 
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seeming to be in the way of abdicating into the hands of the clergy whatever re- 
mains to it of force and vitality.’ This Review praises a concise “History of 
Philosophy” lately published by Alfred Fouillée, Master of Conferences in the 
Normal School, whose works on “Liberty and Determinism,’ on Plato, and on 
Socrates, have given him celebrity. He is spoken of as belonging “to the new 
spiritual school of philosophy, connected with the name of M. Ravaisson.” 
“Starting with M. Cousin and Eclecticism, he comes out with M. Secrétan and 
the Philosophy of Freedom.” All philosophical systems are judged, in his work, 
chiefly by their relation, on the one hand to fatalism, on the other, to liberty. 
“The essence of things —is it a physical principle, or a moral principle? Theoreti- 
cally, we might hesitate ; but practically, all hesitation is suppressed. The fatalis- 
tic doctrine is a pure abstract speculation on what is possible. The doctrine of 
freedom is a consequence of the practical obligation which our will imposes on 
itself. To decide for itis a dwcj. ~The metaphysical problem is reduced to the 
moral problem.” 


Pastor Camille Rabaud, President of the Consistory of Castres, has published 
a “ History of the Protestantism of the Albigeois and the Lauragais, from its 
Origin to the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes,” in one vol. (Paris: Sandes & 
Fischbacher.) This district of the Cevennes was, even in the middle ages, the 
seat of “heresy.” It embraced the reformed faith with zeal, and Castres was 
ene of the chief Huguenot churches. Persecutions ran riot there ; and the Hugue- 
not armies were largely supplied from this source. In 1559, one-fourth of France 
was reformed; there were 2,150 organized churches, with a consistory in each 
town. The history of their sufferings and partial suppression, among the Albi- 
geois, is faithfully given in this volume of Pastor Ribaud. 


M. Charles de Rémusat died at Paris, June 6, in the 79th year of hisage. He 
was distinguished in philosophy, politics, and general literature ; and an associate 
of Guizot, Thiers, Joufiroy, and Cousin. Under the empire he stood alvof from pub- 
lic life. He wrote largely for the Revue des deux Mondes. Among his best knewn 
works are his ‘“‘ Essays in Philosophy,” 1842; ‘‘ Abelard’s Life and Works,” 1845 ; 
“ Anselm of Canterbury,” 1853; ‘ Bacon,’ 1857; “ Religious Philosophy,” 1864 ; 
“England in the Eighteenth Century ;” “David Hartley,” 1874; and recently a 
critical ‘* History of Philosophy in England, from Bacon to Locke,’ 1875. 

M. Mignet has collected his articles on the “ Rivalry between Francis I. and 
Charles V.,” with revisions and additions. They were first published in the Revue 
des deux Mondes. It is, of course, a work of the highest merit. M. Maspero’s 
“ Ancient History” is said to be a clear statement of the results of the latest 
studies and explorations, in one volume. 


An “International Congress of Americanists’” (Amdéricanistes) has been 
formed in France. Its first session was at Nancy, in July. Its object is ‘to 
study the history of America before the discovery by Coiumbus; the interpreta- 
tion of the monuments, writings, and the ethnography of the indigenous races of 
the New World.”’ The annual subscription is 12 francs. The president is Baron 
Guerrier de Dumast; secretary, M. Lucien Adam. 

M. Athanase Coquerel, the eloquent leader of the French liberal theology, is 
deceased. He is said to have left nearly complete a work on the “ Comparative 
History of Religions,” which has long been the object of his studies. 


DBR 
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August Jundt’s “ History of Popular Pantheism in the Middle Ages and the 
Sixteenth Century,” though prepared only as a thesis at Montauban for a theolog- 
ical degree, is a valuable contribution to the history of philosophy. Prepared 
under the direction of Professor Schmidt, it shows the development of pantheism 
in Dionysius the Areopagite, Scotus Erigena, Joachim of Flore, and then in the 
sects of the middle ages. It is especially full on Master Eckbart, and contains, in 
an appendix, extracts from manuscripts not previously published. 


ENGLAND. 


University Fellowships. The Hon. George Brodrick, in the Coxtemporary Review, 
in an interesting article on “ The Universities and the Nation,’’ gives the following 
account of the Fellowships, which, in some respects, are often misunderstood: 

“There are, in round numbers, 360 Fellowships at Oxford, and somewhat more 
at Cambridge, so that, allowing for vacancies and temporary suspensions, we may , 
probably take 700 as the extreme number of existing Fellows, and 4300 a year as 
the extreme average value of a Fellowship. The general mode of election and 
conditions of tenure are clearly explained in an able paper, read before the last 
Social Science Congress, by Mr. Charles Stuart Parker, formerly a Fellow, and 
senior tutor of University College, Oxford. According to the present practice, the 
new Fellows are elected by the existing Fellows of a college, after open competi- 
tive examination in Oxford, conducted always by the college, with the aid of 
assessors, if necessary, in special subjects. In Cambridge, the smaller colleges 
elect upon the results of the University examinations. At Oxford, a candidate is 
elected by any other college as freely as by his own; at Cambridge he must be 
already a member of ‘the college electing. With this exception, as regards Cam- 
bridge, the Fellows are supposed to be, and, speaking broadly, they are, the ablest 
and most distinguished students, selected with great impartiality soon after taking 
their Bachelor’s degree, in general before the age of twenty-five. Once elected, 
for the most part they have no special duties, but are bound in conscience, to the 
best of their ability and judgment,.to promote the interests of their college and of 
their University as a place of religion, learning, and education. Most Fellow- 
ships are tenable for life, being vacated only on marriage, or on obtaining a fixed 
income from other sources of £500 or £600 a year. 

“Tt appears, however, from a return furnished to a Committee of the House of 
Lords in 1870, that half of all the Fellows at Cambridge, and nearly half of those 
at Oxford were then in Holy Orders, or under the obligation of proceeding to 
Holy Orders, subject only in three cases to an exception in favor of those holding 
college offices. A larger proportion of clerical than of lay Fellows reside in col- 
lege and take part in tuition, because they have a more or less remote prospect of 
settling on a college living; and for the same reason, the succession of clerical Fel- 
lows is somewhat more rapid. Mr. Parker calculates the average time for which 
Fellowships are held at about ten years, from which it follows that above thirty are 
filled up annually at each University. 

“Tt is admitted on all hands that Fellowships are now awarded, with the rarest 
exceptions, upon the strictest considerations of academical merit, and it may be con- 
fidently asserted that no other public appointments are less tainted, if, indeed, there 
be any so little tainted, with the suspicion of favoritism. Still, there is a vague im- 
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pression abroad, that many of them are carried off by young men of rich parentage, 
and that, instead of stimulating their possessors to further exertion, they are apt to 
deter them from embarking on active careers, and to encourage cultured ignorance. 
These are impressions which can only be dispelled effectually by evidence of a 
kind which it is very difficult to procure. Some light, however, may be threwn 
upon the matter by the examination of a typical sample; and a careful analysis of 
a body of forty-nine Fellows, belonging to three colleges, differing from each 
other in size and character, leads to results which are not devoid of interest. It 
appears that no less than sixteen of the whole number are sons of clergymen, and 
two of dissenting ministers, eight of men engaged in trade or commercial business, 
five of solicitors, four of landed proprietors, four of yeomen and tenant farmers, 
three of employés in the civil service, two of medical men, one of a member of 
Parliament, one of a schoolmaster, one of a Scotch factor, one of a military officer, 
and one of a clerk or accountant. In short, all but a trifling percentage are drawn 
frem the hard-working professional class, and it may be stated, with some confi- 
dence, that not one is in possession of or heir to a considerable fortune. A similar 
inquiry into the present occupation of the same forty-nine Fellows, shows that seven- 
teen are engaged in college tuition, five hold other college offices, three are univer- 
sity professors, two are preparing themselves for college tuition, two are masters of 
schools, two are parochial clergymen, four are barristers, four are engaged in lit. 
erary work, one is a physician, and one is amedical student, one is in the civil 
service, and one is an artist ; while of the six who have no regular occupation, one 
is traveling for his health, and three at least are emerifi, having given their best 
years to the service of their colleges and the university.” 


Besides the elaborate articles by Dr. Lightfoot in the Contemporary Review, in 
teply to “Supernatural Religion,’ another reply will be published by the 
Christian Evidence Society, written by Mr. Sanday, parts of which have been pub- 
lished in the Fortnightly Review. 


Triibner will soon publish a History of the Jews in England, by Mr. Picciotto, 
from new materials. 

The fifth and sixth volumes of ‘‘ The Historians of Scotland”’ (Edinburgh, Ed- 
monston Douglas), contain the lives of Ninian, Kentigern (or Mungo), and 
Columba. The latter is edited by the Bishop of Brechin, and contains also a reprint 
of Adamnan’s Life of Columba, with the notes of Dr. Reeves. 


The British and Foreign Evangelical Review, London, July, 1875, is an un- 
usually interesting and able number of this valuable quarterly. The first article is 
by Prof. John Campbell, of Montreal (also a contributor to the present number of 
our REVIEW), on “ The Origin of the Phcenicians.” This, as is well known, is an 
unsolved problem of historical research. Professor Campbell certainly casts new 
light upon it, and his essay will repay close study. After reciting other conjec- 
tures, he proceeds to give his reasons for identifying these Phcenicians with the 
Bene Faakan—the sons of Jaakan, or Akan, the Horite, named in Genesis xxxvi : 
27, and 1 Chron. i: 42, who dwelt in the range of Mount Hor, in Arabia Petraea, 
south of the Dead Sea. Four centres of these Horites, or Hivites, are named in 
Scripture, one of them being in the north of Palestine ; and this last he holds 
to be the Pheenicians of later history. The time of the removal of the Bene Jaakan 
to Pheenicia “must have been at some point in the period of Israel’s sojourn in 
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Egypt.’ The author has also written on the Horites in the Canadian ournal, 
vol. xiii. He is at home in the literature of his subject. Other articles are, Per- 
sonal Religion in the Homeric Age, by Rev. W. F. Wilkinson, M.A., an excellent 
summary ; ‘‘ An Argument about the Manna,” by John Wilson, Esq.; A Sketch of 
the Characteristics of that Remarkable “‘ Colonial Preacher,’ Dr. John Bayne of 
Galt ; ‘‘ The Great Controversy’ on the Being of God, by Rev. W. Turner. The 
Rev. John Macpherson contributes an important paper on “The Order of 
Dogmatic Theology, and Classification of its Dogmas.”” He carefully distinguishes 
Dogmatic Theology from other and cognate sciences, vindicates its specific nature, 
explains its method, and reviews various attempts to find a central principle of 
theology, all of which, such as the Trinitarian, the Christological,and the Anthro- 
pological, he rejects, and prepounds the following as the best scheme: “ In con- 
trast, then, to all these previous schemes of dogmatic classification, we propose 
this principle of the relations between God and man as at once comprehensive of 
all truly Christian dogmas, and exclusive of those metaphysical speculations which 
have too often been allowed in actual treatment to intrude within the realm of 
Christian dogmatism. Starting from this general principle, we have the contents 
of the science arranged under three divisions: 1. The Doctrine of the Normal Re- 
lations between God and Man; 2. The Doctrine of the Breach in the Normal Re- 
lations ; 3. The Doctrine of the Restoration of the Normal Relations.”” The last 
article, reproduced from a copy printed by the author (Rev. W. K. Moore, D.D., 
of Liverpool), for private circulation, is a clear, sensible, and sufficiently full ac- 
count of ‘ Oriental Pantheism and Dualism, Viewed in Relation to Christianity.” 


The Society of Biblical Archeology, founded in 1870, publishes, in its Transac- 
tions, valuable papers upon the history of Assyria, Palestine, Egypt, Arabia, and 
other Biblical lands. Dr. Bird presides over it, and among its active members are 
the Rawlinsons, Dean Payne Smith, Le Page Renouf, Dr. Angus, Prof. Wright, of 
Cambridge, DeSaulcy, George Smith, etc. The last published part of its Trans- 
actions (vol. 3, part 1) contains the following papers: On the Synchronous History 
of Assyria and Judea, by J. W. Bosanquet, F.R.A.S. (maps and plates); The 
Third Sallier Papyrus, containing the Wars of Rameses II. against the Cheta, by 
Prof. Lushington, B.A. ; Observations on the Assyrian Verb, Basz, as compared 
with the Hebrew verb /iiyz, ‘‘ He was,” by Prof. William Wright, LL.D.; Ac- 
count ef an Egyptian Altar in the Museum at Turin, drawn by Joseph Bonomi and 
described by Samuel Sharpe (plates); Translation of the Hieroglyphic Inscrip- 
tion on the Granite Altar at Turin. by S. Birch, LL. D.; Revised Translation of 
the Descent of Ishtar, with a further Commentary, by H. Fox Talbot, F.R.S., etc. 
Nemrod et les Ecritures Cun¢éiformes, par Josef Grivel; The Astronomy and As- 
trology of the Babylonians, with Translations of the Tablets relating to-these sub- 
jects, by Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A, ; Translation ef a Fragment of an Historical 
Narrative relating to the reign of Tothmes III., by C. W. Goodwin, M.A.; Trans- 


lation of an Egyptian Fabulous Tale, “The Doomed Prince,” by C. W. Goodwin, 
M.A. 


The Theological Review, July, 1875. 1. On Religious Endowments, by F. W. 
Newman~—rather a slight sketch. 2. Thomas Erskine, of Lislather, by mW. 
Smith, signalizing Erskine’s later deviations from the strict creed of the Scotch 
churches, written with sympathy and appreciation. 3. Isaac Casaubon, by John 
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‘Kenrick—on the basis of Pattison’s recent biography. 4. The Marrow of Barclay, 
by Alexander Gordon—a clear and satisfactory statement of Barclay’s doctrine 
(often misunderstood) in distinction from Penn’s. Barclay’s doctrine is that of a 
‘Divine Seed” implanted in man, in all men; “ Christ is that seed within us;’’ it 
is neither a “ part of man’s nature,” nor “the proper essence and nature of God;” 
but ‘‘a spiritual, heavenly, and invisible principle;” ‘a divine, spiritual, and su- 
pernatural light ;” “an organ ;” “a celestial substance ;” ‘‘it is never separated 
from God nor Christ, but wherever it is, God and Christ are, as if wrapped there- 
in;” “and this we call Vehiculum Dei, or the Spiritual body of Christ” inus. Mr. 
Gordon also notices the reply to Barclay’s Apology by George Keith (‘The 
Standard of the Quaker’s Examined,” 1702), and other works of the times. 5. 
Physical Speculations on Immortality, by Chas. Beard——a review of “The Unseen 
Universe.”” 6, Cox’s History of Greece, by Courtney Kenny, who says that the 
author is “as ready as Thirlwall to apply to his facts the canons of historical credi- 
bility ; as ready as Grote to trace second causes, and show a Newtonian contempt 
for supernatural hypotheses; he can still see clearly and confess frankly that this 
drama of age-long history discloses a Divine rule, a moral end.” 


Dickinson’s Theological Quarterly (London, 2s. a Part) is taken bodily from 
American Reviews. Part three, July, for example, contains, without naming the 
sources, the following articles: President Porter, The Argument for Christianity, 
Complex and Cumulative; Dr. H. Johnson, Enthusiasm in Sacred Oratory; Rev. 
Jacob Todd, a Common Basis of Knowledge for Science and Religion; Dr. W. 
M. Thomson, The Natural Basis of our Spiritual Language; Dr. Edmund Sears, 
Christianity, or a New Influx of Power; Dr. N. M. Williams, The Diversities of 
the Apostles; Prof. J. M. Hoppin, The Letters of Sara Coleridge; Dr. G. B. 
Cheever, Our New Lights of Science; Pres. T. D. Woolsey, Christian Missions, 
and some of their Obstacles; Pres. J. M. Sturtevant, Matthew Arnold’s Litera- 
ture and Dogma; Prof. E. P. Gould, New Testament Use of the Word translated 
‘S Blesh,? 


Dr. Wm. Selwyn, Margaret’s Reader in Theology, Cambridge (since 1855), 
recently deceased at the age of 69, was a superior scholar, and also distin- 
guished for his “munificent and public-spirited liberality.” ‘ When,” says Zhe 
Academy, “ Ranke, the historian, visited Cambridge, and dined in one of the pub- 
lic halls, he desired to have Professor Selwyn pointed out to him, and contem- 
plated with divided admiration the noble and intellectual presence of the Lady 
Margaret’s Reader, and the large stipend which he was told was attached to the 
professorial chair. ‘£1,800 a year,’ he said, ‘I should be glad to come to 
“Cambridge for that.’ ‘ But,’ asked his informant, ‘do you know that he gives 
4700 a year of this income to a brother professor?’ ‘You English are so droll,’ 
replied Ranke; ‘you must not ask me to believe ‘at.’ But Dr. Selwyn not only 
gave it to the Worristan professor, but when the latter became Bishop of Ely, set 
it apart to found a Divinity School at Cambridge ; it now amounts to £10,000,” 
Canon Selwyn wrote on “ Principles of Cathedral Reform ;” ‘‘ Two Charts of 
Prophecy ;” “Notes on the Revision of the Authorized Version ;” an edition of 
“ Origen against Celsus.” He was a member of the committee for the revision of 
the Old Testament. ‘ 


Dr. Lightfoot’s “ Commentary on the Colossians” is published; Dr. Farrar is 
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writing “ Studies on the Dawn of Christianity ;’ Dean Stanley has nearly ready a 
work on the “ Epistles to the Corinthians.” 


Macmillan & Co., have in press an “ Ecclesiastical History of Ireland,” from 
the Earliest Times, by Dr. W. D. Killen, President of the General Assembly Theo- 
logical College, Belfast, well known by his work on the Early Church. 


NOTICE TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


Ir is impossible for the Editors, in ordinary circumstances, to leave 
thé reading of proof to authors, without involving delays in the print- 
ing which prevent any approach to the punctuality we desire in the 
time of publication. Contributors, therefore, are requested to prepare 
their articles, before sending them to us, as they are willing to have 
them stand in print. And the manuscript should be so legible, that 
it both can, and cannot but be, understood by the proof-reader. Thus, 
and thus only, can the difficulties arising from this cause be avoided. 


THE 


PRESBYTERIAN QUARTERLY 


AND PRINCETON REVIEW 
FOR 1876. 


The January number will begin the //t# volume of the new 
series or united Review, and will be promptly issued. 

Terms: 1. For one subscription, $3.60. 2. When the salary 
of a minister is less than $1,000 and over $700, $3.10. 3. If it is less 
than $700, $2.50. Theological students, $2.50. _Zhis includes the | 
postage in all cases. 


Address 


Jd. M. SHERWOOD: 


P. O. Box 2783. 75 JOHN STREET, NEw York. 
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